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PREFAG£ 


As  the  title  indicates,  this  volume  deals  witii  tiie  Americaii 
period  of  California  history.  It  thus  aims  to  complement 
the  work  of  Dr.  Charles  £.  Chapman,  whose  History 
Cdtfcrma:  the  Spamth  Period,  has  already  made  its 
come  appearanoe  from  the  press.  As  the  preface  to  this 
latter  volume  states,  the  geitenil  plan  of  the  two  books  was 
agreed  upon  as  far  back  as  1914,  Since  that  date,  Dr. 
Chapman  and  the  writer  ''have  been  in  constant  communi- 
cation, but  otherwise  woriddg  independentiy,  with  the  view 
to  producing  between  them,  an  authoritative  popular  history 
of  Calif omia.'' 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  overlapping  of  the  writes 
q)eiiing  chapters  with  the  closing  pages  of  Dr.  Chapman's 
oanative  (an  overlapping,  howevw,  which  has  involved 
almost  no  actual  repetition  of  incident),  each  book  covers  a 
separate  field.  Yet  the  keynote  of  the  two  volumes  is 
essentially  the  same,  namely,  that  California  history  is 
vastly  more  significant  because  of  its  national  and  inter- 
national aspects  than  for  any  local  interest  it  may  possess. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  event  of  primary  importance  in 
the  history  of  CaUf omia  is  its  transformation  from  a  Mexican 
province  into  an  American  state.  To  this  event,  as  Dr. 
Chapman  shows,  the  Spanish  period  looks  forward;  from 
this  event,  dates  the  California  of  today  and  the  greater 
California  of  tonioirow. 

In  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press,  the  writer  ha.s  had 
in  mind  three  objects— to  make  his  book  conloiui  to  the 
canons  of  sound  scholarship;  to  escape  a  pro\ancial  and 
localized  point  of  view;  and  to  avoid  being  classed  with 
those  ''who  write  for  nothing  so  irrelevant  as  a  reader." 

Part  of  the  material  used  in  this  volume  was  collected  as 
far  back  as  1910  when  the  writer  began  the  preparation 
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of  a  monograph  (lat  er  published  in  Volume  XVIII,  Numbers 
1-3,  of  the  Southwesiern  Historical  Quarterly),  entitled 
The  Early  SciUiment  for  iJie  Annexation  of  California.  In 
the  years  since  1910,  lie  has  been  working  more  or  less 
steadily  in  the  field  of  California  history  and  closely  related 
subjects,  and  has  consulted  many  thousands  of  nianuK(  rijjts 
and  printed  works  in  various  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  volume,  however,  is  soniethiug  more  than  the  product 
of  many  years  of  research  and  investigation.  The  writer  has 
hved  in  California  since  1889.  He  has  known  the  state 
when  it  was  stiU  in  a  semi-pioneer  stage,  and  has  seen  it  rise 
to  its  present  height  of  cultural  developinait  and  material 
ixosperity. 

At  one  time  or  another,  too,  especially  within  the  last 
few  years,  he  has  visited  nearly  every  section  of  the  state, 
from  Imperial  Valley  to  Humboldt  Bay.  Sometimes 
travelling  by  railroad;  sometunes  by  automobile  equipped 
with  camping  outfit;  and  best  of  all,  sometimes  with  saddle 
hor^  and  pack  train,  he  has  sought  to  familiarize  himself 
with  that  vast  empire  of  desert  and  mountain,  thriving 
cities  and  fruitful  vallejni,  which  stretches  a  thousand 
mUee  along  the  Pacific,  from  Oregon  to  the  Mexican  bound- 
aiy.  For  that  empire,  which  the  world  caUs  Califonua, 
the  writer  confesBQS  an  absorbing  love;  and  for  those  who 
laid  its  fomidatiaDS,  an  abiding  admiration.  This  book,  in 
the  last  analysiB,  is  diiefly  the  product  of  that  love  and  of 
that  admiiatlon. 

The  mechanical  construction  of  the  volume  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  employed  by  Dr.  Chapman.  Quotations 
from  accounts  by  eye-witnesses — the  most  interesting  f onn 
of  all  historical  litetature-^ukve  been  fiedy  used;  and  much 
of  the  ''professional  paiaphenialia"  nowadays  in  common 
use  among  historians  has  been  omitted.  Footnotes,  except 
in  the  case  of  Chapter  XXDC,  have  been  employed  with 
restrsdnt  and  elaborate  bibliographical  references  aivdded. 
A  short  bibliographical  note,  however,  appears  at  the  cloee 
of  nearly  every  chapter.  These  notes  are  self-explanatoiy; 
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and,  except  to  say  that  the  standard  historians  such  as 
Bancroft,  Hittell,  and  Eldredge,  have  been  used  through- 
out the  course  of  the  narrative,  require  no  further  com- 
ment here.  For  an  excellent  critical  bibhography,  cover- 
ing the  entire  field  of  Cahfomia  history,  one  is  referred 
to  the  Literature  of  California  Hislo}^,  which  appears 
as  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Chapman's  volume. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  treat  some  of  the  important  issuer  of  Cahfomia 
historv^  as  fully  as  one  mipiht  wish  in  this  volunir.  As  an 
outstanding;  conscMiurnce  -since  the  chief  eiu[)hasis  has 
deliberately  ]-)vvu  hiid  upon  the  years  preceding  and  im- 
niediateiy  following  the  acquisition  of  statehoo<l — it  has 
been  noressary  to  condense  the  account  of  the  developments 
of  the  last  half  century  into  the  brief  compass  of  three 
chapters.  It  is  hoped  that  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
significant  features  of  this  period  may  sometime  find  place 
in  another  volume. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  express  the  writer's  grati- 
tude to  the  many  persons  who  have  aided  in  the  preparation 
o£  this  woric.  To  the  attendants  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
library,  whose  courtesy  and  helpfulness  have  been  unfailing, 
he  wishes  to  acknowledge  an  especial  obligation.  To  Profes- 
sor Herbert  E.  Bolton  and  Professor  Herbert  I.  Pri'^tley, 
not  only  for  the  use  of  the  materials  of  the  Bancroft  Library, 
but  also  for  much  personal  assistance,  he  m  likewise  deeply 
indebted.  Miss  Laura  Cooley  of  Los  Angeles  is  especiaUy 
deserving  of  thanks  for  the  indexing  of  the  volume. 

Percy  B.  Goodell  and  Daniel  S.  Hammack,  friends  of  long 
standing  and  companions  on  many  a  Siena  camfung  trip, 
aided  in  the  selection  of  the  photographs  appearing  in  the 
vdume.  Judge  Giant  Jackson  of  Los  Angdcs;  Mrs.  Mabel 
Eilbum  Doty  of  San  Francisco;  and  Dr.  George  Watson 
Cole  of  the  Heniy  £.  Huntington  library  placed  valuable 
manuscript  material  at  the  writer's  disposal,  indebtedness  for 
which  is  ebewheie  more  specifically  acknowledged.  To  Dr. 
Noiman  Bridge  of  Los  Angeles,  who  read  many  of  the 
cfa^>teni  in  manuscript;  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
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Gates  of  Pa^^eua,  the  writer  also  expresses  his  appre- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Charles  Edward  Ciiaprnan,  author  of  the  companion 
volume,  has  given  advice  and  assistance  in  ways  so  numerous 
as  tx>  make  impossible  any  adequate  expression  of  the 
writer's  thanks.  Lastly,  to  his  wife,  Muriel  Stewart  Cleland, 
the  autlior  of  this  book  owes  the  chief  inspiration  for  what- 
ever merit  its  pages  may  possess. 

Robert  Glass  Cleland. 

Occidental  College, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif omia. 
March  10, 1922. 
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BOmON,  CAUFOBMLly  AND  C4NT0N 

On  February  2,  1848,  the  far-flung  province  of  California 
8o  long  the  outpost  of  Spanish  advance  on  the  Pacific,  passed 
out  of  the  possession  of  Mexico  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States.  This  change  of  sovereignty  was  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  forces  set  in  operation  a  full  half  century  before  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  formally  recognized  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  object  of  the  chapters  inunediately 
suooeeding  Is  to  explain  the  motives  behind  the  long  sus- 
tained movement  for  the  aonexation  of  California  by  the 
United  States  and  to  point  out  the  numerous  factors  which 
tended  to  weaken  Mexican  control  over  the  distant  province. 

AmeEican  interest  in  California  was  first  aroused  by  those 
New  England  "merchant  adventurers"  of  the  latter  18th 
and  early  19th  centinies,  who  transfomied  commerce  into 
sneer  romance  and  left  behind  them  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  daring  that  has  not  yet  faded  from  American 
tradition.  Li  the  beginning,  these  New  Englanders  were 
drawn  to  California  by  the  fur  trade  of  the  northwest  coast, 
and  the  opening  of  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Emphe. 

The  origin  of  this  three-cornered  New  England-Northwest- 
Cfainese  trade  dates  back  to  the  year  cl  American  inde- 
pend^ce.  In  1776,  while  the  colony  of  Alta  California  was  ^ 
still  in  swaddling  clothes,  two  vessels  sailed  from  Plymouth 
Harbor,  England — starting  point  of  so  many  famous  voyages 
in  the  world's  history — to  explore  the  northwest  coast  of 
Ameiica  aud  tlie  ibland^a  ul  llie  racific.   The  command  of 
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this  undertaking  was  entrusted  to  Captain  James  Cook,  a 
navigator  of  the  true  Elizabethan  type,  in  whose  soul  lived 
the  same  shrewd  instincts  of  the  sea  and  the  same  bold  love 
of  adventure  that  had  lured  Drake  around  the  world,  and 
sent  HawkiiLs  into  the  forbidden  waters  of  the  Spanish  Main 
two  hundred  year?  before. 

Upon  reaching  the  northwest  coast,  after  a  prolonged  stay 
among  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  Cook  found  the  natives  of 
Nootka  Sound,  and  of  other  places  where  his  vessels  touched, 
eager  to  trade  with  the  Englishmen.  For  this  purpose,  uccord- 
ing  to  the  chromcl^  of  the  e3q)editiou,  the  Indians  brought 

"skins  of  various  animals,  such  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  deer,  rac- 
coons, polecats,  martins,  and  in  particular  of  the  sea  otters,  which 
are  fouiid  at  the  i^slands  East  of  Kamtschiitka. " '  "The  fur  of 
these  animals,"  the  writer  continued,  "is  certainly  softer  and  finer 
than  thai  of  any  othera  we  know  ol  and,  therefore,  the  disoovijiy 
of  this  part  of  the  ContiB^t  of  North  America,  where  ao  valuable 
an  axtiele  of  con  cuneroe  may  be  met  with^  camiot  be  a  matter  of 
indifferenoe.'' 

The  sailors  bought  the  skins  from  the  Indians  for  a  few 
trinkets  of  insignificant  value^  and  used  them  as  bed  cover- 
ings for  protection  against  the  cold  of  the  higher  latitudes. 
When  the  expedition  reached  China,  however,  the  furs,  even 
though  badly  worn  and  in  most  cases  infested  with  vermin, 
commanded  extraordinary  prices.  The  sea  otter  skins  which 
the  sailors  had  secured  were  especially  in  demand,  and  the 
CSiinese  readily  gave  over  a  hundred  dollars  apiece  for  them. 
So  profitable,  indeed,  was  the  trade  that  the  members  of 
the  eacpedition  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  seising 
the  vesseb  and  sailing  back  to  the  American  coasts  for  a  full 
cargo  of  furs,  instead  of  completing  the  voyage  to  England. 

TTie  results  oi  Cook's  voyage  were  not  made  public  until 
1784;  but  some  time  before  the  publicati(Hi  of  his  official 
journals  the  opportunilaes  offered  by  the  northwest  fur 
trade  were  revealed  to  a  few  Americans  (among  whom  were 
Robert  Morris,  John  Paul  Jones,  and  Thomas  Jefferson)  by 
a  very  remarkable  adventurer,  John  Ledyard,  who  had 
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served  as  corporal  on  Cook's  expedition.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  field  by  Morris 
and  Ledyard;  but  misfortune  dogged  the  latter's  steps,  so 
that  he  never  succeeded  in  reaching  the  northwest  coast 
again.  Before  1790,  however,  British  and  Russian  traders, 
profiting  from  Cook's  discovery,  were  visiting  the  coast 
in  such  numbers  tliat  the  Spanish  government  became 
alarmed  and  made  a  futile  effort  to  shut  out  the  interlopers. 
The  chief  result  of  these  activities  was  the  Nootka  Sound 
controversy  and  the  end  of  Spain's  policy  of  exclusion  north 
of  California. 

In  the  meantime  the  Revolutionary  War  had  come  to  a 
close,  leaving  the  Americaii  States  face  to  face  with  serious 
problems  of  go\'eriimerit  and  equally  grave  economic 
difficulties.  The  rominereial  situation  touched  especially 
the  merchant  and  shipping  interests  of  New  England,  forcing 
them  to  look  abroad  for  markets  and  to  develop  new  lines 
of  commercial  enterprise  if  they  were  to  prevent  complete 
stagnation  of  trade.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  a  certain 
William  Shaw,  supercargo  of  the  Empress  of  China,  sailed 
from  Boston  early  in  1784  for  the  Orient.  Reaching  Macao^ 
the  part  of  entiy  for  Canton,  Shaw  disposed  of  his  cargo 
to  good  advantage  and  thus  opened  an  entirely  new  field 
lor  American  oommeroe* 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  trade  thus  begun  not 
only  enriched  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  sci^kmuxL,  but 
also  exerted  a  very  profound  influence  upon  the  course  of 
California  history.  Shortly  after  Shaw's  successful  venture 
a  company  of  Boston  merchants,  headed  by  Joseph  Barrell, 
oonceived  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  New  Eng^d-Chinese 
commme  so  as  to  include  the  northwest  coast.  In  keying 
with  ibis  plan  the  company  sent  two  vessels  to  1^  Pacific 
in  1787.  These  were  the  CdunifyUi^  under  John  KiendridCy 
and  the  Lady  WaMnffiont  under  Robert  Grey. 

Hie  present  narrative  makes  no  pretense  of  dealing  with 
(he  memorable  expeditions  (tf  these  two  men,  since  thdr 
field  of  operations  and  discoveries  touched  the  northwest 
lather  than  the  Galifonila  coast  Inasnmch,  however,  as 
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these  voyages  ushered  in  the  New  England  trade  with  the 
northwest  coast  and  China,  they  had  a  direct  bearing  upon 
California  history.  In  this  trade  furs  constituted  the  chief 
item  of  every  cargo;  and  before  long,  fur  huntinaj  ceased  to 
be  localized  along  the  nortliern  coast,  but  extended  from 
South  America  to  Alaska,  flourishing  especially  off  the  long 
stretches  of  unfrequented  seaboard  and  in  the  little-used 
harbors  of  California.^ 

Most  of  the  furs  obtained  by  American  vessels  were 
carried  to  Canton,  which  was  then  one  of  the  chief  fur  mar- 
kets of  the  wfirld.  One  vcasim  for  thh  demand  for  furs 
among  the  Chinese  was  the  lack  of  heating  facilities  in  their 
homes,  and  the  consequent  reliance  of  the  people  upon  heavy 
clothing  to  protect  them  against  the  cold,  both  indoors  and 
out.  By  those  able  to  afford  the  luxury,  furs  were  conse- 
quently much  sought  after;  and  a  fur  garment  became  a 
sort  of  heirloom  to  be  passed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
several  generations. 

When  the  American  trade  with  China  began,  the  latter 
nation  was  living  under  its  traditional  policy  of  exclusion. 
Foreign  vessels  were  allowed  to  touch  only  at  a  sin 2;! o  port, 
that  of  Macao,  through  which  entrance  was  had  to  Canton. 
The  trade  was  hedged  about  with  all  manner  of  additional 
restrictions  which  sprang  from  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the 
Chinese  government,  but  from  the  veiy  besuming  American 
merchants  were  treated  with  somewhat  greater  favor  than 
those  of  European  countries. 

As  tune  went  on  the  value  of  the  Chinese  commeroe  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent  to  New  England  merchants. 
The  Yankee  navigators  of  those  early  days  not  only  had  great 
daring  and  skill  in  the  handhng  of  ships;  but  also  combined 
with  their  kndwiedge  of  the  sea  a  native  shrewdness  and 
originality  in  busmess  that  made  them  successful  competi- 
tors in  eveiy  branch  of  international  conmieroe  in  which 
they  chose  to  engage. 


'  The  first  N*  w  England  vessel  to 
touch  at  a  California  port  was  the 
OUttf  oonmumded  by  Cfaptain  Ebco- 


ezer  Dorr,  which  put  into  Monterey 
October  29,  1796.  Dorr  was  not  a 
fur  trader. 
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III  the  Chinese  trade  the  New  Enghndere  had  a  free  field 
in  idueh  to  exerciae  all  their  native  abilitj^ .  Disregarding 
euBtom  ftod  tradition,  ^htsy  "inverted  all  the  andent  rules 
of  doing  businfieB  at  Canton."  Onoe  in  the  Pacific,  the 
navigator  felt  himself  superior  to  any  law  tihat  proved  in- 
convenient to  his  business.  Ships'  papers  and  names  were 
dianged  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  moment;  customs  duties 
were  evaded,  and  forbidden  trade  carried  on  with  calm 
disregard  for  local  rcsz;ulations.  Competition  with  rivals 
of  other  nations  and  bet-weon  New  England  merchants 
themselves  led  to  secrecy  in  coimnercial  dealings,  constant 
search  for  new  fields  of  enterprise,  and  remarkable  reduction 
in  sailing  time  from  port  to  port.  For  the  most  part  the 
vessels  en^Ligr^J  in  the  China  trade  were  sound  and  well 
equipped;  but  when  occasion  required,  a  Yankee  captain 
would  take  a  leaky,  worm-eateu  craft,  man  it  with  a  crew 
made  up  of  broken  down  sailors  or  deserters  from  other 
vessels,  Rail  it  half  way  around  the  world  in  spite  of  storm 
and  niutmy,  and  make  his  fortune  on  the  cargo. 

In  searching  for  commodities  acceptable  to  the  (  liinese, 
the  New  England  vessels  soon  left  the  regular  channels  of 
trade  for  out<-of-the-way  and,  in  many  cases,  previously 
undiscovered  ports.  They  penetrated  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  South  Seas.  The  harbors  of  South  Amerim,,  California, 
ajid  the  northwest  were  almost  as  well  known  to  them  as 
their  own  coast-s  of  New  England.  Tliey  became  familiar 
sights  to  tlie  natives  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  In- 
dians of  Alaska.  And  when,  after  sailing  through  most  of 
the  Seven  Seas,  a  New  England  vessel  finally  reached  Can- 
ton, its  cargo  would  be  made  up,  aside  from  the  original 
store  of  domestic  products  with  which  it  left  Boston,  of  a  score 
of  commodities  from  the  world's  out-lying  ports — copper 
from  Chili,  sandalwood  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  rice 
from  Manila  and  Java,  mother-of-pearl  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  pepper,  tin,  fish  maws,  and  birds'  nests  from  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Most  valuable  of  all  were  the  furs 
from  South  America,  California,  and  the  northwest  co^t. 

By  a  fortunate  combination  <k  circumstances  the  Ameri- 
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cans  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  this  fur  teade  after  the  Ix^gjimlng 
of  the  oentmy.  The  RussiaiiB,  first  to  enter  the  field  of  the 
northwesti  were  limited  in  their  intercourse  with  Qiina  to 
a  aemiHdflaidestuie  overland  trade  of  too  amaU  proporlaons 
to  supply  a  market  for  any  considerable  number  of  funs. 
The  En^ish,  who  might  have  preempted  the  busineaB  after 
Cook's  voyage,  were  likewise  restrictedi  not  by  Chinese  law 
as  was  the  case  of  the  Russians,  but  the  conflicting  privi- 
leges €i  two  great  monppoEes— the  East  India  and  the  South 
Companies.  The  fonner,  whidi  heki  the  exclusive  rigiht 
in  England  to  trade  with  CSiina,  was  not  free  to  s^d  its 
vessels  across  the  Pacific  for  furs^  and  would  not  permit  its 
South  Sea  rival  to  infringe  upon  the  Chinese  monopoly. 
The  consequence  was  that  neither  company  could  profit 
by  the  northwest  trade.  In  various  w^xyn,  it  is  true,  a  few 
English  vessels  succeeded  in  trespassing  upon  the  l]ast  India 
Company's  prerogative;  but  the  bulk  of  the  bu;siiie<s  neces- 
sarily fell  into  the  hands  of  Americans.  In  this  nionopoly 
the  latter  were  also  aided  by  the  effect  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  upon  European  shipping. 

The  New  England  traders  soon  entered  into  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Ruasian  American  Fur 
Company,  which  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  Russian 
activities  on  the  Pacific  in  1799.  Under  these  ap^reements 
the  Russians  engap^ed  to  furnish  furs  and  coni]iauies  of 
Indian  huntei*s  to  the  American  vessels,  while  tlie  New 
Englanders  undertook  to  dispo<;p  of  the  skins  in  China  and 
bring  back  such  supplies  as  the  liussian  company  required 
for  its  settlements  in  Alaska. 

The  furs  carried  to  China  were  of  many  kinds — land 
otter,  fox,  rabbit,  beaver,  nulria,  musk  rat.  sea  lion,  and 
sea  elf^phant.  The  skins  of  chief  value,  however,  were  those 
of  the  fur  seal  and  the  sea  otter.  The  fur  seal  abounded 
along  the  South  American  coast  and  on  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  from  Lower  California  northward  to  Alaska.  These 
skins  formed  the  bulk  of  most  of  the  fur  cargoes  carried  to 
China  until  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  seal  in  southern 
waters  by  indiscriminate  slaughter.  In  17d8,  for  example^ 
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Gi4)tam  Fanning,  in  'oommand  of  the  Betsey,  obtained  a  fuU 
cargo  of  seal  skins  from  a  single  hunt  on  the  island  of  Masa- 
fuero;  and  during  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  the  same 
island  yielded  more  than  a  million  skins  to  other  American 
hunters.  In  one  ye^ii ,  it  Ls  said,  tiurLy  vessels  were  engaged 
iii  the  iiidLLstry  off  the  South  American  coast.  California  waa 
likewise  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for  these  early  sealers, 
the  FaraUon  Islands  alone  producing  over  150,000  skins 
between  1809  and  1812.  The  pelts  brought  an  average 
price  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  in  the  Chinese 
market;  and  each  animal  also  furniiihed  nearly  a  gallon  and 
a  half  of  excellent  oil. 

The  fur  of  cliief  importance  in  California  history,  however, 
was  not  that  of  tiie  seal  but  of  the  sea  otter.  This  animal, 
indeed,  exerted  almost  as  great  an  iniluence  as  the  beaver 
upon  the  course  of  North  American  history.  It  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Russian  occupation  of  /Uaska,  the  early 
voyap;(  s  of  lOnglishmen  to  the  British  Columbia  coast,  and  the 
first  contact  of  Americans  with  California  and  the  northwest. 

To  d(^rribc  the  fur  of  the  sen  otter  one  must  ;ii)pi()pii;ite 
good  old  Sir  Isaac  Walton's  tribute  to  the  strawbtMiy — ■ 

Doubtless  God  might  have  made  a  more  beautiful  fur, 
but  doubtless  He  never  did."  The  skin  of  the  full  grown 
animal  was  nearly  five  feet  long,  and  from  two  feet  to  two 
aod  a  half  feet  wide.  The  fur,  normally  about  three  quarters 
cf  an  indi  in  leiigth,  had  a  jet-black,  glossy  surface  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  The  finest  skins  also  oontauied  some  white 
hairs  intermingled  with  the  black. 

The  habitat  of  the  sea  otter  extended  from  about  28^ 
north  latitude  to  the  Aleutian  Islands.  It  was  found  in 
largest  numbers  off  the  coasts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  the  islands  of  Cerros,  Guadalupe,  San 
Miguel  and  those  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The  otter 
of  these  fthnmJ  islands,  in  fact,  yielded  the  most  valuable 
fur  of  the  entire  eoast  from  Alaska  to  Lower  California;  and 
the  stretch  oC  sea  from  Gatalina  to  Santa  Cnu  was  conse- 
quently a  common  hunting  ground  for  American  vessels. 
The  kmg  leaches  of  San  Francisco  Bay  were  also  favorite 
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hwintB  of  the  animal;  and  above  the  California  line,  it  was 
found  in  lat^gest  nmnbe»  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Gape  Blanco, 
Point  Grenville  and  Grey's  Harbor. 

Vessels  engaged  in  the  tmffic  obtained  furs  in  various 
ways.  On  the  northwest  coast  most  of  the  skins  were  secured 
by  trade  with  the  Indians.  In  Califomia  waters  the  New 
Englandcrs  both  hunted  on  their  own  account  and  also 
purchased  skins  from  the  mission  authorities  or  govern- 
ment officials.  By  an  arrangement  aheady  mentioned,  the 
Russian  American  ( \>ni]mny  sometimes  furnished  Americsm 
vessels  with  Ivadiak  Indians  to  serve  as  himters.  These 
hunters  were  brought  down  to  the  California  coast,  and 
left  in  small  groups  on  the  Farallon,  Channel,  or  Lower 
California  Islands.  From  time  to  time  the  vessel  then 
brought  them  supplies,  or  came  to  take  off  the  skiiLs  al- 
ready procured.  Since  these  Indian  hunters  lived  almost 
entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  the  animals  secured,  the  cost  of 
procuring  furs  in  this  way  was  very  low. 

The  Indians  hunted  chiefly  from  the  shore,  or  in  skin 
canoes  called  bidarkas.  They  sometimes  used  rifles  in 
hunting,  but  more  commonly  employed  nets,  clubs,  and 
spcaiT.  Thr*  ufc  of  those  primitive  weapons,  however,  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  wastage  of  furs,  since  man\^  of  the  otter, 
killed  after  a  long  chase,  sank  beneath  the  water  and  were 
never  recovered.  This  difficulty  was  sometimes  obviated 
by  the  use  of  a  native  wooden  harpoon,  with  a  head  some 
ox  or  eight  inches  long,  to  whidi  was  attadied  a  long 
string. 

The  Americans,  when  hunting  by  themselves  or  with 
Indian  crews,  employed  a  specially  constructed  boat  known 
as  the  otter  canoe.  This  was  generally  fifteen  feet  long,  five 
feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  The  ends  were  pointed 
and  the  sides  somewhat  flaring.  Short,  thick  biaded  paddles 
were  used,  because  the  ordinary  paddle  was  not  capable 
of  driving  the  canoe  through  the  thick  beds  of  kelp  where  the 
otter  were  usually  found.  The  crew  such  a  boat  con- 
sisted of  three  men,  two  to  paddle,  and  one  to  shoot.  Three 
canoes  ordinarily  hunted  in  company,  one  in  the  center 
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and  am  on  eitiier  flank  to  prevent  the  animal  from  escaping. 
Two  or  three  rifles,  a  little  coffee,  tea,  and  shipbread  made 
op  the  equipment  of  each  canoe. 

There  is  no  way  of  dcterniining  the  number  of  sea  otter 
skins  carried  from  the  nort]n\  est  coast  and  California  to  liie 
Chinese  market.  William  Sturgis,  one  of  the  best  kno-vNTi 
aud  most  successful  of  the  New  England  tnidors,  estimated 
the  number  at  approxiniately  18,000  for  the  year  1801.  The 
follow  iiie;  t^ible  will  also  help  to  show  something  of  the 
Importance  of  the  trade  from  1804  to  1812: 

Year     Number  cf  Skins      Year      Number  €f  Skins 


The  prolitv«?  from  the  trade  were  often  enoinioas,  though 
competition  among  the  traders  sometimes  raised  the  puce 
demaiided  by  the  Indians  beyond  all  reason,  or  ghittcd  the 
Chinese  market.  The  vessels,  of  from  100  to  250  tons  burden, 
usually  spent  between  two  and  three  years  away  from  their 
home  port  in  New  England,  making  one  or  two  trips  from 
California  or  the  nfirthwest  to  China  during  tliat  time.  In 
tradiiip;  witli  tln^  Indians,  blue  cloth,  beads,  knives,  blankets, 
gunpowder,  l)iiii;]it  colored  feathers  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  e\'on  abalonc  shells  were  exclmnged  for  the  furs. 
Sturgis  on  one  voyage  collected  6,000  skins,  purchasing 
560  in  half  a  day  with  goods  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  in 
Boston.  The  same  skins  sold  for  $40  apiece  in  the  Canton 
market.  On  his  first  voyage  Richard  Cleveland,  like  Wil- 
liam Stuigis  a  well-known  New  England  trader,  succeeded 
in  purchasmg  from  the  Norfolk  Sound  Indians  more  than 
300  skins  at  a  cost  of  two  yards  of  cotton  cloth  apiece.  The 
same  skins  were  then  selling  for  $23  each  in  the  Canton 
market.  Jonathan  Winship,  when  master  of  the  O'Cain, 
bought  furs  for  two  cents  each  from  the  Indians  of  Trinidad 
Bay;  another  fortunate  navigator  received  $8000  in  furs  in 
return  for  a  rusty  iron  chisel.  On  one  occasion  an  invest- 


1801^ 

1805-6 
180P.-7 
1807-^ 


11,000 

17,445 
14,251 
16,647 


1806-0.. 

1809-  10 

1810-  11, 

1811-  12, 


7,044 

11,000 
9,200 
11,503 
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meat  of  S40,000  returned  S150,000;  aeain,  a  profit  of  S284|000 
was  obtained  from  an  outlay  of  $50,000. 

The  average  price  for  sea  otter  skins  at  Canton  was  in 
the  neS^iborhood  of  140,  but  the  trade  was  subject  to 
severe  fluctuations.  In.  1785,  prime  skins  were  binging 
S120  each;  by  1802,  however,  th^were  sdling  for  only  120; 
a  few  years  later,  th^  had  a  market  value  of  nearly  $50. 

As  the  otter  decreased  in  number,  the  Americans  and 
Russians  gradually  abandoned  the  organised  eKpediti<m8 
along  the  California  coast.  But  for  many  years  the  business 
was  continued  on  a  small  scale.  Occasionally  a  hundred 
or  more  skins  would  be  taken  by  one  of  these  later  expedi- 
tions, but  the  day  of  the  sea  otter  as  an  important  factor  in 
California  history  was  definitely  over  before  1820.  While 
it  flourished,  howevei,  the  influence  of  this  early  coastal  fur 
trade  and  the  Chinese  commerce  of  wliich  it  was  a  pai  t  viin 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  From  it  the  American  public 
acquired  their  first  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  possibili- 
ties of  California.  From  it,  also,  came  the  first  impetus  in 
the  movement  for  annexation.' 

The  material  relating  to  the  coastal  fur  trade  and  the  New 
Eni^and^Chinese  oonunerce  is  fragmentary  and  widely  scattered. 
This  chapter  has  been  based  prindpally  upon  the  following  aouroes: 

1.  Unpublished  manuscriptB  in  the  Bancroft  library. 

2.  Various  articles  in  audi  magarines  as  l^es'  Register,  and 
Hunt's  MerchanVs  Magazine. 

3.  (a)  Shaler,  Robert,  Journal  of  a  voyage  from  China  to  the 
northwestern  coast  of  America  made  in  1804,'^  in  the  American 
Registpr,  III  (1808),  135-175.  The  portion  of  this  narrative  re- 
lating to  California  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B  of  this  vohime. 

(b)  Cleveland,  Richard  J.,  Narrative  qf  voyages  and  commercial 
enterprises  (Cambridge>  1842). 

*  The  eea  otter  is  almost  uakoown  and  it  may  stin  be  possible  to  save 

today    on    the    California    coast.  tho  sfM^cies  from  extinction.  The 

One  herd,  however,  ha»  hem  seen  iur  is  iiometimes  obtainable  in  the 

within  the  past  few  yc^irs  off  Man-  Londoii  miricet  at  ao  aibmbitaiit 

tcpcy.   The  Califrtrnia  law  imposes  a  {MMe. 
heavy  fine  for  kiiiing  the  animals, 
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BBSTBICnONB  AND  JBVASIONB 

So  long  as  California  remained  under  Spanish  control, 
foreign  vessels  were  forbidden  to  trade  along  the  coast. 
This  restrictive  policy,  however,  was  subject  to  constant 
evasion,  both  through  the  daring  and  ingenuity  of  the 
American  navigators;  and  because  necessity  and  self-interest, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  any  adequate  means  of  enforcing 
the  royal  decrees,  led  the  Calif  or  nians  themselves  to  encour- 
age all  manner  of  illicit  trade  with  the  foreign  interlopers. 

In  this  conflict  of  interests  between  crown  and  colonists 
Califonua  enjoyed  no  unique  distinction,  for  the  same  con- 
ditions existed  everywhere  in  the  Spanish  possessions.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  Califomians  were  farthest  removed  from 
the  seat  (rf  authority  in  Mexico,  they  were  able  to  enjoy 
an  exceptional  freedom  in  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
vessels  of  other  nations. 

In  the  province  itself,  except  for  a  few  of  the  crudest  arts, 
there  was  almost  no  industrial  life.  Because  of  tins  lack  of 
domestic  manufactures,  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
Califomias  could  be  served,  law  or  no  law,  <mly  by  dealings 
with  the  foreign  trader.  The  better  classes  among  the 
CaUfomians  were  naturally  most  dependent  upon  the 
commodities  obtainable  in  this  way,  and  the  trade  was 
therefore  highly  favored  by  the  missions  authorities,  wealthy 
rancheros,  and  government  officials — ^the  last,  especially, 
obtaming  fiom  it  not  only  badly  needed  supines,  but  also 
veiy  considmble  sums  of  ready  mon^  willi  which  to  inr 
crease  their  meager  and  precarious  salaries. 

While  the  Calif  omians  were  thus  very  mAterially  benefitted 
by  the  coming  of  the  foreign  ships,  the  latter  profitted 
equally  tim)ugh  tiie  trade.  The  greater  part  of  the  business 
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was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  for  tins  purpose  tbe  AmericanB 
brought  with  them  a  wide  variety  of  goodsi  chiefly  from 
New  England,  Europe,  and  China.  Thus  the  cargo  of  a 
fur  vessel  ordinarily  consisted  of  shoes,  hardware,  crockery, 
decorated  diina,  cotton  doth,  silks  of  various  hues,  shawls, 
pepper,  spices,  handJcerchiefs  of  ev^  variety  and  color, 
gunpowder,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  articles  to  meet 
the  needs  or  vanities  of  Spanish  padre,  gallant  and  seiiorita. 

In  addition  to  the  skins  received  in  exchange  for  such 
articles,  the  foreign  vessels  also  obtained  large  quantities 
of  supplies,  especially  beef,  hogs,  beans,  and  grain,  which 
they  carried  to  the  Russian  settlements  iu  iVlaska,  along 
with  merchandise  from  New  England  and  Cliina.  Fresh 
vegetables  from  the  mission  or  ranch  gardens  were  likewise 
in  great  demaud  to  prevent  scurvy  among  the  crews,  and 
not  infrequently  these  were  acconipaiiied  by  presents  of 
fresh  eggs  or  other  delicacies  from  padre  or  rancher o  to 
the  ship's  commander.  It  is  not  recorded,  however,  that 
such  marks  of  hospitality  dulled  the  traditional  skill  of  the 
Yankee  captains  in  subsequent  trading  operations  with  the 
courteous  Calif ornians. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  navigator  off  the 
California  coast  was  that  of  keeping  his  vessel  in  repair  and 
free  from  barnacleii  and  sea  growth.  These  not  only  retarded 
the  sailing  power  of  the  ship,  hut  if  allowed  to  collect  too 
long  also  furnished  a  breeding  place  for  ]):uasites  which 
event  1 1  ate  through  the  ship's  timbers  and  made  her  un* 
seaworthy. 

The  usual  practice  was  to  careen  the  sliip  at  certain  inter- 
vals and  burn  or  scrape  off  the  accumulated  growth.  This 
could  not  be  done,  however,  in  any  of  the  well  known  ports 
of  the  California  mainland,  without  exposing  the  ship  in  its 
helpless  condition,  together  with  the  crew,  to  the  danger 
of  capture  by  some  unusually  zealous  or  ova?<-covetou8 
official.  This,  of  necessity,  led  the  American  navigators 
when  in  California  waters  to  seek  out-of-the*way  harbors, 
where  the  cleaning  and  refitting  of  their  vessels  could  be 
carried  on  without  fear  of  aonoyance  from  meddling  officers 
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of  the  law.  Hie  Gulf  of  Calif ornia  furnished  several  bays 
auiteble  for  such  operations;  but  the  most  frequented  of 
tlieBe  ports  of  lef uige  were  provided  by  certain  islands  which 
lay  not  far  from  the  Calif omia  mainland.  One  of  the  most 
favored  of  these  was  the  well-weltered  harbor  of  CataUna, 
anoe  known  as  Avalon,  to  which  thousands  of  visitors  now  go 
annually  to  enjoy  the  restfulness  and  delight  of  its  climate 
and  semi-tropic  waters. 

The  first  American  ship  of  record  to  sail  into  this  quiet 
bay  was  the  Ldia  Byrdy  under  command  of  ^lliam  Shaler, 
a  northwest  fur  trader  of  characteristic  New  England  stuff, 
fince  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Shaler  in  repairing  his 
vessel,  and  the  ingenuity  shown  in  overcoming  his  pre- 
dicaments, were  typical  of  many  another  trader  on  the 
California  coast  in  those  early  days,  the  story  is  worth 
repeating  iu  some  detail. 

The  Lelia  Byrd,  v\'vn  when  she  left  Canton  for  the  north- 
west coast,  was  so  leaky  and  unsea worthy  that  "she  re- 
quired pumping  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  "  to  keep  her 
afloat.  A  year  of  traffic  from  the  Columbia  River  to  (iuate- 
,  mala  naturally  did  not  improve  her  condition,  and  on  May  1, 
1805,  iShaler  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Avalon  to  repair  the 
damaged  and  leaking  craft.  The  harbor  he  named  Port 
Roussillon,  in  honor  of  a  Polish  exile  who  had  associated 
hiiridf  in  the  enterprise  with  Shaler  and  bis  partner, 
Ricliard  Cleveland . 

In  this  sheltered  bay,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  main- 
land, Shaler  beached  the  Lrh'a  Byrd  in  pcM  lc^cf  security  and 
estabhshed  a  temporary  camp  on  shore  where  he  laiulod 
an  the  movable  parts  of  the  car^^o.  Tn  these  operations  lie 
was  assisted  by  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  island,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  method  used  in  repair- 
ing the  veesel  can  best  be  described  in  the  mariner's  own 
words: 

"After  cauUdog  the  ship's  upp^  works,  and  paying  or  rather 
plastering  them  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  tallow,  as  we  hsul  no 
pitch,  tar  or  any  resinous  suhstanoe  on  board,  we  careened  her. 
We  found  her  bottom  in  a  most  alarming  state;  the  worms  had 
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nearly  destroyed  the  sheathingi  and  were  found  to  be  lodged  in 

the  fcMottom  planks.  I  was  now  pretty  well  assured  of  what  I  had 
long  before  feared;  that  is,  that  sho  would  not  crirrv'  us  hack  to 
Canton.  We,  however,  repaired  thf  first  side  in  a  t<jlf'ral)l(>  manner, 
and  paid  it  with  a  thick  coat  of  iiine  aiid  tallow;  righted  and  hove 
out  the  other  side,  which  we  found  far  worse  than  the  first.  The 
keel  and  stern-post  were  nearly  reduced  to  a  honeycomb.  It  was 
nectary  to  heave  her  far  out,  in  order  to  apply  effectually  such 
remedies  as  were  in  our  power,  but  unfortunately  we  hove  her 
rather  too  far,  and  ahe  upeet  and  filled.  TUa  was  a  sad  mlafor- 
tune.  It  did  not  disoourage  us,  however,  and  we  went  to  work 
with  spirit  and  resolution  to  remedy  it,  and  had  the  satisfactioa 
of  righting  her  the  next  day,  without  apparently  having  suffered 
any  material  damage.  The  day  following  we  pumped  and  bailed 
out  the  water,  and  the  day  after  hove  the  ship  out  a  third  time, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  6nd  her  leak  so  bad  that  we  were  obliged 
to  right  her  immediately.  I  next  determined  to  lay  the  ship 
ashore  at  high  water,  and  endeavor  to  repair  her  when  the  tide 
should  leave  her.  The  experiment  was  trieii  witliout  effect,  as  she 
buried  herself  so  much  in  the  sand  as  to  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
do  anything  effectual;  but  the  greatest  misfortune  was  that,  as 
the  tide  (»me  in  again,  we  found  the  ship  le^k  so  bad  that  both 
pumps  were  necessary  to  keep  her  free.  This  deniandeii  aii  im- 
mediate remedy;  and  as  the  leak  was  known  to  be  aft,  I  ordered 
the  mizenmast  to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  eome  at  it.  The  leak 
was  floon  discovered  fay  this  means,  but  so  situated  that  we  could 
apply  no  other  remedy  than  the  lime  and  tallow  that  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  her  bottom;  this,  mixed  with  oakum, 
was  driven  down  on  the  leak  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it 
reduced  by  these  means  to  one  pump  by  the  time  she  was  afloat. 
We  now  btunt  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  which  we  put  into  stiff 
mortar,  and  put  on  the  first,  laying  a  platform  of  boards  over  it, 
and  oo^'ering  the  whole  with  several  tons  of  stones  to  keep  it 
firmly  down.  This  new  method  of  stopping  leaks  we  found  to 
answer  verj^  well,  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  mass 
had  consolidated,  the  ship  made  very  little  water."  ^ 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  while  the  trade  carried 
on  by  such  veaada  aa  the  Ldia  Byrd  was  oontraiy  to  Spanish, 
law,  few  attempts  were  ever  made  by  the  govermneat  to 

>  See  Appendix  B.  Shsler  made  Byrd.  llieineideBtraoonledlieieoo- 
twovogragwIoCalifotiiiaiiktheleKai    anied  on  the  aeoond  Toyse»> 
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stop  the  ilkgal  traffic,  beneficial  to  GaUf oniiaii  and  foreigner 
ali^  or  to  confiscate  the  ofiending  yessel.  A  few  instances, 
are  reoofded,  however,  where  the  unexpected  took  place  and 
the  innocent  smuggler  found  himself  in  the  toils  of  an 
almost  forgotten  law.  On  her  first  voyage  to  California,  the 
Ldia  Byrd,  armed  like  most  vessels  of  her  class,  got  into 
unexpected  difficulty  with  the  commandant  at  San  Diego. 

This  incident  occuned  early  in  1803.  Shaler  and  Cleve-  ^ 
land,  after  reachmg  the  F^jidfic  way  of  Gape  Horn,  had 
caniBd  on  a  semi-clandestine,  but  highly  pzofitaMe  trade  in  a 
number  of  the  Spanish  ports  of  the  west  coast.  At  San  Bias, 
to  mention  a  typical  incident,  they  secured  eixteen  hundred 
sea  otter  skins,  recently  arrived  there  from  California,  at  a 
price  which  ensured  them  a  profit  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  entire  cost  of  the  voyage.  After  this  transaction,  in 
which  a  Mexican  official,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  broke 
the  law  and  made  a  fortune,  Shaler  brought  the  Ldia  Byrd 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Di^o.  Here,  or  so  he  liad  heai  d  at 
the  Tres  Marias  Island-^,  "a  parcel  of  sea-otters'  skins,  which 
might  be  obtained  advantageously,  '  awaited  his  arrival. 

Shortly  after  the  vessel  anchored  in  San  Diego  harbor, 
the  commandant  of  the  presidio,  Don  Manuel  Rodriquez, 
came  aboard  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  he  could  muster, 
and  left  a  guard  on  the  Ldixi  Byrd  to  see  that  no  contraband 
trade  was  canied  on.  From  the  sergeant  of  this  guard 
Shaler  learned  that  a  few  days  kxjfore,  another  American 
ship,  the  Alexander,  commanded  by  Captain  Brown,  had 
been  at  San  Diego  and  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  several 
hundred  otter  skins  from  soldiers  and  residents  of  the  town. 
News  of  the  transaction  having  come  to  Don  Manuel's  ears, 
he  had  boarded  the  sliip  and  seized  the  skins,  together  with 
some  of  the  cargo.  Added  to  those  already  in  his  pos- 
session, the  confiscated  furs  increased  the  commandant's 
stock  to  nearly  a  thousand. 

''These  skins/'  wrote  Cleveland,  "we  made  eveiy  effort  to 
dbtsin  from  hun;  and,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  as  well  pleased  to  sell  as  we  should  have  been  to  pur- 
diase  them,  if  the  transaction  had  been  praetioable  without  being 
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known  to  the  people,  yet,  as  this  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
they  were  all  spies  on  each  other,  he  dared  not  indulge  his  desire 
of  selling  them  to  us.  Had  Brown  negotiated  with  the  command- 
ant first,  it  h  most  probable  he  would  have  obtained  the  wbole 
qiiRiitity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  avoided  the  humiliating 
predicament  of  having  his  ship  taken  possession  of  by  the  rabble/' 

Since  there  was  no  prospect  of  securing  the  furs  held  by 
Rodriquez,  Shaler  and  Cleveland  prepared  to  quit  the  har- 
bor. But  having  learned  that  a  few  skins  might  be  pur- 
chased from  private  parties,  the  Americans  sent  two  boats 
ashore  under  co\'er  of  dark  moss  to  complete  the  transaction. 
One  of  these  boats  returned  in  safety;  but  the  other,  which 
contained  the  inate  and  two  sailors,  was  seized  by  the 
commandant,  who  bound  the  men  and  left  them  under 
guard  on  the  bcif  li.  The  following  morning  Cleveland 
and  Shaler  rescued  the  prisoners  and  regained  possession 
of  the  (()nfi«rated  boat.  The  proceedings  were  simple^  as 
Cleveland  narrates  them: 

"As  a  prcliiiunar>'  step,  the  guard  on  board  were  disarmed  and 
made  to  go  below;  then  I  went  with  four  men,  each  with  a  brace 
of  loaded  pistols,  to  the  rescue  of  those  on  diore.  On  landing, 
we  ran  up  to  the  guard  and,  presenting  our  pistob,  ordered  them 
instantly  to  release  our  men  from  their  ligatures;  for  they  had  been 
tied  hand  and  foot,  and  had  been  lying  on  the  ground  all  night. 
This  order  was  readily  complied  with  by  the  three  soldiers,  who 
had  been  guarding  them;  and,  to  prevent  mischief,  we  took  away 
their  anns,  dipped  them  in  the  water,  and  left  them  ou  the  beach." 

Having  gotten  the  men  safely  on  board,  the  next  problem 
was  to  escape  from  the  harbor  without  being  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  the  Spamsh  fort  at  the  entrance.  Shaler  had 
already  examined  this  fortress  and  found  it  equipped  with 
eight  bra^s  nine-pounders,  in  fair  condition,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  arniuunition.  In  leaving  the  harbor  a  vessel  had 
to  pass  within  easy  musket  shot  of  this  fort,  and  as  the 
breeze  had  almost  died  away,  the  escape  of  the  Lelia  Byrd 
seemed  highly  unlikely.  The  Americans,  however,  resolved 
to  take  the  xisk*  and  thus  brought  on  the  bloodless  Battle 
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of  San  DiegQ,  March  22,  1803.  01  this  engagement  Cleve- 
land gives  the  following  account: 

"While  making  our  prejmraticiDs,  we  perceived  that  all  was 
bustle  and  animatum  on  shore;  both  horse  and  foot  were  flocking 
to  the  fort.  Our  six  thiee-pound^i  which  were  all  broui^t  on 
the  dde  of  the  ship  bearing  on  the  fort,  and  our  fifteen  men  were 
all  our  forcei  with  which  to  resist  a  battery  of  six  nine-pounders, 
and,  at  least,  an  hundred  men.  As  soon  as  our  sails  were  loosed 
and  we  began  to  heave  up  the  anchor,  a  gun  without  shot  was  dis- 
charged from  the  battery,  and  the  Spanish  flag  hoisted ;  perceiving 
no  effect  from  this,  they  fired  a  shot  ahead.  By  this  time  our 
anchor  was  up.  nil  was  set,  and  wo  wore  p^aduall^'  approaching 
the  fort.  In  the  liope  of  preventing  their  firing,  we  c  uised  the 
guard  in  their  uniforms  to  stuml  along  in  tht^  most  exposed  and 
conspicuous  station;  but  it  had  no  effect,  not  even  when  so  near 
the  fort  that  tliey  nuist  have  been  heard  imploring  them  to  desist 
firing,  and  seen  to  fall  with  their  faced  to  the  deck,  at  every  re- 
newed discharge  of  the  cannon.  We  had  been  subjected  to  a  can- 
nonade of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  without  returning  a  shot,  and 
fortunately,  with  injury  only  to  our  rigging  and  sails.  When 
we  arrived  abreast  the  fort,  several  shot  struck  our  huU,  one  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  which  wae  temporarily,  stopped  by  a  wad 
of  oakum.  We  now  opened  our  fire,  and,  at  the  first  broadside, 
saw  numbers,  probably  of  those  who  came  to  see  the  fun,  scamper- 
ing away  up  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  fort.  Our  second  broad- 
side seemed  to  have  catiserl  the  comi)lete  abandonment  of  their 
guns,  as  none  were  fired  afterwards;  nor  could  we  see  any  person 
in  the  fort,  excepting  a  soldior  who  stood  upon  the  ramparts, 
waving  his  hat,  as  if  to  desire  m  to  Uec^ist  firing/' 

In  the  San  Diego  episode,  no  great  harm  was  done  either  to 
the  battery  on  shore  or  to  the  fur  traders.  But  a  few  years 
lat^,  real  misfortune  befdl  a  certain  George  Washington 
Eayrs,  whose  vessel,  tiie  Mercury,  had  up  to  that  tune 
enjoyed  a  long  immunity  in  the  contraband  Oalifomia 
trade.  The  imfortunate  (and  ungrammatical)  navigator 
afterwards  wrote  this  vmion  of  the  affair  to  the  viceroy. 

"I  left  China  in  the  Year  1808,  with  the  small  Am*-  of  C.ir^o 
about  five  thousand  Doll*,  my  fii-st  Business  was  Hunting  Furs, 
This  Business  I  entered  into  with  the  Russian  Governor,  &  con- 
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tinued  several  years,  in  which  time  I  was  in  the  Winter  sea,son  iis 
far  south  as  California  for  supplis,  and  the  purpose  of  taking  Seal 
Skins,  I  received  several  Letters,  from  the  he^d  People  and  Pardres 
of  California  iiitreating  me  to  bring  them  many  Articles  that  they 
wa8  iii  distress  for,  &  could  not  obtain  them  from  the  Continent — 
On  my  return  to  the  Hussian  Settlement,  I  obtained  all  the  Fanning 
utentialB  &  that  was  in  my  Power,  with  the  promise  to  make  what- 
ever more  the  Governor  oould.  Tlie  Hmiting  aad  sealing  BusmeaSi 
I  continued  in,  until!  two  Yeara  alnoe  when  I  obtained  a  Uutge 
Amount  of  Tm  of  the  Russian  Governor.  Tliese  Furs  I  obtained 
on  Credit,  to  bring  him  a  laig  Am*  from  Canton  in  Goods,  A 
Provisions — 

"I  Boui^t  an  old  Vessel  at  Canton,  loaded  hir  entirely  with 
Provisions,  and  loaded  my  own,  with  Provisions  and  Goods,  and 
returned  to  the  Russian  Settloment,  wherp  I  landed  the  two  Car- 
go8,  excepting  a  small  Amount  that  I  reBcrved  for  the  benefit 
of  obtaining  Supplis — 

"I  entered  into  a  Contract  with  the  Russian  Governor,  to 
continue  in  the  Hunting  Business;  while  imployed  in  this  Busi- 
ness, I  received  Letter?  from  Cape  S°  Lucas,  intreating  me  to 
bring  them  many  Articles,  that  they  was  Naked,  &  was  in  great 
want — 

"I  obtained  some  of  the  same  Artidea  again  that  I  had  Sold  the 
Russian  Governor,  A  took  on  Board,  Wheat,  Beans,  A  other 
thin^  that  was  wanting  and  proseded  as  far  as  Cape  Luoas, 

I  made  sale  of  but  little,  taryed  a  few  Days  and  departed  for  the 
Ruasian  Settlement,  haveing  on  board  the  aame  artides  that  ia 
now  in  my  Inventory. 

"My  Ship  on  my  Passage  to  the  Northward,  proved  very  leaky 
and  obliged  me  to  have  hir  Rrp:\irrd  at  the  Russian  Settlement — 
my  detention  was  very  lengthy,  antl  oerationed  me  to  expend  nearly 
all  my  Provisions,  or  insted  of  cohh  ing  to  California,  I  should 
have  proceeded  on  to  Canton — after  I  had  completed  my  Ship, 
took  on  Board  as  I  wrote  Your  Excelit'iic^''  before,  many  Articles 
for  the  Russian  Governor,  to  be  left  at  his  Settleiuiit  at  New  Al- 
bian,  I  delivered  all  that  the  Russian  Commander  could  take, 
leaving  some  of  the  things  still  on  board  my  ship,  &  departed  for 
Califoinia. 

"On  the  2*^  June  when  lying  near  Point  Conception,  with 
my  People  filling  up  Water,  my  Carpenter  cutting  out  oak  for 
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top  mast  Caps,  and  tho  completing  the  repairs  of  my  ship,  T  was 
taken  possession  of,  by  an  firmed  long  Boat  from  the  Spanish 
Merchant  Ship  Flora  of  Lima  Cap*"  D"  Niculas  Noar,-  I  used  no 
means  of  defence,  my  sole  purpose  being  for  supplys,  though  I  was 
treated  in  a  hostile  manner — ^my  Siiip  was  taken  to  S°  Barbara 
the  isanie  night,  and  it  would  take  volumes  to  note  down  the  Pro- 
ceedings, all  conducted  in  low,  cowardly,  mean  perfonnancea — 
snflSse  it  to  say  the  Butiw  eicpeoted  great  Plunder,  saying  I  had 
hall  a  Mflion  on  boaird. 

The  very  Comedamt  of  the  Flaoe  who  seams  the  most  devurted, 
and  has  an  active  psrt,  is  the  very  Government  Offioer,  whom  has 
not  long  since  Received  pay  to  admit  me  to  take  on  board,  Wheat, 
Beef  A  other  Provisions,  A  did  use  his  indeavours  to  get  me  at 
Moitemy  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Coast." 

Eayn  and  his  mm  were  unoemnomously  hustled  ashore 
at  Santa  Barbara  and  the  cargo  distributed  (aocording  to 
Eayr'a  statements)  between  the  oflELcers  of  the  Flora,  the 
^Miniah  commandant  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  Mereury*9 
own  crew.  For  nearly  two  years  Eayra  was  icept  more  or 
leas  mider  restraint,  without  getting  any  satisfaction  for 
the  loss  of  his  vessd  and  goods,  though  he  bombarded  the 
offidab  of  the  Spanish  government,  from  port  commander 
to  viceroy,  with  mdiguant  protests.  Of  these  protests,  the 
following  are  typical  examplee: 

"SanDiego,  July  26, 1814. 
To  His  Excellency,  COmmander-in-Chief  at  Guadalaxara. 

Sir: — can  inform  your  Excellency  with  candor,  I  have  become 
quite  uneaay  of  my  long  detention.   It  is  now  nearly  fourteen 

months  since  I  was  deprived  of  my  ship,  m^^  proporty,  and  my 
lihrrty,  nor  have  I  been  able  in  any  manner  whatever  to  learn 
which  way  that  property  is  going,  or  receive  the  smallest  redress, 
whatever.  Having  wrote  your  Excellency  more  than  once,  how 
my  affairs  have  been  conducted,  receiving  yet  no  answer,  and  being 
fearful  of  my  letters  miscairyuig,  1  must  intrude  on  your  Excel- 

'The  commander  of  the  Flora  tions  nf  the  ninlif,  and  it  is  to  be 
WW  named  No4.  ELsewbere  Eayrs  regretted  and  lamented  that  a  thor- 
nyi  of  Mm  **It  is  mieh  wmmtataom    ougb  ttop  is  not  put  to  all  siieli  un- 

Don  Nichulius  Xuar,  that  ooi  Hsion.s     lawful Ooilll&anden. 
trouble  &  War  between  the  Na* 
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lencj^'s  pationce  again.  The  clandestine  manner  in  which  my  ship 

was  taken  and  conductrtl,  and  my  treatment  after  hemg  landed, 
by  onr  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty's  corriiTianders,  deserves 
particul.ir  attention,  especially  as  this  verv^  commander  had  not 
long  since  been  the  means  of  my  visiting  the  Coast." 

"I  am  a  Subject  of  the  United  States  of  America,  an  honourable 
&  indeix'iuiant  Nation,  a  Nation,  that  never  admites  its  Mor- 
chants  the  liberty  of  Cnpuring,  and  Plundering  Merchant  Sliips 
of  another  Nation  in  a  time  of  Pieee — In  time  of  War,  the  inln  iinan 
treatment  that  I  have  rec cu  d,  wuaid  not  go  unpunished  by  any 
Christian  Nation  whatever — 

"All  cases  admits  a  hearing  &  Trial,  and  am  I,  who  is  an  In- 
dependant  American,  Commandor  of  an  honest  Merchant  Ship, 
to  be  deprived  this  liberty— Had  my  Ship  been  taken,  and  I  not 
allowed  a  second  Shirt  to  my  back,  been  pute  in  confinement  & 
sent  to  some  Capital  for  Trial,  it  would  not  have  been  equal  to  my 
treatment,  if  Properly  is  liable  to  be  taken,  human  flesh  I  presume 
Is  not." 

The  damage  sustained  by  Eayrs  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Mercury  represented  the  maximum  loss  suffered  by  Ameri- 
can fur  traders  on  the  California  coast.  And  in  connection 
with  tliis  case,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  "lawless  Don 
Nicholas  Noar,"  (as  Ea\Ts  habitually  calls  hliu— the  real 
spelling  was  lSo6),  who  acted  "contrary  to  the  laws  of  all 
Christian  countries"  in  seizing  captain,  ship,  cargo,  and  an 
Indian  concubine,  whom  Ea>Ts  esteemed  equally  the  same 
as  if  [she  had  been]  lawfully  married  to  him/'  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  confiscate  six  Mgkly  prized  gold  and 
silver  watches  which  the  Russian  Governor  of  Alaska  liad 
entrusted  to  Eayrs  for  safe  con\'eyarice  to  Cant-on,  was  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California  government,  hut 
had  sailed  from  Lima,  Peru,  under  direct  orders  from  the 
viceroy. 

The  seizure  of  Eayrs,  accordingly,  was  not  the  work  of 
pro^nncial  authorities,  nor  did  it  at  all  represent  their  general 
attitudo.  For  the  Californians  looked  with  great  favor  upon 
the  foreign  traders,  and  local  officials  had  no  desire  to  destroy 
a  commercial  intercourse  by  means  of  which  the  people  of 
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the  isolated  province  obtained  all  of  their  iuxuriee,  and  many 
of  the  very  necessities  of  life. 

This  eagerness  for  foreign  trade  on  the  part  of  the  Cali- 
foraiaos,  in  spite  of  Spanish,  and  later  of  Mexican  opposition, 
k  one  (tf  the  striking  characteristics  of  California  history 
down  to  the  time  of  the  American  occupation.  The  plan 
of  the  porait  oountiy  to  maintain  control  of  the  province 
by  isolating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  defeated,  not 
only  hy  the  enterprise  of  the  foreigner,  but  also  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  native  to  limit  himself  to  the  beef  and  grain  of 
his  own  raising,  or  the  cloth  of  his  own  weaving.  This 
demand  for  more  varied  oonunodities  meant  a  welcome  to 
foieign  ships,  and  with  foreign  traders  came  inevitably  the 
extensioQ  of  foreign  influence  in  the  affairs  of  California. 

hi  addition  to  the  Shaler-Clevekuid  narratives  previously  listed, 
the  following  manuscripts  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
proved  especially  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter: 

1.  Documents  conoerning  G.  W.  Eayrs,  tho  Alexander,  the 

Mercury,  and  allied  matters.  1803-1810.  From  manuscripts 
in  tho  Archive  General  Publico  de  la  Naddn,  Mexico.  Typed 

transcript. 

2.  The  Mercurt/ Case.  180fv-1816.  Collection  of  original  lettrrs 
and  proceedings  relating  to  contraband  trade  on  the  (California 
coast,  the  confiscation  of  tho  Mcrcunf,  and  the  troui)les  of  George 
W.  Eayis.  Also  a  typed  transcript  of  the  same  documents. 
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While  the  American  fur  traders  were  carrying  on  their 
operations  in  the  Pacific,  the  danger  of  the  Russian  advance, 
which  the  Spamsh  crown  had  heen  feiirful  of  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, assumed  new  and  formidable  proportions.  In  1811, 
at  a  time  when  Spain  was  torn  by  internal  conflict,  caught 
in  the  whirlwind  of  the  French  wars,  and  involved  in  the 
genei  ill  revolt  of  her  American  possessions,  a  Russian  colony- 
was  established  within  easy  striking  distance  of  her  most 
valuable  mihtary  and  Commercial  asset  in  California — the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  stor^''  of  the  advance  of  the  Russians  to  the  American 
mainland,  and  the  influence  this  exerted  upon  the  Spanish 
occu{3ation  of  CaUfomia  has  already  been  told  by  the  au- 
thoritative pen  of  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  period.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  factors  mate- 
rially strengthened  the  position  of  the  Russians  in  Alaska 
and  made  them  serious  contenders  for  the  mastery  of  the 
entire  northwest.  In  1799  the  organization  of  the  Russian- 
American  Fur  Company  consolidated  the  resources  of  the 
various  Russian  settlements,  and  substituted  unity  and  a 
common  leadership  for  the  disorganisation  and  bkKxly 
rivalries  of  previous  years.  For  twenty  years  the  company- 
was  given  the  entire  use  and  control  of  all  the  coast  of 
America  between  the  55th  parallel  of  latitude  and  Bering's 
Strait,  together  with  the  adjaoeot  islandsi  including  the 
Kurile  and  Aleutian  groups*  In  economic  affairs  and  ia 
the  exercise  of  political  power  its  monopoly  was  complete. 
The  company  furthermore  enjoyed  the  favor  of  imperial 
patronage  and  numbered  the  emperar'a  family  among  its 
share  hdders. 
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The  seeood  factor  to  quicken  Ruasian  activities  in 
America  was  the  able  character  of  the  first  governor  of 
the  recently  oigBmied  company.  Hiis  ruler,  Alexander 
Bar4nof,  was  a  man  of  merciless  ambition,  far-sighted 
inqierialism,  and  driving  energy.  His  character  and  use 
of  autocratic  powers  gave  him  the  title  of  the  ''little 
Cair." 

Hie  lepresentatives  of  Bar^nof  first  came  into  direct 
contact  with  California  through  the  agency  of  the  American 
fur  tradeia  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  One  of 
fheee  New  Englanders,  Captain  Joseph  (yCain,  after  con- 
aderable  persuasioin,  succeeded  in  inducing  Barinof  to 
fomiBh  him  a  company  of  Aleut  Indians  with  which  to 
hunt  sea  otter  off  the  southern  coasts.  The  expedition 
sailed  fnm  Kadiak  in  October,  ISOS,  and  after  hunting 
and  trading  along  the  Upper  California  coasts,  continued 
its  activities  as  far  south  as  San  Quentin  ui  Lower  California. 
CCain  returned  to  Kadiak  in  1804  with  over  a  thousand 
otter  dons  axul  a  ccmstderoble  quantity  of  supplies  for  the 
Bar&nof  settlements. 

The  Russian  officer  who  accompanied  O'Cain  also  brought 
back  an  alluring  account  of  the  resources  and  possibilities 
of  California;  and  from  this  time  on  Bar&nof's  interest  in 
the  Mexican  province  ste-adily  increased.  The  next  year 
(1805),  the  aiTu  al  of  the  Czar's  Chamberlain,  Nikolai  Rcza- 
not,  to  make  aii  inspection  of  the  Russian  settlements  in 
Alaska  and  investigate  Bariinof's  conduct  of  the  Russian- 
American  Fur  Company,  by  wliirh  company  iiez4nof  had 
also  been  clothed  with  extraordinary  iH)\vers,  led  to  still 
more  direct  dealings  of  the  Russians  with  the  Caliiurnia 
settlements. 

Rez4nof  found  the  Alaskan  colony  better  governed  by 
Bar^nof  than  it  had  hovn  in  previous  years;  but  disease 
and  star\'ation  still  took  frightful  toll  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  and  made  their  lot  wretchedly  hard.  A  surgeon 
and  naturalist  named  T^angsdorfF,  who  accompanied  Rez^nof 
on  his  visit,  thus  described  the  conditions  of  life  at  New 
Archan^: 
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"In  the  month  of  Februaiy,  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
youngest  and  most  healthy  men  that  had  been  selected  from  the 
different  settlements  and  brought  hither,  eight  were  already  dead, 
and  more  than  sixty  were  laid  up  in  the  barracks  with  their  strenfrth 
wholly  exhausted,  and  full  of  scorbutic  sores;  the  chanibei*s  ia 
which  they  lay  had  neither  stove  nor  chimney,  and  the  windows 
were  shut  close  and  nailed  down.  The  rooms  were  only  wanned 
by  the  pestilential  breath  of  such  numbers  huddled  together;  and 
to  crown  all,  not  the  remotest  idea  of  cleanliness  prevailed  among 
them.  Besides  all  this,  the  workmen  often  came  home  in  the  even- 
ing wet  through,  perhaps  covered  with  snow,  and  lay  down  upon 
the  beds  in  their  wet  dothes  or  sheepskios,  or  hung  them  up  in  the 
room  to  dry,  without  any  one  appearing  to  think  of  the  penuctous 
consequences  that  mii^t  ensue. 

This  lack  of  sanitary  and  health  precautions  was  of  minor 
significance,  however,  compared  to  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  chronic  scarcity  of  fresh  provisions  and  the  frequent 
insufficiency  of  food  of  any  kind.  When,  for  any  one  of  a 
dozen  reasons,  supplies  failed  to  arrive  from  Kamchatka, 
the  Alaskan  settlements  faced  actual  starvation;  and  not 
until  1800  was  some  measure  €i  relief  found  in  tiie  visits  of 
the  Yankee  trading  ships. 

One  of  these  vessels,  the  Juno,  imder  Captain  Wolfe, 
arrived  at  Sitka  in  1805.  From  this  vessel  the  Russian 
officials  first  obtained  a  quantity  of  provisions;  but  the 
needs  of  the  colony  were  so  pressing  that  it  was  ultiiiiately 
detei  i] lined  to  purchase  the  entire  cargo  and  the  shi])  as  well. 
The  ad\  aiilLiges  of  the  traiksaction  were  thus  described  by  a 
contemporary  writer; 

"By  this  purchase  the  C^pany  obtained  an  excellent  swift- 
sailing  vessel,  with  a  rich  lading  of  objects  of  great  importance  for 
trading  with  the  natives  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  quantity  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  of  kitchen 
utensils,  knives,  axes,  hatchets,  some  fire  arms,  etc.,  etc.  But 
above  all,  a  large  supply  of  excellent  provisions  was  obtained,  by 
which  all  apprehensions  of  the  menaced  famine  were  removed. 
In  fact,  it  was  principally  for  the  sake  of  this  supply  that  the  pur- 
chase was  made. 
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Besides  a  small  quantity  of  peas;  beans,  butter,  tallow,  etc., 
the  following  substantial  stores  were  procured: 
Nineteen  casks  of  salted  pork,  each  weighing  two  hundred 

pounds,  English. 

Forty-two  casks  of  salted  borf,  carh  nf  tin*  «:Hn(^  weijj^ht. 

Ono  thousand  niiio  hundred  and  fifty -live  gallons  of  molasses. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds  of  pow- 
dered sugar. 

Three  hundred  and  fifteon  pound.s  of  loaf  suRar. 
Four  thousand  three  liujidred  and  forty-three  pounds  of  rice. 
Seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  of  biscuit. 
Elevoi  easks  of  fine  wheat  flour,  eadi  of  one  hmidred  and  seven  ty 
pounds  weight." 

Despite  this  large  amount  of  supplies,  however,  the 
Russian  colonists  were  before  long  again  in  hard  straits.  To 
remedy  the  situation,  Rezdnof  resolved  to  send  the  Juno  to 
Cahfomia,  there  to  b'nirain  for  grain  and  other  provisiona 
with  the  Spanish  ofliciaLs.  But  in  this  decision  there  was 
something  more  involved  than  the  desire  to  obtain  necessary 
foodstuffs.    The  Chamberlain's  surgeon  frankly  wrote, 

"The  most  northerly  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  St.  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  was  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  this  visit.  The  Sandwich  Ishuids  might  perhaps 
have  been  preferred  for  the  purpose  in  an  economical  point  of 
view;  but  political  reasons  led  to  the  choice  of  St.  Frandsco." 

After  a  trying  voyage,  aecompauicd  by  niuch  sickness, 
the  Juno  sailed  through  the  (lolden  (late  on  April  5,  and 
anchored  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  presidio. 
After  prolonged  negotiations  with  the  governor,  Aniiiaga, 
Rezinof  found  tliat  the  prospects  of  exchanging  the  cargo 
of  the  Jnn/)  for  the  desired  supplies  \vf»re  very  shght.  Then 
followed  the  courtship  of  Dona  Concepcion,  daughter  of  the 
influential  commandant,  Jose  Arguello,  and  Itez4nofs 
formal  bethrothal  to  the  California  belle. 

The  details  of  this  romance  have  been  told  by  the  historian 
of  the  Spanish  period,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It 
18  sufi&cient  to  say  that  having  been  accepted  by  Concepcion 
and  acknowledged  a  member  of  the  family  by  the  Arguellos, 
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Eez4nof  bad  no  further  difficulty  in  effecting  the  sale  of  his 
caigo  and  purchasing  all  the  food  stuffs  he  required.  Some- 
tiine  after  the  middle  of  May  the  Jv/na  left  San  Francisoo, 
and  thirty  days  later  reached  Sitka. 

This  voyage  more  than  ever  impressed  upon  the  Aussiaa 
officials  the  advantages  of  CsJifomia  and  the  neoesaity  of 
developing  a  regular  trade  between  the  Alaskan  settlements 
and  those  of  the  Spanish  province.  Rez^nof'a  aide  saw 
but  one  way  of  realiiiDg  this  desixe. 

"If  Ruana  would  engage  in  an  advantageous  commeroe  with 
these  parts,  and  procure  from  them  provisions  for  the  supply  of 
her  northern  settlements,  the  only  means  of  doing  it  is  by  planting 
a  colony  of  her  own,"  wrote  Langsdorff.  "In  a  country  which  is 
blessed  with  po  mild  a  climate  as  California,  where  there  is  such 
plenty  of  wood  and  water,  with  so  many  other  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  life,  and  several  excellent  harbours,  persoas  of  enterprising 
spirits  might,  in  a  few  years,  establish  a  very  flourishing  colony. 
With  the  assi-ituiice  of  the  able  mechanics  wiio  are  to  be  found  at 
Sitcha,  wind  and  water  mills  might  soon  be  constructed,  looms 
eBtabUidied,  and  manufactories  for  burning  brandy.  Large  and 
small  vessds,  and  granaries  for  com,  would  then  be  built;  vast 
heids  of  cattle  would  be  raised,  and  searottero  in  abundance  taken; 
thus,  in  time,  Kamsnhatka  and  Eastern  Ama  would  be  amply 
supplied  from  hence  with  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
duddcms  for  the  support  ol  life.  The  Russio-American  Company 
liave  already  sufficient  sources  of  wealth  in  their  preseat  posses- 
sions from  the  extensive  fur-trade  they  yield,  nor  has  any  occasion 
been  omitted  to  aim  at  increasing  it  by  foreiern  denlinps.  Their 
settlements  only  want  a  better  administration  to  rise  with  fresh 
vigour  from  their  ruins;  but  to  effect  this,  their  strength  must  be 
concentrated,  and  they  must  abandon  the  mistaken  poUcy  of  ex- 
tending them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken  every  part.'' 

To  establish  this  Russian  colony  in  California  became 
Rez^of's  ambition.  From  an  economic  standpoint  it 
would  not  only  serve  as  a  basis  for  sea  otter  expeditions 
as  fai-  south  as  Lower  California,  but  would  also  furnish 
the  Russian  settlements  of  Alaska  and  even  of  Kamchatka 
with  food.  As  a  poUtical  factor,  in  conjunction  with  another 
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settlement  to  be  establiahfid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
the  California  ofAxmy  was  even  more  important.  Id  this 
ooDnectloQ  Beiinof  s  own  words  are  lllmninatiDg. 

**  If  we  can  only  obtain  the  means  for  the  beginning  of  this  plan, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  at  the  Columbia  we  could  attract  a  popu- 
lation from  various  parts,  and  m  ilie  course  of  ten  years  we  should 
become  strong  enough  to  make  use  of  any  favorable  turn  in  Euio> 
pean  politlcB  to  indude  the  coast  of  California  in  the  Ruaaian  pos- 
sessioaa.  .  .  .  The  Spaniaida  are  very  weak  in  these  countries, 
and  if  in  1708  when  war  was  declared  by  Spain  our  company  had 
had  a  force  oorreqKmding  to  its  proportions,  it  would  have  been 
very  eai^  to  seise  a  piece  of  California  from  34^  to  Santa  Barbara 
.  .  .  and  to  appropriate  this  territory  forever  since  the  geographic 
csl  position  of  Mexico  would  have  prevented  her  from  sending  ai^ 
assistance  overland." 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  plant  Russian  settlements  on 
the  Columbia  and  in  California,  two  vessels  were  sent  down 
to  the  south  from  8itka  in  1808.  The  one  bouiid  fur  the  Col- 
umbia \\  a.s  wrecked,  so  that  the  Oregon  enterprise  came  to 
nuthiiig.  The  other  vessel,  commanded  by  au  oiliuia.1  named 
Kuskof,  reached  Bodega  Bay,  some  thirty  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco,  January  8,  1809.  Here  Kuskof  remained 
nearly  eight  months,  trading  with  the  natives,  tuking  sea 
otter  skins,  and  abo\  e  all,  examining  the  pos.sibilitie8  of  the 
region  as  a  site  for  the  i)rr)spective  Russian  colony.  Upon 
Kuskof  s  return  to  Ala'^ka  in  October,  plans  were  definitely 
laid  for  actually  establishing  the  long  talked  of  settlement. 

In  1811,  after  an  unsuccc-^l HI  attempt  to  rrturn  to  Cali- 
fornia the  preceding  year,  Kuskof  again  anchored  in  I^tjdega 
Bay.  The  himters  who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition 
succeeded  in  taking  over  1 .200  otter  skins,  most  of  wWch 
were  j^oached  in  the  forbidden  waters  of  San  FVancisco 
Hail)or  .  Probably  on  the  same  expedition  the  Russian 
commander  securcfi  title  from  the  Indians  to  a  considerable 
stretch  of  territory  around  the  bay.  Tradition  fixes  the 
purchase  price  at  ''three  blankets,  two  axes,  three  hoes,  and 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  beads." 

Either  in  the  latter  part  of  1811,  or  early  the  next  year, 
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Kuskof  onoe  more  returned  to  Bodega,  this  time  with  the 
necessary  colonists  and  equipment  to  build  a  permanent 
establishment.  The  site  chosen  was  about  eighteen  miles 
above  Bodega,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  ocean.  Here  a 
fort  was  erected,  which,  after  formal  dedication  on  Septem-  • 
ber  10,  1812,  was  appropriately  named  Fort  Roes. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  new  settlement  consisted 
of  nearly  a  hundred  Russians  and  some  eighty  Aleuts. 
Life  for  a  time  went  hard  with  them,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
food  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  opening  up  the  de- 
sued  trade  with  the  Califomians.  When  this  latter  object 
was  accomplished,  however,  conditions  became  much  more 
agreeable,  and  before  many  years  the  Ross  colonists  were 
themselves  raising  sufficient  grain,  vegetables,  and  cattle 
to  relieve  in  some  measure  the  chronic  need  of  the  Alaskan 
settlements.  The  following  description,  written  at  a  much 
later  date,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  colony  after 
its  period  of  hardship  was  past: 

"The  Presidia  R<xss  lies  in  38  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  im- 
niediatoly  on  the  ocean,  on  a  hill  sloping  f^radually  towards  the 
sea.  The  rear  is  crowned  by  a  range  of  hills  1,500  feet  in  height, 
covered  with  pines,  firs,  cedar,  and  laurel,  rendering  the  position 
of  the  fort  highly  picturesque.  The  fort  is  an  enclosure  100  yards 
square,  picketed  with  timber  8  inches  thick  by  18  feet  high;  mounts 
four  12-pound  carnmades  on  each  angle,  and  four  6-poand  brass 
howitseiB  fronting  the  principal  gate;  has  two  octangular  block- 
houses, with  loopholes  for  musketry,  and  8  buildings  within  the 
enclosure,  and  48  outside,  beside  a  large  boathouse  at  the  landing 
place,  blacksmith's  shop,  carpenter's  and  ooop(  r's  shop,  and  a 
large  stable  for  200  cows,  the  number  usually  milked." 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  particular  volume 
to  dibcuiss  at  length  the  relations  of  the  Russian  colonists 
with  their  neighbors  to  the  south.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
aside  from  official  protest  against  the  j>resence  of  the  for- 
eigners in  Spanish  territory,  almost  no  friction  developed 
between  the  two  peoples.  The  trade  giadually  built  up 
by  the  Ross  settlers  with  the  Calif ornians  was  mutually 
advantageous;  and  in  CaUfomia  itself,  no  matter  what 
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attitude  the  Spanish  crown  maintaiiied,  there  was  little 
inchiiatioii,  and  certainly  no  adequate  means,  to  bring  this 
oommeroe  to  an  end. 

From  the  standpoint  of  far  sighted  American  statesmen, 

however,  the  Russian  colony  in  California  was  a  menace  of 
serious  import.    On  November  11,  1818,  J.  B.  Prevost,  a 

special  commissioner  appointed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  receive  the  re-surrender  of  Astoria  from  the  British, 
vvTote  thus  from  "Monte  Rey,  New  California,"  to  the 
Depaitment  of  State: 

"The  speculations  of  Humboldt,  and  liis  glowing  description 

of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  province,  have  probably  given  a  new 
dirpction  to  the  ambition  of  Russia,  and  dotennined  its  Emperor 
to  the  acquisition  of  empire  in  Ainorica.  Until  1816,  the  settle- 
ments of  this  Power  did  not  reach  to  the  southward  of  55**,  and 
were  of  no  consideration,  although  dignified  by  them  with  the 
title  of  Russian  America. 

In  the  commencement  of  that  year  two  distinct  estalilishment.s 
were  made,  of  a  different  and  of  a  more  imposing  character.  The 
first  at  Atooi,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands;  the  other  in  this  vicin- 
ity, within  a  few  leagues  of  St.  Francisoo,  the  most  northerly  pos- 
session of  Spam,  in  37^  56'.  The  sketch  I  subjoin  was  procured 
firom  a  member  of  the  Govermnent  at  this  place,  from  whom  I 
ako  learned  that  its  augmentation  has  since  become  bo  consider- 
able as  to  excite  serious  alarm.  Two  Russian  ships  left  this  port 
on  their  way  thither  a  few  days  anterior  to  our  arrival — one  having 
OD  board  mechanics  of  every  description,  together  with  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  We  passed  sufficiently  near  the  spot  iissip^ed 
to  it  to  distiiiirnish  the  coast  with  some  precision,  and  ascertniiKxi 
that  it  was  an  oi>en  road— a  circunisUince  that  renders  the  position 
liable  to  many  objections,  if  intended  to  be  permanent;  in  other 
respects,  the  choice  is  judicious  for  an  infant  colony.  It  enjoys  a 
cUniate  still  milder  than  that  of  Columbia;  is  environed  by  a  l)eau- 
tiful  countr>' ;  and  its  proximity  to  an  old  settlement  enables  the 
Russians  to  partake  of  the  numerous  herds  of  black  cattle  and 
horses  that  have  been  thm  multiplying  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  port  of  St.  Francis  is  one  of  the  most  convenient,  extensive, 
and  safe  in  the  world,  wholly  without  defence,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boihood  of  a  feeble,  diffused,  and  disaffected  population.  Under 
all  these  eircumstanoee,  may  we  not  infer  views  aa  to  the  early 
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pofisessbn  of  this  harbor,  and  ultimately  to  the  soyereignty  of  all 

California?  Surely  the  growth  of  a  race  on  these  shores,  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  savage  state,  guided  by  a  chief  who  seeks  not  to 

emancipate,  but  to  enthral,  Is  an  event  to  be  deprecated— an  event, 
the  mere  approhension  of  which  ought  to  excite  the  jealousies  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  at  least  as  to  induce  the  cautionary 
measure  of  preserving  a  station  which  may  serve  as  a  barrier  to  a 
northern  aggrandizement." 

In  the  f  oUowing  year  a  rumor  ame  that  Spain  had  ceded 
to  Russia  a  strip  of  territoiy  on  the  Pacific  Coast  800  miles 
long,  in  return  for  assistance  funiished  to  the  eipeditlons 
aisainst  the  revolutionists  of  Lima  and  Buenos  Aires*  In 
the  St.  Louis  Enqmrer  an  unknown  writer  (periiaps  Senator 
Benton)  issued  a  warning  against  the  "  Ihx)^!ess  of  the  Rus* 
sian  Empire  "  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  apprehension  of 
those  to  whom  Russia,  as  a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  a  rival  m  the  northwest  trade,  was  abeady  an  object 
of  sufficient  distrust. 

*'  Looking  to  the  east  for  everything,"  said  the  article,  "  Ameri- 
cans have  failed  to  notice  the  advance  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Pacific  C'Oast  until  they  have  succeeded  in  pashing  their  settle- 
ments as  far  80uth  a.s  Bodega.  Their  policy  is  merely  the  exten- 
sion of  the  policy  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine.  Alexander 
is  occupied  with  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  vast  ambition.  .  .  .  the 
acquisition  of  the  gulf  and  peninsula  of  California  and  the  Spanish 
daim  to  North  America.  .  .  .  We  learn  this  not  from  dipbmatie 
correqxmdenoei  but  from  American  fiir  traders  who  learn  it  from 
the  Russiaii  traden  now  protected  by  the  Emperor  in  canying 
off  our  iiinl 

Such  warnings  as  those  sounded  by  Prevoet  and  the  St. 
Louis  Enquirer  were  soon  eeliood  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
On  January  25,  1821,  the  Coimiiittee  on  the  Occupation  of 
the  Columbia  River  rendered  its  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  this  report,  Floyd,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  issued  the  following  warning  against  the 
Russian  peril. 

"Russia,  whose  dominions  on  the  Asiatic  ooast  ooeupy  nearly 
the  same  position  upon  that  side  which  ours  do  on  this,  has  long 
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been  w«ll  informed  of  the  great  and  inoreaBing  value  of  that  oom- 
meroe;  and  whilst  she  has  been  nowhere  visible,  not  even  to  the 
powers  of  Europe,  only  as  she  has  of  late  taken  part  in  a  few  mem- 
onihle  enterprises,  she  hfiR  hwn  felt  evers'where.  No  labor,  care, 
ur  expense  Ls  avoidfnl,  to  make  tributary"  the  four  ([uarters  of  the 
globe;  forts,  ma^'izmes,  towns,  cities,  and  trade  seem  to  rise  on 
that  coa.«;t  as  if  by  magic;  with  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  she 
sits  not  only  in  proud  security  a.s  it  i  L'^urds  Europe,  and  menaces 
the  Turk,  the  Persian,  the  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  but  even  the 
King  of  Spain's  dominions  in  North  America  are  equally  easy  of 
aeoeaB,  and  equally  exposed  to  her  feaifiil  weight  of  power.  Her 
wntdilulneBS  is  ever  in  advanee  in  diseeming  the  most  practicable 
avenues  of  profitable  commerce.  In  the  midst  of  all  bar  bnqr 
ananganentBy  she  has  not  negleeted  the  opportunity  of  possessing 
bereelf  of  two  important  stations  of  the  American  shore  of  the 
Pacific — the  one  at  a  place  called  New  Archangel,  in  about  59** 
of  north  latitude;  the  other  at  Bodiga  bay,  in  latitude  38°  34'. 
At  the  former  of  these  military  positions,  for  the  protection  of  her 
commerofv  it  is  presritnt^l,  she  has  incurred  much  expmsp,  and 
tmilt  a  tort  of  great  streiit^tli,  situated  upon  one  of  the  best  harbors 
on  the  coast,  standing  upon  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the 
httie  bay,  giving  something  the  appearance  of  a  conical  Lsland  in 
the  centre  of  it;  this  fort  is  well  siip|)li«Hl  at  all  times  with  provis- 
loiia  and  military  stores,  niyuniing  a  huiuired  and  twenty  cannon, 
carrying  balls  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  pounds  weight.  That 
at  Bodiga  is  well  constructed  and  supplied  with  cannoui  and  has  a 
good  harbor;  at  this  point  they  have  ammunition  and  merchandise 
in  abundance;  and  find  the  Indian  trade  at  this  post  as  well  as  at 
New  Ardiangel  veiy  considerable.  Besides  the  fine  condition  of 
this  fort  and  its  defences,  they  have  many  fidd-pieces,  Bome  of 
brass  of  the  finest  construction,  in  good  order,  and  well  mounted. 
All  these  supplies  have  been  conveyed  to  those  places  through 
immense  oceans,  roimd  Cape  Horn,  which  would  have  appalled 
any  but  Russian  policy  and  perseveranrr.  The  light  articles 
destined  for  this  trade  are  transport*!!  from  St.  Petersburg  in 
8i<Hln;(>s,  which  will  perform  in  three  months  that  which  would 
require  two  suniiiu  is  of  wat^r  conveyance  to  effect;  their  communi- 
cations are  open  to  Kamtschatka,  to  Fort  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
by  Ohotsk,  in  the  Pacific,  where  they  have  the  finest  harbor  in 
the  world;  the  distance  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  miles.  The 
nation  which  can  encounter  such  journeys  as  these,  often  through 
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seaa  of  ice  and  storms  of  snow  so  torril)lc  as  to  obscure  »in  object 
beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  to  prosecute  any  branch  of 
commerce,  must  be  well  and  fully  informed  of  its  value.  That  the 
objects  she  has  in  view  may  not  by  any  event  be  taken  from  her 
grasp,  after  enooun taring  audi  vast  difficulties^  she  has  found  it 
expedient  to  occupy  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  whidi  not  only 
enables  her  effectively  to  maintain  her  positionsi  but  to  command 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  l!hese  islands,  lying 
just  within  the  tropics,  in  the  direct  course  from  the  lower  coast 
of  North  America  to  Canton,  are  well  supplied  not  only  with  all 
the  fruits  of  that  climate,  but  with  every  vegetable  and  animal 
known  in  this  country." 

Fed  by  such  wamingB  the  opposition  to  any  further  exten- 
sion of  Russian  power  along  the  Pacific  Coast  gained  increas- 
ing strength  in  the  Unit(Hl  States.  When,  therefore,  the 
Czar's  famous  ukase  of  1822  sought  to  close  the  North  - 
Pacific  to  foreign  vessels  and  establish  the  undisputed 
supremacy  of  Russia  to  the  northwest  coast,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  merely  another  step  in  his  plan  of  occupying  the 
Oregon  territory  and  California. 

One  of  the  three  cardinal  elements  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, first  given  definite  expression  in  Monroe's  messi^  of 
December,  1823,  was  designed  very  clearly  to  prevent  this 
Russian  advance.  The  average  American  thinks  of  the 
Doctrine  only  in  its  relation  to  Hispanic  America.  But  Mon- 
roe was  not  considering  alone  the  welfare  of  the  recently 
liberated  Spanish  colonies  when  he  penned  his  famous  mes- 
sage; he  was  also  thinking  of  the  shadow  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian Kmpire  flung  over  Alaska  and  threatening  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast.  The  challenge  of  Fort  Ross,  with  its  cannon, 
its  high  palisades,  its  farms,  and  herds  of  cattle— all  tan^ble 
evidences  of  a  pem[ianent  plan  of  colonization — was  met  by 
Monroe  with  the  explicit  announcement  that  the  American 
continents  were  no  longer  ''subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  power." 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  brought  a  definite  end 
to  whatever  program  the  Russian  government  had  of  ac- 
quiring California.    Three  other  factors  besides  Monroe's 
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opposition  ^so  led  to  the  Czar's  In-s  of  interest  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia project.  The  decline  of  the  fur  trade  along  the  coast 
destroyed  the  primary  source  of  the  colony's  revenue.  Be- 
cause Russia  and  Spain  were  allies  in  Europe,  the  chance  for 
the  former  to  take  over  CaUfomia  did  not  readily  present  it- 
self. Of  more  importance  still,  the  shifting  fortunes  of  Russia 
in  European  politics  and  her  ancient  ambition  to  rule  over 
Constantinople  destroyed  aU  efifective  desire  for  expaiisaon 
in  North  America* 

In  1824,  accordingly,  the  Russian  government  agreed  to 
limit  all  future  settlements  to  the  territory  north  of  the 
parallel  of  54"  4(K.  For  nearly  two  decades  more,  however, 
the  colony  at  Ross  retained  its  Russian  character  and  re- 
mained independent  of  Mexican  control.  In  1836,  when  a 
revolt  of  the  CaUf omians  promised  for  a  time  to  transform 
the  province  into  an  independent  republic,  a  vague  rumor 
was  set  afloat  that  the  new  government  planned  to  seek  the 
Czar's  protection.  Such  a  policy,  had  there  been  any  truth 
behind  it,  would  have  meant  a  dangerous  revival  of  Rus- 
sian influence  on  the  coast  and  a  serious  check  to  American 
expansion.  There  was,  however,  no  shadow  of  justification 
for  the  report. 

Iii  point  of  fact,  the  llussian  colonists  held  themselves 
itluof  from  all  the  afifaiiri  of  the  Cahfornians  except  that  of 
commerce.  Chance  foreigners  who  visited  Ross  foimd  the 
inhabitants  living  a  tiaiet,  industrious,  routine  Ufe,  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  trade  and  agiiculture  and  not  at  all 
with  politics.  The  following  description,  written  by  one 
such  visitor  shortly  before  the  colony  came  to  an  end, -gives 
a  fair  picture  of  tiie  normal  conditions  at  Fort  Eoss: 

'"Ihis  establishment  of  the  Ruasians'  seems  now  to  be  kept  up 
principally  as  a  "pdnt  d'appui;"  and  hereafter  it  may  be  urged 
in  furtherance  of  the  daims  of  the  "  Imperial  Autocrat"  to  this 
country,  having  now  been  in  possession  of  Ross  and  Bodega 
for  24  years,  without  molestation.  Two  shipe  annually  come  down 
for  wheat  from  Sitka.  Their  cargoes  nro  purchased  in  California, 
likewise  tallow  and  jerked  beef,  for  bills  on  the  Russian  American 
Fur  Company,  St.  Petersburg.  These  bills  fail  into  the  hands  of 
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the  American  traders  from  Boston  and  the  Sandwich  jslands,  who 
receive  these  bills  from  the  Californians  as  money  in  payment  of 

goods.  Ross  contains  about  400  souls;  60  of  whom  are  Russians 
and  "Fins,"  80  "Kodiacks,"  the  remfiindpr  Indians  of  the  noitih- 
borhood,  who  work  well  with  the  plough  mid  sickle.  All  the  Rus- 
sians and  Finlandors  are  artisans.  Writers  $35  to  per  annum. 
They  export  butter  and  cheese  to  Sitka.  But  few  skins  (seal) 
are  now  taken ;  no  sea  otters.  This  year  the  farm  is  much  increased ; 
240  fanegas,  equal  to  GOO  bushels  of  wheat,  are  sown.  It  generally 
yields  12  bushels  for  one.  Stock — 1,500  head  of  neat  cattle,  80iO 
hones  and  mules,  400  to  600  sheep,  and  300  hogs." 

By  1840  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Galifoniia  ool* 
ony  had  become  a  drain  upon  the  Russian-American  Fur 
Onnpany  too  serious  to  be  continued  longer.  And  as  the 
political  aspect  of  the  enteiprise  had  long  since  ceasedl 
to  be  of  any  moment,  the  company  was  anxious  to  dispose 
of  its  holdings  and  ndthdraw  entirdy  from  the  field.  The 
following  year  a  purchaser,  botih  for  the  colony's  moveable 
property  and  its  shadowy  land  daims,  was  found  in  the  per- 
son of  John  A.  Sutter.  With  the  completioD  of  the  bar- 
gain, the  settlers  returned  to  Alaska. 

In  this  undramatic  fashion,  the  thicatened  Russian  con- 
trol of  California  came  to  an  end.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  Bo(]ega  enterprise,  or 
to  overlook  the  potential  luenace  it  presented  at  one  time 
to  the  future  development  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
dreams  of  Baranof  and  Rezanof  had  been  realized,  liow 
tremendously  clianged  the  worid's  history  might  have  beeu! 

The  znaterial  relating  to  the  fomding  of  the  Rusaian  colony  in 
Califoniia  has  oome  largely  from: 

LangKlorff,  George  Heinrich  von,  Voyagea  and  tratfdsin  varioua 
parU  if  ike  world  during  the  years  1803, 180J^,  1806, 1800  (Car* 
Usle,  Fduuylvania.  1817.  Or.  ed.  London.  1813). 
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THE  WHALEBS  AND  HIDE  TBADEBS 

With  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade,  through  whose  influence 
the  Russians  and  Americans  had  first  been  brought  to 
California,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro\nnce  were  compelled 
to  rely  upon  other  forms  of  foreign  commerce  to  supply  them 
with  manufactured  articles  and  to  furnish  some  sort  of  mar- 
ket for  their  own  agricultural  products.  Even  before  the 
fur  traders  ceased  to  appear  along  the  coast,  chance  whaling 
ships  nr(  asionally  put  into  a  California  harbor  for  water 
and  fresh  provisions,  and  gradually  a  mutually  satisfactory 
trade  was  built  up  Ix^twem  tho-se  vessels  and  the  Calif ornians. 
Though  never  of  very  large  proportions,  this  form  of  early 
California  commerce  merits  a  brief  desc  ription. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  one  of  his  noblest  passages,  speaks  of 
the  hardy  New  England  whalers  who,  even  before  the 
American  Revolution,  had  outstripped  the  sailors  of  older 
nations  and  pressed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known  whaling 
grounds  to  ''vex  stnuige  seas  with  their  industry.  The 
war  which  Burke  so  earnestly  deplored,  temporarily  stopped 
the  activities  of  these  adventurous  New  Englanders;  but  soon 
after  its  dose,  the  ships  of  Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  and 
Salem  began  to  put  to  sea  again  in  quest  of  their  gigantic 
prey.  Down  the  coast  of  South  America  the}'  crept,  rounded 
the  Horn,  and  finally  came  to  the  great  off>shore  feeding 
ground  of  the  Pacific.  A  few  years  of  rich  profits  here,  and 
the  seardi  was  extended  to  the  Ncnrth  Paci^c.  In  this  way 
the  waters  of  Alaska,  Bering  Sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Japan 
heeame  familiar  to  the  New  England  vessels  before  the 
fint  quarter  of  the  century  was  over. 

As  the  whaling  grounds  extended  farther  and  farther 
from  the  home  portSi  it  commonly  required  three  years  or 
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more  to  complete  a  sacoeesful  cruise.  Tfaie  long  abeenoe 
from  a  base  of  supplies,  together  with  the  hard  and  dangerous 
nature  of  the  work,  made  it  necessaiy  tiiat  ports  should  be 
found  in  the  Pacific  where  repairs  could  be  made,  fresh 
water,  wood,  and  food  procured,  and  the  men  allowed  some 
period  of  rest  and  recuperation  on  shore.  The  need  for 
these  things  was  especially  great  after  the  vessels  had  com- 
pleted thdr  cargoes  and  were  ready  for  the  long  homeward 
voyage  around  the  Horn.  Both  because  of  tiieir  geographical 
location  and  the  ease  with  which  provisions  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  surrounding  country,  the  ports  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  of  California  met  all  the  requirements 
of  the  whaling  ships  and  became  their  favorite  places  of 
resort- 
In  obtaining  supplies  from  the  Calif ornians  the  whalers 
resorted  to  a  system  of  barter  similar  to  that  employed  by 
the  fur  traders.  Kuch  vessel  had  on  board  a  small  cargo  of 
New  Englaiid  iiiajiufaetured  products  which  was  excliaiiged 
for  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  and  other  pn> visions  necessaiy 
for  the  welfare  of  the  scurvy  stricken  crew.  In  these  trans- 
actions evasion  of  duties  on  a  petty  scale  was  probably 
conmion  enough;  but  the  whaling  vessels  were  interested 
in  the  trade  only  as  a  means  of  proruring  food  and  so  had 
no  groat  incentive  for  organized  smuggling. 

Among  California  ports,  Monterey  and  San  Francisco 
were  commonly  selected  by  the  whahng  slups,  battered  and 
often  in  a  sorry  pUght  from  months  of  cruising  in  the  lou^;!! 
waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  for  refitting  and  reprovisioning. 
Because  San  Francisco  was  more  commodious  and  farther 
removed  from  meddlesome  officials,  it  was  more  favored 
than  "Monterey,  Later,  as  the  industry  gi-ew  to  larger  and 
lai  ^^rr  projuirtions,  it  was  not  unusual  for  as  many  as  thirty 
or  forty  vessels  to  lie  at  anchor  at  one  time  in  the  sheltering 
coves  and  estuaries  behind  the  Golden  Cate. 

Measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  however,  the  trade 
carried  on  by  the  whaling  fleet  with  California  was  never 
of  very  great  importance.  Its  real  significance,  like  that  of 
the  fur  trade,  lay  in  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  American  interest 
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in  the  harbors  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  knowledge  of  Cali- 
fomia's  resources  it  brought  back  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  coastal  fur  trade  and  the  intercourse 
with  homeward  bound  whaling  vessels,  the  Califomians 
bad  one  other  fonn  of  commercial  contact  with  the  outside 
worM.  This  was  the  hide  and  tallow  trade. 

For  the  origin  of  cattle  raising  in  California^  one  must 
look  to  the  distant  plains  of  Mexico  and  to  the  Spanish 
missionaries  and  explorors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With 
few  excq>tions  the  early  overland  expeditions  from  Mexico 
to  California,  such  as  those  undertdcen  by  Rivera,  Ansa, 
Garo^B,  and  Pages,  brought  with  them  a  considerable  number 
of  cattle.  The  animals  which  escaped  slaughter  and  the 
perils  of  the  joum^  served  as  breeding  stock  alter  the 
expedition  readied  its  destinatbn,  and  thus  became  the 
starting  point  for  the  great  herds  of  a  later  day. 

The  natural  conditions  of  California  were  so  thoroughly 
congenial  to  cattle  raising  that  the  development  of  the 
industry  was  almost  unbelievably  rapid.  Before  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  hills  luid  valleys  from  San  Diego  north- 
ward to  the  farthest  point  of  Spanish  occupation  were 
covered  with  the  oflfspi  ing  of  the  few  hundred  animals  driven 
overland  l  ioni  IVIexico  by  the  early  colonizing  expeditions. 

The  Californian,  like  his  ancestors  in  Mexico,  was  a 
cattle  raiser  by  inheritance  and  temperament.  In  the 
business,  as  he  knew  it,  there  was  little  of  responsibility 
or  of  disagreeable  labor.  Whate\'er  work  the  round-up  and 
slau^ii-er  required  had  in  it  a  certain  spice  of  danger  and 
an  element  of  sport  that  appealed  to  the  ( Jalifornian's 
native  instinct  for  excitement  and  his  love  of  the  uut-of-doors. 
Exrept  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  rains  came,  the  grass 
grew,  and  the  cattle,  running  wild  on  tiie  range,  multiplied 
and  took  care  of  themselves.  Only  in  dry  ycai-s  was  there 
any  danger  of  serious  loss.  At  such  times,  however,  the 
herds  might  snfTfr  severely.  In  1829,  for  instance,  it  is 
said  that  40, (XX)  cattle  died  on  the  southern  ranges  and  that 
the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara  alone  lost  12|000  ivnimftlft 
during  the  same  disastrous  season. 
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Because  of  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Californian  for 
the  business,  and  the  suitable  natural  conditions  which 
prevailed,  cattle  raising  became  almost  the  sole  industry 
of  the  provinoe,  and  virtually  its  only  source  of  wealth. 
From  the  sale  of  hides  and  tallow  to  the  foreigner,  after 
the  close  of  the  fur  tfade>  the  Califomians  obtained  almost 
everything  they  made  use  of  in  the  way  of  clothing  and 
manufactured  articles.  Similarly,  government  officials, 
whether  civil  or  military,  derived  almost  all  public  funds 
for  salaries  and  other  neoessaiy  &idB  from  the  revenues 
received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  trade. 

The  influence  of  the  business  was  clearly  marked  m  other 
fields  as  well. 

"The  breeding  of  cattle  being  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Cali- 
fomians," writes  a  careful  student  of  those  early  days,  "deter- 
mined their  mode  of  life,  the  structure  of  their  society,  and  the  size 
of  their  ranches.  Nobody  wanted  to  own  less  than  a  league  square 
(four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres)  of  land,  and 
the  govenunent  granted  it  away  without  diarge,  in  tracts  vaisring 
from  one  to  eleven  leagues,  to  anybody  who  would  undertake  to 
erect  a  house  and  put  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  on  the  place." 

The  California  cattle  ("black  cattle"  as  they  were  com- 
monly called)  were  of  the  typical  range,  or  Mexican 
variety.  Their  legs  were  long  and  thin,  their  bodies  small 
and  their  horns  sharp  mikI  sm  prisingly  wide-spread.  Both 
in  appearance  and  disposiiiou  they  were  more  like  the  wild 
deer  which  herded  with  them,  than  the  domestic  H"i">>t-1« 
of  our  Atlantic  or  Middle  Western  states. 

No  atteriipt  at  scientific  breeding  was  tlioughl  of  during 
the  Mexican  regime,  nor  would  this  have  been  profitable 
if  put  into  effect.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end,  the  cattle 
ran  wild,  never  knowing  the  inside  of  a  stable  or  a  fatt^ening 
pen,  but  living  entirely  upon  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the 
Umitless  ranges  Ik  fore  them.  Their  flesh  was  tough,  but 
full  of  nourishment  and  flavor.  Dried  or  fresh,  it  consti- 
tuted the  chief  article  of  diet  among  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  was  supposed  by  many  to  account  for  the  ro- 
umrkable  lon^vity  of  the  Calif  ornians. 
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The  0OW8  mafetued  early,  aometaineB  calving  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  months,  and  gave  but  little  milk.  As  this  was 
ahnoet  never  used  for  domestic  pmposes  by  the  Galif omians, 
foreigners  who  visited  the  province  frequently  commented 
unfavorably  upon  the  absence  of  cream,  butter  and  cheese 
from  their  hosts'  tables.  But,  after  all,  the  Galifomian 
was  a  true  cattleman  in  this  respect,  since  even  today  many 
of  the  laxge  ranges  of  the  west  use  condensed  millc  in  place 
of  fresh,  aiid  regard  butter  as  a  needless  hixuryl 

As  thefe  were  no  fences  in  the  country,  cattle  belonging 
to  one  owner  frequently  joined  the  herds  of  another.  Conse- 
quently, both  law  and  custom  required  that  every  man's 
stock  should  be  marked  with  an  officially  recorded  brand — 
then  as  now  the  sipi  of  ownership  wherever  cattle  run  at 
large.  Twice  a  yvar,  m  the  spring  and  fall,  great  rodeos, 
or  round-u|)s,  were  held  to  apportion  out  the  int<irraingled 
herds  among  the  proper  owners,  and  to  mark  the  unbranded 
calves.  These  were  occasions  (^f  .suuic  formality  and  of  great 
bustle  and  stir  in  the  placid  routine  of  Caliloriiia  liie.  An 
official,  known  as  the  Juez  de  CampOf  or  Judge  of  the  Plain, 
presided  over  the  proceedings.  The  cattle  were  brought 
together  in  some  central  place  and  the  sorting  or  "cutting 
out"  process  Ixgan.  To  keep  the  thousands  of  frightened, 
Ixiuiidcred,  and  maddened  creatures  from  stampeding, 
cow-hoys,  or  mqitfros  rode  continually  about  the  herd, 
seeking  to  hold  it  together.  Whenever  an  animal  broke  from 
the  mass,  a  rider  immediately  roped  him;  or,  seizing  him 
by  the  tail,  with  a  pecidiar  twist  requiring  both  strength 
and  dexterity,  threw  him  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  vach  ownvr  and  his  vaqueros  rode  m  and  out 
among  the  cattle,  separating  such  animals  as  he  found 
marked  with  his  own  brand  fioin  the  mam  lierd.  The  ques- 
tion of  ownership  was  seldom  a  difficult  matter,  because  of 
the  brands,  and  even  the  unbranded  calves  followed  the 
oowB  to  which  they  belonged.  As  an  owner's  cattle  were 
cut  out  from  the  general  herd,  they  were  driven  a  little  dis- 
tance awiQT  to  a  place  previously  chosen  and  kept  by  them- 
selves unto  the  rodeo  was  ended.  Here  the  rancher  branded 
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his  calves  and  determined  the  number  of  anunais  he  could 
profitably  slaughter  during  the  coming  season. 

A  rouud-up  of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
events  of  early  California  life.  The  vast  h&d  of  cattle, 
sometimes  half  a  mile  from  center  to  circumference,  the 
thick  clouds  of  dust  that  rose  from  thousands  of  moving 
feet,  the  sudden  dash  after  some  escaping  steer,  the  sur- 
prising feats  of  horsemanship,  which  were  performed  con- 
tinually by  the  vaqueroSy  the  bellowing  of  frightened  and 
maddeiied  bulls,  the  clash  of  horns  striking  horns,  the  wild 
shouts  and  lau^ter  of  the  cowboys  all  lent  an  au:  of  excite- 
ment and  interest  that  the  printed  page  can  not  reproduce. 

The  slaughtering  of  the  cattle  was  done  apart  from  the 
romid-up.  Genendly  the  males  of  three  years  old  and  up- 
ward alone  were  killed;  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  meat 
from  each  animal  was  saved.  The  rest  went  to  feed  the  half- 
tamed  dogs  of  the  ranches,  the  vultures,  and  the  innumerable 
coyotes  and  other  wild  animals  with  which  the  country 
abounded.  The  only  marketable  portions  of  the  cattle  were 
the  hides  and  taUow.  The  best  of  the  latter  was  used  by  the 
native  women  for  cooking,  and  in  the  making  of  soap  and 
candles.  The  rest  was  melted  in  large  pots,  generally  ob- 
tained from  the  whaling  ships,  and  run  into  rawhide  bagSi 
capable  of  holding  nearly  half  a  ton  apiece.  It  was  then 
sold  at  so  much  an  arroba,  a  standard  Mexican  weight  equal 
to  about  twenty-five  pounds.  Harrison  G.  Rogers,  clerk  in 
Jeclediali  Smith  's  expedition,*  was  much  impressed  with  the 
soap  works  at  San  Gabriel  Alibiiun  as  he  saw  them  in  1827. 
He  thus  described  them: 

"The  Boap  factory  oonaists  of  four  large  dstems,  or  boilets,  that 
will  hold  from  2000  to  2500  gallons  each;  the  cistern  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  sugar  loaf  made  of  brick,  stone  and  lime;  there  Ls  a 
large  iron  pott,  or  kittle,  fixed  in  the  bottom  where  the  fire  strikes 
to  set  them  Iwiling,  the  mouth  of  the  cisterns  and  the  edge  of  the 
potts  are  Hnod  around  with  shoat  iron  8  or  10  inches  wide;  the 
potts  or  kittlps,  will  hold  from  200  1  o  250  gallons  each,  and  a  great 
many  small  ones  fixed  in  Uke  mamicr." 

i  See  Chapter  V. 
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The  hides  were  cured  (after  a  fashion)  by  pegg:ing  them 
out  Hi  the  sun.  A  number  of  holes  were  cut  in  each  skin 
through  wliich  stakes  were  driven  to  keep  the  hide  from 
cui  liiif]^.  As  no  great  care  was  taken  in  the  process  of  .skin- 
niMg,  particles  of  Heah  generally  adhered  to  the  hides,  which 
even  the  Cahfornia  sun  could  not  th(  n  make  odorless.  After 
this  curing  process,  most  of  the  hides  were  stored  until  dis- 
posed of  to  a  foreign  vessel.  A  few,  however,  were  kept  for 
local  use.  Some  leather  was  taimed  by  the  missions  and  an 
occasional  rancher;  but  for  tlie  most  part  the  skius,  after 
having  been  made  into  ra^^  hlde,  fouiid  a  wide  variety  of 
uses  without  further  treatnu  nt.  This  rawhide,  indeed,  was 
as  mdispcnsable  to  the  Cahiornian  of  the  early  days  as 
baling  vnvo  bpramo  to  the  rancher  of  later  years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  amount  of  tallow  and  the 
comparatively  few  }iidrs  required  to  fill  the  domestic  needs 
of  (he  Califoriiiaii-,  the  products  of  the  industry  were  all 
sold  to  the  tnidmg  vessels  along  the  coast.  Before  1H22, 
while  the  restrictive  commercial  laws  of  Spain  remained 
in  force,  this  trade  was  of  insignificant  proportions.  A  few 
bags  of  tallow  were  shipped  to  San  Bias  on  government 
supply  ships  before  1813;  and  from  1813  to  1822  a  number 
of  vessels  from  South  American  ports,  commonly  called  the 
lima  ships,  took  back  some  tallow,  a  few  hides,  and  a  small 
amount  of  Califorma  soap. 

The  trade  in  any  real  sense  did  not  begin,  however,  until 
the  date  of  Mexico's  Independence  from  Spain.  In  that 
}  nar  the  Boston  firm  of  Bryant  and  Sturgis  established 
William  PI.  Gale,  a  former  sea  otter  hunter,  as  permanent 
agent  in  California,  and  began  the  systematic  collection  of 
hides  for  the  New  England  maiket.  About  the  same  time, 
John  Be^  &  Company,  an  English  house,  sent  out  Hugh 
McCulloch  and  William  Hartnell,  both  of  whom  afterwards 
became  prominent  in  California  affairs,  to  undertake  the 
same  business.  Before  the  next  year  was  over,  nine  vessels, 
flying  various  flags,  were  disputing  the  field  with  these  two 
pioneers  firms,  and  the  trade  had  taken  on  certain  clearly 
marked  characteristics  and  a  well-defined  routine  that  lasted 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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From  1822  to  1834,  most  of  the  hides  were  supplied  by 
the  missions,  several  of  which  counted  their  cattle  by  tbe 
tens  of  thousands.  All  told,  these  mission  herds  numbered 
nearly  half  a  million  animals  in  1834;  but  when  seculariza- 
tion took  place  the  privately  owned  ranches,  of  which  there 
were  92  from  San  Diego  to  San  Luis  Obispo  in  1842,  became 
the  chief  sources  of  supply,  though  some  of  the  missions 
even  after  secularisation  continued  to  furnish  a  very  con- 
^  siderable  number  of  hides  each  year. 
^  The  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  hide  and  tallow 
trade  came  almost  wholly  from  New  England,  and  were 
commonly  known  as  the  "Boston  ships"  on  the  California 
coast.  \;^rhe  voyage  from  New  England  to  California  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn  required  from  four  to  six  months  and  was  full 
of  hardships  and  danger— a  fact  more  clearly  appreciated 
when  one  remembers  that  the  vessels  averaged  less  than 
500  tons  burden. 

Once  on  the  California  coast,  a  trading  vessel  put  first 
into  the  port  of  Monterey,  a  pleasantly  situated  town  of 
white-plastered,  red-tiled,  adobe  liuuses,  shut  in  by  green 
pine  forests,  and  blessed  with  one  of  the  few  safe  harbors  of 
the  California  coast.  Here  stood  the  only  customshouse 
the  province  could  boast,  where  every  trading  vessel  was 
compelled  to  enter  its  cargo.  The  city  also  served,  during 
most  of  the  Mexican  period,  as  the  seat  of  civil  and  military 
life,  and  as  the  social  center  of  the  province. 

The  duties  levied  upon  foreign  goods  w^ere  nominally 
high;  a  single  vessel  ordinarily  paying  from  $5,000  to  $25,- 
000  on  its  cargo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such  charges 
were  not  particularly  burdensome  to  the  foi  oign  merchant, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  effect  upon  the  Calif omian. 
Once  a  vessel  had  entered  its  cargo  at  Monterey,  it  was  free 
to  trade  along  the  whole  California  coast  unt  il  its  cargo  was 
exhausted.  This  usually  required  from  a  year  and  a  half 
to  three  years;  and  in  the  meantime  the  ship's  goods  might 
be  replenished  clandestinely  from  the  cargoes  of  other  ves- 
sels which  had  received  no  trading  license.  Evasion  of 
tariff  chaiigies  in  the  fashion  just  described  was  supplemented 
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fay  Inribery  of  oustomhouse  officials  or  througb  outright 
nnuggjiag;  and  even  where  duties  were  actually  paid,  such 
easts  were  shifted  for  the  most  part  from  the  New  England 
merehant  to  the  Califonuan  in  the  fonn  of  hii^er  prices. 

Hie  revenue  derived  from  this  trade  constituted  almost 
the  sole  support  of  the  civil  and  military  hranches  of  the 
government.  At  least  twioe^  namely  in  1841  and  again  in 
lS45y  when  there  upwards  of  fifty  vessels  on  the  coast, 
the  revenue  so  derived  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000.* 
NormaUy,  however,  the  receipts  averaged  less  than  175,000. 
The  vesseb  of  many  nations  were  represented,  but  more 
than  hsJf  the  number  were  of  American  register.  A  good 
many  flew  the  Mexican  flag,  and  others  came  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Under  such  competition,  two  or  three  years  were  required 
for  a  vessel  to  obtain  the  20,000  to  40,000  hides  nec^sary 
to  complete  its  cargo.  These  were  gathered  in  various  ports, 
chief  of  which  were  Sail  Diego,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San 
Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Monterey. 
With  the  exception  of  Mujiterey,  these  so-called  ports 
afforded  but  j^oor  protection  during  the  winter  months 
against  sudden  suutheasters;  and  vessels  tukiiig  on  a  cargo 
of  hides  were  often  forced  to  slip  aiKhor  and  escape  to  the 
open  sea  to  prevent  being  di  i\  en  liigh  and  dry  upon  the  beach. 

The  supercargo,  or  shipowner's  agent,  arranged  with 
tiie  missions  and  ranches  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  of 
the  hides  to  the  nearest  seaport.  Traveling  overland  on 
horseback  in  advance  of  the  ship,  he  passed  from  mission  to 
mission  and  from  ranch  to  ranch,  a  welcome  guest,  well 
as  a  commercial  agent,  ("he  hides  were  transporteil  to  the 
coast  on  pack-mules  and  in  clumsy  native  carts  with 
solid  wooden  wheels,  drawn  by  two  oxen.  Beside  each  ani- 
mal walked  an  Indian  driver,  carrying  a  long  pointed  stick 
with  which  to  punch  the  slow-moving  beast  as  the  spirit 
moved  him. 

Once  arrived  at  the  sea,  the  driver's  work  v.  as  over.  The 
hides  were  dumped  unceremoniously  on  the  ground  and  the 

<Ia  1S45  it  oame  to  $140,000. 
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Indian  squatted  beside  ox-cart  or  pack-mule  until  the  sailors 
made  ready  his  return  load  of  goods.  As  for  the  hides,  these 
were  earned  by  the  ship's  crew  on  their  heads,  through  surf 
and  over  stones,  slippery  with  sea  moss,  to  the  long  boat 
which  served  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
vessel  and  the  shore.  The  work  was  arduous  and  sevm; 
but  as  there  were  no  docks  or  wharves  along  the  coast,  no 
other  method  of  loading  could  be  devised.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  sailors,  San  Pedro,  with  its  ste^  landing,  sticky  clay  soil, 
and  long  stretch  of  kelp-covered  rocks  over  which  the  hides 
had  to  be  carried,  was  probably  the  worst  of  California  ports; 
yet  more  hides  were  taken  on  here  than  at  any  other  landing. 

In  exchange  for  his  hides,  the  Calif omian  obtained  goods 
of  foreign  manufacture  at  a  profit  to  the  shipowner  of  some 
900%.  To  accommodate  the  buyers,  each  ship  trading 
along  the  coast  was  transformed  into  a  sort  of  general  store. 
Richard  Henry  Dana  in  his  Two  Yean  B^cre  the  Mast  (a 
book  which  combines  one  of  tiie  best  sea  stories  ever  written 
with  a  true  jnctuie  of  early  California  life),  thus  describes 
the  methods  foUowed:  p 

"The  trade-room  [of  the  vessel]  was  fitted  up  in  the  steerage, 
and  furnished  out  with  the  lighter  goods  and  with  specimens 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  ....  For  a  week  or  ten  dayB,  all  was  life 
on  board.  The  people  caine  off  to  look  and  buy — men,  women 
and  fhildren;  and  we  were  continually  going  in  tlie  boats,  carryinc^ 
goods  and  pjussengers, — for  they  have  no  ))oats  of  their  own. 
Ever>'thing  nmst  dre^s  itself  and  come  aboard  and  see  the  new 
vessel,  if  it  were  only  to  buy  a  paper  of  pins.  The  agent  or  his 
derk  managed  the  sales,  while  we  were  busy  in  tiie  hM  or  in  the 
boats. 

Our  caigo  was  an  assorted  one;  that  is,  it  consisted  of  everything 
under  the  sun.  We  had  spirits  of  all  kinds  (sold  by  the  cask), 
tess,  coffees,  sugars,  ibices,  raisins,  molasses,  hard-ware,  crockery- 
ware,  tin-ware,  cutlery,  clothing  of  all  kinds,  boots  and  shoes  from 
Lynn,  calicoes  and  cotton  from  Lowe  ll,  crapes,  silks;  also,  shawls, 
scarfs,  necklace,  jewelry  and  eomlis,  for  the  ladies;  and  in  fact, 
PverN'thing  that  can  be  imagnied,  from  Chinese  fire-work^  to  Eng- 
lish eart-wheela — of  which  we  had  a  dozen  pair  with  their  iron 
rims  on." 
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Hie  purdiases  made  by  the  Califonuans  were  paid  for 
either  in  silver  or  in  hides,  which  were  oommonly  known  as 
"California  bank-not^s"  along  the  coast,  and  generally 
averaged  $1.50  or  $2.00  in  value.  It  was  also  the  usual  prac- 
tice for  ships  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  to  extend  credit 
to  many  of  their  customers  from  one  season  to  the  next, 
receiving  In  return  the  promise  of  suffieient  hides  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  goods,  together  with 
exceedingly  high  interest  charges.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  a 
Oalifoniian  faO  to  repay  these  debts,  for  his  code  oif  honor 
did  not  permit  of  business  dishonesty. 

Having  completed  a  voyage  along  the  coast,  a  hide  ship 
landed  the  skins  at  San  Die^.  Here  they  were  soaked  in 
brine,  scraped,  dried,  beaten  with  flails  to  rid  them  of  dust 
and  finally  stored  in  large  warehouses  to  await  shipment 
around  the  Horn. 

The  New  Englander,  as  well  as  the  Galifomiaii,  derived 
very  considerable  advantage  from  the  hide  and  tallow  trade. 
It  not  only  furnished  much  of  the  leather  which  gave  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  a  monopoly  of  the  early  boot 
and  shoe  industry  in  the  United  States;  but  aiso  provided  a 
channel  through  which  the  surplus  products  of  New  England 
factories  might  find  a  steady,  if  somewhat  restricted,  out- 
let in  foreign  trade,  b 

Yet  though  the  trade  was  important  both  to  California 
and  to  New  England  from  an  economic  standpoint,  its 
enduring;  significance  lay  rather  in  another  quarter.  From 
it,  as  from  the  cmisial  fur  trade  and  the  whale  fisheries,  but 
even  in  a  more  direct  way,  the  nun  i time  interests  of  New 
England  learned  of  the  resources  und  commercial  possibili- 
ties of  Caliloiuia  and  became  interested  in  her  ultimate 
destiny.  Through  the  liide  and  tallow  trade,  more  than 
through  any  other  agency,  New  England  began  her  expan- 
sion to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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CHAPTER  V 

JBDBDIAH  BMrm,  "PATHSINDER  OF  THE  BIEBBAS" 

The  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  trans-AU^ghaiiy 
west  is  the  great  epic  of  American  history;  the  opening  oi 
the  approaches  to  California  is  the  culminatioii  of  that  epic. 
For  the  American  advance  to  Califomia  possessed  a  dual 
character. '  While  New  England  ship  masters  were  eetablish- 
ing  commercial  relations  along  the  coast,  western  fur  traders 
were  opening  overland  lines  of  communicatioQ  between  ihe 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  an 
over^elming  tide  of  immigration  from  the  frontier  states 
into  the  Mexican  province. 

The  first  American  to  reach  California  by  overiand  route 
was  Jedediah  Strong  Smith,  a  fur  tradeifef  very  considerable 
education  and  of  pronounced  religious  life.  Smith  was 
bom  in  1796  in  the  Mohawk  Vall^  of  New  York,  where 
bis  parents,  pioneocs  of  no  mean  type  themsdves,  had 
moved  from  New  Hampshire  a  few  years  before.  As  a  boy 
Smith  came  in  txmih  with  ihe  fur  traders  of  Canada  and  the 
northwest  through  a  position  as  clerk  on  one  of  the  frdf^t 
boats  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Not  many  years  lat^r,  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  then  &e 
very  center  of  western  activities,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
fur  trader  and  explorer. 

Smith's  first  expeditions,  in  company  with  such  men  as 
David  E.  Jackson,  William  Ashley,  Andrew  Henry,  and 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  carrie<i  him  through  the  regions 
drained  by  the  central  AIis.souri  and  the  Yellowstone,  and 
even  as  far  west  as  the  Columbia  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  apprenticeship  of  his  career. 
His  real  work  as  a  pathfinder  began  in  the  sunmier  of  1826 
when,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  fifteen  men,  he  set  out  to 
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explore  the  unknown  region  lying  betweea  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  the  California  coast. 

"Fnm  the  geographic  standpoint,  the  exploration  of  this 
portion  of  the  tran&-Rocky  Mountain  west  was  of  the 
utmost  Importanoe.  For  American  knowledge  of  the  country 
was  still  almost  as  haay  and  indefinite  as  it  had  been  a 
hundred  years  before.  Early  in  tiie  century  Lewis  and 
Clark  had  opened  a  transcontinental  route  to  the  Pacific 
by  way  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia,  and  had  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  further  exploration  of  the  northwest 
by  the  fur  traders.  Pike's  expedition  had  served  a  similar 
purpose  for  tiie  southwest,  and  abeady  the  Santa  F4  trade 
bad  begun  to  link  the  Mexican  settlements  along  the  upper 
Rio  Grande  with  those  of  the  Americans  in  Missouri.  But 
the  region  known  as  the  Great  Basin,  from  the  Snake 
River  to  the  Colorado,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Sierras,  as  well  as  the  great  inland  vall^  of  the 
Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  lay  imexplored  by  Ameri- 
can adventurers  and  unknown  to  American  geographers. 
It  was  the  task  of  Smith  and  his  fifteen  men  to  do  for  this 
region  what  Lewis  and  Clark  had  done  for  the  northwest, 
and  wliiit  Pike  luiU  accomplished  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  a  few  years  before. 

As  already  explained,  Smith  was  a  fur  trader.  His 
associate  s  in  the  busineas  were  men  who  represented  :ill 
I  that  wari  besj  in  the  profession.  Their  real  business,  in 
fact,  was  not  so  much  the  taking  of  furs  as  the  extension 
of  American  influence  througliout  the  wilderness.  They 
were  the  empire  buikiers  of  the  west.  I'oremost  among 
"them  was  William*  Henry  Ashley,  explorer  extraordinary 
and  recogiazed  leader  of  the  fur  hunters  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Two  others  of  equal  ability  and  scarcely 
less  reputation  were  David  £}.  JaclLson  and  William  L. 
Sublette. 

The  two  last  mentioned  trappers  had  rendez\'oused  at  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  sunmier  of  1S26.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Ashley  and  Smith,  romiiig  from  St.  Louis  with  a 
supply  of  goods  for  the  Indiaa  trade.  At  this  rendezvous 
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Ashley  disposed  of  his  share  of  the  business  to  his  three 
partners  and  it  was  under  the  direction  of  this  newly  organ- 
ized firm  of  ►Sublette,  Jackson,  and  Smith  that  the  expe- 
dition to  California  was  undertaken. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  undertakina;  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  field  for  the  exploitation  of  furs;  hut  as 
Smith  and  his  associates  were  not  men  of  iiair()\v  intort  sts, 
the  expedition  was  something  more  than  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. Incidentally,  the  leader  probably  hoped  to  establish 
a  d^pot  on  the  California  coast  for  the  shipment  of  furs  to 
China,  thus  carrying  out  the  plan  John  Jacob  Astor  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  some 
foiu'teen  years  before. 

Smith's  company  left  the  Salt  Lake  rendezvous  August  22, 
1826.  Taking  a  southwest  course  to  Utah  Lake,  or  Little 
Uta,  as  the  trappers  named  it,  the  espedition  followed  up 
the  Sevier  River  and  later  crossed  a  range  of  mountaaDS 
to  a  river  which  Smith  called  the  Adams  "in  compliment 
to  our  Flresideiit.''  ^  Keeping  down  this  stream  for  twelve 
days,  the  party  arrived  at  the  Colorado,  or  Seedskeeder, 
to  give  it  the  Indian  name  for  the  Green  River,  which  Smith 
employed. 

"I  crossed  the  Seedskeeder,"  wrote  Smith  in  describing  his  route, 
"  and  went  down  it  four  days  aaoutheast  [west?l  oouise;  I  here  found 
the  countrj'  remarkably  barren,  rocky  and  mountainous;  there  are 
a  good  many  rapids  in  the  river,  but  at  this  place  a  valley  opens 
out  about  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  on  the  river  banks  is 
timbered  antl  fertile. 

I  found  here  a  nation  of  Indians  who  call  thenLselves  Animuch- 
aba.s  [Mojaves];  they  cultivate  the  soil,  and  raise  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins,  watermelons  and  musk-melons  in  abtuitkuice,  and  also 
a  Uttle  wheat  and  cotton.  I  was  now  nearly  destitute  of  horses, 
and  had  learned  what  it  ma  to  do  without  food;  I  therefore  re- 
nudned  here  fifteen  days  and  recruited  my  men,  and  I  was  en- 
abled also  to  exchange  my  horses  and  purchase  a  few  more  of  a  few 
runaway  Indians  n^o  stole  some  horses  of  the  Spatuards." 

*  On  the  next  expedition  the  earne  the  Virgia  after  one  of  Smith's 
river  aeems  to  have  beexi  renamed  men. 
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From  these  Indians  Smith  also  secured  two  guides,  and 
begaa  tiie  iast  stage  of  his  joum^  to  CaUfarnia.  Of  his 
trip  aerosB  the  deserty  he  wrote: 

"I  travfUrd  a  west  course  fifteen  days  over  n,  eonntry  of  eom- 
plete  barrens,  generally  travelling  from  mot  iiiuM;  until  ui^lil  w  ith- 
out water.  I  crossed  a  Salt  plain  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
eight  wide;  on  the  surface  was  a  crust  of  beautiful  white  salt, 
quite  thin.  Under  this  surface  there  is  a  layer  of  salt  from  a  half 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  depth ;  between  this  and  the  upper  layer 
there  is  about  four  inches  of  yellowish  saiid.  ' 

The  eanct  oouise  followed  by  Smith  on  this  stage  of  his 
journ^  is  not  dear.  Probably  it  did  not  materially  differ 
from  tiie  route  now  taken  by  the  Santa  F6  Railroad,  but 
this  can  not  be  detemiined  with  certainty.  He  at  length 
crossed  the  Sierra  Madre  range  through  the  Cajon  Pass  and 
reached  the  fertile  plains  of  California  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  site  of  San  Bernardino.  On  November  27  the 
party  encamped  a  few  miles  from  the  flourishing  Mission 
of  San  Gabriel — -the  first  Americans  to  make  the  trans- 
continental journey  to  California  and  tlie  iureiumiers  of  a 
great  overland  advance.  ^ 

The  presence  of  the  Americans  in  the  province  was  con- 
trary to  Mexican  law;  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  Smith  and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Harrison  G. 
•  Rogers,  were  Protestants  of  the  old  school,  the  priests  gave 
the  strangers  a  courteous  welcome.  In  charge  of  the  mission 
at  that  time  was  Father  Jos6  Bernardo  Sanchez,  a  man  of 
generouF^  s[)irit,  for  whom  the  Americans  came  to  have  a 
real  a£[ection. 

''Old  Father  Sanches/'  wiote  Rogers  as  the  party  was  about 
to  leave  the  mission,  "has  been  the  greatest  friend  that  I  ever  met 
with  in  all  my  travels  ...  I  shaU  ever  hold  him  as  a  man  of 
God,  taking  us  when  in  distress,  feeding  and  dothiog  us,  and  may 
God  prosper  him  and  all  such  men." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  at  the  mission,  a  young 
cow  was  lulled  and  an  abundance  of  com  meal  given  the 
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half-starved  trappers  who  at  last,  after  three  months  of 
strenuous  travel,  had  reached  a  land  of  plenty.  A  few  days 
later  Father  Sanchez  presented  Smitii  with  sixty-four  yards 
of  cloth  out  of  which  he  and  his  men,  by  this  time  ahnost 
naked,  made  th^nselves  shirts. 

Smith  and  Rogers,  as  leaders  of  the  company,  were  shown 
additional  courtesies  by  the  mission  priests.  Most  of  these, 
Rogers  found  to  be  "very  jovial,  friendly  gentlemen,''  remark- 
ably appreciative  of  good  liquors,  and  not  much  given  to  ask- 
ing embarrassing  questions.  The  miseion,  itsdf,  then  at  the 
hdght  of  its  prosperity,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
American  trappers.  Rogers  wrote  of  it  as  foUows: 

"The  Mansion,  or  Mission,  consists  of  4  rows  of  houses  forming 

a  complete  square,  where  there  is  all  kinds  of  macanieks  at  work; 
the  church  faces  tho  ea.st  imd  the  guard  house  the  west  ;  the  N.  and 
S.  line  eomprises  the  work  shops.  They  have  Inrpre  vmeyards, 
appie  and  peach  orchards,  and  some  orange  and  some  fig  trees. 
They  manufacture  ])la!ikets  and  sundry  other  articles;  they  distill 
whiskey  and  gruid  tli(  ir  own  grain,  having  a  water  mill,  of  a  tol- 
erable quality;  they  have  upwards  of  1,000  persons  employed, 
men,  women,  and  children,  Inds.  of  different  nations.  The  situa- 
tion is  very  handsome,  pretty  streams  of  water  nmning  through 
from  all  quarters,  some  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land 
as  level  as  a  die  in  view,  and  a  part  under  cultivation,  surrounded 
on  theN.  with  a  high  and  lofly  mou  [mountain],  covered  with  grass. 
Cattle — this  Mission  has  upwards  of  30,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
horses,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.  in  proportion — They  slaughter  at  this 
place  from  2  to  3,000  head  of  cattle  at  a  time;  the  mission  lives 
on  the  profits." 

After  remaining  at  San  Gabriel  ten  days  waiting  to  hear 
from  the  governor,  to  whom  he  had  written  upon  his  arrival 
at  the  niispion,  Smith  set  out  for  San  Diego  to  make  Ids 
peace  with  the  Mexican  officials  in  person  and  obtain  per- 
mission for  his  HUM  I  to  stay  in  the  province.  The  rest  of  the 
company  remained  at  San  Gabriel,  during  Smith's  absence, 
under  the  command  of  Rogers.  The  latter  equally  deplored 
his  ignorance  of  Spanish  and  the  condition  of  liis  garments. 
These,  he  says»  were  so  torn  and  dirty  that  they  gave  him '  'a 
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very  grotesque  appearance  when  seated  at  table  amonpt  the 
dandjrs  with  their  ruffle,  sill&9,  and  broad  clothes. 

Otherwise,  however,  Rogers'  life  at  the  miasion  was  all 
that  oould  be  desired.  He  had  an  abundance  to  eat  and 
drink,  apent  much  of  his  time  in  hunting  with  the  miamon 
fathers,  and  watched  with  never  failing  interest  the  varied 
activitieB  around  him.  One  day  he  attends  a  wedding. 
Again  he  superintenda  the  making  of  a  large  bear  trap  to 
set  in  the  priest's  orange  garden,  to  catdi  the  Ind[ian]8  in 
when  they  oome  up  at  ni^t  to  rob  his  ordiml."  On  an- 
other oocadon  he  defends  his  Calvinistic  creed  against  the 
Catholic  doctrines  around  him,  and  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1827,  he  delivers  an  address  to  the  "Reverend  Father  of 
San  Gabriel  Mission,"  setting  forth  in  surprising  detail 
the  early  missionary  activities  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
emidied  by  a  lengthy  quotation  from  Justin  Martyr.  Truly, 
Harrison  G.  Rogers,  the  fur  trader,  was  a  man  of  parts! 

While  Rogers  was  thus  variously  occupied,  the  men  were 
becoming  restless.  A  number  of  them  were  engaged  by 
Father  Sanchez  to  cut  cord  wood  for  his  coal  pit;  and  others 
found  temporary  service  with  one  of  the  hide  and  tallow 
ships  taking  on  a  cargo  at  San  Pedro.  On  January  6,  most 
of  the  company  atLended  a  celebration  at  the  mission  in 
horror  of  the  fearit  of  the  Epiphaay.  Rogers  thus  describes 
what  took  place: 

"Church  held  early  as  usual,  men,  women,  and  children  attend; 
after  church  the  ceroinonies  as  on  Sunday.  Wine  issued  abundantly 
to  both  Spanyards  and  Inds.,  niusick  played  by  the  Indian  Band. 
After  the  issue  of  the  morning,  our  men,  in  company  with  some 
Spanyards,  went  and  fired  a  nlute,  and  the  old  Padre  gave  tton 
Inead,  wine,  and  meat  as  a  treat.  Some  of  the  men  got  drunk, 
James  Reed  and  Daniel  Ferguson  oommenced  fi^tingi  and  some 
of  the  Spanyards  interfered  and  struck  one  of  our  men  by  the  name 
of  Black  which  came  near  terminating  with  bad  consequence. 
8o  soon  aa  I  heard  of  the  disturbanoe  I  went  among  them,  and 
passified  our  men  by  telling  what  trouble  they  were  bringing  upon 
tiiemselves  in  case  they  did  not  desist,  and  most  of  them  being 
nun  of  reason,  adheared  to  my  advice." 
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James  Reed,  however,  a  trouble  maker  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, whom  Smith  had  been  compelled  to  flop^  shortly  aft^r 
reaehinp;  San  Gabriel,  wan  t,oo  far  gone  to  heed  Kogers' 
admonitions.  Instead,  that  same  day,  he  came 

*'very  abruptly  into  the  priest's  dining  room  while  at  dinner,  and 
asked  for  ergadent  [aguardiente  or  brand}'];  the  priest  ordered  a 
plate  of  victuals  to  be  handed  to  him;  he  eat  a  few  mouth!  uls,  and 
set  the  plate  on  the  table,  and  then  took  up  the  decanter  of  wine, 
and  drank  without  invitation,  and  came  very  near  breaking  the  glass 
when  he  set  it  down ;  the  Padre,  seeing  he  was  in  a  state  oi  mebriety, 
refrained  from  saying  anything." 

No  further  incidents  of  such  an  unseemly  nature  occurred, 
however,  while  the  party  remained  at  the  mission. 

In  the  meanwhile  Smith  was  having  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  his  dealings  with  Governor  Echeandta  at  San 
Diego.  The  Mexican  law  very  definitely  forbade  the  pres- 
ence  of  foreigners  in  Cahfomia  without  proper  pa^ports 
and  these  the  govmor  was  not  willing  to  issue  on  his  own 
responsibility.  After  nearly  a  month  of  negotiation,  how- 
ever, and  the  presentation  of  eight  fine  beaver  skins.  Smith 
secured  the  necessary  papers.  In  his  efforts  he  was  greatly 
aided  by  Captain  Cunningham,  an  American  shipmaster 
in  command  of  the  Courier,  a  hide  and  tallow  vessel  tiien 
lying  at  San  Diego. 

Echeandia's  concessions,  given  with  reluctance  and  sus- 
picion, were  far  from  fulfilling  all  that  Smith  desired.  He 
had  requested  permission  to  lead  his  party  northward  from 
San  Gabriel  through  the  settled  portions  of  California,  be- 
tween the  Coast  Range  and  the  sea,  until  he  reached  the 
Russian  colony  at  Bodega.  But  this  Echeandia  refused  to 
permit,  and  would  only  allow  the  Americans  to  return 
unmolested  over  the  route  by  which  they  had  come. 

Making  the  best  of  the  situation,  Smith  returned  to  San 
Gabriel  on  January  10,  roming  from  Ran  Diego  to  San 
Pedro  as  a  guest  of  Ca]itain  Cunningham  on  the  Cmmer. 
The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  purchasing  horses  from  the 
ranches  near  Los  Angeles^  repairing  saddles,  and  arranging 
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equipment  for  a  renewal  of  the  journey.  Finally,  on  Thurs- 
day, Januaiy  18,  the  party  set  out.  The  hoisee,  some  siicty- 
ei|^t  m  number,  wereonly  half  broken,  and  before  the  cav- 
alcade had  gone  half  a  mile  the  animals  began  to  run,  strew- 
ing the  contents  of  the  packs  along  the  way  for  a  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles.  Among  the  articles  so  unoeremonioubly 
lost  wm  twelve  dressed  sldns  which  Smith  had  received  as 
a  parting  gift  from  Father  Sanoh^s. 

The  first  night's  camp  was  made  near  an  Indian  farm- 
house, four  miles  northeast  of  the  mission,  where  the  party 
had  8pent  the  night  of  November  27.  From  this  point 
their  course  lay  ca8t\vard  along  the  edge  of  the  Sierra  Madr  o 
Mountains.  Following  closely  what  is  now  the  routiiill 
Boulevard,  popular  with  Southern  California  motorists, 
the  party  reached  an  outlying  ranch  of  the  Sau  Gabriel 
Mission  near  the  entrance  to  the  Cajon  Pass.  Camping  a 
short  distance  from  this  ranch  the  trappers  spent  several 
days  breaking  the  still  unruly  hoi>^es  utuI  making  final  prep- 
arations for  the  long  journey  through  the  wild  and  unknown 
country  ahead. 

In  spit^  of  Echeandia's  instructions,  Smith  had  no  in- 
tention as  yet  of  quittin^j:  California.  The  route  along 
the  coast  might  be  closed  to  him  by  the  governor's  orders, 
but  east  of  the  mountains  there  was  neither  Mexican  law 
nor  Mexican  soldier  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Amer- 
ican tmppers.  Smith  therefore  turned  northward  when  he 
reached  the  dc  sert  entrance  of  the  Cajon  Pass,  followed  the 
Sierra  Madres  to  the  junction  of  the  Cojist  Range  and  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  and  entrcred  the  southern  end  of  the  great 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  either  by  the  Tejon  Pass  or  the  Teha- 
dmpi.  Travelling  leisurely  down  the  valley,  which  he  foimd 
inhabited  by  hirge  numbere  of  TndianSi  veiy  backward  in 
civilization,  living  only  on  acorns,  roots,  grass,  and  fish, 
anned  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  in  no  way  hostile  or 
dangerous,  Smith  and  his  men  came  at  length  to  one  of  the 
numerous  rivers  which  flow  into  the  valley  from  the  Sierras. 
This  was  probably  the  Stanislaus  or  the  Merced,  but  here 
again  the  record  is  too  incomplete  to  fix  the  matter  definitely. 
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Smith  called  this  stream  the  Wimmulche  fWimilehe],  alter 
an  Indian  tribe  which  lived  beside  it.  Here  he  trapped  a 
short  time,  finding  '^a  few  beaver,  and  elk,  deer,  and  ant^ 
lope  in  abundance/'  He  then  endeavored  t  o  cross  the  Sierras 
and  return  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake.P  Nothing  definite  is 
known  as  to  the  pass  through  which  Smith  sought  to  lead 
his  men  on  this  occasion.  He  speaks  of  the  attempt  having 
been  made  across  Mount  Joseph,'  but  the  route  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Harrison  C.  Dide,  the  best  authority  on  the 
expedition,  idaitifies  "Mount  Joseph"  with  Mt.  Stanislaus, 
and  tentatively  fixes  Smith's  course  along  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Stanislaus  River  to  the  divide.  Smith's  own  brief 
account  runs  as  follows: 

"I  found  the  snow  so  deep  on  Mount  Joseph  that  I  could  not 

cross  my  horsos,  fivo  of  which  starved  to  death;  I  was  compelled 
therefore  to  return  to  the  valley  which  I  had  left,  and  there,  leav- 
ing my  party,  I  started  with  two  men,  seven  horses  and  two  mules, 
which  I  loaded  with  hay  for  the  horses  and  provisions  for  our- 
selves, and  started  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  succeeded  in  crossing 
it  in  eight  days,  having  lost  only  two  horses  and  one  mule.  '  I 
found  the  snow  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  from  4  to  8  feet  deep, 
but  it  was  so  consolidated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  that  my  horses 
only  sunk  from  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  deep." 

From  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras,  Smith  and  his  conw 
panions  probably  followed  the  course  of  Walker  River  ta 
the  vicinity  of  Walker  Lake  and  then  turned  northeasterly 
toward  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  intervening  country  was 
of  the  worst  possible  description,  barren,  waterless,  and 
without  game.  One  by  one  the  hoxses  gave  out  and  were 
eaten  by  the  famishmg  men;  the  scanty  water  holes  wer» 
frequently  two  days  apart;  the  Indians  they  encountered  were 
hopelessly  degraded,  living  on  grasshoppers,  lizards,  and 
roots.  More  dead  than  alive,  the  three  men,  with  but  one 
horse  and  a  mule  left  out  of  the  nine  with  which  they  started 
irom  the  San  Joaquin,  at  length  reached  the  southwest  end 


'  Mi.  Laaaen  on  later  maps  soine- 
ttmes  appears  as  Mt.  St  Joseph;  but 
Mt.  Imbb  is  too  fu  north  by  maiij 


miles  to  be  identified  as  the  peak  to 
whieh  Smith  fef en. 
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of  the  Great  Salt  I^ke,  twenty  days  alter  leaving  the  Siem 
Nevadas. 

Smith's  e]q[>bration8  in  Galifoniia  did  not  cease  with  this 
fiist  expedition.  At  the  Salt  Lake  he  met  his  partnero,  Jack- 
son and  Sublette,  and  remained  with  them  about  a  month. 
Here  a  new  party  of  nineteen  men  was  oiiganiaed  and  Smith 
set  out,  July  13,  1827,  to  lejoin  the  hunteiB  he  had  left  on 
the  Wimilcfae.  FoUowing  his  original  route,  he  reached  the 
Afojave  villages  without  serious  mishap;  but  here  disaster 
overtook  hinu  For  three  days  the  Indkms  traded  with  the 
tmppem  and  appeared  as  frkndly  as  on  ftnith's  first  visit; 
but  on  the  fourth,  when  the  oompany  had  become  separated 
in  crossing  the  Colorado,  they  fell  upon  the  Americans, 
killed  ten  of  their  number  and  forced  the  remainder  to 
abandon  most  of  their  belongings  and  flee  by  forced  marches 
across  the  desert.  The  stricken  party  reached  the  San  Ga- 
briel Mission  after  nine  days  and  a  half  of  desperate  hardship. 
Bmith,  obtaining  such  bupplies  as  he  could  at  the  mission 
and  leaving  two  of  his  men  behind,  hurried  forward  into 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  rejoined  the  company  he  had 
left  on  the  Wimilehe  the  preceding  May.* 

The  condition  of  the  united  party  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Their  food  was  about  exhausted;  the  length  of  the 
.Journey  and  the  difficulties  before  them  made  a  return  to 
the  Salt  Lake  impossible  without  fresh  supplies;  and  as  they 
had  \no!ated  the  governor's  orders  by  reinaiiiing  in  the  pro- 
vince, tlu  y  wore  likely  to  suffer  arrest  if  application  for  aid 
should  be  niadc  to  the  Californians. 

Since  there  was  no  other  recourse,  however,  Smith  took 
his  Indian  guides  and  set  out  for  the  Mission  of  San  Jos<?, 
which  lay  west  of  the  Coast  Range.  This  he  reached  in 
three  days,  probably  crossing  the  moimtains  by  way  of 
Pacheoo  Pass.  Father  Dur&n,  at  the  head  of  this  mission, 
was  a  man  of  very  different  kidn^  from  the  good  Sanchez 
id  San  Gabiiel.  He  bad  already  accused  the  trappers  of, 
enticing  away  certain  neophytes;  and  when  Smitii  came 

'The  two  men  left  at  San  Gabriel  Virgin.  The  latter  bad  been  wounded 
voe  Irnac  GslbiBitii  and  ThomM    at  the  Gotado. 
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asking  assistance,  he  arrested  the  surprised  American  and 
confined  him  in  the  wretched  hovel  called  a  jail.  Here 
Smith  was  kept  without  food  for  three  days,  and  for  a 
much  longw  time  was  denied  the  privilege  of  presenting 
his  case  in  person  to  the  governor  at  Monterey. 

When  he  finally  obtained  his  release  and  arrived  at  Modt 
ter^,  Smitii  found  the  governor  (the  selfsame  Echeandfia 
with  whom  he  had  dealt  at  San  Diego  the  previous  year)  in 
no  very  amiable  or  certain  frame  of  mind.  For  a  time  Eche- 
andia  threatened  to  send  Smith  as  a  prisoner  to  Meadeo; 
but  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  several  American 
ship  captains,  whose  vessels  were  then  in  port,  to  permit 
the  Americans  to  secure  needed  supplies  and  leave  the  coun- 
try in  peace.  In  return  for  this  concession,  Smith  gave  a 
bond  for  130,000  to  insure  his  actual  defMUture  from  the 
province. 

In  the  meantime  Smith's  men  had  abandoned  their  camp 
in  the  San  Joaquin  and  travelled  northward,  finally  arriv- 
ing at  San  Francisco  badly  in  need  of  food  and  clothing. 

Their  situation  was  relieved  by  a  German  merchant  named 
Henny'  \'imond  who  had  recently  establishcil  himself  on 
the  California  coast.  Smith  next  attoinjjted  to  secure  addi- 
tional recruits  for  his  company  fioiu  among  the  English  and 
Amencan  residents  in  Caliioniia,  but  the  Mexican  author- 
ities interv^ened  to  prevent  him. 

The  agreement  between  Smith  and  Echeamlia  stipulated 
that  the  iVmericans  should  leave  the  Ivli  xi(\q,n  settlements 
within  two  months.  There  were  many  good  reasons  for 
delaying  tlioir  departure  beyond  this  tiiiie,  but  the  trappers, 
"being  experienced  and  well  acquainted  \^dth  Spanish  gen- 
erousity/'  were  afraid  to  take  further  risk«  find  so  began  to 
move  slowly  northward  along  the  "Bonad venture,"  or  Sac- 
ramento River. 

After  vnrious  unsuccessful  efforts  to  find  a  pnss  throusih 
the  Si(  i  ra  Nevada  Mountains,  the  company  left  the  Sacra- 
mento about  the  middle  of  April,  1828,  and  took  a  northwest 
course  across  the  Coast  Range,  through  what  is  now  Trinity 
and  Humboldt  Ck>untie8,  to  the  sea.  This  portion  of  the 
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route  was  rou^  and  difficult  in  the  extneme,  as  the  writer 
of  this  vohune,  from  his  own  expexvBDoe,  can  feelingly  tes- 
tify. The  pack  hoiseB  were  often  acatteied  and  lost  in  the 
thick  brueh.  Othm  had  to  be  abandoned  becaiue  of  fatigue 
or  injury.  Sometimea  they  tumbled  off  the  makeHshift 
tnuls,  and  were  cut  and  bndsed  by  the  jagged  xocki.  Day 
after  day  the  record  of  hardship  and  danger  remained  the 
same.  But  of  theee  trials,  a  sini^e  entiy  from  Rogers' 
disay  must  serve  as  an  illustration.  On  Ma^y  14,  1828,  he 
wrote: 

"We  made  an  early  start,  directing  our  course  as  yesterday 
N.  W.,  and  traveled  4  m  and  enc  [encamped]  on  the  top  of  a  high 

mountain,  where  there  was  but  indifferent  grass  for  our  horses. 
The  travelling  amazing  bad;  wc  doscendod  one  point  of  Brushy 
and  Rocky  Mountain,  where  it  took  us  about  6  hours  to  ^jr  t  the 
horses  down,  some  of  them  falling  about  50  feet  perpendnMilar 
down  a  ste(*p  piace  into  a  creek;  one  broke  his  neck;  a  number  of 
packs  left  along  the  trail,  as  night  was  fast  approaching,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  them  and  get  what  horses  we  could  collected 
at  camp;  a  number  more  got  badiy  imrl  by  the  iaild  but  none 
killed  but  this  one  that  broke  his  neck." 

Through  this  broken  and  inhospitable  country  Smith  and 
his  men  pdnfully  made  their  way,  until  on  the  8th  of 
June  they  reached  the  seaooast  sli^tly  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Elamath  River.  Several  ^dian  tribes  previously 
unknown  were  encountered  during  this  stage  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  a  eonsderable  number  of  furs  collected.  But  food 
was  scarce  and  game  neither  very  plentiful  nor  in  good  con- 
dition. This,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  the  route,  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  men  and  made  liiem  recognise,  more 
clearly  than  ever,  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  venture  upon 
which  they  had  entered.  Thus,  a  note  of  pathos  appears 
in  the  prayer  Rogers  records  in  his  journal,  under  date  of 
May  23,  when  the  company  were  in  the  thickof  these  troubles. 

*'0h!  God/'  he  wrote,  "may  it  please  thee  in  thy  divine  provi- 
dence  to  still  guide  and  protect  us  through  this  wilderness  of 
doubt  and  fear,  as  thou  hast  done  heretoforCi  and  be  with  us  in 
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the  hour  oi  danger  and  difficulty,  as  all  praise  is  due  to  thee  and 
not  to  man,  obi  do  not  foreake  us  Lord,  but  be  with  us  and  direct 
us  through." 

From  their  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath,  Hie 
company  followed  the  coast  northward,  keeping  close  to 
the  sea,  sometimes  indeed  travelling  along  the  beach,  until 
they  came  to  the  lower  stretches  of  the  Umpqua  Biver.  On 
this  stage  of  the  journey,  many  horses  were  lost^  either  in 
lording  streams,  (23  in  3  days  was  tiie  record),  or  throu^ 
other  accidents.  Some,  too,  were  killed  Ivy  the  Indians. 
Game  was  not  overly  abundant;  but  a  number  of  fuis 
(including  a  few  of  the  sea  otter)  and  some  food,  chiefly 
berries,  fish,  and  dried  eels,  were  secured  from  the  Indians. 
Moreover,  Smith  learned  from  the  Umpqua  Indians  that  the 
Willamette  River  with  its  open  path  to  the  Columbia,  which 
meant  safety  and  an  end  to  luurdship,  lay  only  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  company  were  des- 
tined never  to  reach  this  river. 

On  July  14,  a  Monday  morning.  Smith  left  his  men  when 
breakfast  was  over,  to  trace  out  a  route  for  the  day's 
journey.  In  his  absence  the  Indians,  who  had  pre\iously 
been  most  friendly,  suddenly  attacked  the  camp,  kilhng  all 
but  two  of  the  trappcre.  Among  the  victims  was  the  chron- 
icler of  the  expedition,  Harrison  G.  Rogers,  as  thorough  a 
Christian  gentleman  as  Smith  liiaij^U.  The  survivors  of 
the  massacre,  besides  Smith,  were  Arthur  Black  who 
escaped  to  the  woods  after  shaking  off  three  of  the  savages; 
and  John  Turner,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength,  who,  with 
only  a  piece  of  firewood  for  a  weapon,  beat  down  or  killed 
four  assailants,  and  succeeded  in  intercepting  Smith  as  the 
latter  was  coming  back  to  camp. 

Ignorant  of  Black's  escape,  Smith  and  Turner  made  their 
way  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  at  Vancouver,  where  Black 
had  arrived  the  pre\'ious  day.  Here  they  were  received 
with  every  kindness  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  factor  in 
charge,  who  immediately  sent  an  expedition  which  recovered 
nearly  all  the  furs  and  property  Smith  had  lost.  Since  the 
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latter  had  no  means  of  transporting  tiie  restored  furs,  Mo- 
TjmgMm  veiy  generously  purchased  them  from  him  at  the 
mai^  price— about  $20,000  in  all.  Smith  and  Black 
remained  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Post  throughout  the  winter, 
but  Turner  c^ortly  joined  a  trapping  e9q)edition  under 
MeCleod  and  returned  to  southern  Oregon  where  the  mas- 
sacre, from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped,  had  taken 
place.  For  many  years  after  this  Turner  made  his  home  in 
the  same  region  and  is  credited  with  having  opened  the 
cattle  trade  some  years  later  between  the  Cokiinbia,  and  the 
Sacramento  valleys.  He  aibu  aided  in  tiie  rescue  of  the 
Duuner  party  in  184G. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  Smith  and  Black  set  out  to 
rejoin  Jackbon  and  Sublette,  who  were  then  trapping  in  the 
Snake  River  country.  The  reunion  of  the  three  trappers 
took  place  at  Pierre 'h  Hole,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Teton 
Mountains,  after  a  separation  of  nearly  two  years. 

During  this  time  Smith  had  covered  an  immense  stretch 
of  roimtry,  nearly  all  of  which  he  was  the  tirst  to  explore. 
He  had  traversed  the  first  of  the  great  transcontinental 
routes  to  California,  made  known  the  valleys  of  the  San 
Joaciuin  and  Sacramento  to  the  American  trappers,  and 
through  tiiem  to  American  settlers;  ()j)en('(l  a  line  of  com- 
munication from  northern  California  to  the  Oregon  coun- 
try, a  route  the  Hudson  *s  Bay  Company  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of;  and  traversed  the  Pacific  slope  from  the 
Mojave  Desert  to  Puget  Sound.  Yet  in  all  the  state  no 
monument  has  ever  been  erected  to  this  forerunner  of  Cali- 
fornia pioneeral 

Smith's  career,  after  his  second  eipedition,  did  not  again 
directly  touch  California.  For  some  months  after  his  return 
*  to  Pierre's  Hole,  he  continued  in  the  fur  trade  with  Jack- 
son and  Sublette;  but  finally  he  and  his  partners  sold  their 
buainesB  to  the  recently  organized  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company,  in  which  Bridger,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Sublette  were 
the  leaders.  In  the  spring  of  1831  the  former  fur-partners 
endbarked  on  the  Sante  F6  trade,  setting  out  from  St.  Louis 
on  April  10  with  a  party  of  ^^ty*five  men.  In  the  sandy 
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wastes  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Cimarron  River,  the 
company  found  thiKDaelves  without  water  and  in  a  desper- 
ate strait.  In  seeking  to  discover  some  source  of  relief, 
^imth  fell  into  an  Indian  ambush  and  was  killed.  He  was  a 
brave  leader,  a  Christian  gentleman  who  ''made  religion 
an  active  principle  from  the  duties  of  which  nothing  could 
fleduoe  him'';  an  explorer  as  well  as  a  fur  trader;  and  the 
true  "  Pathfinder  "  of  Calif omia  histoiy.  The  annals  of  the 
west  bear  record  of  many  heroic  men,  but  no  pioneer  ever 
set  foot  on  western  soil  of  greater  heroism  and  nobler  life 
than  Jedediah  Strong  Smith. 

The  standnrd  authority  on  the  expeditions  of  Jedediah  Smith  is: 
Dale,  Harrison  Clifford,  The  A'^hfey-Smith  rxplorniioyi.'i  and  the 

discovery  qf  a  central  route  to  the  Pacific,  1822-1820,  (Clevelandi 

1918.) 
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JAMES  CmO  PATTIE,  FCTB  TRADSB  AND  BXPLOBBB 

Between  the  time  of  Jedediah  Smith's  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia on  his  first  expedition  and  the  massacre  of  his  men 
OQ  the  Umpquai  another  company  of  Americans  were  making 
their  painful  way  overland  to  the  Pacific.  The  story  of  this 
party,  Uke  the  story  of  Smith  and  his  companions,  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  stirring  epics  of  California  history 
and  oi  western  adventure. 

On  June  20,  1824,  five  men  crossed  the  Missouri  River 
some  sixty  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on  a  trapping  and  trading 
e^qpedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments €S  New  Mexico.  T^  pack  animals  carried  thdr 
equipmenti  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  traps,  guns, 
ammunition,  blankets,  knives,  and  other  articles  adapted 
to  the  Indian  trade.  Sylvester  Pattie,  the  leader  of  this 
smaQ  band,  was  a  typical  product  of  the  frontier.  Bom 
in  Kentucky  in  the  thick  of  an  Indian  war,  when  his  father 
was  away  from  home  serving  under  Colond  Benjamin 
Logan  against  the  Shawnees,  he  had  lived  to  see  the  last 
Indian  attack  upon  a  Kentucky  settlement,  only  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  1812  on  the  Missouri  border.  Here  the  Indian 
menace  was  then  almost  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  Kentucky 
twenty-fi\'e  years  before.  The  next  decade,  however,  saw 
the  steady  advance  of  civilization  in  the  Missouri  territory; 
and  when  the  death  of  Pattie's  wiic  occurred,  the  tragedy 
woke  in  him  anew  a  craving  for  travel  and  adventure  in  the 
unoccupied  regions  beyond  the  /Vmerican  frontier. 

With  8ylvef?ter  Pattie,  on  this  expedition  to  the  far  west, 
went  a  son  who  bore  the  unique  name  of  James  Ohio.  The 
boy  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  exceptionally  well- 
educated  ior  a  young  man  of  the  western  border,  skilled, 
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too,  in  all  the  arts  of  the  frontier,  and  filled  with  the  same 
deep  "wandering  and  adventurous  spirit  "  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  known  before  him.  It  is  not  anticipat- 
ing too  much  here  to  say  tliat  within  the  next,  six  years  this 
young  frontiersman  found  all  that  his  restl^  nature  craved 
of  new  scenes,  excitement,  and  danger.  One  might  also 
add  that  American  literature  has  not  yet  produced  a  tale 

adventure  eqiud  to  his  simple  nanative  of  the  stirring 
events  of  those  six  years. 

Checked  at  Council  Blu£fs  in  their  plans  to  trap  on  the 
upper  Missoim,  the  Pattie  company  joined  a  larger  expedi- 
tion en  route  to  New  Mexioo  to  engage  in  the  Santa  F6 
trade.  The  combined  party,  numbering  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  men,  was  placed  under  command  of  the  elder  Pattie, 
and  after  many  stirring  experiences  and  no  Uttle  hardship, 
readied  Santa  F6  early  in  November.  Almost  immediatdy 
they  were  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  pursuit  of  a  maraud- 
ing band  of  Indians  who  had  laid  waste  the  outlying  Mexican 
ranches  and  canied  off  a  number  of  captives.  In  this 
campaign  James  Ohio  not  only  distmguished  himself  as  an 
Indian  filter,  but  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  the 
daughter  of  a  former  governor  of  tiie  province  from  a  shame- 
ful captivity.  He  thus  won  the  lasting  friendship  and 
gratitude  of  an  influential  family. 

After  this  novel  introduction  to  New  Mexico,  the  career 
of  the  Patties  became  a  succession  of  exciting  episodes, 
hairbreadth  escapes,  and  distressing  misfortunes.  To- 
gether with  a  few  other  mmbers  of  the  expedition,  th^ 
first  secured  permission  to  trap  on  the  Gila  River,  or  tl^ 
Hday,  as  the  younger  Pattie  persistently  calls  it  in  his 
narrative.  At  that  time  the  Gila  was  Uttle  known  to 
Americans,  though  its  lower  reaches  had  long  since  been  a 
familiar  highway  for  the  Spanish  expeditions  to  California. 

PaSvsini?  down  the  Rio  del  Norte  the  little  company  of 
trappers  turned  westward  at  Socorro,  and  aft^r  a  hundred 
miles  of  travel  came  to  tlie  copper  niiiies  of  Santa  Rita, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  opened  in  1804.  From  this  point 
they  continued  their  journey  imtil  they  struck  the  upper 
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waters  of  the  Gila.  The  Americans  were  now  in  almost 
vii'gin  territory,  so  far  as  trapping  was  concerned,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  thirty  beaver  as  the  result  of  the  first 
night's  work.  Trapping  both  along  the  Gila  and  its  iuipor- 
tant  tributaries,  they  obtained  all  the  furs  their  pack  animals 
could  carry;  but  when  they  turned  back  to  the  Spanish 
settlements,  the  Indians  robbed  them  of  niot^t  of  their  horses, 
thus  compelling  them  to  bury  the  furs  and  return  as  best 
they  could  on  foot. 

The  company  reached  the  Santa  Rita  mines  in  a  half- 
starved  condition;  but  the  younger  Pattie,  after  a  liasty 
trip  to  Santa  for  gnod^  and  horses,  turned  back  to  the 
Gila  country  for  the  buried  furs.  Arriving  at  the  main 
cache  he  found  that  the  Indians  had  already  rifled  it,  so 
that  only  a  few  skins  hidden  iu  a  sioaUer  deposit  were  re- 
covered. 

"Hius/'  says  Pattie,  "the  wbde  fruit  of  our  long,  toilaomei 
and  dangerous  expedition  was  lost,  and  all  my  golden  hopes  of 
prosperil^r  and  eomfort  vanished  like  a  dxwn." 

After  a  few  months  spent  at  Santa  Rita,  during  wliich  he 
and  his  father  succesrfully  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
Apache  Indians  whose  incursions  had  almost  suspended  the 
opmtion  of  the  mines,  James  Ohio  again  felt  *'an  irresistible 
proimsity  to  resume  the  employment  of  trapping,"  and  to 
see  more  of  the  fascinating,  albeit  dangerous  country 
through  wliich  his  first  expedition  had  carried  him.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Sylvester  Pattie  bad  leased  the  Santa  Rita 
mines,  and,  fearful  of  the  dangers  his  son  would  necessarily 
have  to  face  on  the  proposed  expedition,  sought  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  undertaking.  But  the  younger  man  had  too 
mudi  of  the  restless  blood  of  the  pioneer  to  accept  his 
father's  aoimd  advice;  and  finding  a  party  of  IVeoicfamen 
bound  for  the  Colorado,  fay  way  of  the  Gila,  joined  their 
company  and  set  out  January  2,  1826,  for  the  unknown 
region  ^  the  southwest 

The  story  of  this  expedition  is  another  daapter  of  bkxxiU 
shed,  bardsbipj  and  ultimate  misfortune.  More  a  month 
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had  passed ,  the  company  was  almost  annihilated  by  a 
treacherous  attack  of  the  P4pago  Indians.  From  the 
massacre  Pattie  escaped  through  his  foresight  and  good 
sense.  With  the  aid  of  some  Anunican  trappers,  whom  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  enrounter,  he  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  and  took  fearful  toll  of  the  murderers. 
The  bodies  of  his  former  companion;^  he  found  ''hterally 
cut  in  pieces  with  fragments  scattered  in  ever}'  direction." 

The  new  company  which  Pattie  had  joined  trapped 
successfully  down  the  Gila  (with  a  short  expedition  up  the 
Salt  or  Beaver  River),  until  they  came  to  the  Colorado. 
Here  they  traded  for  a  short  time  with  the  Yuma  Indians, 
an  athletic,  well-proportioned  people  at  the  time  of  Pattie's 
visit,  and  then  began  to  ascend  the  Colorado — the  first 
company  of  Americans  to  follow  the  lower  coiu^es  of  this 
great  stream.  Passing  through  the  country  of  the  Maricopa 
Indians,  trapping  profitably  both  along  the  river  itsdf  and 
in  the  lakes  formed  by  the  overflow  waters,  the  company 
readied  the  Mojave  villages  on  March  6,  1826,  some  six 
or  seven  months  before  Jedediah  Smith  passed  through 
the  same  villages  on  his  first  expedition  to  CaUfomia. 

Pattie  and  his  companions  had  several  unfortunate 
skinmshes  with  the  Mojaves,  in  one  of  which  sixteea 
Vidians  were  killed.  Two  nigihts  later,  when  the  whites 
were  exhausted  from  lack  of  sleep,  the  savages  crept  into 
camp  and  got  some  measure  of  revenge.  Pattie,  in  hb 
terse  account  of  the  attack,  says: 

''At  about  1 !  r)'cIock  this  night  they  poured  upon  us  a  shower 
of  arrows,  by  which  th^  killed  two  men  and  wounded  two  more; 
and  what  was  more  provoking,  fl(  cl  so  rapidly  that  we  could  not 
even  give  them  a  round.  One  of  the  slain  was  in  bed  with  me.  My 
own  hunting  shirt  had  two  nrrov/s  in  it,  and  my  blanket  was 
pinnrd  fast  to  the  ground  by  arrow  s.  There  were  sixteen  arrows 
discharged  into  my  bed.  We  extinguished  our  fires  and  slept  no 
more  that  night.'' 

A  few  days  later,  a  much  more  horrible  fate  overtook  part 
of  the  company.   Three  of  the  trappers  had  been  sent  up  u 
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tributary  which  emptied  into  the  Cdorado  from  the  east 
to  examine  its  fur  possibilities.^  When  they  did  not  return 
at  the  end  of  two  days,  a  searching  party  set  out  to  look 
for  them. 

**  Al  mid-day,"  says  Pattie,  "  wc  found  their  bodies  cut  in 
pieces  and  spitted  before  a  great  fire,  after  the  same  fashion  which 
is  used  in  roasting  beaver." 

A  short  distance  above  the  scene  of  this  tragedy,  the  party 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado. 
Here  they  found  the  moimtains  coming  down  to  the  water's 
edge  so  precipitously  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
stream  itself  and  follow  the  course  of  the  river  for  300  miles 
as  best  they  could  by  keeping  along  the  crest  of  the  gnrge. 

For  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  Grand  Canon,  Fattie 
and  his  companions  had  neither  eye  nor  feeling*  Snow  lay 
from  a  foot  to  ei^toen  inches  deep  on  the  ground  over 
which  they  passed.  Their  clothing  was  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  cold.  Thdr  horses  had  no  pasturage 
and  became  mere  skeletons.  Food  was  alarming  scarce 
and  the  men  grew  faint  with  hunger  and  weariness.  At 
lengUi,  however,  the  exhausted  party  came  to  tiie  end  <3i 
the  caiiony  ''where  the  river  emerges  from  these  homd 
mountams,  which  so  cage  it  up  as  to  deprive  all  human 
beings  of  the  ability  to  descend  to  its  banks  and  make  use 
of  its  waters.^'  Here  the  trappers  once  more  set  theur  traps 
md.  secured  enough  beaver  meat  to  remiit  thdr  failing 
strength.  From  this  pomt  the  expedition  was  continued 
with  better  success  as  far  north  as  the  Yellowstone  and 
Platte  Rivers.  Then  the  company  turned  south  down  the 
Arkansas,  crossed  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  followed  that  stream  to  Santa  F^. 

Eight  months  were  required  to  complete  the  expedition; 
and  even  if  Pattie  had  made  no  further  explorations  in  the 
west,  this  undertaking  aione — opening  as  it  did  n  new  route 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California 
and  traversing  the  whole  course  of  the  Grand  CuHon  of  the 

i  Now  called  Bill  WilliaiDa  Foik. 
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Colorado,  besides  much  of  the  central  Rocky  Mountain 
region  would  have  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  first  of 
western  explorers.  But  his  career  as  a  discoverer  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  Subsequent  travels  were  to  carry  him  far 
beyond  the  liimts  he  had  previously  reached,  and  through 
even  greater  vicissitudes. 

Misfortune,  as  usual,  deprived  Pattie  of  the  profits  of  the 
expedition  just  described.  The  company,  which  had  con- 
fined itself  for  the  most  part  to  virgin  territory,  had  been 
unusually  successful  in  its  trapping  operations.  Even  the 
extreme  haidships  and  frequent  Indian  attacks  had  not 
forced  the  men  to  cache  or  abandon  the  furs  secured.  So, 
when  the  party  reached  Santa  ¥6,  it  carried  with  it  a  very 
considerable  fortime  in  beaver  skins.  But  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  all  the  months  of  toil,  privation,  and  dangers 
went  for  nothing.  On  the  ground  that  the  Americans  had 
exceeded  their  trapping  Ucense,  the  Mexican  governor 
confiscated  the  entire  catch  of  fuss  and  enriched  his  own 
pocket  with  the  proceeds. 

The  younger  Pattie^  indignant  as  he  was  at  such  treat- 
ment, appears  to  have  wasted  but  little  time  m  vain  regret. 
After  a  hasty  visit  to  bis  f atiher  at  the  mines^  he  started  out 
upon  another  trading  venture,  1^  time  into  Old  Mexico. 
Passiiig  through  Sonora,  tradmg  in  the  dties  and  little 
villages  to  which  be  came,  Pattie  reached  the  port  of  Guay-* 
mas,  (or  Ynma,  as  be  spelled  it)  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
f omia.  He  then  turned  eastward  to  CMiuabua  and  came 
by  way  of  Casas  Grandes  to  M  Paso.  A  few  days  lata*  be 
reached  the  copper  mmes  at  Santa  Rita.  Pattie's  aeoouni 
of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  and  of  Mexican 
habits  and  customs  is  full  of  interest;  but  lack  of  space 
prevents  an  extended  account  of  this  portion  of  his  travels. 

After  his  return  to  Santa  Rita,  the  adventurous  Pattie 
rernaiiKHl  a  short  time  with  hia  father.  On  a  hunting  trip 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  niine.s  he  had  an  unpleasant  experience 
with  a  wounded  grizzly.  Pattie  was  lying  behind  a  large 
rock,  not  far  from  a  precipice  which  he  had  failed  to  notice, 
ah  tiie  bear  charged.  Then  things  began  to  iiappen. 
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"I  waited/'  he  sayii  "until  the  horrible  animal  was  within  six 

fef^f  of  mc.  I  took  true  aim  at  her  hcutl.  My  gun  flashed  in  the 
pan.  She  p;RVP  one  growl  and  sprang  at  me  with  hor  mouth  opon. 
At  two  strides,  1  leaped  down  the  un perceived  precipice.  My  jaw 
bono  was  split  on  a  sharp  rock,  on  which  my  chin  struck  on  the 
lx>Ltoui.  Here  I  lay  senseless.  When  I  rt^ained  recollection  I 
found  my  companion  liad  bled  me  with  the  point  of  his  butcher 
kiufe  and  was  sitting  beside  me  with  his  imL  full  of  vvaicr,  bathing 
my  head  and  face.  .  .  .  My  companion  had  cut  a  considerable 
<Hjfioe  m  my  aim  trith  Us  knife,  iHiidi  I  deemed  supererogation; 
for  I  judged  that  I  had  bled  sufficiently  at  tilie  ehin." 

DeBpte  this  expmmoe,  hxmem,  the  restleBB  explorer 
found  life  at  Santa  Rita  too  ^'stationary  and  unruffled'' 
to  be  any  Ioniser  endured.  So,  with  fifteen  companions,  he 
set  out  on  another  trapping  expedition  along  the  Pueroo 
Biver.  Here  a  brush  with  the  Mescaleroe  (a  hostile  band 
of  Apaches)  all  but  finished  his  wanderingB  f orev«r.  One 
of  his  company  was  killed  and  he  himself  painfully  wounded 
in  the  hip  and  breast  by  Indian  arrows.  To  extract  the 
arrow  heads  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  rude  bit  of 
surgery,  with  one  of  the  trappers  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
surgeon.  Some  minutes  were  required  to  complete  the  oper- 
ation; and  of  the  wound  in  his  hip,  Pattie  wrote  that  "the 
spike  could  not  be  entirely  extracted,  for  being  of  flint,  it 
liad  shivered  against  the  bone." 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Santa  Rita,  a 
twofold  disaster  overtook  the  Patties.  One  of  their  highly 
trusted  employees  absconded  with  $30,000,  leaving  the 
Americans  ahnost  bankrupt;  and  before  they  had  recovered 
from  this  blow,  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  government  closed 
the  mine  at  Santa  Rita  and  forced  them  to  fall  back  upon 
their  beaver  traps  for  a  livelihood.  It  was  this  dual  mis- 
fortune which  was  responsible  for  their  eventual  arrival  in 
California. 

Securing  a  license  from  the  governor  of  New  Mexico 
to  trap  in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  the  two  Patties,  with 
about  thirty  American  companions,  left  Santa  F6,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1827|  for  the  Gila  River.  After  trapping  down  this 
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stream  as  far  as  the  Beaver  [Salt]  River  with  indiilerent 
success,  the  company  decided  to  extend  its  operations  to 
the  Colorado.  Friction  and  disagreement,  however,  were 
already  threat-ening  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  in 
order  to  create  a  more  compact  organization,  each  man 
signed  an  agreement  that  any  member  who  deserted  or  loft 
the  company  should  be  shot.  Minor  cases  of  insubordination, 
for  which  a  form  of  jury  trial  was  provided,  were  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  payable  in  beaver  skins. 

In  spit«  of  these  precautions,  however,  dissension  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  the  company  shortly  divided 
into  two  parts.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  the  Patties  and 
six  others,  continued  down  the  Cila  imtil  they  came  to  the 
Colorado.  Their  first  night's  encampment  on  this  river 
brought  disaster.  The  Yuma  Indians,  aided  by  the  inky 
blackness  of  a  heavy  storm,  drove  off  all  the  trappers* 
horses  and  left  them  in  a  desperate  situation.  Finding 
pursuit  of  the  thieves  a  mere  waste  of  time,  the  Amt^ricans 
destroyed  the  Yuma  village  and  set  about  building  enough 
canoes  from  the  cottonwood  trees,  which  grew  in  large 
numbers  along  the  river  bottom,  to  transport  themselves 
and  their  fui"s  as  far  as  the  Mexican  settlements  which 
they  were  led  to  believe  existed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado, 

The  voyae!:e  down  the  river  from  the  Yuma  \illages  for  a 
time  was  delightfully  free  from  hardship  and  the  wliinis  of 
misffu  tune.  Day  after  day  the  little  l)aiid  f^o'ated  along  the 
cireullous  channel  of  the  lower  Colorado,  setliii.tj;  their  traps 
nightly,  and  sonietimes  taking  as  many  as  sixty  beaver 
between  sunset,  and  sunrise.  So  successful  were  theso 
operations  that  the  trappers  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
build  additional  canoes  to  take  care  of  their  gro\\ing  supply 
of  furs.  The  Indians  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were 
simple  heart'Cd,  friendly  beings,  who  had  never  before 
seen  an  American  or  known  the  use  of  firearms. 

At  length,  as  the  journey  continued,  the  river  ran  through 
a  low,  marshy  country,  where  the  beaver  skins  were  of  poor 
quality  and  had  almost  no  value.   Heie,  also,  the  Utile 
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oompai^^  only  one  of  whom  had  ever  before  been  ndthin 
si^t  of  salt  water»  had  its  fiiHt  eoqierienoe  with  the  Gulf 
tide.  Thisy  sweeping  up  the  river,  one  night  inundated  the 
low-lying  ground  where  the  hunters  had  pitched  their 
camp.  A  few  days  later  the  voyagers  found  the  tide  too 
stooug  and  the  waters  too  rough  for  further  travel  down 
stream,  and  so  turned  back  up  the  river.  This  was  early 
in  February,  when  the  Colorado  had  already  b^gun  to 
rise,  and  by  the  tenth  of  the  mcmth  further  progress  against 
the  current  became  impossible. 

Since  they  could  now  neither  go  up  nor  down  the  Colorado, 
the  only  way  of  escape  for  the  trappers  was  to  abandon 
the  canoes,  bury  the  fui-s,  and  strike  overland  for  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  coast.  The  weaiy  journey  across 
the  Lower  California  dt^rt  began  Febmary  IG,  1827.  Each 
man  carried  his  rifle,  two  blankets,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dried  beaver  meat.  The  loose,  liot  sand  and 
lack  of  water  soon  reduced  the  company  to  very  deplorable 
straits,  a  condition  which  wa^^  fortunately  relieved  by  the 
discovery  of  an  Indian  village  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fretsh  water. 

After  leaving  this  hospitable  spot,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Americans  were  again  renewed.  The  most  desperate  expedi- 
ents were  resorted  to  relieve  the  torrible  desert  thirst.  Two 
of  the  company,  with  swollen  tongues  and  ghastly,  shrunken 
eyes,  lay  down  in  tiie  shade  of  a  little  bush  to  die.  The  air 
seemed  to  sear  and  scorch  the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
dazzling  sand  caused  a  temporary  bUndness  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  the  glare  of  northern  snows.  A  few  hours  more 
and  none  of  the  party  could  have  survived.  But  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  Sylvester  Pattie  and  an  elderly  com- 
panion had  already  been  left  to  perish,  the  remainder  of  the 
oomiMmy  reached  the  edge  of  the  mountains  and  found  a 
clear  running  stream  of  water. 

Saved  from  death  by  this  discovery,  the  company,  with 
the  help  of  Indian  guides,  came  at  length  to  the  Dominican 
Mission  of  Santa  Catalina  on  the  headwaters  of  the  San 
Quentln  River  in  Lower  Catif omia.  The  authoritieB  of  this 
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mission  were  suspicious  of  the  AmericaDs  and  accorded 
them  but  shabby  hospitality. 

At  length,  word  having  been  sent  to  the  governor  of 
Alta  California  of  the  presence  of  the  Americans  in  the 
province,  they  were  ordered  to  report  imder  guard  to  San 
Di^So.  Here^  after  having  been  relieved  of  their  arms,  the 
trappers  were  brought  before  the  governor — the  selfsame 
Echeandia  with  whom  Smith  had  had  his  dealings  only  a 
few  months  before.  Doubtless  the  arrival  of  this  second 
party  of  foreigners,  following  so  closely  up<m  the  heels  of 
Smith's  two  expeditions,  caused  Echeandia  much  genuine 
alann  for  the  safety  of  California.  He  had  also  reason  to 
fear  a  severe  reprimand  from  his  superiors  in  Mexico  irn- 
•less  he  employed  harsh  measures  against  the  intnideis. 

S0|  without  much  ado,  the  governor,  making  the  absurd 
charge  that  the  Americans  were  spies  of  old  ^>ain,  dapped 
the  entire  company  into  the  mismUe  San  Diego  jail, 
and  proceeded  to  deal  out  to  them  the  ill-usage  ordinaiily 
accorded  Merican  prisoners  from  that  day  to  this* 

"My  prison,"  wrote  the  younger  Tat  tie,  "wa«  a  cell  eight  or 
ten  feet  square,  with  walls  and  floor  of  stone.  A  door  with  iron 
bars  an  inch  square  crossed  over  each  other,  like  the  bars  of  window 
sashes,  and  it  grated  on  iron  hinges  as  it  opened  to  receive  me. 
Over  the  esctemal  front  oC  this  prison  was  inscribed  in  capital 
letters  Z>«8fmactofi  de  la  CaUkfo,  ...  A  soldier  came,  and  handed 
me  in  something  to  eat.  It  proved  to  be  dried  beans  and  com 
cooked  with  randd  tallow  1  The  contents  were  about  a  pint. 
I  took  it  up  and  brought  it  mthin  reach  of  my  nostrils  and  sat  it 
down  in  unconquerable  loathing.  When  the  soldier  returned  m 
the  evening  to  bring  me  more,  T  hnndod  him  my  ration  untasted 
and  just  as  it  was.  He  asked  me  in  a  ^ruff  tone  why  I  had  not 
eaten  it?  T  told  hiui  the  smoU  of  it  wns  enough,  and  that  I  could 
not  eat  it.  He  threw  the  (  tmipnts  of  the  dish  in  my  face,  mutter- 
ing something  which  amounted  to  saying  that  it  was  good  enough 
for  such  a  brute  aa  I  was.  To  this,  I  answered  that  if  being  a  brute 
gave  daiins  upon  that  diah,  I  thought  he  had  beet  eat  it  himsdf." 

The  monotony  and  confinement  of  prison  life,  augmented 
by  ill-usaipe  and  poor  fare,  chafed  the  spirits  of  even  the  har* 
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diest  of  the  Anmican  treppere.  In  &e  case  of  Qylvester 
Fattie,  whose  health  had  already  been  undeimined  by  the 
suffeiingB  experienced  on  the  desert,  the  additional  hard- 
ships of  captivity  wasted  away  his  strength  and  brought 
on  a  fatal  ilhiess.  In  this  esctremity  the  younger  Pattie  was 
denied  access  to  his  father,  and  the  latter  died  alone  and 
unattended  in  his  prison  odl. 

Following  this  tragedy  there  was  some  relaaiation  in  the 
prisoners'  treatment,  and  James  Ohio  found  occasional 
rditif  in  serving  as  an  interpreter  for  Governor  Edieandia. 
Hie  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  <tf  the  California 
women,  a  young  lady,  as  he  describes  ber,  of  beauty  and 
ehann,  whose  kindness  and  attention  added  sometMng  of 
lomance  to  his  prison  expesnence.  iVimi  the  captains  of 
three  or  four  American  vessels  thai  at  anchor  in  the  harbor, 
Pattie  also  received  much  assistance.  One  of  these  was 
Captain  Cunningham,  who  had  sided  Jedediah  Smith  a  few 
months  before.  John  Bradshaw,  of  the  ship  FrcaMin,  was 
another  willing  friend  of  the  prisoners,  but  as  luck  would 
have  it,  Bradshaw  himself  was  under  a  doud  with  the  Cali- 
fomia  governor,  and  so  was  not  able  to  secure  PatUe's 
release,  as  Cunningham  had  done  for  Smith. 

A  chance  for  freedom  appeared,  however,  when  Echean- 
dia  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  the  Americans  penniasion 
to  return  to  the  Colorado  and  secure  thdr  buried  store  of 
furs.  But  this  hope  was  soon  eictinguished  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Pattie  would  be  held  in  San  Diego  to  insure  the 
return  of  Ids  companions.  The  rest  of  the  trappers,  how- 
ever, set  out  upon  the  expedition.  Upon  reaching  the  Col- 
orado, they  found  that  an  overflow  of  the  river  had  ruined 
the  buried  furs,  kaving  only  the  traps  to  pay  for  the  expense 
and  pains  erf  the  undertaking.  Two  of  the  trappers,  having 
had  enough  of  California,  l^t  their  companions  at  the  Col- 
orado and  made  their  way  back  to  New  Mexico.  The 
remainder,  in  accordance  with  thehr  promise  to  Echeandia 
returned  to  San  Diego,  where  th^  were  once  more  impris- 
oned. 

An  unusual  situation,  however,  soon  afterwards  brou^t 
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about  tbe  release  of  the  priaonera.  A  severe  epidemic  of 
small  pox  at  that  time  was  sweeping  over  the  northern  part 
of  the  province,  carrying  off  Indiaos  and  Mencans  aJilce. 
As  the  disease  spread  f wther  and  farther  south,  and  the 
OJifoanians  found  themselves  unable  to  check  its  progress, 
the  governor  appealed  to  Pattie  for  assistance.  The  latter 
had  in  his  possession  a  small  quantity  of  vacdnep  which  hb 
father  had  brougiht  from  tbe  Santa  Rita  copper  mines,  and 
this  Pattie  agr^  to  give  in  return  for  IJm  hberatiim  of 
himself  and  his  companions  on  a  year 's  parole.' 

In  fulfillment  of  this  agreement,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  Pattie  should  also  receive  a  monetary  reward  for 
his  services,  the  Americans  were  given  their  freedom  and 
Pattie  began  the  novvl  and  rather  stupendous  task  of  vac- 
cinating all  the  AIis.si()i\  Indians  and  tlie  other  inh:Ll)itatit6  of 
the  province.  A  thons:u  id  persons  were  treated  at  San  Diego, 
nearly  four  thousand  at  San  Luis  Rey,  six  hundred  at  San 
Juan  Caj>istriLno,  more  than  nine  hundred  at  San  Clabriel, 
twenty-five  hundred  at  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  aiid  a 
larger  or  smaller  nxunber  at  each  of  the  missions,  pueblos, 
and  presidios  as  far  north  as  San  PVancisco.  xUtogether 
Pattie  claims  to  lia\'e  innoculated  a  total  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand persons  during  his  short  career  as  an  amateur  surgeon. 
Surely  medica.1  annaLs  contain  no  other  record  quite  so 
unique!  And  just  as  surely,  never  have  there  been  so  many 
arms  swelling  and  itching  in  unison  from  San  Diego  to 
Sonoma,  a,s  durinp^  this  itinerary  of  James  Ohio  Pattie,  fur 
hunter  and  soiui  time  surgeon  extraordinary  to  his  Excel- 
lency, tlir  (  i()\  (']  nor  of  California! 

From  San  IVaucisco  Pattie  made  a  short  visit  t^o  the  Rus- 
sian post  at  Bodega,  where  he  received  a  hundred  dollars 
for  medical  services  rendered  to  the  colonists  there.  Upon 
his  return  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  expected  to  be  paid 
by  the  Franciscans  for  vaccinating  the  Indians  of  the  various 
missions,  Pattie  was  offered  a  thousand  head  of  cattle^ 
together  with  the  necessary  land  for  pastumgey  on  eondi* 

'Pattie's  supply  was  of  oouxse  augmented  by  vims  Crom  innoculatod 
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Hon  tlial  he  accept  the  Gathotic  faith.  This  offer  Pattie 
indignantly  refused  and  soon  left  San  fVandsco  for 
MotLtevQT* 

Here  he  came  m  contact  with  a  number  of  Americans, 
most  of  whom  were  connected  with  ships  in  the  harbor.  ^ 
After  several  months  spent  in  coastwise  voyages  and  sea 
otter  hunting  on  one  of  these  vessds,  Fattie  returned  to 
Monter^,  where  he  found  the  country  in  the  throes  of  one 
of  its  frequent  revolutions.  The  leader  of  the  movement, 
which  was  directed  against  Governor  Echeandia,  was  a  man 
of  some  militaiy  ability,  named  Soils,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished to  California  from  Mexico  a  few  years  before  because 
of  his  extreme  cruelly.  The  details  of  this  insurrection  are 
nnin^Mirtant,  except  to  note  that  Pattie,  together  with  most 
of  the  American  and  Enc^ish  residents  about  Monterey, 
became  involved  in  it.  At  first  taking  the  side  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  ihey  later  became  alarmed  at  the  attitude 
shown  by  SoUs  tomrd  the  fordgners  and  turned  against 
him.  T^  brought  about  hb  defeat,  a  proceeding  in  which 
a  barrel  of  rum,  generously  dealt  out  to  his  supporters  by 
the  Americans,  played  fully  as  large  a  part  as  powder  and 
balls. 

The  share  which  Fattie  had  in  thus  reducing  the  revolt 
at  once  placed  him  high  in  Governor  Echeandla's  favor. 
But  the  offers  which  the  latter  made  were  not  well  received 
fay  Fattie,  who  was  resolved  to  lay  his  dauns  in  person  before 
the  Mexican  govenunent.  Accordingly  he  embarked  for 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  on  the  same  vessel  that  carried  the 
prisoners  taken  by  Echeandia  in  Ihe  Soils  revolt.  MSst  of 
the  Americans  who  had  come  with  him  from  New  Mexico, 
however,  remained  as  permanent  residents  of  California. 

From  San  Bias,  where  the  ship  anchored,  Fattie  went 
overiand  to  Mexico  CHty.  Here  he  presented  his  chiims 
to  Anthony  Butler,  then  American  (diarg6  d'affaires,  and 
also  Md  his  case  before  President  Bustamante.  From  the 
latter  Fattie  received  sympathy,  but  nothing  else;  and  after 
a  brief  stay  in  the  Mexicsn  capital  he  continued  Ids  journey 
to  Vera  Qrua  and  thence  came,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  to 
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his  birtliidaoe  in  Kentucky.  Hus  he  reached  the  last  of 
August,  1830,  a  man  broken  in  spirits  and  in  fortune,  after 
six  years  of  incredible  hardships  and  desperatQ  adYenturas. 

Ilie  increase  made  by  James  Ohio  Pattie  and  his  father 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  southwest  eannot  be  over- 
magnified.  Among  other  contributians  their  explorations 
opooed  one  of  the  chief  overland  routes  to  California  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  important 
St.  Louis-Santa  F^Losi  Angeles  trade.  "Brave,  honest, 
God-feating,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  dependent  on  their 
own  resources  •  •  •  •  the  Patties  belonged  to  that  dass  of 
Americans  who  conquered  the  wilderness,  and  yearly 
pushed  the  frontier  westward."  Such  is  the  tribute  paid 
Rueben  G.  Thwattes,  one  of  tJie  greatest  of  western 
historians,  to  these  two  Kentucky  pioneers,  and  in  this 
judgement  every  Cahfomian  will  concur. 

Of  James  Ohio  Pattie's  later  history  ahncet  nothing  is 
inown,  except  that  he  returned  to  California  during  the  gold 
rush  and  set  out  for  the  mines.  What  became  of  him  i^ter 
that,  no  one  can  say.  As  his  life  was  fiUed  with  adventure, 
so  his  death  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
should  be  so. 

The  principal  source  for  this  chapter  is: 

Pattie,  James  Ohio,  Personal  narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
and  in  Mexico,  1824-18S0  (Cleveland,  1905.  Or.  ed.  Cincinnati. 
1831),  in  Early  Western  Travels,  ed,  by  Kueben  G.  Thwaites, 
XVIII. 
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THE  8UGC£SS0BS  OF  SMITH  AND  PATTEB 

The  arrival  of  the  Smith  aiid  Pattie  companies  ushared 
in  a  decade  of  singular  importance  in  California  history. 
Ill-equipped  and  insignificant  in  size  as  these  ex^xditioiis 
were,  they  not  only  presaged  the  j^eat  overland  advance  of 
American  settlers,  which  culnuiialed  in  tlie  riotous  days 
of  '49,  but  also  forecast,  with  equal  certainty,  the  end  of 
Mexican  control  and  the  aimezation  of  Califmiia  to  the 
United  States. 

It  was  some  years,  however,  aft^r  the  coming  of  thci^e  first 
explorers  that  organized  iinmiprration,  with  ih(^  oljject  of  per- 
manent FCttlonicnt,  actually  began.  In  the  meantime  nu- 
merous trapping  expeditions,  most  of  them  larger  than  either 
the  Smith  or  Pattie  companies,  found  their  way  across  the 
mountains  into  the  valleys  of  the  intenor  or  to  the  settle 
ments  along  the  coast. 

To  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  these  parties  is 
maDifeatly  impossible.  Not  only  does  lack  ni  spaoe  forbid 
such  an  atteiiq)t,  but  the  veiy  nature  of  the  men  who  made 
up  these  expeditions  also  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
The  fur  hunter,  like  most  pioneers,  was  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  a  chronicler  of  events,  and  sddom  left  behind  a 
written  account  of  his  itinerary  or  achievements.  One  may 
catdi  an  occasional  glimpse  of  him,  now  here,  now  there,  as 
he  wanders  through  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  great 
inland  vaU^  of  CaJif omia,  or  approadies  some  coast  settle- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  suppto.  But  for  the  most  part 
Mb  soin0i  and  comings  are  hidden  in  obscurity,  and  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  hb  acttvities  in  Calif oniia  is  <y8ap> 
pomtini^y  meager. 

Fortunately,  lu>wever,  the  fur  hunten  of  those  early  days 
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did  not  confine  their  operations  to  any  one  region.  The 
whole  west  was  their  habitat,  from  the  Platte,  the  Missouri, 
the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River  to  the  Pacific;  and  from 
the  Canadian  line  as  far  south  as  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Gila,  and  even  beyond  those  streams  into  Chihuahua  aad 
Sonora.  Whrtln  r  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  the  fur  trader's  manner  of  life,  his  methods  of 
trapping,  and  the  organization  of  his  companies  were  virtu- 
ally the  same.  A  brief  description  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
will  therefore  serve  to  explain  something  of  its  nature  as  it 
was  carried  on  in  California. 

The  fur  traders  were  divided  into  two  classes— the  en- 
ffogfy,  or  regular  company  employeeSi  and  the  independent 
hunters,  or  free  trappers.  The  formor,  well  illustrated  by 
Jedediah  Smith's  e3cpedition,  were  bound  by  definite  con- 
tract to  the  company's  service  for  a  specified  period,  usually 
of  a  year 's  duration .  They  received,  together  with  food  and 
equipment,  a  stipulated  wage,  ordinarily  amounting  to 
$150  a  year.  Often  this  was  paid  in  beaver  fur  at  a  price 
per  pound  agreed  upon  when  the  contract  was  entered  into. 
The  discipline  maintained  in  expeditions  of  this  kind  was 
necessarily  of  mihtary  strictness.  Throughout  the  regions 
where  the  fur  business  was  carried  on,  conditions  were  not 
particularly  favorable  to  the  enforcement  of  law  or  the  devel- 
opment of  courts.  Consequently,  custom  and  usage,  main- 
tained when  in  dispute  by  the  individual,  took  the  place 
of  statutes,  judges,  juries,  and  sheriffs. 

A  handful  of  men,  carrying  with  them  articles  greatly 
coveted  by  the  Indians,  or  laden  with  the  profits  of  a  sea- 
son's  hunt,  traveUing  through  a  perilous  country,  perhaps 
a  thousand  miles  from  any  base  of  supplies,  could  not  long 
survive  unless  all  were  subject  to  a  sin^  leader,  whose 
orders  were  e^^uted  by  direct  and  forcible  means  whenever 
necessaiy.  If  unrestrained  by  some  such  rigid  discipline,  a 
few  quarrelsome  or  eviDy  dbposed  men,  dther  throujgh 
desertion,  broils  among  themselves,  or  unnecessary  provo- 
cation of  the  Indians,  mi^t  easily  involve  the  entire  expe^ 
dition  in  ruin.  To  preserve  order  and  obedience  among 
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a  eompaDy  of  redden,  semi-lawlees  isnppers,  particularly 
when  cUssatiBfactioii  prevailed  because  of  continued  hard- 
ship, or  opportunity  for  insubordination  offered  itself,  was 
no  child's  play.  At  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  for  instance. 
Smith  was  compelled  to  flog  one  of  his  men  to  correct  a  con- 
firmed tendency  to  misohidf  making.  The  Pattie  party,  as 
already  told,  broke  up  on  the  Gila  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences because  the  malcontents  could  not  be  held  to  their 
obligations.  Later,  the  inabiiily  of  Joseph  Walker  to  con- 
trol his  company  when  cncanq>ed  near  Monterey,  resulted 
in  the  financial  ruin  of  the  expedition.  To  lead  a  trapping 
party  successfully,  required  not  only  the  nominal  power  to 
enforce  discipline,  but  also  tact,  unwavering  firmness, 
lesourcefulness,  and  a  consummate  ability  to  handle  men. 
Whenever  these  qualities  were  lacking  in  a  leader— and  not 
infrequently  even  when  th^  were  present— «n  expedition 
came  to  grief. 

Even  more  picturesque  than  the  sthW^,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  life,  was  the  free  tripper.  Bound 
no  obligations,  owing  no  all^panoe  to  any  company,  in 
eveiything  his  own  master,  the  free  trai^>er  relied  upon  his 
own  resources,  provided  his  own  equipment,  and  trapped 
when  and  whoe  he  pleased.  His  reckless  natiu'e  and  char- 
acteristic garb  were  thus  described  by  Captain  BonneviDe, 
the  friend  of  Washington  Irving: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  vanity  and  ambition  with  the  free  trapper  to 
discard  everytlung  that  may  bear  the  stamp  of  civilised  liSfc,  and 
to  adopt  the  manneis,  habits,  dress,  gesture,  and  even  walk  of  the 

Indian.  You  can  not  pay  a  free  trapper  a  greater  complimpnt ,  than 
to  persuade  hnn  that  you  hfivo  niistaken  him  for  an  Indian;  and, 
in  truth,  the  counterfeit  is  complete.  His  hair,  suffered  to  attain 
a  great  lencrth,  is  carefully  combed  out,  and  either  left  to  fall  care- 
\ef^\y  over  hi?,  sliouldors,  or  plaited  neatly  and  tied  up  in  otter 
skins,  or  parti-colored  ribbons.  A  hunting  shirt  of  ruffled  calico 
of  bright  dyes,  or  of  ornamental  leather,  falls  to  his  knees;  below 
which,  euriouBly  fashioned  leggins,  oniamented  with  strings, 
fringes,  and  a  profusbn  of  hawks'  bills,  reach  to  a  costly  pair  of 
moccasins,  d  the  finest  Indian  fabric,  rieUy  embroidered  with 
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beads.  A  blanket  of  mrkt,  or  some  other  bright  color,  hangs 
from  his  shoulders,  and  is  girt  rnnnd  his  waist  with  a  red  sash, 
in  which  he  bestows  his  pistoin,  knife,  and  the  stem  of  his  Indian 
pipe.  His  is  lavishly  decorated  with  brass  tacks  and  vermilion, 
and  provuied  with  a  fringed  cover,  occasionally  of  buck  skin, 
ornamented  here  and  there  with  a  fcatlier.  His  horse  is  capari- 
soned in  the  most  dashing  and  fantastic  style;  the  bridals  and  crup- 
per are  weightily  embossed  with  beads  and  cocades;  and  head^ 
maiie,  and  tail  are  interwoven  with  an  abundance  of  eagles' 
plumesy  which  flutter  in  the  wind.  To  complete  this  groteeque 
equipment,  the  animal  ia  bestreaked  and  beiiiotted  with  yennil- 
ion,  or  with  white  day." 

In  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840  both  engagia  and  free 
tn^peiB  came  into  Califomia,  the  latter  probably  in  aome- 
what  larger  numbers  than  the  former.  Several  of  the  ejqMdi- 
tiona  were  alao  compoeed  of  both  types;  for  the  free  trappem 
not  infrequently  joined  themselves  temporaiily,  for  pur- 
poses of  protection  or  other  advantage*  to  a  regulfkriy  organ* 
iaed  party.  In  such  cases  special  arrangements  were  inuEuie 
to  oover  the  matter  of  equipment  and  wages. 

Most  tn4>ping  oompanks  were  divided  into  messes  of  m 
men  each.  One  member  of  each  mess  served  as  cook  for 
the  other  five,  and  in  return  received  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  fius  taken  his  companions.  Kaoh  trapper, 
besides  his  saddle  horse,  had  at  least  two  pack  animals  to 
cany  his. equipment  aiid  furs.  His  aims  conasted  of  a 
lifle,  one  or  more  pistols,  a  hunting  knife,  and  generally  a 
small  ax  or  tomahawk.  The  rifle  usually  carried  resembled 
the  famous  Kentucky  squirrel  lifle^  but  was  of  a  somewhat 
larger  bore. 

The  fur  chiefly  sougiit  after,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  was  that  of  the  beaver.  These  skins  sold  in 
the  mountains  for  an  average  price  of  five  or  six  dollars 
each.  So  universal,  indeed,  was  thcar  use  that  th^  served 
as  an  aec^ted  medium  of  exdiange  in  place  of  money 
throughout  the  west.  They  were  carried  in  bundles,  or 
"packs,''  weighing  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds  apiece^ 

Frequently  trappta  were  compdled  to  cache  their  surplus 
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proviaioiiB,  equipment,  or  furs,  because  of  some  threftteoed 
danger  or  eidtseaaey  of  the  route.  When  such  an  emergency 
arose,  a  pit  was  secretly  dug  in  a  dry  and  sheltered  place 
and  the  rides  and  bottom  lined  with  brancheB,  canvas,  or 
even  stones.  After  the  articles  had  been  carefully  stored 
away,  a  covering,  as  nearly  watei^proof  as  posrible,  was 
placed  over  the  cadde.  Every  trace  of  labor  was  then 
removed  and  the  ground  made  to  look  as  thou^  it  had  never 
been  disturbed. 

In  spite  of  the  most  skiUful  precautions,  however,  and 
eqpeciaUy  when  the  cache  was  made  under  the  stress  of 
clanger  or  in  uigent  haste,  marauding  Indians,  wild  beasts, 
or  unexpected  floods  frequently  destroyed  the  buried  stores, 
thus  causing  serious  financial  loes  and  not  infrequently 
bringing  the  unfortunate  trappers  face  to  face  with  starvar 
tion.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Patties,  along  with  many 
other  disasters,  suffered  at  least  twice  in  this  regard — once 
when  the  Indians  rifled  their  cache  on  the  Gila  and  again 
when  high  water  mined  the  furs  th^  had  buried  on  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  the  furs  taken  membem  of  an  expedi- 
tion throu^  their  own  trapping  operations,  large  numbers 
of  skins  were  also  obtained  1^  trade  from  the  Indians.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  this  In^an  trade,  as  well  as  to  supply 
the  peraonal  needs  of  the  trappens  themselves,  every  well 
equipped  expedition  carried  with  it  a  wide  variety  of  mer- 
chandime,  of  which  the  following  list  adapted  from  Chit- 
tenden, furnishes  a  typical  illustration.  The  prices  were 
those  prevailing  In  the  mountains: 

Gunpowder  at  a  dollar  and  n  half  a  pound  (payable  in  beaver 
skin.s);  scarlet  cloth  at  six  dollars  a  yard;  beaver  traps  at  nine 
dollars  each;  finp;rr  riiiiiis  at  five  dollars  a  gross;  copper  kettles  at 
throe  dollars  a  pound;  tuhacco,  blankets,  files,  coffee,  dried  fruit, 
wa^shing  soap,  sugar,  handkerchiefs,  awls,  horse-shoes,  buttons, 
cotton  goods,  calicoes,  axes,  beads,  looking  glasses  and  a  dozen 
siimlar  articleB  at  oonespoiicUng  prices.  Not  least  in  the  catalogue 
-^whether  in  the  estimate  of  the  Indians  and  trappen,  or  in  the 
pr^ts  whidi  it  broufljht,  or  the  demoralisation  it  acorwniilished-^ 
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was  a  liberal  supply  of  mm.  This  wns  always  of  rf^markable 
potency  and  sold  at  a  tninimnm  phoe  of  thirteen  dollars  a  gallon. 

A  majority  of  the  western  trappeis  came  from  Virgiiuay 
Kentuckyi  and  Tennessee,  and  had  behind  them  an  ances- 
try and  early  training  which  fitted  them  thorou|^ily  for  the 
peculiar  and  dangerous  work  of  their  profession.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  a  rough,  reckless  lot,  if  judged  by  the 
present  day  standards  of  society;  but  among  them  could 
also  be  found  men  of  education,  refinement,  and  high  moral 
character.  Drunkeness  and  gambling  were  the  chief  vioea, 
indulged  in  so  freely  when  tiie  trappers  met  at  the  annual 
rendezvous  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  a  year's  hard  work 
were  usually  squandered  in  a  few  days  of  riotous  and  unre* 
strained  debauch. 

Naturally,  with  such  m^  the  accepted  standards  of  mor- 
ality did  not  obtain.  Shut  off  from  women  of  their  own  race, 
tiiey  formed  connections  with  Indian  squaws  (sometimes, 
but  not  often,  dignified  by  the  tribal  marriage  ceremony); 
or,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  found  the  free  and  easy  virtue 
of  the  Mexican  women  in  natural  keeping  with  thdr  own 
desire. 

The  life,  as  a  whole,  was  full  of  hardship,  loneliness, 
and  an  almost  unbelievable  element  of  risk.  Danger  was 
everywhere,  and  death  usually  came  in  unexpected  and 
violent  forms.  Tappers  died  in  brawb  among  thanselves, 
and  from  starvation,  thirst,  snowslide,  flood,  and  accidents 
of  many  kinds*  They  were  mangled  beyond  recognition  by 
griszly  bears  or  crumbed  under  the  hoofs  of  buffalo  herds. 
They  were  killed  by  Indians,  sometimes  in  pitched  battle; 
sometimes  in  sadden  surprise  attack  as  ih^  lay  sleeping 
under  the  open  sky.  Often  they  foui^t  their  last  grim  fight 
in  some  lonely  cation  or  upon  the  banks  of  a  quiet  stream, 
single  handed  against  hopdess  odds;  or,  most  fearful  €i  all, 
fao«i  fire  and  torture  at  the  hands  of  Uieir  Indian  captors. 

The  perilous  nature  of  the  bi^ess  mig^t,  indeed,  be 
shown  from  the  experience  of  almost  eveiy  trapping  expedi* 
tion  that  crossed  the  western  plains.  But  a  ^ngie  illustra- 
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tion  must  suffice.  Of  the  hundred  and  sixteen  men  who 
started  for  Santa  m  tlie  company  which  included  the 
Patties,  only  sixteen  reiuaiiied  alive  at  the  end  of  the  hrst 
twelve  months! 

With  all  its  dangers,  however,  the  life  of  the  traj)])oi  had 
about  it  a  compelling  fascination  that  seldom  allowed  a  man, 
upon  whom  its  spell  once  rested,  to  forego  his  love  of  wilder- 
ness and  mountains.  So,  when  furs  decreased  and  the  busi- 
ness became  no  longer  profitable,  the  trappers  turned  to 
other  lines  of  frontier  activity.  They  became  Indian  agents 
and  government  scouts  or  went  into  mining  and  cattle 
raising.  Later  many  of  them  found  service  in  the  overland 
mail  companies,  and  a  few  survived  to  help  with  the  coa- 
struction  of  first  transcontinental  railroads. 

The  trappers  who  reached  CaUfomia  between  1830  and 
1840  followed,  in  the  mmn,  three  or  four  fairly  well  defined 
routes.  The  most  northerly  of  these  led  from  the  Columbia 
basin  into  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  was  probably  first 
used  by  expeditions  sent  out  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  post 
at  Vancouver,  after  the  esoape  of  Smith  and  his  two  men 
from  the  Umpqua  massacre.  The  earhest  of  theae,  led  by 
McLeod  and  guided  by  Tum^,  one  of  Smith's  compan- 
ions, reached  the  Sacramento  In  1828  and  succeeded  in 
taking  a  large  number  of  skins.  A  second,  under  com- 
mand of  the  famous  Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  crossed  over  from 
the  Snake  River  and  spent  eight  months  on  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  returning  to  Vancouver  laden  down  with 
furs.  A  number  of  other  expeditions  during  the  decade  fol- 
lowed the  same  route,  finding  the  Sacramento  and  its  tribu- 
taries, such  as  the  Feather  and  the  American  Fork,  rich  in 
beaver  and  comparatively  easy  of  access. 

While  Hudson's  Bay  employees  and  a  few  American  trap- 
pers were  finding  thdr  way  into  California  by  means  of  the 
Oregon  route,  two  other  trails,  both  of  which  had  their 
starting  point  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Santa  F^,  were  being 
opened  up  by  fur  hunters  operating  in  the  southwest.  The 
importance  of  Santa  during  this  period  of  California 
faistoiy  is  not  easily  oveMstimated.   Here,  from  about 
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1825  on,  centered  the  trading  and  t  raj^ping  life  of  the  south- 
west. Here,  on  occasion,  Americans  just  arrived  with  their 
mule  or  ox-drawn  caravans  from  Independence  or  Franklin 
or  St.  Louis,  intent  upon  exchanging  their  cargoes  of  cotton 
goods  and  calicoes  for  Mexican  silver,  furs  or  mules,  touched 
elbows  in  the  little  shops,  cantinas,  and  narrow  streets  w  ith 
many  a  fellow  countryman  to  whom  Santa  F6  wan  but  the 
beginning,  rather  than  the  end  of  adventure. 

Here  trapping  expeditions  outfitted  for  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  or  went  northward  to  the  Green  and  the  Platte,  or 
westward  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila.  Here  other  Ameri- 
cans, ha\'iiit^  secured  the  necessary  pa^ports,  left  for  the  in- 
terior of  Chiliuahua  and  Sonora  to  bring  back  j^old,  silver, 
mules,  panoche,  and  liquor,  much  in  demand  amunK  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Mexico.  Here,  also,  many  trai.)i)ing  and 
trading  expeditions  were  organized  for  the  long  journey  to 
California. 

The  earliest  of  these  California  parties  to  follow  the 
Patties,  was  led  by  a  Tennessean  named  Ewing  Young, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  both  trapper  and  trader  in 
New  Mexico.  Lea\nng  Taos  in  1829  Young  and  his  com- 
panions, with  a  passport  signed  by  Heniy  Clay,  took  a 
northwest  course  till  they  came  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Grand 
River.  From  the  Grand  they  crossed  to  the  Green,  and  then 
appear  to  have  followed  Smith's  first  route  into  California. 
Instead  of  immediately  visiting  the  Mexican  settlements 
on  the  coast,  however,  they  turned  north  without  entering 
the  Cajon  Pass,  to  trap  the  streams  of  the  San  Joaquin.* 
Somewhere  in  this  vaiiey,  or  in  the  lower  part,  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, they  came  upon  Ogden's  party  of  Hudson's  Bay 
employ  pes,  but  the  meeting  was  apparently  friendly  on 
both  sides. 

After  a  \^sit  to  the  San  Jos^  Mission.  Young  linally  led 
his  men  to  T.os  Angeles.  In  this  little  pueblo,  a  few  days  of 
debauchery  put  the  trappers  so  beyond  their  leader's  con- 
trol that  he  was  glad  to  get  them  back  to  the  wildernees 

'  The  Mine  year  an  important    AimQo  followed  a  somewhat  nmilar 
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with  the  loss  of  only  one  num.  This  fellow,  known  as 
"Big  Jim"  to  his  companions,  was  killed  on  the  road  from 
Los  Angdes  to  San  Gabriel  by  one  of  his  fellow  trappers. 

Young  reached  Taos  on  his  return  from  Califomia  in  the 
summer  of  1830.  He  then  fonned  a  partnership  with  Wil- 
liam Wolfskill,  a  Kentucky  trapper  of  several  years'  exp^ 
rience  In  the  Mis80uxi<<8aiita  F^-Chihuahiia  trade,  to  trap 
the  interior  streaxDB  of  California  from  which  Young  had 
just  returned.  From  Taos  Wolfskill  and  lus  company  came 
to  the  Colorado  by  way  of  the  San  Juan,  Grand,  and  Green 
Rivera,  and  then  turned  south  until  further  progress  was 
checked  by  the  impassable  barrier  of  the  Grand  (^on.  A 
westerly  course  then  brought  the  trappers  to  the  Sevier 
River;  but  this  they  soon  left  for  a  southwest  course  to  the 
Sterras.  Wolfskill's  company,  however,  were  such  a  motley, 
dissatisfied  crew  that  the  proposed  march  to  the  Sierras  had 
to  be  abandoned  for  the  easier  route  by  way  of  the  Mojave  vil« 
lages  and  the  Cajon  Pass  to  Los  Angeles.  Here  the  expedi- 
tion fell  to  pieces. 

Hie  Young-Wolfskm  expeditions  marked  the  opening  of 
the  so-called  "Old  S|panish  Thul,'*  over  which  the  regular 
caravan  trade  was  afterwards  conducted  between  Los  Ange- 
les, Santa  ¥6,  and  Missouri.  The  year  following,  the  route 
first  taken  by  the  Patties  along  the  Gila  was  to  furnish  a  new 
avenue  of  approach  to  C^cnnia  for  the  New  Mexican 
traders. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1831,  a  year  after  WoUskill's  depart- 
ure from  Taos,  a  combined  trading  and  trapping  expedition 
was  sent  from  Santa  to  Califomia  by  the  newly  organised 
firm  of  Jackson,  Waldo  and  Yoimg.  The  expedition  con- 
sisted of  two  companies.  The  first,  composed  of  eleven  men, 
left  Santa  on  September  6,  under  the  command  of  Jack- 
son, the  former  partner  of  SuUd^  and  Smil^,  who  had  come 
to  New  Mexico  the  preceding  season  with  the  disastrous 
expedition  that  witnessed  Smith's  death.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  Jackson's  party  should  proceed  directly  to  Cali- 
fornia and  there  purdiase  a  large  number  of  mules  to  be 
driven  back  to  Missouri  and  Louisiana.   For  this  purpose 
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five  of  the  park  animals  of  the  expedition  were  laden  with 
silver  pesos.  \\Tiile  this  was  the  first  undertaking  of  its  kind 
to  embark  for  California,  the  bujdng  of  mules  in  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua  for  the  western  ^Vmerican  states  was  a  recognized 
branch  of  the  Santa  F6  trade,  and  Jackson  merely  proposed 
to  extend  the  plan  to  California. 

Following  P?it tie's  old  trail  through  Albuquerque,  Santa 
Rita,  and  along  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado,  Jackson's  party 
crossed  what  is  now  the  Inipciial  Valley  to  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Luis  Rey,  and  thence  continued  to  San  Diego. 
From  San  Diego  they  turned  northward  to  Los  Ang:e|p!^. 
Jackson  and  most  of  the  company  then  contimiod  u])  the 
coast  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  looking  for  Tniil('.s  and  horses, 
but  finding  the  nmnber,  for  some  reason  or  other,  very 
limited.  T^s  than  seven  Imudred  animals  were  secured, 
tliough  the  original  purpose  had  been  to  purchase  as  hip;h  a.s 
two  til  usatid.  The  cost  was  probably  from  ten  to  iifteen 
dollars  each. 

The  second  section  of  the  expedition,  under  coinmand  of 
"Rwinc:  Yomig,  left  Santa  F6  only  a  few  da}'^  behind  the  Jack- 
son party.  Young;  jiropnsed  to  follow  down  the  Gila  and 
trap  that  stream  aTid  the  Colorado  until  the  season  was 
over.  He  then  intinidcd  to  join  Jackson  in  Los  Angeles. 
From  Los  Angeles  the  combined  party  was  to  return  to 
Santa  F^,  driving  the  mules  Jackson  had  purchased  in 
California. 

The  two  partners  met  at  Los  Angeles,  in  keeping  with  this 
agreement,  about  April  1, 1832;  but  neither  could  claim  more 
than  indifferent  success.  Jackson's  failure  to  secure  the 
desired  number  of  mules  and  horses  has  already  been  noticed. 
Youni^  through  a  combination  of  misfortunes,  had  little  to 
show  in  the  way  of  beaver  skins  for  his  stay  on  the  Colorado 
and  the  Gila.  The  origiDal  plan  of  the  expedition  was 
therefore  abandoned.  It  was  decided  that  the  combined 
party  should  proceed  to  the  Ck)loradOy  and  that  Jackson 
should  then  take  such  men  as  were  necessary  and  return  to 
Santa  F^  with  the  mules  and  horses,  while  Young  came 
back  to  the  coast  to  prepare  for  an  extended  trapping  ex- 
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pedition  through  central  and  northern  Califomia  the  foi- 
bwiDg  autumn. 

In  May,  therefore,  the  whole  company  set  out  for  the 
Colorado,  across  which  they  got  the  most  of  the  ftnirnalff 
after  twelve  days  of  exhausting  labor.  Jackson  and  Young 
then  separated,  the  former  taking  the  trail  for  Santa 
and  the  latter  returning  to  Los  Angeles.  Before  Jackson 
had  gone  two  days'  joumey  from  the  Colorado  most  of  his 
animals  were  killed  or  stampeded  by  a  sudden  Indian 
attack.  Young,  on  his  part,  spent  the  summer  hunting  sea 
otter  off  the  California  coast  and  in  October  left  Southern 
California  with  fourteen  men  by  way  of  the  Tejon  Pass  for 
the  San  Joaquin* 

After  trapping  the  King's,  Fresno,  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers,  untU  th^  disooveied  that  a  Hudson's  Bay  party 
had  preceded  them,  the  Americans  pushed  on  to  the  Sacrar 
mento,  where  they  found  the  rival  trappers  encamped. 
Living  the  Sacramento,  after  several  weeks  of  tiymg  ex- 
p^ence  with  higji  water  and  mud,  Young  next  led  his 
men  to  the  sea  coast,  some  seventy-five  miles  north  of  the 
Rx2S8ian  settlement  at  Boss.  Continuing  up  the  coast, 
he  entered  the  Umpquah  valley;  passed  over  to  Klamath 
Lake;  crossed  the  Klamath,  Bogue,  and  somewhat  later 
the  Pitt  Biver,  and  eventually  returned  to  the  upper  Sac- 
ramento. This  he  followed  to  the  American  Fork  and  then 
passed  down  the  valley  to  the  San  Joaquin.  Trapping  along 
this  stream  he  came  agam  to  the  King's,  where  he  found  his 
trail  of  tiie  previous  year.  This  he  followed  to  the  Tejon, 
and  going  on  by  way  of  Elisabeth  Lake  and  the  Cajon  Pass 
came  finaJly  to  San  Bernardino. 

Young's  wanderings,  however,  were  not  yet  ov^.  Cross- 
ing from  Temecida  to  the  Colorado,  he  spent  some  months 
trapping  on  that  river  and  the  Gila.  He  then  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  in  the  early  summer  of  1834.  Continuing 
northwiurd  he  purchased  a  drove  of  horses  with  the  proceeds 
of  his  furs,  but  instead  of  taking  them  to  Santa  as  he 
had  originally  planned,  he  drove  them  northward  to  the 
settiements  on  the  Columbia.    Here  in  Oregon  Young 
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finally  made  his  home.  He  continued  his  excursions  into 
California,  however,  for  many  years,  no  longer  as  a  trap- 
per, but  as  a  trader  in  mules  and  cattle. 

Besides  the  rout^  from  Santa  F6  to  JjOS  AngcleSj  and  from 
Oregon  to  the  Sacramento,  at  lea8t  one  other  appioach  to 
California  w  as  used  by  the  fur  liunters  of  the  thirties.  This 
was  opened  in  34  by  Joseph  Walker,  and  lat^^r  became 
one  of  the  important  emigrant  trails.  Like  Young  and 
many  anotlier  trapper,  Joseph  Reddeford  Walker,  "one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  sicih'ul  of  the  mountain  men,"  was  a  native 
of  Tennessee.  After  serving  an  early  apprenticeshij)  as  sher- 
iff in  one  of  the  Missouri  counties,  he  entered  the  Santa  F6 
trade,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  various  trapping  expe- 
ditions to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

As  a  result  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  thus  gained, 
Walker  was  selected  by  Captain  Bonneville,  whose  story 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  world  by  the  vivid  pen  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  to  serve  as  one  of  hk  chief  lieutenants  when 
he  undertook  his  western  eaqpedition.  On  July  24,  1833, 
Walker  left  the  main  command  under  Bonneville  on  Green 
Biver  and  with  thirty-five  or  forty  men  started  westward  to 
explore  the  territory  beyond  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Passing 
the  lake,  the  company  struck  the  headwaters  of  the  Hum- 
boldt, or  Mary's  River,  and  followed  this  to  its  sink.  The 
experiences  of  the  party  from  this  point  on  are  thus  described 
by  Washington  Irving: 

"The  trappers  continued  down  Ogden's  Rivor,  until  they  as- 
certainefl  that  it  lost  itself  in  a  great  swampy  lake,  to  which  there 
was  Jio  a|)parent  dis(  liarge.  They  then  struck  directly  westward, 
across  thi'  mvvnt  chain  of  California  mountains  intervening  be- 
tween these  interior  plains  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

For  three-and-twenty  days  they  were  entangled  among  these 
mountains,  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  which  are  in  many  places 
oovered  with  perpetual  snow.  Their  and  defiles  present 
the  wildest  scenery,  partaking  of  the  sublime  rather  than  the 
besutafuly  and  abounding  with  frightful  predpioes.  Tlie  fluffep> 
IngB  of  the  travelers  among  these  savage  mountains  were  extreme; 
for  &  part  of  the  time  they  were  nearly  starved;  at  length  they 
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made  their  way  through  them,  and  came  down  upon  the  plains 
ol  New  Califoniia,  a  fertile  region  extending  along  the  coast,  with 
magnificient  forests,  verdant  savannas,  and  prairies  that  look  like 
stately  parks.  Here  they  found  deer  and  game  in  abundance,  and 
indemnified  themselves  for  past  famine." 

The  exact  course  taken  by  Walker's  company  across  the 
terras  is  Rtill  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  authorities 
identify  it  with  the  familiar  route  along  the  Truckee,  which 
came  into  general  use  a  decade  later.  Others  hold  that 
the  trappers  remained  east  of  the  mountains  until  they 
came  to  the  stream  now  known  as  Walkei  River,  and  fol- 
lowed this  to  the  crest  of  the  divide.  Georf^e  Nidever,  him- 
self a  member  of  the  expedition,  states  thnt  t lie  route  down 
the  western  slope  lay  through  a  valley  between  the  ATerced 
and  the  Tuolomi  R'u  ers."*  But  whatever  the  route,  the 
Tennessee  trapper  deserves  the  distinction  of  beaig  the  tirst 
American  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevadas  proper  into  Calif omia.* 
Because  of  the  discoveries  made  on  this  and  later  expedi- 
tions, he  oup^ht  also  to  be  rankefl  with  Rroith  and  Pattie  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  California  explorers. 

After  reaching  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  Walker  party 
travelled  south  ward  a  short  distance  and  then  turned  west- 
ward to  the  coast.  Christmas  was  spent  at  Monterey, 
whose  inhabitants  proved  courteous  and  diverting  hosts. 
Here  the  trappers,  getting  beyond  Walker's  control,  wasted 
tlieir  employer's  substance  in  riotous  li^-inp^,  making  the 
expedition  a  vers'  costlv  venture  for  the  unlueky  J^onneviile. 

After  some  nujiiTiis  o[  ease  at  Monterey,  the  party,  minus 
a  number  of  its  iiienil)ers  who  elected  to  remain  in  California, 
returned  to  the  8an  Joaquin.  Continuing  up  this  valley, 
they  came,  near  its  southern  extremity,  to  an  openinp;  through 
the  Sierras,  since  known  as  Walker's  Pass.  This  furnished 
an  outlet  from  the  south  fork  of  the  Kern  River  to  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  di\ide;  but  whether  Walker  disco^'ered  the 
now  famous  Owen^a  River  VaU^  on  this,  or  a  subsequent 

*  Walker's  tombstone  bean  iho  'Smith  of  course  crossed  the 
BBBcription,  "Camped  at  Yoaemtte^  Siorrft-s  before  Walker,  but  he  made 
Kov.  13,  1833."  the  passage  from  w^t  to  east. 
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expedition,  is  not  definitely  known.  After  traversing  Walk- 
erPass  the  trappers  followed  a  course  generally  running 
to  the  northeast,  until  they  rejoined  the  disappointed  Bonne* 
ville  on  the  Bear  River  in  central  Utah. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  mention  of  other  parties  that 
entered  California  during  this  particular  period.  But  to 
complete  the  chapter  the  significance  of  the  fur  trader's 
contribution  to  California  history  ought  to  be  pointed  out. 
One  of  the  results  of  importance  to  the  economic  life  of  Cal- 
ifomia.  New  Mexico^and  the  western  American  states  was  the 
inauguration  of  a  regular  intercourse  between  T.os  AngeleSy 
Santa  F^,  and  St.  Louis,  following  the  Wolfskill,  Young, 
and  Jackson  expeditions  of  the  early  thirties.  The  route 
along  which  the  Los  Angeles-Santa  F6  caravans  passed^ 
known  as  the  Old  Spanish  Trail,  paralleled  very  closely  the 
present  line  of  the  Santa  F6  Railroad.  The  trade  was  con- 
ducted by  means  of  pack  trains,  which  made  the  roimd  trip 
once  each  year.  Outward  bound  from  Santa  F^,  the  cara- 
vans carried  blankets,  Mexican  woolen  goods,  silver,  and 
numerous  American  wares  from  St.  Louis.  On  the  return 
joum^,  the  traders  brougjit  back  chiefly  Chinese  products — 
sOks  and  the  like— obti^ed  from  trading  vessels  on  the 
coast,  and  horses  and  mules  for  the  American  markets. 

Another  significant  effect  of  the  fur  trade  was  to  increase 
the  f ordgn  population  of  CaUf omia.  Many  of  the  fur  hun- 
ters fell  under  the  spell  of  the  province  and  made  it  thdr 
permanent  home.  This  class  of  Americans,  rivaling  those 
who  came  by  sea  in  point  of  number,  though  settling  in 
many  parts  of  the  province  were  especially  numerous  in  the 
region  about  Los  Angeles.  Many  of  these,  like  Wolfskill, 
J.  J.  Warner,  Isaac  TT^Uiams,  ^^lUiam  Workman,  Jacob  P. 
Leese  (to  mention  only  a  few),  were  men  of  excellent  character 
and  faithfully  served  the  interests  of  their  adopted  country. 

Othm  were  citizens  of  a  different  type.  Instinctively 
daring  and  lawless,  contemptuous,  like  most  westerners, 
of  Mexican  control  and  authority,  always  heavily  armed, 
dad  in  a  half-ravage  costume,  and  undeterred  by  the  most 
formidable  barriers  of  mountains  and  desert  from  entering 
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the  province,  the  American  trapper  naturally  became  a  source 
of  fear  and  annoyance  to  the  CaUfomia  officials.  He  was 
often  in  diffieulty  with  Mexican  citizens  or  members  of  his 
own  race,  and  sometimes  even  united  with  the  Indian  horse- 
thieveB  of  the  interior  to  drive  ofif  horses  and  other  live  stock 
fiom  the  coast  ranches.  In  several  of  the  numerous  revolu- 
tions which  kept  the  course  of  California  politics  from  run- 
ning smooth,  he  was  also  an  important  factor.  On  such 
occasions  whim  alone  seems  to  have  determined  his  choice 
of  sides,  and  not  infrequently  he  transferred  his  allegiance 
from  one  party  to  the  other  with  calm  disregard  for  previous 
affiliations.  Furthermore,  he  cherished  the  scarcely  con- 
cealed expectation  that  some  day  he  and  his  companions 
would  overthrow  Mexican  control  entirely,  and  take  the 
diestiny  of  the  province  into  their  own  hands. 

A  third  result  of  the  fur  trade  was  to  familiarize  the  set- 
tlers of  the  western  states  with  the  easy  conditions  of  life 
in  California,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  reports  and  tales  brought 
back  by  returned  trappers  quickly  foimd  their  way  into 
local  newspapers  and  were  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
until  a  fever  of  interest  in  California  spread  from  commun- 
is to  community  along  all  the  American  frontier. 

The  fur  hunters,  also,  having  opened  up  overland  avenues 
of  approach  to  the  PacifiCp  became  guides  for  subsequent 
umnigrant  parties  along  these  routes,  and  even  made  possible 
the  success  of  government  exploring  eoqieditlons,  such  as  that 
of  John  Charles  Frteont,  across  the  Sierras.  Jcaeph  Walker, 
Kt  Carson,  and  James  Bridger,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
more  familiar  names,  all  learned  the  routes  and  passes  to 
Califonua  whOe  en^iged  in  the  fur  trade.  Thus,  before 
government  explorer,  pioneer  settler,  or  gold  seeker  crossed 
the  Sierras  into  Califonua,  came  the  forerunner  of  all— the 
fur  hunter  of  the  Far  West. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  chapter,  a  number  of  unpublished 
manuscripts  m  the  Bancroft  Libraiy  have  been  supplemented  hy 
the  following  printed  material: 
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1.  Wamer,  J.  J.,  Remimscenceff  of  early  Calif omia,  1831-1846 
(Ivos  Angples,  1909),  in  Historical  Society  of  Southera  Caiifomiay 
Annual  FublicationSf  19U7-1908. 

2.  Chittenden,  Hiram  Martin,  The  history  of  the  American  fur 
trade  of  the  far  west  (New  Yurk,  1902),  3  v. 

3.  Irvuig,  Washington,  The  adventures  of  Captain  BonneidUe, 
U,  S.  A.,  in  the  Rocky  MoutUains  and  the  far  west.  (New  York, 
1856.) 

4.  Hill,  Joseph  J.,  The  old  Spanish  trail,  in  the  Hispanic  Ameri" 
con  BaneiD,  v.  IV,  No.  3. 
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ADVBBIXBINO  AMD  IBIiaaBATEON— JOHN  BIOWBLL 

Tas  significant  work  of  the  overland  fur  traders  came  to 
a  close  about  1840.  During  the  next  few  years  the  course 
ci  California  history  ran  along,  in  the  main,  with  but  little 
outward  change  from  its  regular  routine.  Cattle  raising 
and  the  hide  and  tallow  trade,  with  a  little  sea  otter  hunt- 
ing along  the  coast  and  some  beaver  trapping  in  the  inte- 
rior, continued  to  be  the  chief  occupations  of  the  province. 
An  oceaaional  revolution  gave  temporary  zest  to  domestic 
politics;  while  the  mission  establishments,  secularized  in 
1834,  sank  further  and  further  into  hopelen  and  unfortu- 
nate decay. 

Hie  apparent  sameness  of  these  conditions,  however,  was 
purely  superficial.  Beneath  the  aurface,  clearly  seen  by 
intmsted  foreigners  and  dimly  sensed  by  the  Galifomians 
themi^lves,  the  old  regime  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  Forces, 
which  had  about  them  something  of  the  strength  and  swift- 
ness of  destiny,  were  about  to  supplant  Mexican  rule  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  By  1840,  the  old  California,  with 
its  Spanish  institutions  and  habits  and  background,  stood 
dose  to  the  end  of  its  tranquil,  romantic  day.  A  new 
order,  whose  fulfillment  came  with  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  was  abeady  in  the  making. 

After  1840,  American  interest  in  California,  already 
aroused  by  the  New  England  merchants  and  the  western  fur 
traders,  received  additional  stimulus  from  other  sources.  One 
of  these  was  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Mexican  Ro* 
public.  Constant  revolution  and  economic  chaos  in  a  country 
which,  at  best,  could  maintain  only  the  feeblest  control  over 
80  distant  a  province  as  California,  assured  the  end  of  that 
oootrol  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  people  and  the  govern- 
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meiit  of  the  United  States  consequently  began  to  manifest 
increased  concern  in  tiie  future  of  the  colony,  and  to  consider 
what  would  follow  when  Mexican  rule  came  to  its  inevi- 
table end. 

Another  cause  of  increased  American  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia was  the  (•()iitrn\ersy,  then  ru'ruin^  it>  climax,  Ijetween 
the  United  States  and  Ch-eat  Briuuri  over  the  pnssT<:^ion  of 
Oregon.  In  the  long  drawn  out,  and  at  times  \'ery  criticiU 
dispute  over  this  territory,  the  nation's  attention  w^as  fo- 
cused upon  the  whole  Pacific  slope,  and  California  received 
almost  as  much  publicity  from  the  agitation  as  Or^on  itself. 

Conditions  in  Texas,  following  the  establishment  of  thskt 
republic,  likewise  reacted  favorably  upon  the  Americau 
advance  to  California.  The  easy  victories  of  the  Texan 
revolutionists,  and  such  senseless  atrocities  as  the  invaders 
conmutted  at  Goliad,  intensified  the  profound  contempt  of 
the  west  for  Mexican  authority  and  spread  an  outspoken 
ambition  among  the  settlers  of  the  frontier  to  ''play  the 
Texas  game  in  California/'  and  to  emulate  Houston's  exam- 
ple by  setting  up  a  new  republic  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  possibiltty  of  European  intervention  in  California 
was  also  held  before  the  American  people  constantly  dur> 
.  Ing  this  period,  serving  botiias  a  motiveand  excuse  for  annex- 
ation sentiment.  In  this,  of  course,  Calif<»ii]a  enjoyed  no 
unique  distinction;  for  the  danger  of  foreign  encroiu^ment^ 
real  or  imaginary,  has  influenced  virtually  ev^  acquisition 
of  United  States  territory  from  the  purduuse  of  Louisiana  in 
1803  to  the  extension  of  American  influence  over  Cuba  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  our  own  generation.  But  in  the  case 
of  California  this  influence,  as  will  be  explained  later,  was 
stronger  and  moredireot  than  in  most  annexation  movements. 

Less  tangible  than  the  influences  already  mentioned,  but 
certainly  no  less  vigorous,  was  the  factor  so  peculiarly  typi- 
cal of  Jacksonian  democracy — Manifest  Destiny.  Tins 
expression,  though  still  to  be  found  in  our  political  vocabu- 
lary, does  not  now  have  the  same  meaning  it  formerly  held 
for  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  specially  for  those  who 
lived  west  of  the  .Uiegiianies. 
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Hie  influence  Manifest  Destiny  <moe  eierted  upon  the  for- 
mation of  public  opinion  and  the  appeal  it  once  made  to  the 
nationalistic  ambitions  of  our  forefathers,  can  scarcely  be 
i^qnreciated  by  this  present  generation.  The  years  from 
1825  to  1850  constitute  a  period  unique  in  many  respects 
in  American  history.  Before  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  over,  we  had  passed  from  the  uncer- 
tainties and  weakness  of  national  childhood  to  the  vigor 
and  selfnassertiveness  oi  youth.  In  all  our  conceptions,  in 
all  our  activities,  there  was  a  largeness,  an  assurance,  a  sort 
of  unfettered,  reddesB  energy  that  stamped  itself  upon  the 
whole  course  of  national  development. 

The  patriotism  of  this  period  was  never  characterised  by 
modesty  or  luke-warmness.  We  cried  the  superiority  of 
our  institutions  and  proclaimed  our  greatness  from  the 
housetops.  Yet  if  our  patriotism  appeared  boastful  and 
smacked  of  primitive  crudeness,  it  was  never  iuainoere.  The 
generation  (Jiat  knew  Henry  Clay  and  Andrew  Jackson  was 
never  chargeable  with  this,  however  its  lack  of  restraint 
migiht  o£Fend  the  more  rc^ed  taste  of  our  own  time. 
The  men  of  that  day,  provincial  thouji^  they  may 
have  been,  loved  the  United  States  with  the  hot  pa&* 
aion  of  youth.  Th^  cherished  no  illusion  that  demoo- 
racy  or  freedom  could  live  under  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment. They  held  an  implicit  faitii,  which  acted  upon 
them  with  the  force  of  some  deep  religious  conviction,  in 
the  unbounded  future  of  Ihe  American  nation.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific,  the  estab- 
lishment of  continent-wide  boundaries,  the  absorption  of 
Calif omia,  the  development  of  untold  natural  wealth  that 
lay  idle  and  neglected,  the  control  of  Oriental  trade-^this 
was  the  program  that  Manifest  Destiny  enjoined  upon  the 
American  people  in  1840.  Some  historians  have  found  the 
program  difiicult  of  justification.  Its  influence,  however, 
no  one  will  deny. 

Still  another  factor  of  primary  importance  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  California  was  the  beginning  of  organiaed  immigra- 
tion from  the  western  states  shortly  after  1840.  Hie  stgnifi* 
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oanoe  of  this  moveiDeiitv  wbich  ol  itself  under  narmal  oondir 
tions  would  have  led  to  the  aoquisitton  of  the  province  by 
tiie  United  States  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeais,  has  been 
obscured  by  two  events  that  struck  directly  across  its  course. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Mexican  War.  This  altered  the 
whole  aspect  of  Califomia  conditions,  and  hastened  by  sev- 
eral years  (few  or  many,  no  one  can  say)  tiie  end  of  Mexican 
rule.  The  second  was  the  gold  rush  of  1849,  a  migratton 
of  such  stupendous  proportions  and  so  rapidly  accomplished 
that  the  regular  processes  of  settlement  were  completely 
Bubmeiged  in  it  and  lost  sight  of.  The  {N^war,  pre-gold 
rush  inmiigration,  however,  ought  to  be  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  state's  history.  Not  only  was  it  a  significant 
factor  in  arousing  American  interest  in  Califomia,  but  it 
also  furnished  the  basis  for  Polk's  later  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary poli<^  in  ike  province.  Above  and  beyond  this,  these 
first  pre-pioneer  settlers  completed  what  the  fur  hunters 
had  begun  in  the  exploratioii  of  overland  routes  to  the 
Padfic. 

What  forces  lay  bdiind  this  early  emigration  from  the 
border  states  across  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  unknown 
wilderness?  What  motives  compelled  men  and  women  to 
leave  a  settled  society  and  established  homes  and  set  their 
faces  westward  toward  a  land  they  had  never  seen  and  a 
people  who  spoke  an  alien  tongue?  The  answer  is  ample. 
The  same  forces  and  the  same  motives,  mth  little  varia- 
tion, that  led  the  western  pioneer  across  the  AUe^ianiesy 
and  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  lifississippi,  and  from  the 
Mississippi  into  Texas,  explain  the  coming  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can settlers  across  the  Sierras  into  Califomia. 

The  frontiersman,  once  the  AUeghanies  wQce  crossed,  was 
never  at  ease,  never  satisfied,  in  a  permanent  abode.  He 
wanted  "elbow  room,"  wide  separation  from  his  nearest 
neighbor,  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  sodely,  a  region  m 
which  game  was  abundant,  and  a  place  where  he  could  do 
as  he  pleased.  To  obtain  this  freedom,  he  must  always  keep 
ahead  of  his  more  gregarious  fellows;  and  as  they  advanced, 
he  retreated  farther  and  farther  into  the  west.  Hie  career 
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of  Daniel  Boone,  moving  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  fxid 
from  Kentucky  to  Missouri,  is  characteristic  of  this  type  of 
pioneer.  The  expression  often  ascribed  to  the  old  Kentuck- 
ian  may,  indeed,  be  apocryphal;  but  it  aptly  expreoBOB  the 
attitude  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 

'*!  first  moved  to  the  woods  of  Kentucky,"  Boone  is  reported 
to  have  said.  "I  fought  and  rcpolloH  thr  savages  and  hoped  for 
fj^pose.  Oam<»  was  abundant  and  our  |):ith  was  prosperous,  but 
iHMjii  I  was  niolestcd  by  interlopers  from  every  quarter.  Again 
I  retreated  to  the  rejjion  of  the  Mississippi  ;  l)ut  again  these  specu- 
ktors  and  settlers  foUowwl  mt'.  Oirc  morv  I  withdrew  to  the  licks 
of  Missouri — and  here  at  length  I  hoped  to  find  rest.  But  1  was 
still  pursued — ^for  I  had  not  been  two  years  at  the  licks  before  a 
dsnmed  Yankee  settled  down  within  a  hundred  miles  of  me." 

Hie  suocesBors  of  Boone  on  the  frontier,  troubled  as  th^ 
were  by  the  eneroadunent  of  "damned  Yankees/'  and  of 
other  undesirables  from  the  efifete  regions  east  of  the  MiasiB- 
fiippi,  after  1840  began  to  look  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  place 

of  escape.   The  hard  times  of  Van  Buren's  administration 

stimulated  this  instinctive  land  hunger  and  craving  for  new 
scene.-,  among  the  back  settlers.  In  the  meantime  a  very 
effective  publicity  campaign  was  directing  their  attention 
speciiically  to  California.  The  '  booster/'  indeed,  is  no 
recent  product  of  the  Golden  Stale.  i.ong  before  the  adver- 
tisemeuts  of  railroads,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  modem 
real  estate  dealers  began  to  attract  "tourists"  from  the  east 
and  middle  west,  the  charms  and  ath  antages  of  California 
were  widely  heralded  throughout  the  United  States. 

Most  of  this  early  publicity  dealt  with  the  chmate  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  abundant  supply  of  game  in  the  ]>ro\'ince,  the 
natural  resources  it  possessed,  and  thp  wonderful  agricul- 
tural possibihties  that  were  to  he  found  on  every  hand. 
Along  with  such  an  appeal  went  a  picture,  scarcely  less  in\dt- 
ing  to  the  adventurous  westerner,  of  the  military  weakness 
of  the  province  and  the  (iccjident  state  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  enable  one  to  appreciate  tlio  effects  of  such  a<l\  ('i  tising 
upon  prospective  immigrants  and  the  American  public  as  a 
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whole,  a  few  quotations,  chosen  almost  at  raudom  from  the 
literature  of  the  time,  must  be  jj;i\T'n. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  record,  the  first  Aiiicrican  publicity 
a^ont  for  California  was  Captain  William  Shaler,  whose 
narrative,  appearing:  in  has  been  refen-ed  to  at  some 

length  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  volume.^  Shaler's 
detailed  dosrription  of  the  many  ad^'antages  of  Califoriua 
dosed  with  a  frank  appeal  for  annexation. 

"At  great  expense  and  considerable  induatiy/*  he  wrote,  "the 
Spaniards  have  removed  every  obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  an  in- 
vading enemy;  they  have  stocked  the  country'  with  a  multitude 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  useful  animals;  .  .  *  th^have  spread 
a  number  of  defenceless  inhabitants  over  the  country,  whom  they 
oould  never  induce  to  act  as  enemies  to  those  who  should  treat 
them  well;  ...  in  a  word  they  have  done  eveiything  that  oould 
be  done  to  render  California  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  great  maritime  powers.  .  .  .  The  conquest  of  this  country 
would  be  absolutely  nothing;  it  would  fall  without  an  effort  to 
the  most  inconsiderable  force." 

James  Ohio  Pattie  was  another  enthusiast  o\'cr  Califor- 
nia's possibilities,  albeit  his  praises  did  not  extend  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  Caiuurnians  themselves. 

"Those  who  traverae  the  province/'  he  wrote^  "if  th^y  have  any 

capability  of  perceiving  and  admiring  the  beautiful  and  sublime 

in  scenery,  must  be  constantly  excited  to  wonder  and  praise.  It 

is  no  less  renuirkable  for  uniting  the  advantage  of  healthfulness, 

a  good  soil,  temperate  climate  and  yet  one  of  exceeding  mildness, 

a  happy  mixture  of  level  and  elevated  ground  and  vicinity  to  the 
*> 

Among  other  accounts  that  made  the  name  of  California 
widely  kno\\n  during  these  years  was  Richard  Henry  Dana's 
Two  Years  before  the  Mast,  first  published  in  IS  If),  The 
author,  who  came  to  the  California  coast  as  a  cyniiiiun  sea- 
man on  one  of  the  hide  and  tallow  vessels,  portrayed  in  his 
nanative  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Califomians  with  aa 

>8ee  also  Appeal  B. 
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accuracy  unsinpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Ind- 
denUdly,  the  book  had  about  it  a  fasdiiatibn  of  style  that 
munediately  gave  it  wide  circulation  and  an  ^tablished 
place  in  American  litr  rature.  One  of  his  chapters  Dana 
eoQcluded  with  the  following  paragraph: 

"Such  are  the  pooplo  who  inhMhit  a  country  embracing  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  of  sea-coayt,  with  j^everal  good  harbors;  with 
fine  forests  in  the  north;  the  waters  filled  with  fish,  and  the  plaiua 
covered  with  thousands  of  head  of  cattle;  blessed  with  a  climate, 
than  which  there  can  be  no  better  in  the  world;  free  from  all 
maimer  of  diseases,  whether  epidemic  or  endemic;  and  with  a 
aoil  in  which  com  yields  from  seventy  to  eighty  fold.  In  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  people,  what  a  country  this  might  be!" 

Another  enthusiastic  adnurer  of  California  was  Hall  J. 
KeUey,  an  apostle  of  westward  expansion  who  deserves  a 
much  wider  fame  than  history  has  given  him.  Kell^» 
indeed,  had  within  him  a  sort  of  missionary  zeal,  the  essence 
of  which  was  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  slope  by  Ameri- 
can citizens.  His  travels,  extending  ov^  a  number  of  years, 
carried  him  throu^  much  of  the  country  west  of  the  Roddes 
and  gave  him  first  hand  knowledge  of  conditions  on  the 
Pacific.  While  most  of  his  active  work  was  devoted  to  Ore» 
gOQ,  his  interest  in  California  showed  itself  repeatedly  in 
lecture  and  published  article;  for  he  was  an  indefatigable 
advertiser  of  the  whole  west.  In  a  report  on  the  Oregon 
territory,  submitted  to  Congress  in  1839,  he  devoted  nearly 
half  the  alloted  qmoe  to  Califomia,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
thought  the  annexation  of  that  province  to  the  United  States 
was  a  matter  "  sure  of  accomplishment  and  most  earnestly  to 
be  desired.**  He  concluded  his  description  of  the  territory 
with  this  fervent  wish: 

• 

"When  I  remember  the  exuberant  fertility,  the  exhaustlesa 
natural  wealth,  the  abundant  streams  and  admirable  harbors, 
and  the  advantageous  shape  and  position  of  High  California,  I 

cannot  but  believe  that  at  no  very  distant  day  a  swarming  multi- 
tude of  human  beinjz^;  will  n^aw  people  fho  volitude,  and  that  the 
monuments  of  civilization  will  throng  along  those  streams  whose 
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waters  now  murmur  to  the  (i(  spi  t,  and  cover  those  fertilf^  vtiles 
whose  tumuli  now  .  .  .  commemorate  the  former  existeace  ot  in- 
numberable  savage  g^erations/' 

To  the  praise  voiced  by  Dana,  Kelley,  and  others  of  this 
period,  Thomas  Jefferson  Famham,  whose  accounts  of  west- 
em  scenes  and  experiences  ran  through  many  editions, 
added  his  extravagant  commendation.  The  style  of  Fam- 
ham  had  in  it  too  much  of  the  "spread-eagle"  to  be  partic- 
ularly attractive  to  the  present  generation;  but  tliis  made  his 
publicatiorLs  all  the  more  attractive  to  the  readers  for  whom 
he  wrote.  The  trans-Alleghany  settlers  of  Farnhani's  day 
were  not  admirers  of  restraint.  They  liked  the  exaggerated, 
the  highly  colored  in  literature  as  in  everything  else,  aud  ac- 
cordingly found  Farnham's  Life  and  Adventures  in  Cali- 
fornia a  btjok  decidedly  after  tlieir  own  tastes.  IVom  it  they 
learned  to  despise  the  Californians  as  a  weak,  efFenunate 
people,  cruel  and  tiea(  herous  when  opportunity  arose,  and 
to  covet  the  ricli  empire  over  which  they  held  5uch  lax  and 
temporaiy  rule. 

"Galifonua/'  wrote  Fanham,  "is  a  wilderaeas  of  groves  and 
lawns,  broken  hy  deep  and  rich  ravines,  separated  from  eadi  other 
by  broad  and  wild  wastes.  Along  the  ocean  is  a  world  of  vegetable 
beauty;  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  the  mightest  trees  of  the 
earth;  on  the  heights  are  the  eternal  snows,  lighted  by  volcaiiic 
fires  ....  It  may  be  confidently  assorted  that  no  country*  in  the 
world  poss(^«so8  so  fine  a  olimatc  coupled  with  so  productive  a  soil, 
as  the  sea  board  portion  of  the  Calif ornia.««,  including  the  territories 
on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Rivers  Saii  Joaquin  aiid  Sacra- 
mento. But  its  miserable  people  live  inieonscious  of  these  things. 
In  their  gardens  grow  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  olive,  fig,  and  orange, 
the  Irish  and  sweet  potato,  yam  and  the  plantain  most  luxuriantly, 
side  by  side;  and  yet  they  ^eep,  and  smoke  and  hum  some  tune  of 
Csstilian  laziness,  while  surrounding  Nature  is  thus  inviting  them 
to  the  noblest  and  richest  rewards  of  honorable  toil." 

The  effect  of  such  accounts  in  bringing  about  the  first 
waves  of  overland  migration  to  California  can  scarcely  be 
ovemtiniated.  Year  by  year  publications  of  this  kind 
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(some  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  elaewfaere)  incraaaed  in 
number;  and  their  influenoe  was  continually  sapplemented 
by  newspaper  articles,  magazines,  and  lectures,  or  reports 
of  returned  travelers  and  explorers. 

Through  these  agencies  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  tat^t  to  look  upon  California  as  a  land  of  infinite 
pranise,  abounding  in  agricultural  and  commercial  possi- 
bilities, so  full  of  game  that  thousands  of  elk  were  annually 
slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  rich  in  timber,  blessed 
with  a  perfect  dimate,  inhabited  by  an  effeminate,  unam- 
bitious people,  and  ruled  over  by  an  inefficient  government. 
To  the  western  settler,  such  a  picture  presented  an  irresistible 
appeal.  Long  before  the  stampede  began  for  the  mines — 
whisn  every  approach  to  the  Fiunfic  was  crowded  with  the 
hurrying  feet  <tf  the  Axgonauts^the  trans-MiBBisdppi  fron- 
tier was  already  in  motion,  sending  its  restless  children,  on 
horse  back  and  by  ox  wagon,  over  the  long  and  dangerous 
trails  to  California. 

The  first  of  these  organised  emigrant  parties  to  start  for 
Califomia  left  the  western  frontier  barely  eighty  years 
ago— how  rapid  has  been  the  course  of  American  devdoj)- 
mentl  It  originated  in  Platte  county,  Missouri,  where  the 
settlers  had  been  aroused  to  such  a  hi|^  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  venture  that  they  formed  an  organisation,  called  the 
Western  Emigration  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
recruits  and  providing  a  systematic  program  for  the  e3q>e- 
dition.  The  inmiediate  responsibility  for  this  Califomia 
fever  lay  at  the  door  of  a  trapper  named  Robidoux,  re- 
c^tly  arrived  from  the  coast  with  marvellous  reports  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  learned.  Robidoux,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  ''cabn,  conaderate  man,"  so  impressed  his  Platte 
county  hearers  that  he  was  asked  to  q>eak  before  a  large 
aasembly  of  interested  settlers. 

At  this  meeting  Robidoux  described  Califomia  as  a  land 
of  ''perennial  spring  and  boundless  fertility."  Innumer- 
able herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses,  he  said,  dotted  the 
hiUsides  and  grassy  plains;  oranges  and  other  fruits  grew  in 
profusion;  the  autitorities  were  friendly  toward  Americans, 
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and  the  people  "  the  most  hospitable  on  the  globe/*  To 
an  ague  racked  member  of  the  assembly,  whcisc  idea  of 
paradise  was  a  land  free  from  cbills  and  fever,  Eobidoux 
gave  the  following  assurauoe: 

"  There  never  was  but  one  man  in  California  who  had  the  chills. 
He  was  from  Missouri  and  cairied  the  disease  in  his  system.  It 
was  such  a  curioeity  to  see  a  man  shake  with  the  chilis  that  the 
people  of  Montei^  went  dfl^teen  miles  into  the  oountiy  to  see 
him." 

The  effect  of  such  descriptions  upon  minds  already  eager 
for  change  can  readily  be  imagined.  Robidoux 's  efforts  were 
supplemented  by  letters  from  Dr.  John  Marsh,  an  Amer- 
ican resident  of  California  who  had  reached  the  coast  with 
one  of  the  Santa  trapping  expeditions  in  the  thirties. 
Marsh  had  taken  up  a  large  ranch  near  Mt.  Diablo  where 
he  acquired  a  very  considerable  reputation  and  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  foreigners  in  the  province.  His  letters 
were  published  in  local  Missouri  newspapers,  and  afterwards 
copied,  in  keeping  with  the  system  of  news  exchange  then 
in  vogue,  by  many  other  western  journals. 

The  Western  Emigration  Society  was  also  itself  reqtonsible 
for  much  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  California  movement.  It 
corresponded  with  possible  emigrants  as  far  off  as  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Arkansas  and  collected  information  relating 
to  routesi  methods  of  travel,  and  tlie  status  of  fordgners  in 
the  province.  Eventually  the  society  circulated  a  pledge 
that  bound  its  signers  to  meet  the  following  May  at  Sapling 
Grove,  in  what  is  now^  eastern  Kansas,  suitably  equipped 
and  armed,  ready  to  start  lor  California.  This  pledge  had 
not  been  in  circulation  a  month  before  five  hundred  signa- 
tures were  obtained  for  it. 

Before  spring  came,  however,  this  first  enthusiasm  had 
materiaUy  cooled.  Land  owners  and  merchants  of  Platte 
county,  locddng  with  some  dismay  on  the  threatened  exodus 
of  so  many  of  the  county's  inhabitants,  set  about  counter- 
acting the  movement  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor.  Discourag- 
ing reports  began  to  appear  regarding  the  difiiculties  of  the 
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route  and  the  iiazardoas  iiaturo  of  the  undertaking.  Ugly 
stories  were  also  circulated  of  the  treatment  Americans  were 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  California  officials.  And  more 
efifective  still,  sober  second  thought  on  the  part  of  those  at 
first  so  ready  for  the  journey^  seriously  undermined  the  work 
of  the  California  enthusiasts. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  the  five  hundred  who  were  counted 
upon  to  make  up  the  party,  not  more  than  sixty-nine  put  in 
an  appearance  at  the  rendezvous;  and  only  one  of  these  had 
flagned  the  original  pledge  of  the  Emigrant  Society.  This 
was  John  Bid  well,  a  yoimg  man  who  had  but  recently  come 
to  Missouri  from  Ohio  in  search  of  health  and  a  hvelihood. 
The  California  venture  so  fired  his  interest  that  he  became 
one  of  the  chief  organisers  of  the  expedition  and  stuck  by 
the  project  in  the  face  of  every  discouragement.  The  same 
enthusiastic,  determined  spirit  was  later  to  bring  him  influ- 
ence and  well  deserved  honor  in  the  land  toward  which  he 
now  set  his  face.  Not  inaptly  has  Jolm  Bidwell  been  called 
the  ''Prince  of  California  Pioneers.'' 

The  C(»npany  which  met  at  Sapling  Grove  in  May, 
to  take  up  the  long  joum^  to  Odifomia,  could  scarcely  be 
described  as  an  efficient  organization.  None  of  them  were 
experienced  "mountain  men/'  or  familiar  with  the  first 
eBsentials  of  travel  in  the  far  west.  Their  ignorance  of  the 
route  can  best  be  described  in  Bidwell 's  words: 

'*  We  knew  that  California  lay  west,  and  that  was  the  ext^t  of 

our  knowledge.  Some  of  the  map-  consulted,  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rect, showed  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  where  Salt  Lake  now  is;  it 
was  represented  as  a  long  lake,  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
tent, narrow,  and  with  two  oiitlots,  both  nmning  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  either  apparently  larger  than  the  Mississippi  Eiver." 

So  prevalent  was  this  conception  of  western  geography, 
that  Biiiweli  was  advised  to  take  tools  along  with  which 
to  construct  canoes  for  the  navigation  of  one  of  these 
rivers  from  Salt  Lake  to  the  Pacific! 

To  the  difficulty  of  ignorance,  was  added  the  further  com- 
plication of  poor  leadership.   John  Bartieson,  who  hailed 
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from  JackRon  County,  Missouri,  had  been  chosen  company 
conirrmnder  by  popular  vote;  but  it  wa*?  understood  that  this 
choice  was  necessary  to  pre\'ont  the  withdrawal  of  liimself 
and  his  supporters,  and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  the 
party.  The  problems  of  the  journey  were  intensified  still 
more  In  the  presence  ol  iifteen  women  and  children  in  the 
company. 

Each  member  of  the  party  suppUed  his  own  equi]^nient, 
his  own  wagon  and  animals,  his  own  provisions  and  ai  nis. 
The  motive  power  wa.s  furnished  by  horses,  mules,  or  oxen, 
as  the  individual  chose.  Food  was  limited  to  the  esst  ntials 
- — flour,  sugar,  .salt ,  cdtTee  and  the  like — but  each  person  was 
supposed  to  liave  enough  to  sati-fy  iiis  own  needs.  Money 
was  almost  entirely  lacking — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  en- 
tire party  possessed  l(?ss  than  a  hunthed  dollars  in  actual  cash. 
'  Doubtless  the  expedition  would  have  ( oine  to  caily  ruin 
had  it  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  foi'  part  of  the 
way,  at  least,  the  sca^ices  of  two  very  useful  men  Thomas 
Fitzpatrick,  the  famous  Rocky  Mountain  tiapper;  and 
Father  Dc  Smet,  pioneer  Catholic  missionary,  bound  for  the 
Flathead  Indians  of  Idaho.  So  long  as  such  assistance  and 
leadership  were  a\-ailable  the  untrained  emigrants  got  on 
with  little  difhcuity. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Westport,  the  modern  Kansas 
City,  they  pursued  a  northwest  course  to  the  Platte.  This 
they  followed  to  the  South  Fork,  along  which  they  con- 
tinued until  a  ford  allowed  them  to  pass  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  main  stream.  Following  the  North  Platte, 
they  came  at  last  to  Fort  Laramie  in  what  is  now  Eastern 
Wyoming;  later  they  passed  Independence  Rock  and  turned 
to  take  the  Sweetwater  to  the  Rockies.  Crossing  through 
the  South  Pass,  the  party  followed  the  Little  and  Big  Sandy 
to  Green  River;  changed  their  course  here  somewhat  to  the 
northwest  until  it  closely  paralleled  the  present  route  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line;  crossed  the  divide  between  Bear 
and  Green  Rivers,  at  the  head  of  a  tributary  of  the  latter 
stream  named  Ham's  Fork ;  and  so  came  to  Soda  Spring|9y 
not  many  mileB  from  the  modem  city  of  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
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Up  to  this  point  the  joLuiiey  had  been  marked  by  no  ex- 
traordinary hardships.  Of  course  the  emigrants  had  experi- 
enced difficultie.s  and  much  hard  wurk,  e^specially  in  getting 
\vagun8  through  a  country  where  wheeled  vehicles  had  only 
once  gone  before.  Nearly  ten  years  earlier  Sublette  had 
taken  a  loaded  wagon  to  the  Green  River  rendezvous  and 
brought  back  a  fortune  in  furs.  Time,  however,  had  oblit- 
erated nearly  every  trace  of  his  pasi>age,  though  here  and 
there  the  faint  mark  of  a  wheel  was  still  to  be  seen  by  the 
emigrant  party. 

A  false  alarm  of  Indian  attack,  not  without  its  ludicrous 
side;  a  cyclone  that  thieatened  total  destruction,  but  parsed 
hannlessly  by;  the  never  ending  wonder  of  the  buffalo  herds 
wliich  blackened  the  plain  "for  several  days'  journey  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach";  the  loss  of  one  man  by  gunshot  wound, 
and  of  four  others  who  turned  back  or  stopped  on  the  way; 
the  nightly  encampment  with  the  wagons  coupled  together 
to  make  a  hollow  square:  the  inconveniences,  or  pleasurable 
excitements  of  each  day  s  march;  the  shifting  scenery,  the 
gradual  cliange  from  prairie  to  uplands,  iho  sight  of  snow 
clad  n in UM tains  in  the  distance;  and  then  the  slow  passage 
of  the  Rockies,  until  the  old  life  became  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  a  new  land  lay  unfolded  before  them — thus,  in  brief, 
the  first  stage  of  the  journey  ^\  a,s  pa'^sed. 

At  Soda  Springs,  the  second  stage  of  the  expedition,  dis- 
tinguislied  chiefly  by  hardships  and  privation,  began.  Here 
Fitzputrick  and  De  Smet  turned  northward  to  Fort  Hall 
and  the  l  lathead  Indians.  Along  with,  them  went  thirty- 
two  of  the  emigrants,  who  p:  rfrired  to  seek  an  outlet  to  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  the  Colunil>ia,  rather  than  risk  the  un- 
known rout^  to  C^alifornia.  Among  this  number  were  most 
of  the  married  men  v-itli  their  families;  but  at  least  one 
brave  woman,  Mrs.  Bcujauun  Kcl-c} ,  and  her  little  daiiu;iirer 
remained  with  the  original  party.  Of  such  stuff  and  heroism 
was  the  pioneer  motheriiood  of  California! 

Without  the  aid  of  skilled  leadership,  the  company,  now 
reduced  to  less  than  half  its  original  number,  started  from 
Soda  Springs  on  its  determined  quest  for  California.  The 
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route  over  which  they  must  go  was  unknot,  except  by 
hearsay,  even  to  Fitzpatrick.  Jedediah  Smith  and  Bonne- 
ville's men,  as  already  narrated,  had  sometime  before  crossed 
the  desert  regions  between  the  Sierras  and  the  Salt  Lake,  but 
no  one  knew  exactly  where.  Four  of  the  emigrants,  who 
went  to  Fort  Hall  for  information,  could  obtain  no  more  sat- 
isfactory instructions  than  to  bear  as  nearly  west  as  possi- 
ble after  leaving  the  lake.  If  they  went  too  far  south,  they 
were  told,  they  would  reach  a  desert  region  and  die  for  \ads. 
of  water;  if  too  far  north,  they  would  lose  themselves  in  a 
broken,  desolate  country  where  more  than  one  trapping 
party  had  met  an  unknown  fate. 

With  this  indefinite  and  disheartening  information  to 
guide  them»  the  party,  already  a  hundred  nules  from  Soda 
Springs  when  the  four  men  who  had  gone  to  Fort  Hall 
rejoined  them,  set  out  for  the  Sierras.  Their  journey  acrosB 
the  Utah  and  Nevada  wastes  was  one  of  unbroken  hardship. 
The  salt  plains  bewildered  and  almost  famished  them.  On 
several  occasions  they  travelled  twenty-four  hours  without 
water.  The  mirage  misled  them,  with  the  most  pitiless  decep- 
tion of  which  Nature  is  capable.  Finally,  because  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  all  possible  haste  in  reaching  the  Sierras  be- 
fore winter  set  in,  they  abandoned  their  wagons  and  much  of 
thdr  baggage,  and  packed  the  remainder  on  such  animals  as 
remained  alive. 

Their  saddles  were  hastily  made,  the  animals  untrained  to 
the  business,  and  the  emigrants  unskilled  in  the  very  diffi- 
cult art  of  balancing  a  load  and  holding  it  in  place  with  sling 
and  hitch.  Confusion  followed  the  first  experiment.  The 
packs  shpped,  and  the  animals  became  frightened  and  scat* 
tered  the  baggage  to  the  four  winds.  Even  when  by  degrees 
the  loads  weie  put  on  a  little  more  securely,  delays  were  fre- 
quent; and  as  the  oxen  could  not  keep  up  with  the  faster 
walking  mules  and  horses,  the  company  became  scattered 
along  the  whole  extent  of  each  day's  march*  Luckily  the 
Indian  tribes  through  which  the  expedition  passed  were 
inoffensive  creatures,  or  the  entire  party  would  have  been 
wiped  out. 
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Reaching  the  Humboldt  River,  tiie  company,  many  of 
whom  were  now  on  foot,  prased  on  down  the  stream  until 
Bartleson  and  ei^t  others  on  horsebacJc  one  day  deserted 
the  main  band  and  struck  out  by  themselves  for  California. 
The  rest  of  the  train,  some  twenty-five  in  number,  weak- 
ened by  privation  and  almost  out  of  provisions,  faced  a 
gloomy  prospect.  Before  them  stretched  an  unlmown,  bar- 
ren, almost  desert  country,  where  thirst  and  hunger 
were  certain  to  cause  delay  and  suffering,  if,  indeed,  they 
did  not  take  some  toll  of  human  life.  Beyond  this  region, 
but  how  far  none  could  say,  the  giant  Sierras  stood  like  a 
banieade  to  shut  off  all  approach  to  California.  To  cross 
these  mountains  after  the  winter  snows  set  in,  was  im-  , 
pebble.  Not  to  cross  them,  meant  death  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  party  through  starvation. 

It  was  already  weU  along  in  September.  So,  making  what 
haste  th^  could,  travelling  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day, 
the  emigrants  pushed  on  to  the  dreaiy,  alkaline  lake  known 
as  Humboldt  Sink.  They  then  tunied  southward  to  Car- 
son River;  and  a  little  farther  on  came  to  the  Walker,  or 
the  Balm,  as  they  appreciatively  called  it.  This  stream  they 
followed  to  its  outlet  from  the  Sierras.  Here  they  killed  the 
last  of  the  oxen  and  jerked  the  meat,  preparatory  to  the 
erossing  of  the  mountains.  While  the  party  were  thus  en- 
gaged, the  Bartieson  contingent,  who  had  taikiai  such  uncer- 
emonious leave  on  the  Humboldt,  came  slowly  straggling 
across  the  plain.  They  had  accomplished  nothing  by  their 
desertbn  of  the  main  party,  except  to  wander  as  far  south 
as  Carson  Lake.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  were  suffering 
the  unpleasant  effects  an  ill-advised  diet  of  diseased  fish 
and  pinon  nuts,  and  were  in  a  serious  condition. 

The  reunited  company,  ascending  the  Sierras  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Walker,  came  at  last  to  a  little  stream  which 
flowed  westward  instead  of  toward  the  east.  This  proved 
to  be  the  headwaters  of  the  Stanislaus,  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  San  Joaquin.  The  course  of  the  river 
through  the  mountains  was  too  rough  and  precipitous  to 
furnibh  an  easy  route  of  travel.    The  emigrants  became 
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entangled  in  gorges  and  canons,  some  of  which  were  more 
than  a  inile  in  depth,  and  had  to  abandon  many  of  their 
animals.'  Food  became  s<  arce;  so  they  ate  crows,  wild  cats, 
and  anj^liinp;  else  they  could  lay  handa  on.  One  member 
of  the  party  separated  from  his  companions,  and  wa.^  not 
heard  of  again  until  he  reached,  in  some  miraculous  way, 
the  establishment  of  John  A.  Sutter,  where  Sacramento 
now  stands. 

The  horses  and  mules  that  still  survived  were  so  weak 
they  could  scarcely  travel,  and  the  emigrants,  as  tliey 
dragged  themselves  down  the  last  weary  ridge  of  the  Sierras, 
were  too  worn  out  with  fatigue  to  realize  that  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  lay  before  them;  and  that  California  itself  was 
at  hand.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  even  when  they  reached 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  thought  that  California  must  be  still 
five  hundred  miles  away!  Bid  well  thus  deecribes  how  the 
liarty  came  to  the  San  Joaquin: 

"TNHion  morning  came  the  foremost  of  tho  party  waited  for  the 
others  to  come  up.  They  had  found  water  m  a  stagnaiit  pond, 
but  what  was  better,  they  had  shot  a  fat  coyote  and  with  us  it 
was  ani'lhing  but  mule  meat.  As  for  myself,  I  was  unfortunate, 
being  amorig  those  in  the  rear  and  not  aware  of  the  feast  in  the 
advance.  I  did  not  reach  it  in  time  to  get  any  of  the  coyote  ex- 
cept the  lights  and  the  windpipe.  Longing  for  fat  meat  and  willing 
to  eat  anything  but  poor  mule  meat  and  seeing  a  little  fat  on  the 
windpipe  of  the  coyote,  I  threw  it  on  the  coals  to  waim  it  and 
greedily  devoured  it. 

"But  halcyon  days  were  at  hand.  We  turned  directly  to  the 
north  to  reach  what  seemed  to  be  the  nearest  timber.  This  was  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  or  so,  which  in  our  weakened  condition  it 
took  us  near!}'  day  to  travel.  If  lirought  us  to  the  Stanishiua 
Biver  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  foothills.  Here  the  rich  alluvial 
bottom  was  more  than  a  mile  wide.  It  had  been  burned  over,  but 
the  new  gra.ss  was  startinij;  up  and  growing  luxuriously  but  sparsely, 
like  thinly  sown  grain.  But  what  gladdened  our  eyes  most  was  the 
abundance  of  game  in  sight,  principally  antelope.   Before  dark 

^Bidwell,  on  a  scouting  expcdi-  Calaveras  Grove — the  first  white  man 
tion,  came  upon  one  of  the  nuge  known  to  have  seen  a  qpeeimfla  of 
omtumed  8«quoia  OigtuUea  of  the    the  "Big  Tkees." 
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%ve  had  killed  two  of  them  and  two  sand-hill  cranes,  and  besides 
there  was  an  abundance  of  ripe  and  luscious  wild  grapes.  tStill 
we  had  no  idea  that  we  were  yet  in  California,  but  supposed  we 
bad  yet  to  cross  the  range  of  mountains  to  the  West." 

Within  a  few  days,  however,  this  dreary  illusion  was  d»- 
pelled,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  Indian  guide  the  party  came  to 
the  ranch  of  Dr.  John  Marsh,  some  six  miles  from  the  foot 
of  Mount  Diablo.  They  reached  this  November  4,  1841, 
after  having  spent  six  months  on  the  long  and  dangerous 
way.  Here  the  company  separated  and  soon  became  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  province.  Some  of  the  Americans 
were  arrested  by  General  Vallejo  at  San  Jos^;  but  the  arrest 
in  most  cases  was  a  mere  formality.  Bidwell,  however,  be- 
cause of  Marsh 's  failure  to  secure  a  passport  for  him,  as  he 
had  done  for  the  others,  was  held  for  three  days  in  the 
San  Jos6  jail.  No  food  was  given  him;  and  the  fleas  in  his 
cell  were  "so  numerous  as  to  darken  anything  of  a  light 
color."  Yet  even  Bidwell 's  imprisonment  was  merely  the 
result  of  officiid  oversight;  and  as  soon  a.s  his  predicament 
became  known.  General  Vallejo  issued  the  necessary  pass- 
port and  ordered  his  release. 

A  number  of  the  vdumeB  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter 
have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Theacootint 
of  the  Bidwell  expedition  is  based  on  the  Bidwell  manuaoript 
(Cfll^flmuiy  /Af/-^)»  in  the  Bancroft  libnuy. 


CHAPTER  IX 

OOaQR&TEON  AND  TBAOSDT— TKB  DONNBB  PARTT 

A  NUBiBER  of  the  Bid  well  party,  shortly  after  theh-  ar- 
rival on  the  coast,  found  their  way  northward  to  the  recently 
erected  settlement  of  New  Helvetia  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  This  establishment,  semi-military  and  semi-feudal 
in  character,  waS  founded  and  ruled  over  by  John  A.  Sutter, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  early  California  history. 
Sutter  was  bom  of  Swiss  parents  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden 
ID  the  year  1803.  When  a  Uttle  over  thirty  years  of  age  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  lived  for  a  tme  with  one  of 
his  countT3rmen  in  Indiana.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
drifted  on  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
trading  venture  to  Santa  F6.  After  this  he  joined  a  trapping 
party  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  subsequently  pushed  on 
to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Columbia. 

By  this  time  Sutter  had  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a 
colony  in  California.  Sailing  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he 
secured  some  aid  from  Americans  resident  there,  and  a  few 
Kanakas  to  assist  him  in  the  imdertaking.  He  at  length 
reached  the  California  coast  (by  way  of  Alaska)  in  1840, 
and  secured  permission  from  Governor  Alvarado  to  cairy 
out  his  project. 

At  that  time  the  Sacramento  VaUey,  while  known  to  the 
Californians,  was  neither  fortified  nor  settled.  The  Indians, 
both  in  the  valley  and  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  had 
long  been  a  menace  to  the  ranches  on  the  coast»  upon  which 
they  made  frequent  raids,  driving  off  large  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle  almost  with  impunity.  A  colony,  such  as 
Sutter  proposed  to  establish,  would  check  this  practice  with 
no  expense  to  the  provincial  treasuryi  except  the  grant  of  a 
few  leagues  of  unoccupied  wilderness  land.  Sutter  selected 
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as  the  site  of  his  colony  a  tract  lying  along  the  Sacramento 
River,  about  two  miles  from  where  that  stream  receives 
the  waters  of  the  American.  Here  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  very  ambitious  plans.  With  the  aid  of  his  Sandwich 
Islanders,  some  native  Indians,  and  the  few  foreigners  who 
joined  him  from  time  to  time,  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  what  he  hoped  would  one  day  beoome  an  ind^iendent 
state. 

Not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Bid  well  contmeent, 
Sutter  had  bought  out  the  Russian  colony  of  Bodega^  secur- 
ing through  his  purchase  a  good  deal  of  valuable  personal 
property,  some  very  shadowy  land  claims  that  brought  him 
nothing  but  trouble,  and  an  ever  pressing  debt  for  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among  the  jnost  useful  of  the 
Rusaan  effects  were  a  small  launch,  a  considerable  number 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  some  forty  odd  pieces  of  ordnance, 
of  many  types  and  sises,  and  all  of  it  in  various  stages  of 
dili^idation. 

Ihis  artillery,  however,  was  probably  sui>erior  to  any- 
thing possessed  by  tltB  regular  forces  of  the  province,  and 
gave  Sutter  a  very  considerable  military  prestige.  MHithin 
a  few  years,  indeed,  he  was  not  only  able  to  make  himself 
master  d  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes,  but  also  to  defy 
any  attempt  the  Califamia  officials  might  make  to  oust 
him  from  his  position.  And  while  Sutter's  relatioas  with 
the  government  were  generally  of  the  most  friendly  cliar- 
acter,  it  was  clearh^  seen,  both  in  Moxicr)  Mnd  in  Califor- 
nia, that  his  control  of  the  frontiei^  made  iiim  a  potential 
menace  to  all  local  authority. 

A  very  pretentious  fort  added  to  Sutter's  security  and 
gave  New  Hehetia  a  decided  military  character.  This 
fort  was  a  quadrangular  structure  built  of  adobe  brick. 
It  mounted  twelve  guns  and  could  shelter  a  thousand  men. 
An  armed  garrison  was  regularly  maintained,  sentries  were 
on  guard  continually,  and  military  drill  was  held  each  rlay. 

In  addition  to  Sutter's  military  action  ties,  he  displayed 
a  vast  amount  of  energy  in  more  peaceful  endeavors.  To 
care  for  the  ever  growing  needs  of  his  colony,  and  e^eciaily 
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to  ^meet  the  pressing  denmnds  of  his  Russian  debt,  he 
'c  branched  out  into  a  great  variety  of  pursuits  and  tried  all 
sorts  of  experiments,  most  of  which  impoverished,  rather 
than  enriched  him.  He  planted  large  areas  to  wheat;  built 
a  flour  mill;  diverted  writer  from  the  American  Ri\'er  for 
irrigation  purposes;  graze<l  large  licrds  of  cattle  iind  horses; 
sent  hunters  into  the  mountains  and  along  the  rivers  for 
furs  and  elk  skins;  set  up  a  distillery;  be^n  the  weavinp^ 
of  coarse  woolen  blankets;  ran  a  launch  regularly  for  freight 
and  passengers  between  his  settlement  and  San  lYancisco 
Bay;  employed  nearly  all  foreigners  who  came  to  him  for 
work,  whether  he  needed  them  or  not;  trained  the  Indians 
to  useful  occupations;  at  times  cliastised  the  tlueving,  \\ar- 
■  inclined  tribes  which  the  bpani^^-h  Californians  could  not  sul>- 
diio;  administered  justice  as  an  official  of  tlie  pro\incial  gov- 
ernment:  and,  in  shf^rt,  made  his  colony  the  nucleus  of  all 
activity,  whether  pohtical  or  economic,  in  what  was  thea 
the  only  settled  portion  of  interior  California. 

In  addition  to  these  varied  activities,  with  their  decided 
local  and  personal  interest,  Sutter  contributed  in  a  much 
larger  way  to  the  making  of  California  history  through  his 
aid  to  American  inmaigration.  Few  people  today  realize 
how  large  a  part  this  hospitable,  visionary,  improvident 
land  baron  of  the  Sacramento  played  in  the  American  ad- 
vance to  California.  His  fort  occupied  the  most  strategic 
position  in  all  Northern  California,  so  far  as  the  overland 
trails  were  concerned,  and  became  the  natural  objective 
for  parties  crossing  the  Sierras,  by  the  central  and  northern 
routes,  or  coming  into  the  province  by  way  of  Oregon. 

At  Sutter's,  these  immigrants,  exhausted  and  half-starved 
as  many  of  them  were,  found  shelter,  food  and  clothing, 
and  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  new  land  and 
people  to  which  they  had  come.  More  than  one  company, 
caught  in  the  moimtain  snows,  was  saved  from  destruction 
by  a  rescue  party  sent  from  Sutter's  Fort.  The  situation 
of  the  latter  also  made  it  impoesible  for  the  California 
authorities,  had  they  been  so  inclined,  to  check  or  turn 
adde  the  stream  of  overland  migration.  The  pasaes  and 
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trails  of  the  northern  Sierras  lay  open  to  American  frontiera- 
wesk  BO  long  as  Sutter  maintained  his  position  on  the  Sacra- 

mento. 

Hie  arrival  ci  the  Bidwell-Bartleson  company  at  Marsh's 
ranch  ushered  in,  as  already  noted,  the  period  of  organized 
unxoigration  to  Catif oraia.  Almost  contemporaneous  with 
the  coming  of  this  party,  some  twenty-five  emigrants,  r^ 
cruited  partly  in  Missouri  and  partly  from  Ameriean  resi- 
dents in  New  Mexico,  reached  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  the 
Gila  and  the  Colorado.  This  company  was  known,  from 
the  names  of  its  leaders,  as  the  Worknum-Itowland  party; 
and  while  Bidwell  and  his  compamons  for  the  most  part 
settled  along  the  coast  north  of  Monter^,  or  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  the  immigrants  who  came  from  Santa  F6 
established  themselves  in  thfe  south.  Here  many  of  them, 
like  Rowland  and  Workman,  the  leaders,  and  Benjamin  D. 
Wilson,  the  first  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  imder  American 
rule,  acquired  large  grants  of  land,  upon  which  they  dwelt 
in  entire  hannony  with  the  California  authorities  and  becaine 
respected  citizens  of  the  province. 

Other  parties  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  lead  of  BidweU 
and  of  Rowland*  in  1843  a  company  consisting  of  thirty 
or  thirty-five  members,  readied  New  Helvetia  from  the 
Willamette  Valley,  travelling  by  way  of  Rogue  River, 
Shasta,  and  the  Sacramento.  Ilie  original  eaqpedition,  of 
whidi  these  Galifomia  hnmigrants  were  only  a  part,  kf t 
Independence,  Missouri,  in  1842  and  reached  the  Columbia 
over  the  Fort  HaD  route  in  October.  Here,  however,  the 
constant  rains,  for  which  Oregon  has  long  enjoyed  a  dis- 
tanctive  reputation,  proved  too  much  for  over  Mty  of  the 
parly,  who  consequently  sought  a  somewhat  lees  saturated 
dimate  farther  to  the  south. 

Vidian  difficulties  and  oiknet  discouragements,  however, 
disheartCTed  about  a  third  of  the  California  contingent,  who 
turned  back  near  Rogue  River,  leaving  thdr  companions  to 
finish  the  journey  as  best  tiiey  mi^t.  The  company, 
though  thus  considerably  reduced  in  number,  arrived  at; 
Suttor^s  Fort  early  in  July,  after  one  or  two  serious  encounters 
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with  hostile  natives.  Once  at  New  Helvetia^  the  irnmi* 
grants  immediately  drifted  apart,  some  going  to  the  coast, 
some  taking  up  land  in  the  Napa  Valley  (where  Yoimt,  one 
of  the  trappers  of  Pattie's  paHy,  had  settled),  and  others 
finding  employment  with  an  American  named  Stephen 
Smith,  who  had  begun  the  construction  of  the  first  steam 
grist  and  saw  miUs  in  California,  near  the  old  Russian  settle- 
ment of  Bod^. 

The  leader  of  this  company,  Lanalord  W.  Hastings,  was 
something  more  than  ordinaiy  settle.  like  Hall  J.  Eell^, 
he  was  a  Padfic  Coast  enthusiast,  a  propagandist,  almost  a 
professional  organizer  of  westOTi  emigrant  parties,  and  a 
descriptive  writer  of  unuaial  ability.  For  several  yean  he 
was  engaged  in  presenting  the  attractions  of  California  to 
the  American  people  and  in  leading  companies  from  the 
western  states  across  the  Sfierras.  Not  only  was  he  familiar 
with  most  of  the  established  overland  routes,  but  even  added 
his  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  ejcplorere  in  opening  up  a 
more  direct  way,  known  as  Hastings'  Cut-Off,  from  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  Humboldt.  Following  the  expedi- 
tion of  1843,  Hastings  became  involved  in  the  Mormon  plaa 
of  sending  a  colony  to  the  coast.  Moreover,  from  beginning 
to  end,  his  mind  was  busy  with  a  scheme  to  bring  about 
the  independence  of  the  province  and  to  set  up  a  republic  on 
the  Pacific*  The  model  he  set  for  himself  in  carrying  out 
this  program  was  Sam  Houston  of  Texas. 

A  second  expedition  to  reach  California  in  1843  was  the 
80<«a]led  Chiles-Walker  party.  This  company,  consisting  at 
fiiBt  of  approximately  thur^  men,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  women  and  children,  left  Independence,  Missouri, 
under  command  of  Joseph  B.  Chiles,  a  former  member  of 
the  BidweU-Bartleaon  party  of  1841.  After  a  short  stay  in 
California,  Chiles  had  returned  to  Missouri  for  the  express 
purpose  of  organizing  a  new  company  for  the  overland  trip; 
and  the  party  he  led  out  of  Independence  was  chiefly  the 
reEult  of  his  efforts  along  this  line. 

The  company,  somewhat  better  equipped  than  most 
eaq[ieditions,  canied  their  belongings  m  wagons  instead  of 
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on  pack  animals.  With  them  tlicy  took  not  on!y  ordinary 
househokl  goods;  but  also,  heavy  furniture,  farming  utensils, 
and  even  a  complete  outfit  for  the  erection  of  a  saw  mill  on 
the  Sacramento! 

Leaving  Independence  in  May,  they  followed  the  usual 
route  to  Fort  Hall,  wliich  they  reached  without  special  inci- 
dent. Here,  howe\  ei-,  the  company  divided.  A  small  party 
con?i>tinp;  only  of  men  under  the  command  of  Chiles,  turned 
northward  to  Fort  Boise  for  supplies;  while  the  main  expedi- 
tion pursued  a  more  southerly  course  under  the  guidance  of 
Joseph  R.  Walker,  the  trapper  who  had  hrst  entered  Cali- 
fornia ten  years  before. 

The  men  under  Chiles  reached  Sutter's  Fort  without 
serious  mishap,  though  unfortunately  little  is  known  of 
the  incidents  of  this  part  of  the  journey.  Crossing  from 
Boise  to  the  Sacramento  by  way  of  the  Malheur  and  Pitt 
Rivers,  they  entered  California  over  a  previously  unexplored 
loute  and  one  seldom  used  by  subsequent  immigrant  parties. 

The  main  company,  following  the  lead  of  Walker,  crossed 
from  Fort  Hall  with  their  heavily  laden  ox  wagons  to  the 
Humboldt  river.  This  they  followed,  in  keeping  with  the 
usual  practice,  to  its  sink  in  western  Nevada.  Thence 
turning  south,  the  party  struck  Walker  Lake;  but  made  no 
attempt  to  follow  the  route  by  which  the  Bidwell  party 
had  croesed  the  Sierras  two  years  before.  Instead,  they 
held  a  course  raoning  to  the  south,  through  dilHcult  moun- 
tainous, or  semi-desert  country,  until  they  came  to  the  large 
alkaline  body  of  water  now  known  as  Mono  Lake.  Flowing 
into  this  lake  from  the  Sienaa  wm  a  number  of  clear  running 
streamSi  one  of  which  was  given  the  name  of  Walker  Creek. 
A  long  meadow,  running  pazallel  to  the  lake,  fumished  an 
ample  supply  of  nutritious  grass  for  the  oxen. 

From  Mono  Lake,  the  emigrants'  oouise  lay  over  a  suo- 
oesdon  of  sandy  ridges,  very  discouraging  to  the  slow  mov- 
ing  caravan,  until  the  crest  of  a  pine-clad  ridge  gave  them 
outlook  upon  one  of  the  fairest  sights  in  all  Califoinia. 
Befoie  them  a  river,  clear  as  eiystal,  ran  in  great  loops 
throughapleasantvall^  sloping  gently  to  the  south.  The 
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floor  of  this  \  alley  was  covered  with  green  graas,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  herds  of  elk,  deer,  and  bands  of  antelope. 
To  the  left,  as  the  emigrants  looked  down  the  course  of  the 
valley,  rose  a  range  of  brown-gray  mountains,  almost  devoid 
of  trees  and  other  vegetation,  but  with  an  occasional  snow- 
bank clinging  to  the  sides  of  some  iinusually  high  peak.  To 
the  right,  white-capi>ed,  rugged,  beautiful  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  describe,  stood  the  impenetrable  wall  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Down  this  valley,  which  Fremont  two  years  later  called 
Owen's  Valley  in  honor  of  one  of  his  own  men,  Walker  led 
the  members  of  his  company.  Grass  was  plentiful  and 
frequent  ice  cold  streams  flowed  from  the  mountains  across 
the  emigrants'  course.  As  the  caravan  neared  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley,  however,  the  way  became  more  difficult. 
Wide  sandy  atretches  impeded  their  progress,  and  boulder- 
strewn  tongues  shot  out  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
forcing  the  wagons  to  make  many  tedious  detoura.  At  last, 

'  near  a  lake  into  which  the  river  emptied  (Afterwards  known 
as  Owen's  Lake),  the  oompany  were  compelled  to  abandon 

.  thek  wagons  and  pack  such  goods  as  they  were  able  to 
carry  upon  the  backs  of  the  horses  and  oxen.  The  heavy 
mill  machinery  was  buried  in  the  sand,  where  twenty  years 
later  a  band  of  prospecton  wm  greatly  mystified  by  its 
discovery. 

Some  days'  journey  beyond  Owen's  Lake,  the  company 
entered  the  pass  by  which  Walker  had  led  the  Bonneville 
hunters  out  of  the  San  Joaquin  in  1834,  and  to  which  he 
had  given  his  name.  Through  this  broad  gateway  the 
Sierras  were  successfully  crossed,  without  the  impediment 
of  snow  or  other  serious  inconvenience. 

On  the  California  side  of  the  moimtains,  however,  intense 
suffering  awaited  the  emigrants.  In  seeking  to  reach  the 
western  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,'  the  company  found 
themselves  caught  in  hot,  choking  alkali  wastes,  where  for  a 
hmidred  miles  there  was  almost  no  water,  and  wheie  the 

'  The  wostcm  outlet  of  W^kcr  Pass  lies  about  60  mUes  northeast  of  tlie 
nodflcn  city  of  Bakenlield. 
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hea\aly  impregnated  dust  seenKxl  to  eat  out  the  tissues  of 
the  lungs  and  dry  up  every  particle  of  moisture  in  the  Imdy. 
By  the  time  they  came  to  the  Coast  Range  there  was  little 
life  left  in  any  of  them;  but  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Salinas  River,  they  found  a  welcome  taste  of  paradise. 
Here  lay  a  small  \  alley,  known  probably  to  Walker  for  many 
years,  where  tliere  were  gra^s,  t  n  es,  and  water  in  abundanc  e, 
and  where  game  was  as  plentiful  as  heart  could  ask.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  recuperation  in  tliis  pleasant  spot,  the  com- 
pany finished  the  last  few  miles  of  its  long;  journey,  reaching 
the  Gikoy  Rancho,  near  Monterey,  in  January.  Here  the 
emigrants  separatee!.  Before  long,  like  the  companies 
which  had  preceded  them,  they  were  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  California,  a  welcome  reenforcemeut  to  the  foreign 
population  of  the  province. 

During  the  years  1843  and  1844,  other  parties  followed 
those  alrea(l\'  enumerated  in  this  chapter.  Tn  some  eases 
the  expeditions  came  by  way  of  Orrgnn;  but  more  frecjuently 
they  took  the  shorter  route  from  lV)rt  Hal!  to  the  Sierras 
and  crossed  into  California  by  whatever  pass  they  were 
fortunate  enoup;h  to  discover. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  of  these  companies  was  the 
Stevens-Murphy  party,  which  consisted  of  over  fifty  men, 
besides  women  and  children,  when  it  left  the  Missouri  in 
May,  1844.  At  Fort  Hall  about  half  the  emigrants  turned 
north  for  Oregon,  but  the  remainder  took  the  fairly  well 
defined  trail  to  the  Humbolflt  River. 

From  the  sink  of  this  river,  the  party,  instead  of  seeking 
Walker  Pass  a.s  Chiles  and  his  companions  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  cios'^ed  southwest  directly  to  the  Sierras 
and  entere<l  California  by  way  of  the  Truckee  River  and 
Bear  Creek.  The  passage  of  the  mountains  was  made  in  the 
late  fall  and  e^rly  winter,  and  was  consequently  accompanied 
by  very  considerable  hardship.  A  division  of  the  company 
took  place  near  the  summit,  at  the  beautiful  lake  which  two 
years  later  i^dtnessed  the  slow  tragedy  of  the  Donner  party. 
Because  of  this  division,  the  emigrants  did  not  all  reach 
Sutter's  Fort  at  the  same  time.  But  by  good  fortune  the 
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early  snow  fall  was  light,  and  the  last  of  the  train  were  out 
of  the  mountains  before  the  way  became  impassable. 

The  Stevens-Murphy  party,  aside  from  ante^iating  the 
\  forty-niners  by  half  a  decade,  claim  distinction  along  two 
other  lines.  They  were  the  first  umnig^aiit^s  to  take  wagons 
all  the  way  from  the  western  states  to  the  settled  portions 
of  California;  and  they  were  probably  the  first  Americans 
to  reach  the  Sierra  divide  by  way  of  the  Truckee  River,  thus 
opening^the  most  central  of  the  inmiigrant  trails  and  dis- 
covering a  route  of  which  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road afterwards  made  use. 

During  the  year  1845  at  least  250  persons  reached  Cali- 
fornia by  the  overland  trails.  To  narrate  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  live  or  six  parties  to  which  tlicse  immi- 
grants beloiip;o(l,  would  be  to  repeat  in  hir^^r  measure  what 
has  already  been  said  of  previous  companies.  The  story  of 
every  early  expedition  to  California  is  an  epic  of  romance 
and  adventure  well  worth  the  teUing,  if  this  can  be  done 
at  proper  length.  But  where  lack  of  space  forbids  narration 
in  detail,  little  can  be  gained  by  attempting  a  mere  summary 
of  each  expedition. 

Without  seeking,  therefore,  to  describe  the  experi^oes 
of  these  various  parties,  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  men- 
tion the  more  important  of  them  by  name.  Under  the 
leadership  of  James  Clyman,  one  of  the  Bidwell-Bartleson 
company  of  1841,  forty-three  Oregonians  left  the  Willamette 
in  June,  reaching  Sutter's  about  the  middle  of  July.  In  this 
company  was  a  man  of  no  particular  distinction  named 
James  Marshall,  who  some  years  later,  by  a  chance  dis- 
covery, set  the  whole  world  agog. 

A  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  Clyman  party,  thirteen 
young  men,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Swasey-Todd 
company,  crosaed  the  Sierras  by  the  Truckee  route  into 
the  Sacramento  Vall^.  In  the  faU,  one  of  the  Sublettes 
made  his  appearance  at  Sutt^'^s  in  charge  of  fifteen  men, 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  St,  Louis.  The  party  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  equipped  with  oxen  and  wagons,  and  nearly 
all  the  manbeiB  had  rather  unusual  reserves  of  ready  money. 
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A  few  days  lateri  the  advance  guard  of  the  largest  com- 
pany of  the  year  began  to  arrive  at  New  Helvetia.  This 
party,  known  as  the  Grigsby-Ide  party,  consisted  of  over 
a  hundred  persons.  It  left  Fort  Hall  in  August  and 
reached  the  Sierras  over  the  Humboldt-Truckee  route  with- 
out special  incident.  Once  at  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
however,  the  company  forgot  all  sense  of  union;  and  each 
family  struck  out  for  itself  to  reach  the  long  sought  Call- 
fonlia.  In  the  mad  scramble  that  fc^owed,  scune  wagons 
were  left  far  behind;  and  from  the  8th  of  October  to  the.. 
25th  the  members  of  the  scattered  train  came  straggUng 
into  Sutter's  hospitable  establishment. 

One  other  company  came  to  California  before  the  year, 
dosed.  This  was  led  by  the  potential  filibuster  and  explorer, 
Lansfoid  W.  Hastings.  It  Mt  Independence  late  in  August, 
with  tw^ty-two  or  twenty-three  members.  Because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  start  and  certain  unexpected  ddays,  the 
crossing  of  tiie  terras  was  attended  with  very  grave  danger. 
But  since  the  company  consisted  only  of  men,  they  were  able 
to  reach  the  plains  a  day  or  two  before  the  passes  became 
snow-blocked  for  the  winter.  The  party  arrived  at  Sutter's 
on  Christmas  Day,  where  the  holiday  feast  proved  a  wel- 
ccHne  contrast  to  the  hunger  and  privations  sufiered  in  the 
mountains.  Besides  Hastings,  at  least  one  other  member 
of  this  party  acquired  some  measure  of  fame  in  later  Cali- 
fornia history.  This  was  Robort  Semple,  who,  among  other 
claims  to  distinction,  could  boast  a  remarkable  stature. 
He  was  six  feet,  eight  4nches  tall. 

The  arrival  of  these  various  overland  companies,  and  the 
coming  of  some  settlers  by  sea,  materially  increased  the 
foreign  population  of  California.  The  acttiEil  immigration, 
however,  fell  far  short  of  the  numbers  that  rumor  said 
were  on  the  way.  Both  in  California  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  air  was  thick  with  stories  of  a  westward  migrar 
tion  that  in  a  year  or  two  would  populate  the  entire  Paci- 
fic Coast  and  displace  the  Mexican  control  of  California. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  for  instance,  it  was  commonly 
reported  that  seven  tJiouaaod  persons  were  aaaembled  at 
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Independence  prqMired  to  take  the  road  for  Oregon  and 
California.  A  few  months  later,  Sutter  predicted  the  arrival 
of  "moFG  as  one  thousand  souls"  before  the  end  of  summer, 
and  of  other  thousands  within  the  year.  Well  informed 
American  resid^ts  of  the  piovinoe  idso  thought  that  two 
or  three  thousand  of  their  countrjrmen  would  be  in  Call* 
foniia  before  the  doee  of  1846.  At  various  times,  more 
exaggerated  rumors  spread  along  the  coast  that  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  emigrants  were  already  westward  bound; 
and  a  far-visioned  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  foretold 
the  coming  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  by  the  spring 
of  1816! 

Behind  these  estimates,  exaggerated  as  they  appear,  were 
a  number  of  sober  facts  that  gave  color  to  aU  but  the  most 
fanciful  of  the  predictions.  Not  only  was  actual  immigra- 
tion Hflsnming  considerable  proportions;  but  several  forces, 
quietly  working  to  stimulate  the  settlement  of  California 
by  Americans,  gave  every  indication  of  early  success.  The 
United  States  government,  through  its  exploring  expeditions,' 
funiished  invaluable  information  to  prospective  emigrants 
and  also  lent  a  semi-official  encouragement  to  the  American 
settlement  of  the  province.  More  important  still,  the  active 
propaganda  begun  some  years  before  by  American  residents 
of  CaOfomia  to  draw  settlers  to  the  coast,  was  now  at  flood- 
tide  and  its  effects  were  everywhere  evident  throughout  the 
American  States. 

Some  of  the  propagandist  literature  of  1845  and  1846  was 
in  book  form— a  type  best  represented  by  Alfred  Robin- 
son's readable  and  widely  circulated  Life  in  CoHfamia. 
The  author  had  been  for  many  years  resident  agent  of  the 
Boston  firm  of  Bryant  and  Stui^s;  and  though  the  volume 
first  appeared  anon3rmously,  it  was  known  to  have  been 
written  by  some  one  tiioroughly  familiar  with  CaUfomia 
life.  The  book  was  published  in  the  eariy  part  of  1846  and 
immediately  created  a  profound  impression.  Its  effect 
can  best  be  sununed  up  in  the  words  of  a  review  in  Hunt's 
Merdumt^B  Magadne* 

•SeeGhaptarXI. 
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*'Wh6ii  we  reflect/'  aaid  the  writer  of  the  article,  "that  the 
eaperb  regioii  of  Calif oniia  ia  adequate  to  the  eustaimng  of  twenty 
millioiia  of  people;  has  for  several  hundred  years  been  in  the  pos- 
eeesion  of  an  indolent  and  limited  population,  incapable  from  tiieir 
diaracter  of  i^preciating  its  resources — that  no  improvement 
can  be  expected  under  its  pre«?ent  control,  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen  will  pour  in  and  acceler- 
ate the  happy  period  (which  the  work  before  us  .issures  us  cannot 
be  far  dLstant)  when  Alta  California  will  become  part  and  parcel 
of  oui  great  confederation;  and  the  crv  of  Oregon  is  only  a  pre- 
cursor to  the  actual  settlement  of  thia  more  aouthera,  more  beau- 
tifidi  and  far  more  valuable  region/' 

Otiier  magasines  and  newspapers,  such  as  Nile's  Reqiater^ 
the  Nortk  American  Review,  the  Jourwd  of  Ccmmetw,  and 
the  New  York  Sun — ^to  mention  only  a  few  at  random — 
aided  materially  in  this  California  pi^Iidty  campaign.  In 
the  eastern  states  there  was  much  talk  of  a  trans-continen- 
tal niifaioad  (for  Asa  Whitney  ^s  plan  had  already  been  laid 
before  Congress),  with  its  terminus  at  Monterey;  and  vari- 
ous routes  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Paidfic  b^^ 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  daily  papers.  The  vacant  lands  of 
the  province  also  came  in  for  much  favorable  conunent;  and 
young  men,  long  before  Horace  Greeley's  classic  admoni- 
tion, were  urged  to  emigrate  to  California  and  grow  up  with 
the  country.  The  inducements  to  land-hungry  or  adventur- 
ous spirits  along  this  line  were  certainly  not  unattractive. 

"A  foreigner,"  said  a  typical  article  in  the  New  York  8vn, 
"  can  becornr  a  citizen  of  California  by  obtaining  two  eignatures 

to  his  petition.  He  then  possesses  the  right  to  take  up  vacant 
land,  and  may  secure  im  much  jus  eleven  square  loa^j;ues  upon  the 
payment  of  twenty-six  dollars  in  fees.  Many  grants  held  by  such 
owners  are  tiiirty  three  miles  long  by  three  zuiles  wide." 

The  newspapers  of  the  extreme  western  states  not  only 
conceraed  themselves  with  articles  descriptive  of  Califor- 
nia's resources  and  attractions,  but  also  published  every- 
thing obtainable  regarding  emigration  to  the  province. 
The  opening  of  some  short-cut  or  a  aew  route,  the  departure 
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of  an  overland  train;  or  the  orgaoiflatioii  of  a  California 
company  were  subjects  in  which  every  western  editor  showed 
decided  interest.  Not  infrequently,  for  example,  such  an 
item  as  the  following  would  appear  in  a  local  newspaper,  to 
be  widely  copied  aiui  commented  upon  by  other  papers  of 
the  frontier:  / 

''FOR  CALIFORNIA— X  large  party  of  settlors  propase  to 
lofive  Arkansas  for  Cnlifornin,  nrxt  May.  The  chairm.in  of  the 
Committee  of  Arraiif];einents  f^i\'os  notice  in  the  Little  Rock  Gaz- 
ette that  the  Californians  will  rendezvous  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next,  preparat<irv  to  taking  up  the 
line  of  march  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Every  person  starting  is  ex- 
pected to  be  well  anned  with  a  rifle  or  heavy  shotgun,  sixteen 
pounds  of  shot  or  lead,  four  pounds  of  powder,  etc" 

The  inspuation  for  much  of  this  California  publicity 
came  from  California  itself.  In  the  province  wero  eeveral 
Americans,  eager,  for  various  reasons,  to  hasten  the  tide  of 
immigration.  Nearly  all  of  these  carried  on  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  friends  still  resident  in  the  "States," 
writing  in  such  a  vein  that  their  letters  would  find  ready 
publication  in  lo<»l  newspapers,  and  perhaps  in  more  wide^r 
circulated  magazines,  as  wdl. 

One  or  two  of  these  interested  Americans,  moreover,  wrote 
directly  for  eastern  publieationB,  and  wero  in  fact  roqxinsi* 
ble  for  a  large  part  of  the  information  regarding  California 
matters  which  reached  the  United  States  beforo  ^  Mexican 
War.  By  far  the  most  important  service  of  this  kind  was 
rendered  by  Thomas  O.  Larldn  of  Monteroy.  Reaching 
CaHfomia  in  1832,  Larldn  had  built  up  an  important  com- 
mercial, and  trading  budness  along  the  coast,  and  in  1843 
was  appointed  United  States  consul  to  Calif onua. 

Since  Larldn  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  econ- 
omic and  political  conditions  of  the  province,  his  letters 
were  eagerly  sought  after  by  a  number  of  the  best  known 
American  newspapers  when  public  attention  began  to  turn 
to  California.  The  New  York  Sun  made  him  a  regular 
correspondent;  and  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Jaumid  of 
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CoimfKrpg,  and  the  Boston  AdmiUer,  all  pubtished  his  letters 
at  frequent  intervals.  Of  the  praetical  nature  of  Larkm'a 
articleB  from  the  settler's  standpoint,  the  following  serves 
as  an  ilhmtration: 

"Emigrants  leaving  Independenoe  for  the  Ftoific''  he  wrote, 
"flhonld  funush  themselves  (if  a  family  of  five  or  six  penxms)  with 
one  good  wagon,  four  or  five  yoke  of  oxen,  three  or  four  oows,  three 
horses,  and  to  each  grown  person  250  lbs.  of  flour,  150  lbs.  of  bacon, 
30  lbs.  of  coffee,  50  lbs.  of  sugar,  20  lbs.  of  rioe,  two  good  blankets, 
and  a  few  oookiiig  utensils.  Every  male  person  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  should  have  ono  good  rifle,  10  pounds  of  powder,  20  pounds  of 
lead,  2000  porrnssion  caps  nnr]  a  good  horse.  On  arriving  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sacramento  and  finding  a  convenient  piece  of  land 
that  the  emigrant  can  occupy,  ho  should  begin  sowing  wheat  from 
December  to  February;  bcan^,  peas  and  corn  in  April  or  May,  and 
should  also  procure  for  himself  cows  two  years  old,  worth  froui 
$4.00  to  $5.00,  young  bulls  at  S2.00  or  $3.00;  thirty  or  forty  mares 
at  $5.00  or  $6.00;  a  stallion  at  $15.00  or  $20.00;  and  a  few  sheep  at 
$2.00  each.  One  hundred  young  oows  will  produce  ftom  seventy 
to  ninety  calves  between  the  second  and  twelfth  months;  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollaxs  in  cash  will  start  an  enter- 
prising man  in  breeding  animals  for  a  California  farm. 

In  a  few  years  the  settler  may  find  purduisers  for  produce 
from  among  the  emigrants  and  throimliout  the  country'.  In  time 
he  will  find  a  market  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  North  West  Coast, 
San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  .elsewhere.  Wheat  produces  from  forty 
to  fifty  fold  under  the  most  imperfect  cultivation.  The  Spanish 
Padres  for  many  yo;iT^  obtained  one  hunflrcd  fold  at  some  of  the 
missions.  One  hundred  and  eighty  fold  wa«  once  f^atlu  ifd  at  the 
mi.ssion  of  San  Jos^.  Wild  oats  and  mustard  cover  the  country, 
the  former  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  the  latter  so  high  and  coin- 
pact,  that  it  Is  impossible  for  a  traveller  to  find  his  horses  when 
they  stray  aruoug  it.  Rye  and  Buckwheat  have  not  been  proved.. 
Hemp  was  raised  by  the  former  Padres.  Cotton  has  been  proved 
to  advantage,  but  no  quantity  has  been  planted.  Every  kind  of 
vegetable  yet  planted  has  produced  well.  Apples,  pears,  quinces 
and  peaches  are  common  all  over  California.  ^  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy  there  are  limes,  orangss,  alnuHids,  figs  and  walnuts.  Plums 
and  dierries  have  not  be^  introduced.  Grapes  of  the  very  best 
quality  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  different  sectione 
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of  the  ONintiy.  Latitude  south  of  34  degrees  produoes  tin  huL 

With  imperfect  means  good  wine  oould  be  produced  and  distUied. 

Hie  ditnate  of  California  is  surpassed  by  no  other.  The  lowest 
'  rate  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  Monterey  in  1845  was  44 

fle^m^s,  thf>  hi^hrst  86  degrees;  from  60  to  70  is  the  oonunon  rate 
V  throu£^out  the  year." 

BeodeB  this  campaign  of  educatioQi  the  Americaa  rea- 
dents  oi  Galifonua  foimd  at  least  one  other  field  for  their 
activitieB.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Fort  Hall  occupied  a 
most  strategic  position  on  the  route  of  travel  from  A^ssouri 
to  the  coast.  Here  the  trail  to  the  Pacific  divided,  one 
blanch  leading  on  to  Oretson,  while  the  other  ran  to  Cali- 
fomia.  Most  of  the  western  emigrants  started  from  the 
MisBouri  with  Oregon  as  their  objective;  but  at  Fort  Hall 
they  were  sure  to  meet  discouraging  reports  of  the  northern 
country  and  of  the  route  thith^.  Odif omia)  on  the  con* 
traiy,  they  heard  spoken  of  only  in  flowing  terms ;  and  as  a 
consequence  many  a  settler  changed  Ida  destination  from 
the  Columbia  to  the  Sacramento.  In  this  method  of  obtain* 
ing  recruits  the  efforts  of  the  California  enthusiasts  w&e 
supplemented  by  the  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
at  Fort  Hall,  who  wished  to  iceep  the  northwest  territory 
unoccupied  as  long  as  possible.  Naturally,  the  Oregon  sup- 
porters did  not  take  kindly  to  the  arrangement,  and  accord- 
ingly organized  a  committee  to  counter-act  the  California 
propaganda. 

The  publicity  which  CaUfomia  received  during  1845  and 
the  early  part  of  1846,  was  expected,  as  already  indicated, 
to  bear  large  fruit.  Nor  is  there  any  question  but  that 
these  expectations  would  have  been  in  large  measure  real- 
ized had  the  Mexican  War  not  altered  the  whole  course  of 
California  history  and  temporarily  di\ xrted  the  stream  of 
immipfration.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  this  conflict, 
apparently  \vell  founded  rumors  spoke  of  the  planting  of  a 
great  Aloniion  colony  west  of  the  Sierras ;  and  after  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities,  more  than  one  company  of  determmed 
settlers  pushed  their  way  across  the  mountains. 

To  this  period  belongs,  in  many  reapecLa,  tiie  moat  tragic 
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stoiy  of  Galifonua  aimab.  Jn  the  early  spring  of  1846,  a 
patty  of  neariy  a  hundred  penons,  orgadsed  chiefly  in  San- 
gaman  County;  minois,  by  Geoige  and  Jacob  Donner  and 
James  F.  Reed,  left  Independence^  Missouri,  on  the  trail 
to  California.  On  the  road,  this  company  was  joined  by 
aeveral  smaller  detachments  until  at  one  time  it  consisted 
of  nearly  two  hundred  pmoos.  Nothing  ooeurred  on  the 
route  of  unusual  incident  until  the  emigrants  reached  Fort 
Bridgsr.  Here,  after  four  days  of  discussion,  the  party 
diviited,  the  larger  number  of  emigrants  going  by  way  of 
Fort  H^,  while  the  remainder,  eighty-seven  in  aU,  decided 
to  take  the  newly  discovered  Hastings'  Cut-Off  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Salt  Lake,  re^initing  with  the  Fort  Hall 
route  on  the  Humboldt. 

With  the  laiger  company  all  went  well.  Following  the 
flomewhat  longer,  but  well  Imown,  clearly  defined  route,  they 
reached  California  in  safety  and  without  noteworthy  hard- 
ship. The  smaller  company,  with  Geoiige  Donner  in  com- 
mand, met  with  no  sudi  fortunate  escape.  In  seeding  to 
reach  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  so  many  formidable  obsta- 
des  wm  encountered  that  nearly  a  month  of  precious  trav- 
elling time  was  lost,  and  the  strength  of  men  and  animals 
alike  so  senbusly  reduced  as  to  raider  progress  for  tiie  rest 
of  the  joum^  extremely  slow. 

Autumn  was  already  at  hand  before  the  company  left  the 
Tidnity  of  the  lake  to  cross  the  wide  intervening  desert  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  into  California.  So  late  in  the  season, 
the  passage  of  the  mountains  was  accompanied  by  extreme 
risk,  whidi  a  slight  mischance  might  easily  turn  into  over- 
whehning  disaster.  Among  the  Donner  emigrants  condi- 
tions were  ripe  for  such  an  eventuality.  The  stock  was  worn 
out,  food  was  scarce,  and  the  nerves  of  men  and  women 
frayed  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

Critidsms  and  quarrels,  at  least  one  of  which  resulted  in  a 
dismal  tragedy,  became  the  accepted  order.  Through  mis- 
fortune and  inefficiency  ao  many  cattle  were  lost  that  wagon 
after  wagon  had  to  be  abandoned  and  many  of  the  women 
and  children  compdled  to  walk.  One  or  two  deaths  oo- 
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curred^  and  the  whole  caravan  was  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion when  they  were  met,  near  the  present  site  of  Reno, 
Nevada,  by  a  relief  party  sent  out  by  Sutter  at  the  request 
of  two  members  of  the  eacpedition  who  had  gone  on  ahead  to 
secure  aid.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  food  thus  ob- 
tained would  have  carried  the  emigrants  across  the  Sierras; 
but  a  few  da}'^'  delay  to  rest  the  cattle,  and  an  early  fall  of 
snow,  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  tragedy. 

Late  in  October  the  company  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  canip  on  Prosper  Creek,  three  miles  from  the  modem 
Truckee  City.  Here  the  snow  caught  them,  before  its  nor- 
mal time.  In  the  face  of  this  cat>astrophe  the  emigrants 
lost  their  self-control.  Each  family  sought  safety  after  its 
own  plan.  Unity  and  co-operation  were  forgotten.  Wagons 
pres!?ed  forward  or  remained  behind,  as  individual  judgment 
decided  or  necessity  detenruned.  By  November  first,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  company  had  readied  the  shores  of  that 
beautiful  lake  which  the  tourist  sees  today  from  the  Central 
Pacific  trains  that  wind  above  it. 

Beyond  this  lake,  for  most  of  the  emigrants,  there  was  no 
esrape.  Sutter's  Fort,  with  its  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
warm,  fruitful  plains  of  the  Sacramento  lay  a  hundred  miles 
away.  The  intervening  mountains  were  already  covered 
with  several  feet  of  snow,  which  each  succeeding  storm  made 
more  hopelessly  impassable  than  its  predecessor.  All  about 
the  emigrants,  already  exhausted  and  half  starved,  a  rugged 
wall  of  rock  and  snow  sprang  abruptly  from  the  level  of  the 
lake  and  interposed  an  effective  check  to  further  progress. 

Several  attempts  wer0  made  at  the  outset  by  the  more 
energetic  members  of  the  party  to  escape  from  this  natural 
prison;  but  the  snow  and  the  steepness  of  the  mountains 
defeated  every  effort.  Nothing  remained  but  to  winter 
there  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras.  Two  camps  were  es- 
tablished about  six  miles  apart.  A  few  log  shacks  were 
erected,  but  most  of  the  company  lived  only  in  crude  shelters 
of  boughs  and  canvas,  banked  with  snow<  Almost  the  only 
food  available  was  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  the  emigrants  had 
brought  with  them.   It  was  agreed  that  these  should  all 
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be  killed  and  the  meat  carefully  husbanded  fer  the  long 
months  ahead.  The  night  of  this  decision^  however,  a 
heavy  stonn  came  up  whidi  lasted  for  several  days;  and  when 
this  cleared  away,  most  of  the  cattle  had  disappeared.  Seek- 
ing whatever  sh^ter  was  avaUablei  they  had  taken  refuge 
under  bushes  and  overhanging  boughs,  only  to  be  buried 
a  dosen  feet  beneath  the  drifting  snow. 

The  bodies  of  some  of  these  animals  were  afterwards 
found.  But  a  considemble  number  could  not  be  located; 
and  where  every  ounce,  of  food  was  needed,  this  loss  was 
irreparable.  Of  game  the  imnugrants  had  practically  none. 
The  deer  of  couise  had  long  since  sought  the  lower  levels 
where  they  could  find  grass.  Bear  seem  to  have  been  f  airiy 
numerous,  but  the  men  were  either  too  discouraged  or 
exhausted  to  hunt  them  successfully.  Little  meal,  flour, 
or  sugar  ronained  after  the  six  months'  journey  across  the 
plains.  From  the  very  outset,  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
were  face  to  face  with  starvation. 

The  account  of  the  bitter  days  throui^  which  the  Donner 
party  passed  has  no  parallel  in  American  literature.  Seventy- 
nine  persons  began  the  winter  at  the  lake.  Of  these,  twenty 
were  men;  fourteen  were  women;  thirty-eij^t  were  children, 
and  seven  were  nursing  infants.  Before  many  weeks  were 
over,  almost  the  only  food  to  be  had  was  soup  or  jelly  made 
from  ox  hides — a  most  nauseating  dish — and  bones  burned 
and  ground  to  powder.  The  cold  was  intense;  stoim  suc- 
ceeded storm,  until  the  snow  lay  piled  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  depth  around  the  lake.  Men  became  too  weak  to 
^ther  w<x>d,  so  that  starvation  and  cold  together  took 
intilees  toll  of  the  luckless  company.  The  horror  and  de- 
spair of  those  days  cannot  be  told. 

At  length  a  party  of  nine  men  and  six  women  left  the  main 
camp  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  Sutter's  on  foot. 
Thirty-two  d&ya  later,  five  women  and  two  men,  the  sole 
survivors  of  this  ''Forlorn  Hope/'  reached  Johnson's  ranch 
near  the  present  site  of  Wheatland  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
The  name  of  one  of  the  camps  of  this  party  was  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  of  their  terrible  experience.  It  was  called 
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the  "Camp  of  Death."  Horrible  as  it  is  to  relate,  the  mem- 
"bers  of  the  ''Forlorn  Hope  "  kept  themselves  fn»ii  starving 
by  eating  the  Hesh  of  their  dead  companioDSy  aad  evea 
shot  two  faithful  Indian  guides  (who  had  beoome  so  ex- 
hausted th^  ooiiki  tmvel  no  further  and  were  about  to  die), 
to  serve  the  same  grim  need.  The  survivors  oould  have 
lived  in  no  other  way. 

Among  the  emigrants  left  at  the  lake,  similar  imspeakable 
conditions  prevailed.  Suffering,  despair,  and  death  walked 
daily  throi^  the  camp.  Human  flesh  was  frequently  eaten, 
and  only  the  opportune  arrival  of  rescue  parties  from  Sutter's 
Fort  saved  any  of  the  company  alive^  The  first  of  these 
relief  expeditions,  consisting  of  seven  men,  reached  the 
eamp  February  19.  They  had  with  them  only  a  scant  supply 
of  food,  which  they  carried  on  their  own  backs,  since  ani- 
mals could  not  get  through  the  snow.  With  such  of  the 
company  as  seemed  best  able  to  make  the  joum^,  they 
immediately  began  the  return,  reaching  Sutter's  after  the 
most  harrowing  experiences.  Several  emigrants  who  started 
back  with  this  party  died  of  starvation  or  utter  exhaustion 
on  the  road.  A  second  and  third  rescue  expedition,  each 
after  a  grimly  heroic  struggle^  succeeded  in  saving  a  few  of 
the  survivoiB  at  the  lake.  But  when  the  fourth  party 
arrived  at  the  encampment  in  April,  it  found  only  one  of 
the  original  oompuiy  alive.  This  man,  about  whom  tradi- 
tion and  gossip  wove  many  a  ghastly  tale,  escaped  to  the 
Sacrammto  Valley,  only  to  five  the  rest  of  his  days  an  out- 
cast from  society. 

Of  the  seventy-nine  penons  who  began  the  winter  in  the 
Sierras,  only  forty-five  survived.  Even  these  survivors  en- 
dured privations  and  suffering  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  The  story  is  the  most  tragic  in  Califomia  history, 
if  not  in  all  the  annals  of  western  emigration.  In  it  were 
sordid,  coward^  episodes.  Petty  quarrels,  personal  jeal- 
ousies, inefiidency,  and  vacillation  phiyed  their  part  in  its 
pitiful  outcome^  But  side  by  side  with  these  unattractive 
features,  was  a  heroism,  an  unselfishness,  a  grim  bravery,  that 
make  the  story  of  the  Donner  party,  especially  because  of 
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the  part  played  by  its  spleQdid  women,  flynoiiymous  with 
sometliing  more  than  tiagedy.  It  is  flynonynioiis  with  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneer. 

Many  of  the  sources  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  are 
referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  text.  For  the  Donner  tragedy,  the 

standi rd  authorities  are: 

Mdilashan,  Charles  Fayette,  History  oj  the  Donner  party,  A 
tragedy  of  the  Sierras.   TVuckee,  Californifi,  1879. 

Houghton,  Mrs.  Eliza  P.,  The  expedUion  oJ  the  Donner  party 
and     tragic /ate.  New  York|  1911. 
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WILKES  AND  FREMONT,  GOVERNMENT  EXPLORERS 

Whilb  the  emigrant  movement  to  Califoniia  was  under 
way,  as  narrated  in  the  previous  chapter,  two  exploring 
expeditions  sent  out  by  the  United  States  govenmient  were 
also  doing  thdr  part  toward  making  the  province  better 
known  to  the  American  public,  and  in  various  other  ways 
aiding  the  cause  of  American  settlement  and  ultimate 
annexation. 

The  first  of  these  official  expeditions  to  reach  the  coast 
was  a  naval  squadron  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes.  The  undertaking  had  been  planned  as  early  as  1836, 
but  for  various  reasons  it  could  not  be  gotten  und^  way 
imtil  1838.  Six  vessels,  with  an  adequate  force  of  men 
and  a  small  company  of  highly  trained  scientists,  made  up 
the  expedition. 

live  years  were  spent  in  explmtious  throug^ut  the 
Pacific  and  along  the  American  coast.  In  the  course  of  these 
explorations,  part  of  'Vnikes'  fleet  visited  California,  and  it 
is  with  the  details  of  this  visit  that  the  present  narrative 
is  alone  eonowned. 

In  the  summer  of  1841  the  main  body  of  the  expedition 
reached  the  northwest  coast.  On  a  site,  which  in  1917  was 
destmed  to  become  a  part  of  the  great  militaiy  canton- 
ment known  as  Camp  Lewis,  Wilkes  held  an  elaborate 
Fourth  of  July  celebiatian— the  first  of  its  kind,  so  it  is 
said,  to  take  place  west  of  the  Roeky  Mountsins. 

After  sevml  months  spent  in  exploring  and  charting 
tiie  bays  and  harbors  of  the  northwest  coast,  ^^^es  pre- 
pared to  continue  his  voyage  to  San  Francisco.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  seventeen  men  were  detached  from 
the  main  expedition  to  travel  overland  to  California.  This 
party  was  placed  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Enmions. 
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A  number  of  dissatisfied  Oregon  settlers,  hoping  to  find 
conditions  more  to  their  liking  in  Mexican  territory,  also 
joined  the  company;  but  Emmons  afterwards  found  their 
presence  more  a  source  of  discord  than  of  added  strength. 

Following  the  trail  generally  taken  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
trappers  on  their  expeditions  to  Cahfomia,  the  exploring 
party  traveled  up  the  Willamette  Valley;  stopped  one  night 
at  the  log  cabin  of  John  Tiuner,  former  employee  of  Jede- 
diah  Smithy  whose  gigantic  strength  had  saved  him  from  the 
Umpqua  massaete;  crossed  the  di\'i(ie  between  the  Willamette 
and  the  Umpqua;  and  finally  found  themselveB  upon  the 
great  upland  plains  around  Mt.  Shasta. 

Though  harassed  by  sickneaB^  chiefly  malaria,  and  men- 
aced by  hostile  Indians,  Emmons  next  explored  the  coimes 
of  the  Klamath  and  Rogue  Rivers.  By  October  10  the  com- 
pany found  themselvw  out  of  the  mountains  and  safely 
encamped  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Sacramento  VaUey. 
Travelling  southward,  they  reached  the  Feather  River  on 
the  17th  of  October,  and  on  the  19th  came  to  Sutter's  Fort. 
A  few  days  later  the  company  rejoined  the  main  command 
at  San  FVancisco. 

As  a  result  of  this  overland  expedition,  much  scientific 
data  relating  to  the  ethnology,  geology,  and  botany  of  north- 
em  California  was  collected;  and  in  addition,  an  accurate 
account  of  the  route  between  Oregon  and  California  was 
made  available  for  the  use  of  later  immigrants  coming  into 
the  province  by  way  of  the  Columbia. 

While  the  Emmons  party  was  making  its  way  from  the 
Willamette  to  the  Sacramento,  Wilkes  had  come  by  sea  to 
San  Francisco.  Here  he  spent  much  time  in  charting  the 
bay  and  in  visiting  nearby  points  of  interest.  A  small  party 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Ringgold  also  made  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  the  Sacramento,  going  by  launch  and  canoe 
to  the  head  of  navigation,  Wilkes,  as  commander  of  the 
esqiedition,  confined  his  own  activities  to  the  more  settled 
regions  around  the  Bay.  Frequently  availing  himself  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Calif omians,  and  travelling  from  Sonoma 
and  the  Napa  Valley  to  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara  and  the 
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Pueblo  of  San  Jo^(\  he  succeeded  in  learning  much  about  the 
social  and  econuniic  life  of  the  peuple;  and  in  getting  an 
insight,  espet  iaily  valuable  to  his  government  in  later  years, 
into  the  pnlit  ical  conditions  of  the  province. 

As  an  enthusiast  for  California,  Wilkes  was  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment.  His  report  called  attention  to  many 
shortcomings  of  the  province  and  abounded  in  criticisms. 
The  Califomians  were  not  cleanly  or  energetic  enough  to 
meet  his  approval.  The  priests  were  too  much  given  to 
liquor;  the  winds  of  the  Bay  region  proved  extremely  dis- 
agreeable; and  the  econoinic  life  of  the  province  appeared 
most  ])riiiiit  i\e  and  criKlr.  In  ppite  of  these  drawbacks, 
howc\'er,  there  were  certuiii  redecniiiip;  features  which, 
even  iij  Wilkes'  eyes,  made  California  a  prize  of  great  value. 
Among  these  were  the  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  the  aflapt- 
ibility  nf  the  province  to  agriculture  and  cattle  raising. 
The  province's  greatest  asset,  howe\'er,  was  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  which  Wilkes  regarded  as  "one  of  the  finest,  if 
not  the  very  best  harbor  in  the  world."  It  could  e^Lsily  be 
defended,  he  continued,  and  was  ample  enough  to  receive 
the  combined  naval  forces  of  Europe. 

The  real  value  of  Wilkes*  exploration,  however,  lay  not 
so  much  in  his  personal  impressions  of  California,  of  what- 
ever nature  these  might  be,  as  in  the  fund  of  information 
gathered  by  the  expedition  anrl  afterwards  embodied  in  its 
report.  The  material  relating  to  California  was  of  many 
kinds.  None,  however,  was  later  of  such  value  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  as  that  dealing  with  the  political 
conditions  in  the  province,  its  military  inefficiency,  and  the 
advantages  of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  official  record  to  show  that  such  information 
was  obtained  for  the  piupose  of  enabling  this  government  to 
acquire  the  territory  at  a  later  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  well  question  whether  the  report,  current  among 
American  residents  of  California,  that  Wilkes'  visit  was 
directly  connected  with  a  program  of  annexation,  lacked 
entirely  a  sound  foundation. 
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On  June  10,  1842,  after  oompleting  their  long  and  mein- 
orable  voyage,  the  vessels  under  Wilkes '  command  dropped 
anchor  in  New  York  harbor,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  one  of 
the  most  successful  scientific  expeditions  ever  s^t  out  by 
the  United  States.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  same 
day  that  witnessed  the  return  of  this  naval  expedition,  also 
saw  a  small  party  of  western  frontiersmen,  likewise  acting 
under  government  authority,  start  from  the  last  outpost  of 
American  settlement  on  a  long  overland  journey  of  discov- 
ery and  observation  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  company, 
though  organized  on  a  very  insignificant  scale  compared  to 
the  Wilkes'  expedition,  was  destined  to  acquire  lasting  fame 
in  western  annate.  It  was  the  first  exploring  expedition  of 
John  C.  Fremont. 

A  detailed  description  of  this  particular  undertaking  does 
not  properly  belong  in  a  history  of  Galtfomia,  since  the  expe- 
dition did  not  itself  enter  Mexican  territory.  Inaamueh, 
however,  as  it  marked  the  beginning  of  Fremont's  career  as 
an  explorer  and  became  the  starting  point  for  his  subsequent 
activities  in  California,  a  brief  account  of  the  enterprise 
becomes  neoessaiy.  The  party,  composed  chiefly  of  Creole 
and  Canadian  ooyo^em,  was  organized  as  a  military  com- 
mand and  sent  out  under  the  direction  of  Colond  J.  J. 
Abert,  chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engmeers 
of  the  United  States  Army.  In  this  branch  of  the  service 
FMnont  hdd  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant.  His 
right  hand  men  in  the  undertaking  were  Charles  Preuss,  a 
well  trained  scientist  of  German  birth;  a  professional  hun- 
ter named  Maxwdl;  and  the  noted  guide  and  Indian  scout, 
Kit  Canon. 

The  e]Q>edition  outfitted  at  St  Loum  late  m  May  and 
traveled  by  steamer  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri  to 
a  pomt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  known  as  Chou- 
teau's  Landing.  From  a  trading  post  of  the  same  name, 
some  twelve  miles  farther  on,  the  overland  march  began. 
The  incidents  of  the  journey,  which  lasted  four  months, 
absorbing  and  interesting  as  many  of  them  were,  cannot  be 
narrated  here.  From  a  geographical  standpoint,  the  expe- 
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dition  was  important  chiefly  because  of  the  careful  surveys 
Frdmont  made  of  the  route  through  the  South  Pass  and  the 
detailed  knowledge  he  secured  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
From  a  historical  standpoint,  the  chief  significance  of  the 
uhdertaking  lay  in  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia emigration,  and  to  the  training  it  afforded  Frtoont 
and  his  men  for  their  later  and  much  more  difficult  explora- 
tions in  Oregon  and  California. 

Some  eight  months  after  the  close  of  his  first  western  ven- 
ture, Fremont  organized  a  second  expedition  to  explore  the 
far  west.  This,  too,  like  its  predecessor,  was  sent  out  under 
the  authority  of  Colonel  Abert  of  the  Topographical  En- 
gmeeiB.  It  was  accordingly  an  official  expedition,  whose 
expanses  were  borne  by  die  United  States  government 
and  whose  commander  was  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  connect  Fre- 
mont's explorations  of  the  previous  year  (1842),  with  those 
made  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes  along  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1841. 

With  thirty-nine  men,  among  whom  were  Preuss,  Max- 
well, and  several  others  who  had  been  in  the  party  of  1842, 
Fremont  left  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Riveis 
on  May  29,  1843,  having  as  guide  the  famous  trapper, 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick.  The  members  of  the  party  were  weO 
equipped  and  exceptionally  well  armed.  As  something  of 
an  innovation  they  carried  with  them  a  twelve  pound  moun- 
tain howitzer  from  the  United  States  arsenal  at  St.  Louis. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  War  Department  disapproved  of  this 
feature  of  the  expedition,  and  Fremont  was  able  to  retain 
*  the  howitoer  only  through  the  independence  and  ready  wit 
of  his  remarkable  wife,  Jesse  Benton  Fremont,  the  daughter 
of  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri. 

Instead  of  taking  his  route  of  the  previous  year,  which 
lay  up  the  Platte  River  to  the  South  Pass,  Fremont  followed 
the  general  course  of  the  Kansas  River,  ultimately  expecting 
to  strike  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  possibly  cross 
the  mountains  through  some  unexplored  pass  in  that  region. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  when  the  party  fol- 
lowed the  regular  overland  trail  which  ran  from  Missouri 
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to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  overtook  numerous  emi- 
grant companies  bound  for  Oregon  and  Califuriiia.  For 
already,  as  has  been  shown  iii  a  preinous  chapter,  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  Americau  settleiii  wa^  pubiimg  irresistibly 
forv\  ar(l  to  the  Pacific. 

"U'hcie  the  regular  emigrant  road  crossed  the  Kansas 
River,  the  explorers  abandoned  it  for  a  more  direct  course* 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Careful  observations  were 
made  of  the  entire  route,  for  one  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  a  more  practical 
ein]<{:rant  road  to  the  Pacific.  On  July  23,  after  sundry 
adventures  but  without  serious  misfortune,  Fremont  nached 
St.  Vrf)in's  Fort,  a  famous  trading  ccntf-r  of  pioneer  days, 
situated  on  the  South  Platte  some  distance  north  of  the  old 
Spanish  settlemciit  of  Taos,  New  Mexico. 

At  this  post  Fremont  wa»  joined  by  two  very  valuable 
men — Kit  Carson  and  Alexander  Godey.  He  then  proceeded 
northward  over  a  very  difficult  route  until  he  came  to  the 
South  Pass,  about  300  miles  from  Sif.  Vrain's.  At  this  point 
the  company  again  took  the  well  travelled  road  to  Or^n, 
which  they  had  left  several  months  before  at  the  eroBsiiig 
of  the  Kansas.  In  Bear  Valley  they  came  upon  a  large  emi- 
grant company  boimd  for  the  Columbia;  and  a  little  while 
afterward,  turning  &side  from  the  direct  road  to  Fort  Hall, 
tfa^  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

After  exploring  one  of  the  islands  of  the  lake,  which  the 
leader  and  a  few  of  his  companions  reached  at  considerable 
risk  in  a  frail  rubber  boat,  Frtoont  made  his  way  to  Fort 
Hall.  Here  the  company  was  divided.  Part  of  the  men 
returned  to  the  IVfisBouri  settlanents,  while  the  remainder 
set  their  faces  westward  to  the  Pacific.  Not  far  from  Fort 
HaO^  this  latter  party  came  upon  the  fresh  wagon  tracks 
of  a  v^  considerable  band  of  emigrants.  This  proved  to 
be  the  main  division  of  the  Chiles  company,  which,  under 
Uie  leadership  of  Joseph  Walker,  had  abandoned  the  regular 
(Oregon  trial  at  Salt  Lake  to  take  the  haasardous  and  little 
known  southern  route  to  Calif oroia,  by  way  of  Mono  Lake 
and  Walker  Pass. 
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After  the  usual  difficulties  of  western  traveli  but  othemise 
without  noteworthy  incident,  Erimont  and  a  small  advance 
party  reached  the  Whitman  settlement  on  the  Walla  Walla, 
toward  the  latter  part  of  October.  From  this  outpost  of 
dvilixation,  the  company  travelled  on  down  the  Ck^umbia 
to  the  Dalles.  Hero  Fri&nont  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
men  under  Canon's  command  to  prepare  for  the  homeward 
journey,  while  he,  with  a  few  companions,  vreot  on  to  Fort 
Vanoouw  by  canoe. 

At  Fort  Vancouver  the  Hudson's  Bay  officials  received  the 
Americans  with  marked  cordiality  and  rendered  them  eveiy 
possible  assistance  in  their  preparations  for  the  return 
journey.  Consequently,  when  IV^ont  left  for  his  camp 
at  the  Dalles,  he  carried  with  him  not  only  badly  needed 
supplies  for  hiiB  expedition  back  to  the  United  States,  but  also 
warm  admiration  for  the  courteous  British  commander, 
Dr.  McLoui^lin. 

The  formal  object  of  Fr^ont's  expedition,  namely,  the 
connection  of  his  first  explorations  witii  Wilkes^  survey,  had 
now  been  realised;  but  the  most  important  results  of  the 
undertaking  were  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Instead  of  rfr- 
tuming  over  the  route  by  which  he  had  come,  Fr&nont 
mapped  out  a  new  course  for  the  homeward  journey.  This 
involved  a  long  swing  to  the  south  and  an  exploration  of  the 
territory  known  as  ^e  Great  Basin,  which  lay  between  the 
'  Rocky  Mountains  and  Uie  Sierras.  Thence  the  return  was 
to  be  made  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas. 

Hie  choice  of  this  new  route  not  only  allowed  a  general 
survey  of  a  veiy  vast  and  little  known  area,  but  also  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  three  specific  objects.  The 
first  of  these  was  Klamath  Lake,  from  which  the  Sacramento 
River  was  supposed  to  flow;  the  second  was  Mary's  lake, 
lying  between  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Sierras;  and  the 
third  was  the  Buenaventura  River,  a  mythical  stream  ap- 
pearing on  many  authoritative  maps  of  the  period,  which 
flowed  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Bay  of  San 
Fnmcisoo. 

The  return  journey  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
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ber  25,  1843.  At  this  time  there  were  twenty-five  men  in 
the  pwty.  Riding  and  peek  animals  numbered  more  than 
a  hundred,  and  several  head  of  cattle  were  driven  along  for 
food.  The  mountain  howitcer  likewise  still  remained  part 
of  the  equipment.  From  the  latter  part  of  November  until 
January  18  the  party  followed  the  general  oourse  outlined 
by  Fremont  before  leaving  the  Dalles.  From  Klamath 
JjBke  onward,  however,  travel  became  increasingly  dilffieult. 
Mary's  Lake  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  the  eagerly  looked 
for  Buenaventura.  Food  grew  scarce;  horses  and  mules 
became  exhausted,  or  were  so  badly  lamed  by  the  rough 
goiug  as  to  be  of  little  service.  Even  the  men  lost  spirit  in 
the  face  of  hardship  and  uncertainty. 

In  this  dilemma,  Fremont  decided  to  abandon  the  route 
previously  chosen  tiuou^  the  Great  Basin  and  turn  west- 
ward across  the  Sierras  to  the  Sacramento.  While  this 
change  of  itinmiy  was  probably  bom  of  necessity,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  American  commander  welcomed 
it  with  enthusiasm,  since  it  gave  him  a  legitimate  excuse  to 
visit  CaUfomia— a  region  which  had  ah»idy  aroused  keen 
interest  and  perhaps  shadowy  ambitions  in  the  eager  mind 
of  the  explorer. 

The  passage  of  the  mountains,  begun  as  it  was  in  the  very 
dead  of  winter,  was  accompanied  not  only  by  the  greatest 
of  difficulties  but  also  involved  the  gravest  risks.  On  the 
eastern  side,  the  Sierras  rise  much  more  abruptly  from  the 
plains  than  on  the  west;  consequently  the  little  company, 
after  only  a  few  days  of  travel,  found  itself  struggling 
through  heavy  snow  drifts  and  shut  in  on  every  hand  by 
lofty  ranges.  The  howitser,  which  had  been  so  much  an 
object  of  concern  to  the  War  Department  when  the  expedi- 
tion left  St.  Louis,  at  last  had  to  be  abandoned.  Progress 
in  the  ordinary  fashion  became  impossible.  Rudely  con- 
struct^ snow  shoes  and  sheds  were  next  resorted  to,  and 
in  this  way  the  baggage  was  carried  forward  a  few  laborious 
miles  each  day.  On  the  path  thus  made  the  enfeebled 
animals  next  followeil  as  best  they  could.  Some  of  the 
men  became  snow-blind,  and  all  were  greatly  reduced  in 
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strength  becBUse  of  lack  of  food  and  the  strenuous  exer* 
tions  they  were  called  upon  to  make.  Except  for  a  few 
hours  near  midday,  the  cold  was  severe*  Hie  snow  fields 
grew  deeper  and  more  impassable  with  each  day's  march, 
and  at  tunes  a  way  had  to  be  beaten  through  the  drifts  with 
mauls  to  enable  the  animals  to  travel.  Had  the  spirit  of  the 
men  heesa  less  resolute,  or  the  leadership  at  all  wavenng, 
disaster  must  have  overtaken  the  entire  party. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1844,  the 
company  reached  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Sierras,  having 
crossed  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  more,  than  9,000 
feet.  But  the  end  of  difficulties  was  not  even  yet  in  s^t^ 
Hie  descent  to  the  Sacramento  was  extremely  arduous, 
especially  as  men  and  horses  were  in  no  condition  for  further 
travel.  Mule  meat  was  the  only  food.  Two  men,  one  of 
whom  never  recovered,  lost  their  reason  from  weakness  and 
starvation.  A  iiuid  became  separated  from  his  companions 
and  was  not  heard  of  again  for  several  days. 

At  last,  however,  a  small  advance  guard,  with  Fremont 
himself  at  its  head,  succeeded  in  reaching  Sutter's  Fort  on 
March  6,  after  mm  than  a  montii  of  struggle  in  the  moun- 
tains. Two  or  three  days  later  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, weak,  emaciated,  and  scarce  able  to  travel,  came  to 
the  junction  of  the  American  and  Sacramento  Rivers.  Here 
they  were  met  by  a  relief  party  from  Sutter's  with  .provisions 
and  fresh  horses. 

The  exploring  party  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Sutter^s 
Fort  for  about  two  weeks.  With  only  one  exception,  the 
men  quickly  regained  both  strength  and  spirit,  as  men  of 
their  type  were  wont  to  do  with  rest  and  food,  no  matter 
what  experiences  they  had  undergone.  In  preparation  for 
the  journey  home,  provisions  were  collected  and  fresh  ani- 
mals purchased  to  take  the  place  of  those  (more  than  half 
the  entire  number!)  which  had  been  lost,  or  eaten  in  the 
mountains. 

Leaving  behind  sevtMaJ  of  their  coiupanions  who  wished 
to  remain  in  California,  the  rest  of  the  expedition  bade 
Sutter  good-bye  un  March  24  and  set  out  ou  the  long  return 
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journey  to  St.  Louis.  To  avoid  a  second  croaeuig  of  the 
Sienas,  still  deep  in  snow,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  himsell 
further  with  the  raouroes  of  California  and  open  a  new 
overland  route  from  the  Salt  Lake,  BV6mont  led  his  men 
several  hundred  miles  south  through  the  great  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  which  Jedediah  Smith  had  first  travmed 
nearly  seventeen  years  before. 

It  was  Fremont's  good  fortune  to  find  the  valley  at  its 
best  The  beauty  of  spring  was  everywhere*  Great  oaks 
bordered  the  rivers  and  were  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  plain  in  laiige  groves.  On  every  hand,  green  grass, 
variegated  blossoms,  and  singing  birds  furnished  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  grim  starving  time  and  the  cold  so  recently 
experienced  in  the  Sierras.  Bands  of  elk,  antelope,  and  wild 
horses  were  constantly  met  with,  and  innumerable  herds  of 
deer  broke  from  the  thickets  as  the  party  advanced. 

"One  might  travel  the  world  over/'  Fremont  later  wrote  in  hia 
report  of  this  stage  of  the  journey,  "without  finding  a  valley 
more  fresh  and  verdant,  more  floral  and  sylvan,  more  alive  with 
birds  and  animals,  more  bounteous^  watered,  than  we  had  left 
in  the  San  Joaquin." 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  Frtoont  intended  to  cross 
the  Sierras  through  Walker  Pass.  This  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin,  .slightly  north  of  the  latitude  of  the 
present  city  of  Bakerefield.  Instead  of  reaching  this  pass, 
however,  the  Americans  fell  in  with  a  Christian  Indian  from 
the  San  i  eriiando  Mission,  who  led  them  either  through  the 
Tejon  or  the  Tehachapi  Pass,  both  of  which  lie  much  fur- 
ther south  and  somewhat  west  of  Walker  Pass. 

Once  out  of  the  San  J();uiuin,  Fremont  directed  his  course 
so  as  to  intercept  the  old  Spanish  trail  where  it  emerg^ed 
from  the  Sierra  Mad  re  Mountains.  In  rarr>'ing  out  this 
design  he  followed,  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  general 
course  of  the  route  over  which  Jedediah  Smith  had  led  his 
men  from  the  Cajon  Pass  into  the  San  Joaquin  on  his  hrst 
e]q)edition. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  wheo  Fremont  traveroed  it,  the 
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mote  was  emf/&many  beonlifiiL  On  Iub  right  file  Siem 
Madie  Moimtaiiis  rose  rather  shaiply^  fram  iie  floor  of  the 
dttert  to  attitudoB  vajrying  from  bfiOO  to  10,000  feet.  Hie 
topB  of  the  hii^ier  peaks  were  wvend  with  maw  (for  it  was 

still  ear^  spring)  and  many  of  the  ridges  were  heavily 
wooded  with  pine  trees.  Occasional  streams,  such  as  Big 
Rock  and  Little  Rock  Creeks,  flowing  down  the  interlacing 
canons,  also  added  their  attractiveness  to  the  scene.  To 
the  left  of  the  explorer  's  trail  lay  the  vast,  uneven  ^q>an^ 
of  the  Moja  .  e  Desert,  possessed  of  a  peculiar,  indescribable 
fascination,  thickly  set  with  grot<^ue  clumps  of  cactus  and 
the  weird  shapes  of  Joshua  trees,  and  still  gioriouaiy  beauti- 
ful with  a  carpet  of  myriads  of  .spring  liowers. 

The  party  struck  the  Santa  Fe  trail  some  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Mojave  Rivpr  and  turned  eastward  toward  the 
Colorado.  As  the  anaiKil  trading  caravan  from  Los  Angeles 
had  ri'>f  yet  passecl  over  the  trail,  there  was  an  abundance 
of  grass  lor  the  hr)rse8.  But  the  Indians  were  very  numer- 
ous and  hostile;  aud  in  spite  of  unusual  vigilance  one  man's 
life  was  sacrififf  <1  to  their  atta(  k'*. 

Leaving  tfir  Santa  lY'  trail  near  the  foot  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains,  the  explor(T>  pashed  northeast  along  the  base 
of  that  range,  crossed  Sevier  River,  and  came  by  way  of 
Spanish  Fork  to  the  Salt  Lake.  From  this  point  to  St. 
Louis  the  route  was  already  well  defined  and  the  company 
traversed  it  without  much  difficulty.  With  the  fate  not 
unusual  to  exploien,  however,  Frdmont  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  meet  of  his  perishable  collections  by  a  sudden 
'rise  of  water^  when  almost  at  his  joum^'s  end. 

The  company  reached  St.  Louis  on  Augast  6,  1844^  after 
an  absence  of  fourteen  months.  Much  of  the  country 
through  which  its  route  lay  had  already  been  traversed  by 
adventurous  fiir  traders  and  emigrants.  Fremont  was 
,  therefore  not  a  pathfinder  in  the  same  sense  that  Jededi  jh 
Smith,  the  Patties,  and  Joseph  Walker  merit  such  a  title.  Yet 
his  work  was  no  less  significant  than  theirs.  If  they  were 
the  more  genuine  explorersi  he  was  much  more  the  scientist; 
and  his  descriptions  and  observations^  whether  of  routes, 
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topography,  Indian  tribes,  or  flom  and  fauna,  were  mucA 
more  sfysfcematic  and  valuable  than  theirs. 

In  additkm  to  bis  scientific  training,  which  so  admirably 
fitted  him  for  ooUeeting  and  systematizing  aU  sorts  of  infoi^ 
mation  relative  to  the  counUy  through  which  he  pnnood, 
Fr&nont  had  two  other  valui^Ie  assets  for  an  explorer — 
an  eye  for  beauty,  and  a  rare  command  of  the  En^^isb 
language.  The  account  of  his  expedition,  which  was  first 
published  in  1845  under  govenimcnt  direction,  testified  to 
his  ability  along  both  of  these  hnes.  The  report  met  with 
in?^t:int  pupuiiirity  and  quickly  ran  through  four  editions. 
^>'' )  i)art  of  it  was  so  eagerly  sought  after  as  that  which  dealt 
Willi  the  routes  to  California  and  described  so  vividly  the 
attractions  of  the  province.  Of  all  the  literature  of  the 
period,  one  may  safely  say,  no  publication  was  more  effec- 
tive in  influencing  the  popular  imagination  and  turning  the 
lestletss  tide  of  emigration  westward,  than  the  fascinating, 
adventurous,  and  highly  scholarly  narrati\(^  nf  John  C. 
Fr^ont,  California  enthusiast  and  government  explorer. 

TliLs  chapter  'is  based  largely  upon  the  following: 

Wilkes,  Charles,  Narralive  of  the  United  States  exploring  expedi- 

Hon  during  <fte  yean  1838,  1899,  1840,  1841,  184$.  Philadelphia, 

1845.  (Vols.  IV  and  V  Kdate  to  California.) 
BVtoont,  John  Charles,  Report  cf  the  expUmng  expeiUion  to  the 

Rocky  Mountaim  in  the  year  184$,  ond  to  Oregon  and  north  Calif  omia 

in  the  yeare  184S''44.  Washington,  1815. 
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In  prc^^ous  chaptera  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
how  the  people  of  the  United  States  became  interested  in 
California;  how  year  after  year  the  hide  and  tallow  ships 
sailed  from  New  England  ports  to  ply  up  and  down  five 
hundred  miles  of  California  coast;  how  the  fur  traders, 
OQmiog  and  going  with  the  seasons,  opened  up  the  overland 
appioaeha9  to  the  Pacific  and  brought  back  taks  of  a  richly 
endowed,  ample,  but  undeveloped  land;  how,  on  horseback, 
in  ox-wa^n,  or  on  foot,  the  western  pioneer,  with  wife  and 
children,  fojreed  his  slow  way  across  the  continent,  until  he 
found  a  permanent  home  beside  the  western  sea. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  and  take  up  the  awakening 
interest  of  the  United  States  government  in  Galifomia,  and 
the  various  attempts  made  to  purchase  the  province  in  the 
decade  prior  to  the  Mexican  War.  Althou^^  the  Russian 
advance  caused  the  American  government  grave  oonoem 
over  the  fate  of  tiie  Ongpn  tmitoiy  and  California,  no  other 
oflSml  interest  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  affairs  of 
the  latter  province  until  twelve  yeaiB  after  the  announce* 
ment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  the  meantime,  Andrew 
Jackson  had  come  to  the  presidency  and  placed  Anthony 
Butl^  in  charge  of  the  Axnerican  legation  in  Mexico.  The 
appointment  ^  Butler  to  this  position  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  mistakes  for  which  American  diplomacy  has 
acquired  an  unenviable  reputation.  For  Butte's  cluuact«r 
and  qualifications  eminently  unfitted  him  for  carrying  out 
any  conunission  of  trust  or  responsibility;  and  the  devious 
course  of  his  career  in  Mexico  constitutes  a  curious  and 
unsa\'ory  epibode  in  the  history  of  American-Mexican  rela- 
tiuub. 
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The  chief  object  with  which  Butler  concerned  himself 
while  in  Mexico  ^\7is  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  From  the 
outset,  his  cominuuicatioDs  to  the  State  Department  began 
to  hint  at  bribery  as  the  best  means  of  acoomplisiiing  his 
purpose,  and  ^>oon  he  was  uigently  writing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  resort  to  '^bribery  and  corruption,"  or  ''presents 
if  the  term  is  more  appropiiatei"  to  briiig  the  negotiations 
to  a  successful  close.  ^ 

When  Jackson  refused  to  sanction  Butler's  unethical 
proposals,  the  latter  obtained  permisvsion  to  return  to  the 
United  States  to  lay  before  the  President  a  more  extensive 
plan  for  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory.  Thi?^,  in 
brief,  centered  around  the  possibility  of  obtairiiug  Santa 
Annans  consent  to  the  proposed  cession  hy  the  secret  use  of 
a  large  sum  of  inonf\\\  As  intermediary  in  the  transaction, 
a  priest  named  HeniaJidez,  wlio  stood  very  close  to  the 
Mexican  dictator,  had  ah-eady  been  sefertod.  Hernandez, 
according  to  Butler,  had  agreed  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results  if  SoOO,000  were  placed  at  his  disposal  "to  be  judi- 
ciously applied." 

In  nr-ging  this  project  upon  Forsyth,  who  wa-s  then 
8e€r(>tary  of  State,  Butler  asserted  that  the  plan  offered  an 
assured  method  of  eacteudiog  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States, 

"  not  only  over  Texas,  but  also  over  the  whole  of  that  tract 
of  temtoiy  known  as  New  Mexico,  and  higher  and  lower  Cali- 
f orma,  an  empire  in  itself,  a  paradise  in  climate  .  .  .  ridi  in  min- 
erals and  affording  a  water  route  to  the  Faoifio  through  the  Ar- 
kanass  and  ColonKlo  rivers." 

Thoug;h  Butler's  gengra}>hy  anrl  his  diplomatic  methods 
were  alike  unreliable;  and  thougli  Jaekson  refused  to  coun- 
tenance his  scheme  of  bribery,  the  President  unfortunately 
did  allow  him  to  return  to  Mexico  to  continue  his  futile 
negotiations  and  l)i-itig  further  discredit  upon  himself  and 
his  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mexican  people. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Jaelvsoa  himbelf  had  become  imbued 
with  the  idea  which  Butler  had  suggested,  of  acquiring 
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''Higher  California"  as  part  of  the  Texas  program.  His 
interest  in  the  territory  was  further  stimulsted  by  a  letter 
received  from  Wiiiiam  A.  Slacum,  a  purser  in  the  United 
Stat^  Navy,  whose  praise  of  California  was  credited  by 
John  Quincy  Adams  with  having  kindled  ''the  passion  oi 
Andrew  Jackson  for  the  thirty-seventh  line  of  latitude  irom 
the  river  Arkansas  to  the  South  Sea»  to  Include  the  river  and 
bay  of  San  Frandsoo." 

At  any  rate,  from  whatever  souroe  the  impulse  came^ 
Jackson  instructed  Butler  when  he  returned  to  Mexico  to 
open  negotiations  for  California,  as  well  as  for  Texas^  thus 
ushering  in  more  than  a  decade  of  diplomatic  maneuvering 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  gam  possession  of  the 
province  by  peaceful  means.  Butler's  instructions^  if  care- 
fully read,  revesl  the  true  nature  of  Jackson's  interest  in 
CaJifomia.  This  did  not  arise/  as  some  historians  once 
charged,  out  of  a  desire  to  secure  a  new  field  for  the  expan- 
sion of  slaveiy;  but  was  piimarily  bom  of  a  desire  to  further 
the  expansion  of  American  commerce. 

The  boundaries  proposed  did  not  indude  territoiy  south 
of  the  well  established  line  of  the  Afissouri  Compromise;  but 
embraced  only  the  region  north  of  the  37th  parallel  The 
great  object  was  the  Bay  of  San  Fmuaaoo,  which  had  be^ 

"represented  to  the  President''  as  "a  most  desirable  place  of  re- 
sort for  our  numerous  whaling  vessels  engaged  in  tiie  whating 
business  in  the  Pacific,  far  superior  to  any  to  which  they  now  have 
access." 

The  maateiy  of  the  Pacific  was  thus  in  fact  Jackson's  aim,  not 
"a  bigger  pen  to  cram  with  slaves." 

The  price  which  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  deshed  region  was  not  specified  in  Butler's 
instructions,  but  rumor  later  fixed  it  at  1500,000.  For 
various  reasons  the  bargain  was  never  consummated,  if 
indeed,  it  was  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mexican 
government.  Butler  was  soon  recalled  and  a  better  man 
sent  to  take  hia  place. 
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"For  six  long  years,"  however,  as  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote, 
"he  \\iid  mystified  Jackson  with  the  positive  assurance  that  he 
was  within  a  hairsbreadth  of  his  object  and  sure  of  success,  while 
JadEBon  was  all  the  time  wriggUng  along  aad  anapping  at  the  bait 
like  a  maekerel  after  a  red  rag." 

The  conception  of  Andrew  Jackson,  "wriggling  along  and 
snapping  at  the  bait,  like  a  mackerel  after  a  red  rag,"  would 
not  likely  occur  to  any  other  than  Adams'  sarcastic  imagi- 
nation. But  even  Jackson  at  last  came  to  understand  the  char- 
acter  of  the  diplomat  he  had  sent  to  Mexico;  and  at  a  later 
date,  with  his  usual  directness  of  speech,  he  branded  Butler  a 
liar,  in  whom  there  was ' '  neither  truth,  justice,  nor  gratitude." 

After  Butler's  withdrawal  from  Mexico,  Jackson  made  a 
further  effort  to  secure  the  cession  of  California,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  independence  of  Texas.  In  the  Jackson  Papm 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  one  may  see  the  rough 
draft  of  a  proposal  Jackson  drew  up^  submit  to  Santa 
Anna,  when  that  iUustrious  general  was  in  Washington 
seeking  to  arrange  fnv  the  mediation  of  the  United  States 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  after  his  disastrous  defeat  and 
capture  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  The  memorandum  is 
unsigned,  but  the  writing,  like  the  epeUing,  is  Andrew 
Jackson's.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"If  Mexico  will  extend  the  lino  of  the  U.  States  to  the  Rio 
Grand — ^up  that  stream  to  lat  if  ii  if  'SH  north  and  then  to  the  pacific 
inclufliiiji;  north  caiafomia  we  might  instruct  our  minister  to  give 
them  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  and  deal  then  as  it  re- 
npected  Texas  as  a  magnanimous  nation  ought— to  wit— in  tiie 
treaty  with  Meidoo  secure  the  Texiaos  in  all  their  just  and  legal 
ri^ts  and  stipulate  to  admit  them  into  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  Union." 

At  the  time  that  Jackson  was  making  this  proposal  to 
Santa  Anna,  he  was  also  urging  upon  W.  H.  Wiiarton,  the 
Texas  Minister  at  Washington,  the  nerossity  of  iiirluding 
California  within  the  limits  of  Texas  in  order  tt)  reconcile 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  north  and  east  to  annexation, 
by  giving  them  a  harbor  on  the  Paci&c. 
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"He  is  very  eamtj^t  and  anxious  on  this  point  of  claiiiiing  the 
Galifoniiii8|"  wrote  Wharton  to  Husk  in  reporting  Jackson's  sug- 
g^tioa,  "and  says  we  must  not  oonsent  to  less.  This  is  in  strict 
oonfidenoe.  Glory  to  God  in  the  htglhest!" 

■  Though  none  of  Jackson's  efforts  to  secure  ( 'alifoniia  met 
with  the  least  shadow  of  success,  his  prop^rain  was  taken 
up  by  a  later  administration  with  considerable  zeal.  Van 
Buren,  harassed  beyond  measure  by  financial  matters,  had 
little  energy  to  devote  to  foreign  issues,  but  when  Tyler 
succeeded  Harrison,  the  California  project  became  once 
more  the  subject  of  serious  concern.  Daniel  Webster  at 
that  time  was  Secretary'  of  State,  and  Waddy  Thompson 
United  States  Minister  to  Mexico.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
latter  over  California's  possibilities  bordered  on  the  extrav- 
agant, and  his  efforts  to  secure  the  province's  annexation 
to  the  United  States  were  unceasing.  Indeed,  no  man  of 
his  generation  had  a  truer  conception  of  the  importance 
of  the  acquisition  of  California  in  the  development  of 
American  greatness  than  Waddy  Thompson. 

In  his  first  despatches  from  Mexico,  Thompson  urged 
upon  President  Tyler  the  advisability  of  securing  California. 
He  spoke  of  it  as  the  ''richest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  health- 
iest country  in  the  world,"  and  described  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  as  being  ''capacious  enough  to  receive  the  navies 
of  all  the  world,"  and  so  strategically  situated  as  to  dominate 
the  entire  coast.  The  control  of  this  bay  and  of  tlie  harbors 
of  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  he  went  on,  would  give  to  the 
United  States  not  only  badly  netvled  })orts  for  her  whaling 
vessels,  but  also  a  potential  monopoly  of  the  "trade  of 
India  and  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean." 

For  Thompson,  however,  California  had  many  attractions 
beside  those  of  a  commercial  nature.  Its  forests  were  large 
enough  to  build  all  the  ships  of  the  world's  navies,  and  its 
agricultural  possibilities  so  great  that  one  day  it  would  be- 
come the  "granary  of  the  Pacific."  Since  slavery  was  not 
likrly  to  flourish  in  the  province,  he  nr<red  the  north  and 
south  to  compromise  any  diiiicuities  that  might  arise  on 
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that  sfoie,  aiid  acquire  the  territory  as  soon  as  possible, 
c  ;)( ( lally  because  France  and  Kiigiaud  both  had  their  eyea  ^ 
upon  it. 

"I  am  prafoundly  satisfied/'  he  oonduded,  after  wanung  Wel>- 
ster  against  the  designs  of  European  nations  upon  the  temtoiy, 
"that  in  its  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  our  eountiyi  agricul- 
tural, political,  manufacturing,  commercial  and  fishing,  the  im- 
portance of  the  acquisition  of  California  cannot  be  overestimated. 
If  I  could  mingle  any  selfish  feelings  with  interests  to  my  countiy 
so  vast  ,  I  would  desire  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  an  instrument 
in  securing  it.'' 

Ten  days  after  he  had  written  this  despatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Thompson  sent  one  of  like  tenor  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

**  Since  my  depatch  to  Mr.  Webster,"  he  began,  "  I  have  had  an 
interview  with  Gen.  Santa  Anna  and  although  I  did  not  broach  to 
him  directly  the  subject  of  our  mrrosponrlf>nce  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  accoinpii^h  your  wishes  and  to  add 
abo  the  acquisition  of  Upper  California. 

**  This  latter.  I  believe,  will  be  by  far  the  most  important  event 
that  ha;s  occuii.hI  to  our  country'.  I  should  be  mc^t  happy  to 
illustrate  your  adiuinistratiun  and  my  own  name  by  an  acquisition 
of  such  lasting  benefit  to  my  own  country. 

"  Upon  this  subject  I  beg  your  special  instruetujns,  both  as  to 
moving  on  the  matter  and  the  extent  to  which  I  am  to  go  in  the 
negotiations  and  the  amount  to  be  paid.  The  acquisition  of 
Uppor  Galifonua  will  reoondle  the  northern  people,  as  th^  have 
large  fishing  and  commercial  interests  in  the  Pacifie  and  we  have 
literally  no  port  there.  Be  pleased  also  to  have  me  pretty  strongly 
instructed  on  the  subject  of  our  claims  or  leave  the  responsibility 
to  me.  Procrastination,  the  policy  of  all  weak  governments,  is 
peculiarly  so  with  this,  and  they  are  very  poor  and  will  never  pay 
US  one  farthing  unless  pretty  strong  measures  are  taken." 

Both  Webster  and  Tyler  were  evidently  in  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  \iews  expressed  in  this  and  other  official 
cuniinunicatioiis  from  their  representative  in  Mexico. 
Thompson  was  given  permission  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  San  Francisco  and  as  much  more  of  the 
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province  as  aeemed  wue.  At  tbls  time  there  were  a  laige 
number  of  outstancUng  claims  held  against  Merico  by  dtisais 
of  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  were  long  ov^ue  and 
as  Mexico  had  no  money  in  sight  to  meet  them,  it  was 
suggested  that  these  might  be  satisfied  a  oessicm  of  the 
desired  territory  in  liea  of  cash. 

While  Thompson  was  seeking  to  open  direct  n^tiationa 
with  Mexico,  Wdbster  and  lyi^.  were  at  work  upon  another 
proposition,  in  which  the  acquisition  of  OhUfomia  was 
combined,  not  only  with  other  phases  of  the  Meriean  ques- 
tion, but  also  with  the  growmg  difficulty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  Oregon  boundary.  The 
plan,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement, 
aimed  to  make  Mexico,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
parties  to  a  common  arrangement  for  the  settlonent  of  all 
three  questions. 

As  outlined  by  Webster,  the  Tripartite  Agreement  in- 
volved the  following  proposals: 

1.  Mexico  to  cede  Upper  California  to  the  United  States.  ^ 

2.  The  United  States  to  pay  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  cession. 

3.  Of  this  sum,  millions  should  be  paid  to 
American  claimants  against  Mexico. 

4.  The  remainder  to  be  paid  to  English  creditors  or  bond^ 
holders  of  Mexico. 

5.  The  Oregon  boundary  to  be  settled  on  the  line  of  the 
Columbia. 

Both  Webster  and  Tyler  felt  that  this  arrangement 
would  not  only  solve  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  foreign  matters,  but  would  also  allay  much  of  the 
domestic  friction  which  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas 
had  brought  out.  At  the  same  time  it  would  make  the 
boundary  of  the  Columbia  acceptable  to  the  extreme  expan- 
sionibtis  of  the  west. 

"Texas,"  wrote  the  President,  "might  not  stand  alone,  nor  the 
line  proposed  for  Oregon.  Texas  would  reconcile  all  lo  the  line, 
while  California  would  reconcile  or  pacify  aU  to  Oregon." 
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The  plan  was  therefore  pushed  vigorously  for  a  time  by 
the  administration.  Additional  impetus  was  given  it  by 
Webster's  deep  rooted  desire  to  seeuie  a  harbor  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  for  the  development  of  New-  Eni^d's  whale 
fisheries  and  her  Chinese  trade.  It  was  even  imposed  that 
he  should  head  a  special  mission  to  Great  Britain  to  carry 
throu^  the  program.  But  this  plan  never  materialised; 
and  for  a  time^  a2so»  direct  negotiations  with  Mexico  were 
rendered  useless  because  of  tiie  seisure  of  Monten^  by 
Commodore  Jones  of  the  United  States  Navy.^ 

When  the  excitement  created  by  Jones'  act  had  somewhat 
abated  in  Mexico,  Thompson  made  one  or  two  tentative 
efforts  to  bring  forward  the  California  project;  but  in  these 
he  saw  littie  chance  of  success  unless  &mta  Anna,  then 
fining  his  usual  r61e  as  dictator,  should  become  involved 
in  war  with  England  and  cede  California  to  the  United 
States  to  ke^  it  from  falling  into  British  hands. 

Thompson  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  part 
of  1844.  About  the  same  time  Webster  resigned  his  position 
as  Secretary  of  State  and  Abel  P.  Upshur  came  in  to  take 
his  place.  The  latter,  in  turn,  after  only  a  few  months  of 
service,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  on  the  U.  S.  S.  PnnceUm^ 
leaving  John  C.  Calhoun  to  manage  the  affaire  of  State.  By 
this  time,  the  administration  was  so  thoroughly  involved 
in  the  Texas  issue  that  it  had  littie  opportunity  ^or  other 
matters  of  foreign  concern.  And  where  the  acquisition  of 
CSafifomia  is  mentioned  at  all  in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence of  the  period,  it  is  generally  linked  with  the  subject  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas. 

So  far  as  Mexico  was  concemedy  moreover,  in  whatever 
negotiations  were  carried  on,  there  was  one  insurmountable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  California.  The  difficulty 
was  deariy  stated  by  Duff  Green,  one  of  Cslhoun's  special 
agents  charged  with  negotiating  for  Mexican  territory. 

"I  am  oonvinoed,'*  he  wrote  the  Secretary,  "that  it  is  impowStilB 
to  obtain  the  oonsent  of  this  Government  to  the  cession  to  the 
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United  States  of  Texas,  Califonua,  or  any  part  of  the  public 
domain  of  Mexicx)  whatever  ....  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  cou^ct 
where  each  party  is  seeking  pretences  to  murder  and  confiscate 
the  property  of  their  opponents  and  where  the  principle  is  main- 
tained that  it  is  treason  to  sell  any  part  of  the  public  domain  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  suppose  tiiat  eitto  party 
can  alienate  any  part  of  Texas  or  Califoniia/' 

Green  was  plainly  right  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  situation. 
But  most  Americans,  eager  for  territoiy  and  cognizant  of 
Mexioo's  need  of  fimds  and  the  easy  virtue  of  her  offidals^ 
were  slow  to  graap  the  simple  fact  that  any  administration, 
even  so  much  as  suq)ected  of  a  willingness  to  sell  Mexican 
tenitoiy  to  the  United  States,  was  inviting  certain  over- 
throw and  probable  exBcMxm  at  the  hands  of  rival  factions, 
backed  by  an  outraged  and  excited  people.  This  was  the 
barrier  that  Butler  could  not  sunnount  in  his  attempt  to 
purchase  California.  Similarly^  it  wrecked  the  hopes  of 
Thompson,  Green,  Shannon,  and  every  other  American 
i^resentative  sent  to  Mexico  before  Polk  overthrew  it  by 
the  stem  recourse  to  war. 

While  lyier  was  vainly,  but  hopefuUy,  seeking  to  pur- 
chase California,  the  intemt  of  our  government  In  the 
province  was  bdng  shown  in  other  ways.  One  of  these 
was  the  seizure  of  Monterey  by  Conmiodore  Jones,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  details  of  this  affair, 
which  antedated  the  performance  of  Sloat  and  Stockton 
by  five  yeans,  were  briefly  as  follows. 

Toward  the  close  of  1841,  Abel  P.  Upshur,  thai  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  having  received  a  request  from  American 
residents  in  California  for  some  form  of  naval  protection 
along  the  coast,  had  increased  the  suse  of  the  Fac^c  Squad- 
ron and  placed  it  under  command  of  Thomas  Ap  Catesby 
Jones.  The  rdattons  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  at 
that  time  were  quite  normal,  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

Early  in  September,  1842,  Jones,  then  in  the  harbor  of 
Callao,  Peru,  received  a  despatch  from  John  Parrott,  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Mazatlan,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  which 
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led  him  to  believe  that  war  had  actually  broken  out  between 
the  two  nations.  Having  been  without  advices  from  Wash- 
ington for  nine  months  and  of  oourse  lacking  an  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  his  home  government,  the  American 
cammander,  after  consulting  with  the  United  States  Charge 
at  Lima  and  the  higher  officers  of  liis  fleet,  acted  upon  his 
own  responsibility  in  the  crisis.  There  appeared,  moreover, 
to  be  need  of  imperative  haste  if  an  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Thomas  was  to  be  forestalled  in  the  seizure  of 
Califoniia,  for  rumor  bad  it  that  Mexico,  having  declared 
war  upon  the  United  States,  was  about  to  cede  the  provmce 
to  Great  Britain  for  safe  keeping. 

Alarmed  by  these  reports,  Jones  made  all  speed  from 
Callao  to  Monterey,  entering  that  port  on  October  19  with, 
the  frigate  U nUed  States  and  the  sloop  Cyone.  Here  he  found 
neither  the  British  fleet,  nor  sign  of  warlike  preparation. 
Most  of  the  garrison  were  off  at  work  in  the  fields;  fort  and 
guns  were  in  their  usual  state  of  decay;  and  the  ammunition 
was  about  gsme,  Eveiything,  indeed,  was  quiet,  peaceful, 
and  normally  (^lapidated.  Jones  immediately  summoned 
the  authorities  to  surrender^  a  demand  which  naturally 
excited  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and  consternation;  since  no 
one  on  shm  had  heard  of  any  breach  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Monterey,  however,  was  so  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  invader,  that  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  acting 
governor,  and  Mariano  ^via,  militaiy  commandamt,  did 
not  even  avail  themselves  of  the  ea^teen  hours  allowed  by 
Jones  for  caintulation,  but  almost  immediately  yielded 
up  the  port  to  the  American  commander. 

The  latter  took  possession  of  the  city,  raised  the  American 
flag,  cautioned  his  men  against  any  outrages  upon  the  in^ 
habitants,  issued  a  proclamation  invitmg  the  Califomians 
to  accept  peaceably  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States — 
and  then  began  to  investigate  the  report  of  war  between 
(he  two  countries  upon  which  he  had  acted. 

Ihe  next  day,  bediming  convinced  that  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  were  rtall  at  peace  and  that  his  seinire  of  Mon- 
terey was  premature,  to  say  the  least,  Jones  restored  the 
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city  to  its  former  rulers,  lowered  the  American  flag,  and  made 
formal  apology  for  his  imintentional  ofitense  agiunst  inter- 
national  law. 

So  far  as  the  Montereyans  were  concerned,  this  opera 
boufife  affair  called  forth  little,  if  any,  ilWeeling  against 
the  United  States  or  Amfirican  reaidents  of  California. 
Indeed,  Jones  and  his  command  seem  to  have  ni^  with  un- 
usual hospitality  at  the  hands  of  their  supposed  enemies 
after  the  town  had  been  restored  to  Mexican  control.  In 
other  quarteiBt  however,  the  flood  gates  of  indignation 
and  oratory  were  loosened  in  a  way  that  Mexican  officials 
alone  understand.  When  news  of  Jones'  act  reached 
Governor  Micheltoiena,  leoently  arrived  from  Mexioo, 
and  even  then  two  days  march  from  Los  Angeles  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  the  province^  the 
latter's  patriotic  fervor  immediately  rose  to  the  occasion. 
To  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine,  he  thus  described  his 
conduct  in  the  face  of  such  an  outrsge: 

"I  wished  myself  a  thunderbolt,  to  fly  and  annihiiate  the  in- 
vadere,  but  110  leagues  intervened  between  them  and  me  and  my 
forci'S  were  all  infantry.  ...  On  the  following  day,  the  26th,  I 
began  my  march  with  my  troops,  of  whose  enthusiasm  I  cannot 
say  too  much.  .  .  .  North  and  south  of  my  headquarters  eveiy- 
thing  was  in  motion;  and  the  fever  of  patriotiBm  which  I  exdted 
with  eneigetic  heat  beat  quickly,  as  you  will  see  by  document  9 
We  thus  marched  for  two  hoursi  during  which  my  soul  was  rapt 
in  ecstasieB  at  the  flattering  praspeot  of  a  i^>eedy  and  certain  vic- 
tory." 

At  tliis  juncture,  rudely  breaking  into  Micheltorena's 
ecstatic  dream,  a  eonrier  arrived  with  the  news  that  Jones 
had  restored  Monterey  and  rot i rod  to  his  vessel.  This  sudden 
change  of  front,  if  we  nia}^  lu  lieve  Micheltorena's  official 
statement,  was  not  altogetlun  pleasing  to  the  (rovernor, 
who  gave  to  it  a  far  different  explanation  from  that  offered  by 
Jones. 

"So  his  ezoellency  Mr.   did  not  choose  to  await  our  ar- 
rival as  a  hostile  foroel"  wrote  Micfaeltorena.  "And  theieelingB 
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of  my  Iraarty  whioli  wm  theooe  transmitted  to  those  of  all  the 
officers,  soldiers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  oomitry,  were  at  once  of 
grief  and  joy,  of  regret  and  pleasure,  of  coDtentment  and  disap* 
pointment;  but  Providence  has  so  willed  it;  therefore  it  is  for  the 
beet,  and  we  have  only  to  respeot  and  bow  to  its  decrees." 

In  oondurioii,  Mioheltoraiia  modestly  pointed  out  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  '^activity,  foresight  and  energy  " 
of  four  men  in  forcing  Jonee  out  of  Monterey,  the  whole  of 
Califoinia  would  inevitably  have  been  lost  to  Mesioo.  The 
illustiioua  four  were  ''the  BenemerUo  President",  General 
Don  Antonio  L6pe8  de  Santa  Anna,  General  Don  Jos^  Maiia 
Tomel,  Minister  of  War  in  Merioo,  Don  Gabriel  Valencia, 
CSiief  of  Staff,  and — ^Manuel  Midieltorena.  The  services 
of  the  latter,  especially,  were  dwelt  upon  as  worthy  of 
P^dent  Santa  Anna's  approbation.  From  Micheltorena's 
military  ability,  as  elsewhere  exhibited,  one  may  fairly  j^y 
that  hi^  genuis  expressed  itself  far  better  with  the  pen  than 
with  the  sword;  and  Jones  could  have  kept  Monterey  with 
little  fear  of  being  molested  had  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  actually  been  at  war. 

In  Mexico,  also,  the  seizure  of  Monterey  naturally  called 
forth  indignant  protest.  The  affair  was  the  subject  of  very 
vehement  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
which  demanded  not  only  the  condign  punishment  of  Jones, 
but  much  other  satisfaction  for  its  injured  feelings,  as  well. 
The  United  States  replied  by  recalling  Junes  and  offering 
fornial  apologies  for  his  hasty  action.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, both  Webster  and  Tyler  refused  to  go.  One,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  ofiicLal  denial,  halfway  suspects  that  Junes  liad 
received  instructions  before  sailing  for  the  Pacific  that  led 
him  to  believe  the  administration  would  be  much  more 
tolerant  with  over-zealousness  in  seizing  California  ports 
than  with  a  timid  and  unwise  delay. 

A  curious  aftermath  of  Michel torena's  activities  against 
the  invaders  appears  in  the  demand  he  addressed  to  Jones 
for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity.  This  included  satisfaction 
for  15U0  complete  infantry  uniformsi  which  the  Governor 
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claimed  had  been  ruined  1^  the  Meriean  forces  on  the  march 
to  Montefi^y;  fifteen  tiiousand  dollars  to  reimburse  the 
Mexican  treasury  for  ejqienses  incurred  to  meet  the  invasion ; 
and  finally,  ''a  complete  set  of  mOitaiy  musical  instruments 
to  replace  those  ruined  on  this  occasion."  If  the  first  item 
on  the  list  was  a  fair  criterion  of  the  validity  of  the  entire 
claim,  then  Micheltorena  was  certainly  gifted  with  a 
glorious  imagination.  His  force  could  not  have  numbered 
more  than  300  troops  at  any  time,  and  not  one  of  these  had 
probably  ever  had  a  "omtpfefe  infantry  uniform  "  in  all 
his  life. 

This  diapter  has  been  based  chiefly  upon  govcnunent  docu- 
ments and  manuscripts  in  the  files  of  the  State  Department  and 
in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington.  The  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  also  embodied  in^  ClelAnd,  R.  Q.,  Thi  earl^  atntiamiU /or 
the  annexatim  qf  Califomia, 
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'^ANARCHY  AND  CONFUSION 

With  the  United  States  government  taking  more  than 
casual  interest  in  Pacific  Coast  h;i|)])fMiiiigs,  with  the  over- 
land routes  becomint^  more  clearly  <lefined  each  year,  and 
with  the  steady  iiK  roa^e  of  jminii^ration  across  the  Sierras, 
conriitions  in  CaHfornia  were  fast  af)pr()aching  a  crisis  by 
the  beginning  of  1845.  American  actiNities,  however,  con- 
stituted only  one  element  of  danger  in  the  situation.  Equally 
alarming  from  the  standpoint  of  the  loyal  Cahfornian  were 
the  unhappy  relations  of  t  he  province  with  Mexico,  and  the 
domestic  discord  and  Triilitary  weakness  which  he  saw  e\'ery- 
where  around  him.  This  phase  of  California  history,  some- 
what endowed  with  local  interest  as  well  as  an  essential 
background  of  the  Mezican  War,  is  discussed  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

The  historian  of  the  Spanish  period  has  described  the  re- 
lations of  California  and  Mexico  when  Spanish  authority 
still  lived  in  the  New  World.  £ven  at  best»  as  he  has  so 
well  shown,  the  control  of  New  Spain  over  a  territoiy  so 
distant  and  difficult  of  aocees  as  California  was  never 
satisfactory;  and  the  economic  and  military  assistaace,  so 
sparingly  dealt  out  by  the  central  government,  was  wholly 
-inadequate  to  support  the  colony  or  to  defend  it  against 
an  enemy's  invasion.  With  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  sover- 
eignty, the  situation  became  materially  worse.  Mexico,  torn 
continually  by  internal  revolution,  financially  exhausted, 
striving  desperately  to  maintain  her  own  autonomy,  and 
helpless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  revolution,  to  preserve 
herself  from  dismemberment,  had  little  aiergy  to  devote  to 
California,  and  neither  money  nor  troops  to  send  there  in 
case  of  need. 
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Officials  for  Caiifomia,  it  is  true,  Mexico  had  and  to  spare. 
But  for  the  most  part  these  were  only  presidential  favorites, 
sent  to  Monterey  or  to  Los  Angeles  to  pay  an  embarrassing 
political  debt,  or  to  be  got  away  from  tlie  capital  as  far  as  pos- 
sible— -men  of  low  moti\es  and  inferior  talent,  supposed  to 
recniit  their  fortunes  as  best  they  could  from  tlie  re\'eniie>;  of 
the  province.  For  these  evidences  of  maternal  afTec  tion  on 
Mexieo's  part,  the  people  of  Caiifomia  showed  a  total  Jack 
of  respect  and  even  a  rude  dislike,  which  frequently  vented 
itself  in  successful  revolution — ^almost  as  frequently,  indeed, 
as  a  Mexican  governor  had  the  temerity  to  veature  into  the 
province. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  all  such  revolts  would  require 
much  more  space  than  their  importance  justifies.^  Two, 
however^  may  be  described  as  typical  of  the  rest.  About 
midnsummer  of  1836,  Mariano  Chico,  Governor  of  Caiifomia 
for  a  few  brief  weeks,  quit  the  territory  for  the  latter's  good, 
leaving  behind  iiim  an  unsavory  reputation  and  a  disputed 
question  of  succession.  His  place  was  taken  by  Nicollis 
Gutierrez,  already  fiUing  the  position  of  military  command-* 
ant>  iHiu  had"Come  from  Mexico  some  years  before  to  make 
his  political  fortune  in  Califoniia.  The  native  leaders 
naturally  viewed  this  new  arrangement  with  little  favor. 
Personal  ambitions  and  resentment  against  Mexico  alike 
made  them  hostile  to  the  new  administration.  This  com- 
bination, coupled  with  the  instinctive  Hispanic  American 
tendency  to  revolt  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  with  or 
without  provocation,  led  shortly  to  the  outbreak  of  civil  war. 

The  leaders  in  the  movement,  which  ostensibly  broke  out 
over  questions  of  revenue  and  official  etiquette,  were  Juan  B. 
Alvarado,  iimpector  of  the  customahouse  and  a  member 
of  the  provincial  Dipuiaei/h%,  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  wide  popularity;  Jos^  Castro,  a  former  governor  of 
Caiifomia;  and  Jos6  Antonio  De  la  Guerra.  Alvarado's 
unde,  Mariano  Vallsjo,  at  that  time  the  dominant  figure 
in  provincial  affairs  north  of  Monterey,  was  also  urged  to 

bee  Chapman,  A  history  of  California:  the  Spanish  periodf  Chap.  XXXV, 
for  aa  adequate  dMmmifin  of  the  aubjeot. 
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join  the  revolt.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  play  an 
active  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  lent  it  some  measure  of 
pabbive  support  and  profited  hy  its  success. 

From  the  standpoint  of  numbers,  the  force  which  Castro 
and  his  companions  v\^ere  able  to  muster  was  insignificant. 
But  it  had  three  things  in  its  favor:  it  outnumbered  the  fifty 
%  men  Gutierrez  had  at  his  command  by  more  than  two  to 
one;  its  members,  tenii>orarily  at  least,  were  ardently  patri- 
oticj  whilQ  the  enemy  wore  inspii  (xi  only  by  a  desire  to  live 
and  be  at  peace;  and  most  efTcctive  of  aU,  in  its  ranks  was 
a  motley  troop  of  foreigners — Americans,  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  trappers  and  sailors,  rough  felIo\iT5  for  the  most 
part,  eager  for  excitement,  and  much  more  skillful  in  the 
use  of  arms  tlian  tlie  Califomians  of  either  side.  The  leader 
of  this  supporting  force  was  a  Tennesseean  named  Isaac  >✓ 
Graham,  a  man  of  doubtful  morals  but  considerable  force 
of  character,  who  had  entered  California  with  one  of  the 
trapping  parties  of  the  early  thirties  and  afterwards  set 
up  a  crude  distillery  near  Santa  Cruz.  With  his  siil  isequeat 
career,  California  history  has  somewhat  more  to  do. 

Aided  by  these  factors,  the  succass  of  the  revolution  was 
never  seriously  in  doubt.  Gutierrez,  shut  up  in  Monterey 
with  a  handful  of  men,  part  of  whom  were  lia-stily  armed 
convicts,  had  httie  choice  but  to  surrender.  Yet  after  the 
manner  of  ^Mexican  eonmiandei's,  he  sought  to  uphold  his 
dignity  so  long  as  the  eoufiict  was  confined  to  word}-  negotia- 
tions. When,  however,  a  cannon  ball,  the  only  shot  of  the 
revolution,  came  rumbling  down  from  the  heights  above  the 
towm,  making  his  headquarters  untenable  and  giving  a 
business-like  tone  to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents,  Gutierrez 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  surrendered  both  the  town  and 
the  governorship.  The  latter  was  filled,  tlux)ugh  an  ad 
interim  appointment  as  it  were,  by  Jos6  Castro,  but  was 
eventually  taken  over  by  Alvarado,  the  real  instigator  of 
tlie  revolution.  Gutierrez  was  sent  home  with  little  cere- 
mony, and  for  some  years  the  Califomians  conducted  their 
political  affairs  unmolested  by  meddlesome  Mexicans  officials. 

The  revolution  of  1836,  bloodless  and  triumpiiaat  like 
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most  affairs  of  its  kind  in  California,  possessed  at  least  two 
distinctive  features.  One  of  these  was  the  part  i)layed  by 
foreigners  in  its  outcome;  the  other  wlls  a  program  of  sepa- 
rating the  province  entirely  from  Mexican  control.  The 
idea  of  independence,  it  is  true,  received  only  superficial 
eui^ixirt  from  Castro  and  Alvarado;  but  it  had  great  attrac- 
tion for  Graham  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
foreign  residents.  The  plan  never  went  farther  than  a 
pro\'Lsional  declaration  of  independence,  the  preparation  of 
a  lone  star  flag,  and  vague  proposals  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  to  repeat  in  California  what  Houston's  forces 
had  just  accomplished  in  Texas. 

Aft^r  the  affair  of  1836,  the  next  revolt  against  Mexican 
authority,  serious  enough  to  warrant  consideration,  was  that 
of  1844.  The  eight  years  of  comparative  hannony  between 
the  two  revolutions,  were  due  not  to  any  increase  of  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  Californians  toward  Mexico,  but  meroly  to  the 
fact  that  the  mother  country  left  her  distant  colomstii  pretty 
much  to  their  own  de\  ices  during  the  interval.  In  January, 
1842,  however,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  the  old  pkn  of  send- 
ing a  governor  direct  from  Mexico.  This  honor  (or  misfor- 
tune) fell  to  Manuel  MiclK  It  orena,  a  brigadier  general  who 
had  won  some  distinction  (and  a  claim  for  reward),  by  sup- 
pressing; an  incipient  revolt  in  Mexico  City. 

Michcltorena  arrived  at  San  Diego  in  August.  With  him 
he  brought  several  high  sounding  titles  and  ample  authority 
(on  paper)  to  make  himself  supreme  in  both  the  Calif ornias. 
As  a  piaetical  means  to  this  end,  as  weU  as  to  render  the 
coast  jniniune  to  foreip;n  aggression,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment had  i)laced  at  hi-s  command  one  of  the  choicest  armies 
tlie  province  had  ever  known.  This  consisted  of  two  or 
three  hundred  gallant  souls,  for  the  most  part  picked  from  the 
jails  of  Mexico — a  motley  collection  of  rascals  and  beggars,  not 
one  of  whom,,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  "possessed  a 
jacket  or  pantaloons"  when  the  battalion  arrived  in  Califor- 
nia. Instead,  each  soldier  trusted  to  a  miserable,  taggjsd 
blanket  to  cover  his  filth  and  nakedness." 

Long  before  this  aggregation  reached  California,  rumor 
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had  preceded  them,  causing  as  near  a  panic  among  the 
philosophic  Calif  omians  as  they  were  capable  of  experiencing. 
Yet  bad  as  this  advance  reputation  was,  Micheltorena's 
troops  in  the  main  lived  up  to  it.   They  stole,  intimidated 

peaceful  citizens,  and  made  themselves  generally  obnoxious. 
Many  years  before,  a  despairing  California  governor  had 
written  to  tiie  \'iceroy,  regarding  certain  newly  arri\  CO. 
immigrants  from  Mexico,  that  their  absence  from  the  colony 
"for  a  couple  of  centuries,  at  the  distance  of  a  million  of 
leagues  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  pro\ance  and  redound 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  glory  of  the  king."  No  words 
could  better  have  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  Caliiomians 
toward  Micheltorena's  precious  vagabonds. 

Nearly  two  years  elapsed,  however,  before  armed  resis- 
tance was  made  to  the  new  governor's  rule.  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  Castrti  and  .Vlvarado,  with  a  few  others,  busied 
themselves  in  preparation  for  revolt.  In  November,  1844, 
a  number  of  these  conspirators  openly  '^proclaimed"  against 
the  usurper  from  Mexico.  The  first  phase  of  the  revolution 
was  an  immediate  triumph  for  the  Californians.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  Micheltorena,  either  reahzing  his  helpless  situation 
or  scH^kiu^  merely  to  gain  tiinc,  signed  an  agreement  to  ship 
his  undesirable  followers  back  to  Mexico  within  the  next 
three  months. 

But  it  sofHi  became  apparent  that  the  governor  had  no 
intention  of  koeping  his  pledge  to  the  Californians.  In 
various  ways  he  set  about  strengtlienini^  tiis  position,  and 
finally  enlisted  the  aid  of  nearly  a  hundred  foreign  riflemen 
under  John  A.  Sutter  and  Isaac  Graham.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  these  two  leaders  in  supporting 
Micheltorena,  the  most  of  their  followci^  ciid  so  because 
they  feared,  for  some  reason  or  other,  that  the  success  of 
the  revolutionists  would  rasult  in  more  stringent  regulations 
against  American  settlers  in  California. 

With  this  formidable  body  of  foreigners,  augmented  by  as 
many  Indians  from  Sutter's  ranch,  Micheltorena  was  at 
first  more  than  a  matrh  for  the  Californians.  Alvarado 
and  Castro,  howeveii  abandoning  the  northern  part  of  the 
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provinoe,  fetired  to  the  south,  where,  in  Los  AsgeleB,  titer 
defeating  Micheltoreoa's  adherents  in  the  severest  skirmish 
of  the  levolti  they  succeeded  in  stirring  up  an  enthusiastic 
(^podtton  to  the  governor's  cause.  like  the  latter,  they 
too  enlisted  a  number  of  Am^can  residents  among  their 
forces.  The  leaders  of  this  foreign  contingent  were  James 
Mcffinley  and  WUliam  Workmen,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
respectable  Americans  in  the  south  lent  tiie  mov^nent 
thdr  support. 

The  pursuit  d  the  revolutionists  as  they  retreated  south- 
ward, had  been  carried  on  by  Micheltorena  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  haste.  Among  his  foreign  supporters, 
such  a  program  naturally  bred  impatience  and  disgust. 
This  in  turn  was  fed  by  a  number  of  the  riflemen  themselves, 
who  had  joined  Micheltorena  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  diasatisfaction  within  the  foreign  battaUon. 

At  Santa  Barbara  a  delegation  from  Angeles  sought 
to  affect  a  coniproniise  between  Micheltorena  and  the 
revolutionists,  but  tlie  governor  was  unwilling  to  make  the 
necessary  concessions.  Accordingly,  the  city  authorities  of 
Los  Angeles,  now  thor()u;:;}iIy  under  the  inlluence  of  Castro 
and  Alvarado,  issued  a  proclamation  deposing  Micheltorena, 
and  appointed  Plo  Pico  governor  ad  interim  in  his  stead. 
At  the  same  time  all  able  bodied  citizens  were  commanded 
to  take  amis  against  the  appnjaching  enemy. 

Near  Ventura  there  were  some  minor  skirmishes  between 
the  Micheltorena  forces  and  an  advance  guard  under  Castro; 
but  the  latter,  without  ha\nng  either  inflicted  or  suffered 
much  injury,  retired  before  superior  numbers  to  the  revolu- 
tionary headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.  With  the  advance  of 
Micheltorena  to  the  upper  part  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
Ca^?tro  and  Alvarado,  in  command  of  nearly  300  men, 
marched  out  through  the  Cahuenga  Pass  to  meet  him. 
Later  they  were  recnforced  by  Ko  Pico  with  perhaps  a 
hundred  additional  troops. 

The  battle  was  jointM:!  on  the  banks  of  the  Los  Angeles 
River,  about  noon,  February'  20,  1845.  It  was  an  artillery 
engagement  at  comparatively  long  range,  and  was  carried 
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on  very  briskly  until  sundown  by  the  five  small  cannon  which 
constituted  the  ordnance  equipment  of  the  two  armies. 
In  this  fighting  the  foreign  contingent  of  neither  faction 
took  part;  and  when  the  casualties  were  accounted  for,  after 
the  half  day's  bombardment,  it  was  found  they  consisted 
of  two  horses  killed  on  one  aide,  and  a  mule  wounded  on 
the  other! 

After  this  sanguinary  encounter,  which  was  followed  the 
.next  morning  by  a  brief  and  bloodless  skirmish  near  the 
Verdugo  ranch,  Michel  torena  was  ready  to  capitulate.  The 
next  month  he  left  California  with  most  of  his  ragged  fol- 
lowers. The  grievances  of  the  native  inhabitants  against 
Mexico,  however,  were  only  temporarily  alleviated  by  the 
governor's  withdrawal.  Relations  with  the  parent  govern- 
ment still  continued  unsatisfactoiy  and  full  of  friction. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  partially  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion, was  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  mother  country.  Only  three  routes 
between  California  and  Mexico  were  a\ailable,  and  all  of 
these  were  inconceivably  tedious  and  full  of  hardship. 
The  voyage  from  San  Bias  or  Masatlan  to  Monterey 
required  many  weeks,  and  was  nearly  always  attended  by 
storm  and  sickness.  Mexican  vessels  were  scarce;  and  the 
foreign  tradeis  commonly  lengthened  the  voyage  by  ninning 
from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
before  touching  at  a  Califoinia  port. 

Travel  by  the  overland  routes  were  even  more  dangerous 
and  fatiguing  than  by  sea.  The  oldest  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Mexico  and  California  was  that  opened  by 
Garc^  and  Ansa  in  the  first  days  of  Califomia  settlement. 
It  ran  from  Mexico  City,  by  way  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  to 
the  Gila  River,  which  it  followed  to  the  Colorado;  thence 
the  trail  crossed  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  present  Imperial 
VaJley,  and  emerged  from  the  desert  to  the  coastal  region 
throuf^  one  of  the  passes  in  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains. 
Isnsk  of  grass  and  water,  together  with  the  difficulty  of 
travel  through  miles  of  heavy  sand,  made  this  joum^  at 
best  a  difficult  and  problematical  venture.   When  to 
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these  adverse  elements,  tliore  was  added  the  destructive 
hostility  of  various  Indian  tribes,  such  as  the  Yumas  and 
Apaches,  the  route  was  rendered  ^-irtuaily  impassable.  So 
rarely  was  it  used,  indeed,  in  the  early  years  of  the  eenturs'- 
that  J.  J.  Warner,  who  came  over  it  in  1831,  found  it  vir- 
tually unknown  to  the  Mexicans  of  Arizona  and  ^nora. 

"There  could  not  be  found  in  either  Tu&son  or  Altar,"  he  wrote, 
" — although  they  were  botii  military  posts  and  towns  of  consider- 
able population — a  man  who  had  ever  been  over  the  route  from 
those  towns  to  California  hy  the  way  of  the  Colorado  River,  or 
even  to  that  river,  to  serve  a.s  a  guide,  or  from  whom  any  informa- 
taon  oonoeming  the  route  could  be  obtained,  and  the  trail  from 
Tucson  to  the  Giln^iver  at  the  Pfma  villages  was  too  little  uaed 
and  obscure  to  be  easily  followed,  and  from  those  villages  down  the 
Gila  River  to  the  Colorado  River  and  fifom  thence  to  within  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  San  Di^  there  was  no  trail,  not  ev^  an 
Indian  path. 

The  third  route  from  Mexico  to  California  was  the  old 
trail  from  San  Gabriel  to  Santa  F^.  Originally  explored  by 
the  Domlngueas-Escalante  expedition  late  in  the  eighteentii 
oentuiy^  this  route  was  not  used  again  until  the  American 
trapping  and  trading  parties  of  the  early  thirities  followed 
it  from  New  Mexico  to  California.  From  that  time  on  it 
became  an  important  line  of  communication  between  the 
two  most  outlying  provinces  of  Mexico;  and  over  it  a  very 
considerable  and  picturesque  commerce  was  carried  on. 
Tmvel,  however,  on  the  Santa  F6>Lo6  Angeles  trail,  as  on  the 
Gila  route,  was  attended  by  great  privation  and  constant 
dangers.  Transportation  was  entirely  by  pack-train;  and 
so  perilous  was  the  undertaking,  that  the  New  Mexicans  and 
Gatif onuans  resorted  to  the  practice  of  forwarding  goods  by 
annual  caravans,  under  heavy  guard. 

Then,  too,  Santa  itself  lay  a  long  way  from  Mexico 
City,  the  seat  of  the  central  government.  From  Santa  F6 
southward  by  the  old  Chihuahua  road  travel  was  also  beset 
with  difficulties  and  Indian  menace.  So  that,  whether  by 
sea  or  by  land,  by  the  Anza  route  or  the  newer  "Spanish" 
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Trail,  communication  between  California  and  Mexico  was 
exceedingly  irregular  and  uncertain.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions,  the  colony  inevitably  drifted  away  from  the 
parent  country.  Mutual  sympathy  and  understanding 
were  impossible.  The  Mexican  govenmient  knew  Uttle 
of  cunent  happenings  in  California,  and  leoeived  official 
despatches  from  Monterey  or  Los  Angela  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  California  deputy  in  the  National  Con- 
gress heard  from  the  province  with  even  leas  regularity  and 
of  ooizrae  had  only  the  vaguest  notions  of  what  was  going 
on  among  his  constituents. 

Another  deep  seated  grievance  of  the  Calif omians,  which 
alienated  still  further  their  affections  from  Mexico,  was  the 
inadequate  military  protection  afforded  the  province  by 
the  central  government.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  al-^ 
most  as  old  as  the  colony  itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  William  Shaler,  the  New  England  fur  trader,  found 
the  fortifications  of  the  sea  port  towns,  from  Ban  Francisco 
to  San  Diego,  so  fallen  into  decay  that  they  could  present 
only  a  ''sorry  defeiuse  "  agamst  even  the  smallest  naval 
vec»el.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  province,  he  said,  its  conquest 
"would  be  absolutely  nothing;  it  would  fall  without  an 
effort  to  the  most  inconsiderable  force." 

The  conditions  noted  by  Shaler  in  1803  showed  no  imr 
provement  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation.  When  Lieutenant 
WUkes,  the  United  States  exploring  expedition,  visited 
San  Francisco  in  1841,  he  found  the  presidio  deserted,  the 
walls  faUen  in  ruins  and  the  guns  disnuintled.  The  ganison 
consisted  of  one  officer  and  a  single  barefooted  private, 
neither  of  whom  could  be  found  when  Wilkes  arrived.  A 
year  or  so  later,  the  Engtish  traveler,  Sir  George  Simpson, 
of  tiie  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  discovered  much  the  same 
condition  at  Monterey,  the  commercial  and  political  center 
of  the  colony.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  however,  the  gcam 
of  the  fortress  were  able  to  return  tiie  salute  of  the  Plngiiah 
vessel,  a  courtesy  the  garrison  was  not  always  able  to  offer 
without  borrowmg  the  necessary  powder  from  the  ship  they 
wished  to  salute. 
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When  Jones  took  possession  of  this  port,  he  found  a 
garrison  of  twenty-nine  regular  soldiers,  with  twenty-five 
untrauied  militia  from  the  interior.  There  were  eleven  pieces 
of  camion,  most  of  wikich  were  dismounted.  The  rest  were 
practically  useless  because  of  a  scarcity  of  ammunition. 
There  were  also  about  150  muskets  and  a  few  carbines,  with 
less  than  3,000  rounds  uf  aiiuriunition.  The  fortifications, 
accordmg  to  the  California  officer  in  commaadi  were  of  no 
consequence,  "as  everybody  knows." 

The  regular  army,  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  Cali- 
fornia from  Sacramento  to  San  Diego,  a  distance  of  some 
six  hundred  miles,  consisted  of  less  than  six  hundred  men. 
More  than  half  of  these  were  Mexican  troops,  much  feared 
and  hated  by  the  Californians.  A  native  militia  was  also 
supposed  to  be  availal)le  in  time  of  war;  but  while  this^ 
theoretically  was  composed  of  about  a  thousand  men, 
scarc  ely  one  tenth  of  tliat  number  could  actually  be  counted 
upon  in  eiise  of  need.  The  eiTeeti\Tness  of  even  this  small 
forc(^  \\a.s  reduced  b}^  half,  sinc(^  it  divided  between  the 
northern  |)art  of  the  province  and  the  south. 

From  the  naval  standpoint,  the  protection  afforded  Cali- 
fornia by  Mexico  wan  even  more  ridiculous.  The  single 
vessel  maintained  tlu^  government  on  the  coast,  "a  mere 
apology  for  a  coasting  cruiser,'*  w^as  described  ''as  an  old, 
cranky  craft,  not  mounting  a  single  gun,  and  so  badly 
manned  that  she  was  unable  to  make  any  progress  when 
beating  against  the  wind." 

This  utter  lack  of  protection  for  their  interests,  and  the 
apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  province,  led  to  bittemess  of 
feeling  and  a  steadily  growing  policy  of  independence 
among  the  Galifomians.  With  aliinost  no  regard  for  the 
home  government,  they  made  their  own  laws,  collected  and 
spent  their  own  revenues,  chose  their  own'  officials,  and 
obeyed  Mexican  regulations  only  as  their  fancy  chose. 

Unfortunately,  as  this  breach  between  Mexico  and  her 
colony  widened,  friction  also  developed  among  the  Gali- 
fomians themselves.  £ven  at  that  eariy  date,  the  north  and 
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south  wevB  jealous  of  each  other;  nor  had  these  relations 
been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Monterey 
to  Los  Angeles.  Tlie  f onner  still  kept  the  customshouse 
and  treasiuy,  and  remained  the  mifiwy  headquartets,  as 
well  as  the  center  of  social  life.  Los  Angeles,  however,  be« 
came  the  seat  of  the  civil  government,  which  was  thus  Bepar 
rated  by  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  tiie  fiscal  and 
military  headquarters. 

Between  the  northern  and  southern  leaders  there  was 
also  much  of  penaonal  dislike.  Flo  Pico,  who  was  the  domi- 
nant figure  of  Los  Angeles,  had  been  dected  governor  to 
succeed  Micfaeltorena;  while  Joe^  Castro,  one  of  the  northem 
representatives,  was  chosen  military  commander.  Bad 
blood  soon  developed  between  these  two.  Charges  and 
"  counter-diargcs,  in  keeping  with  the  Mexican  cystdkti,'  flew 
thick  and  fast.  Each  official,  sammoning  his  partisans  to  . 
aid,  set  out  to  save  the  republic  by  overthrowing  his  op- 
ponent. And  in  the  meantime,  government  almost  ceased 
to  function.  Justice  was  no  longer  administered;  the  &iances 
bcSiame  utterly  demoralised;  and  the  army,  such  as  it  was, 
degenerated  still  fuitho*  into  an  undisdi^Ded,  unpaid,  un- 
equipped rabble. 

This  confusion  and  uncwtainty  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  province,  which  almost  amounted  to  anarchy,  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  protection  to  life  and  property,  and  the 
feebleness  of  Mexican  control,  changed  very  radically  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  more  conservative  Calif omians.  Most 
of  them  came  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  and 
gradually  prepared  themselves  for  an  inevitable  change. 
What  this  change  should  be,  there  was  as  yet  no  common 
agreement.  Some  favored  independence ;  some  a  protectorate 
under  France  or  England;  and  some  advocated  annexation 
to  the  United  States. 

The  foreigners  in  the  province  on  their  part  were  united 
in  a  desire  to  separate  from  Mexico.  Most  of  them  favored 
union  with  the  United  States;  a  few  stood  out  for  independ- 
ence; and  the  English  inhabitants  naturally  advocated  the 
establishment  of  British  sovereignty.  The  merchants,  and 
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long  established  foreign  residents  generally,  favored  the 
6eparation  movement  because  of  the  danger  to  property 
rights  and  the  imcertain  business  conditions  under  Mexican 
rule.  The  newly  arrived  and  more  restless  American  im- 

.  migrants  saw  in  the  situation  an  opportunity  to  hasten 
Manifest  Destiny  along  the  proper  road.  InddentaUy,  they 
perhaps  eaqpeeteii      derive  some  exciteinent  and  a  little 

^personal  profit  from  the  process.  • 
/  Such,  in  the  main,  was  the  internal  situation  of  California 
when  James  K.  Polk,  disciple  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  and  avowed  eiqwiiaicmist,  came  to  sit  in  the 
President's  chair.  To  him  we  owe  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  annexation  of  California.  By  what  strange  irony  of 
fate  has  histoiy  ranked  thU  man  among  the  mmor  I^:e8i- 
dente? 

Tn  addition  to  the  general  histories,  various  descriptions  of 
Caiifijrriia  by  American  travellers  of  the  period  have  furnished 
material  for  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Xin 

PLANS  FOR  ANNEXATION 

When  Polk  was  inaugurated  on  the  fourth  of  Mardhf 
1845,  the  California  situation  was  ripe  for  some  forpi  of 
settlement.  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
province  looked  for  a  continuation  of  the  exbting  state.  .  . 
A  change  was  inevitable;  and  before  he  assumed  office,  Polk  '  . 
had  detenmned  what  that  change  should  be.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  Issue  was  already  settled.  Caiifomia 
was  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Polk  soon  announced  this  pnipose  to  his  Cabinet.  To 
cany  out  the  program  of  annexation  there  weie  several 
possible  methods.  The  simplest  of  these  was  acquisition 
by  purchase,  a  plan  which  Jackson  and  Tyler  had  already 
tried,  but  without  success.  If  this  should  fail  again,  there 
was  next  the  ever  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Cali- 
fomians  against  Mexican  rule — an  attitude  which  might  be 
used  to  great  advantage  by  the  United  States.  Or,  if  the 
Califomians  themseh*e5?  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
about  the  desired  object,  there  was  still  a  sufficient  body  of 
Americans  in  the  province,  eager  for  adventure,  restless 
under  native  rule,  contemptuous,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
Mexican  authority,  holding  to  the  Manifest  Desdny  creed  in 
its  most  exaggerated  form,  and  inspired  by  the  easy  success 
of  the  Texas  revolution,  to  wrest  Caiifomia  from  its  Mexican 
rulers  and  place  it  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
If  none  of  these  measures  should  succeed,  or  if  they  proved 
too  slow  to  meet  the  emeigency,  there  was  always  the  last 
resort  of  war. 

Polk's  first  move  in  the  Caiifomia  issue  was  a  direct  offer 
to  purchase  the  province  from  Mexico.  One  cannot  imder- 
stand  the  n^tiations  by  which  he  sought  to  accomplish 
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this  purpoise  withuut  some  knowledge  of  the  existing  political 
situation  across  the  border.  Revolution  was  then  the  normal 
condition  of  Mexico.  At  least  seventeen  such  movom(Mits 
had  taken  place  hi  less  than  a  (juartcr  of  a  century.  Presidents 
held  their  ])osition  in  a  purely  tentative  fashion,  never  sure 
from  one  sunrise  to  the  next  wht  ther  the  night  would  see 
them  still  in  office  or  exiles  from  the  couiitry. 

Under  such  conditions,  when  hostile  tactions  were  ever 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  stir  up  an  inflammable  people  to 
overthrow  the  existing  adniiiiiistration,  a  Mexican  president 's 
first  fare  was  to  -tay  in  office  and  to  give  his  enemies  as 
Httlc  material  for  revolutionary  piojxiganda  as  po^ible. 
His  decisions  on  public  questions  and  matters  of  policy  were 
necessarily  based  on  this  i)rimar>'  coiLsideration.  Another 
difficulty,  however,  confronted  every  Mexican  president, 
and  one  always  of  pressing  necessity.  This  was  to  find 
sufficient  funds  with  which  to  run  the  government;  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  hold  his 
followers  in  line  and  keep  them  from  going  over  to  the 
opposition. 

The  two  consideratioiLs  just  mentionefl  had  alwa^-^  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  the  United  States  sought  to 
negotiate  for  California.  A  desperate)  need  of  money,  the 
hopelessness  of  making  Mexican  rule  efftM  ti\  c  in  California, 
and  perhaps  a  desire  to  establish  more  cordial  relations  with 
the  American  ^<)\  ernment,  prompted  more  than  one  presi- 
dent to  dispose  of  the  province.  On  the  other  hand, 
sonieiliing  of  national  pride;  the  ill-concealed  opposition  of 
Eurojjcan  governments  to  the  American  control  of  California; 
a  traditional  antipathy  to  the  United  States;  and  aho\e  idl, 
the  perfect  realization  that  any  cession  of  territory,  no 
matter  what  the  r  ircumstances,  would  lead  to  popuhir  ret- 
ribution for  sue]]  till  act  of  sacrilege,  compelled  the  repudia- 
tion of  every  offer.  Common  sense  and  an  eager  desire  for 
ready  cash  were  thus  both  alike  out-weighed  by  the  fear  of 
revolution. 

This  dilemma,  which  confront*  d  wpvy  IMexican  {(resident 
with  whom  uegotiatious  for  California  were  undertakea, 
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was  not  appreciated  by  the  Washington  govemmeiit. 
American  officials^  with  a  fixed  determination  to  acquire 
the  tenitoiy,  knowing  how  little  it  actually  benefitted  the 
Mexican  government,  aware  of  the  chronic  bankruptiy 
of  the  latter 's  treasury,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
devious  course  of  Mexican  politics,  could  not  understand 
why  their  of trrqieated  ofiFers  to  purchase  the  province  were 
so  consistently  declined. 

When  Polk  opened  hil  negotiations,  tiie  situation  in 
Mexico  was  normally  unsettled.  In  December,  1844,  a 
revolution  had  deposed  Santa  Anna  for  various  h^^  crimes 
and  misdemeanoTB,  and  placed  General  Henera  in  the 
presideni^.  In  June  of  the  next  year,  Santa  Anna  was 
banidbed  from  the  countiy  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Hiavana.  From  thk  point  of  vantage  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  political  situation  in  Mexico;  and  when  condi- 
tions favored,  oitmd  into  those  secret  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  which  resulted  in  his  return  to  power  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Preddent  Herrera  was  encountering  a 
few  perplenties  of  his  own.  A  dangerous  rival  had  arisen 
in  the  peraon  of  General  Paredes,  wldle  a  dozen  lesser  oppo- 
nents were  also  in  the  field.  The  national  treasury  was  bare 
of  funds  and  the  army  without  pay.  Congress  was  daily 
becoming  more  hostile,  and  the  press  noisily  denounced  tiie 
administration  for  its  Texas  policy.  Various  bills  were 
passed  to  remedy  the  economic  and  military  situation,  but 
as  these  were  accompanied  by  prohibitions  on  the  seJe  of 
national  territory — the  only  source  of  revenue  available— 
they  served  to  intensify  rather  than  to  relieve  Herrera 's 
troubles. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  had  been  broken  off  with  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

But  Herrera  was  suspected  of  seeking  to  restore  them;  and 
also  of  a  willingness  to  recede  from  the  position  the  Mexican 
Congress  had  taken  with  regard  to  the  lost  province  across 
the  Rio  Gr;i!i(l('.  I'aredes,  skillfully  playing  upon  the  popu- 
lix£  mmd  uiid  ixUo  undermining  the  President  'iS  control  of  the 
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aimy,  was  <Hily  waiting  a  favorable  <ipp0rtaiiity  to  unseat 
his  rival  ara^jissunie  control  of  the  government  himself. 

Such  were  Uie  internal  conditions  of  Mexico  and  the 
unpossible  position  occiqued  by  Herrera,  when  Polk  brought 
foiward  his  program  of  purchasing  California.  The  first 
step  in  this  plan  was,  of  course,  the  reistablishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Mexican  government.  This, 
in  itself,  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  because  of  the  embajv 
lassing  effect  it  was  sure  to  have  upon  the  tottering  Herrera 
administration.  But  Polk  had  reason  to  believe  (throuf^ 
information  received  from  William  S.  Parrott,  an  American 
dentist  resident  in  Mexico  who  had  been  appointed  confi- 
dential agent  of  the  United  States  government)  that  Herrera 
was  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  receiving  an  American  diplo- 
mat. In  this  opinion,  Dimond  and  Black,  United  States  Con- 
suls at  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City  respectively,  concurred. 

Accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  his  Cabinet,  Polk  ap- 
pointed John  Slideli  of  New  Orleans,  a  man  familiar  with 
Mexican  conditions  and  acquainted  with  the  S^Muish  lan- 
guage, to  undertake  the  negotiations. 

"One  great  object  of  this  Mission,  an  stated  by  the  President," 
wrote  Polk  iii  the  never  failing  journal  in  which  he  daily  recorded 
alike  the  significant  and  trivial  events  of  liis  administration,  "would 
be  to  adjust  a  permanent  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  that  in  doing  this  the  Minister  would  be  in- 
stracted  to  purchaae  for  a  peeuniaiy  consideiation  Upper  Cali- 
foniia  and  New  Mexico.  He  said  that  a  hetter  houndaiy  would  be 
the  Del  Norte  from  its  mouth  to  the  Passo,  in  latitude  about  32* 
North,  and  thence  West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  M^oo  ceding  to 
the  United  States  all  the  country  East  and  North  of  these  lines. 
The  President  said  that  for  such  a  boundary  the  amount  of  pecu- 
niary consideration  to  be  paid  would  be  of  small  importance.  He 
supposed  it  might  bo  hnd  for  fifteci^  or  twenty  millions,  but  he 
was  ready  to  pay  forty  millions  for  it  if  it  cnuld  not  be  had  for 
less.  In  these  views  the  Cabinet  agreed  with  the  President 
unanimously." 

If  the  report  that  Jackson  had  offered  only  1500,000  for  the 
better  part  of  this  same  tenitoiy  only  ten  years  before  were 
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true,  it  is  appwnt  that  Caiifornia  real  estate  was  rapidly 

rising  in  value! 

It  was  intended  that  Slideirs  mission  should  be  kept  a 
profound  secret.  This  was  highly  desirable  both  to  protect 
the  Herrera  administration,  and  also  to  prevent  Great 
Britain  and  France  from  delaying  or  defeating  the  negotia- 
tions. In  spite  of  every  precaution,  however,  the  news  of 
Slidell 's  coming  preced^  him  to  Mexico,  and  with  it  went 
the  sinister  rumor  that  he  had  at  Ms  command  a  million 
dollars  with  which  to  bribe  President  Herrera.  The  latter, 
therefore,  was  in  a  sorry  predicament  when  the  American 
Minister  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  To  receive  him  and  open 
negotiations  meant  a  direct  bid  for  revolution.  To  reject 
him  not  only  meant  the  loss  of  a  great  financial  opportunity, 
but  also  an  affront  to  the  United  States  that  mi^t  easily 
lead  to  war. 

In  this  dilemma  Herrera  chose  the  latter  course.  Blideli 
was  refused  recognition  on  purely  technical  grounds,  for 
which  there  was  no  other  justification  than  Herrera's  fear 
cf  being  overthrown.  Slidell 's  rejection,  however,  while 
it  defeated  the  chance  of  any  support  Herrera  might  have 
gained  from  the  United  States,  did  not  win  for  him  the 
popular  favor  he  sought  to  obtain.  The  ''plan'*  of  San 
Luis  Potost  had  already  been  drafted  by  the  followers  of 
Paredes;  and  before  Slidell  left  Mexico  City,  Herrera  had 
gone  out  of  power  on  the  heels  of  a  bloodless  revolution, 
leaving  the  palace,  as  one  writer  has  humorously  said,  ''with 
the  entire  iMdy  of  his  loyal  officers  and  officials,  his  mild 
face  and  his  reqiectable  side-whiskers— in  one  hired  cab." 
Slidell 's  attempt  to  open  negotiations  with  the  new 
'  government  met  with  no  more  cordial  reception  than  it  had 
obtained  from  the  old.  His  request  to  be  received  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  (a  request 
made  from  Jalapa  where  Slidell  had  gone  after  leaving  the 
City  of  Mexico)  was  refused  with  little  courtesy  and  much 
empliasis  by  Castillo,  Secretary  of  Fordgn  Relations  in 
the  Faredes  Cabinet.  The  American  envoy  could  stand  no 
more.  A^inst  the  wishes  of  President  Polk,  as  it  afterwards 
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pioved,  he  immediately  demanded  his  paoaport  and  left 
for  the  United  States,  disgusted  with  the  tortuous  eourse  of 
Mexican  diplomacy,  and  thoroughly  convinoed  that  no 
government  could  be  established  in  that  countiy  stable 
enough  to  carry  out  a  consistent  foidgn  policy.  In  this 
temper  he  came  back  to  Washington  to  lay  his  report  before 
a  President  already  impatient  to  the  breaking  point  with  the 
Bony  condition  of  Mexican  affairs. 

The  failure  of  Herrera  and  Paredes  to  te-cpm  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  destroyed  Polk's  first  hope  of  secur- 
ing California.  As  aheady  pointed  out,  however,  there  were 
stiU  three  other  possibilities  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
end.  To  one  of  these,  indeed,  Polk  had  alr^dy  turned 
even  before  the  failure  of  Slidell's  mission  became  known. 

Among  the  American  residents  of  Califomia  was  the  New 
England  merchant,  Thomas  O.  Laridn,  whose  activities  as 
publicity  agent  for  Califomia  have  aheady  been  spoken  of.<  . 
Larkin  had  come  to  Monterey  in  1832  and  rapidly  built  up 
a  prosperous  business.  Incidentally,  too,  he  had  won  for 
himself  a  favorable  reputation  among  the  leading  Cali-' 
fomians,  as  well  as  among  his  owti  countrymen.  In  1843 
he  had  been  appointed  United  States  Consul  to  Califomia —  - 
the  only  person  who  ever  held  that  office — and  in  this 
capacity  found  it  possible  to  furnish  his  home  government 
with  very  valuable  information. 

In  Larkin's  despatches,  affairs  of  coniiricrce  and  trade — • 
the  ordiiiaiy  consular  concerns — were  subordinated  to  mat  ters 
of  larger  import.  The  political  and  military  strength  of 
the  province,  its  relations  to  Mexico,  the  feeling  of  the 
native  Califomians  toward  the  United  States,  the  arrival 
and  reception  of  American  immigrants,  the  influence 
and  ambition  of  European  nations  in  California  questions — 
such  were  the  topics  most  dwelt  upon  in  the  American  Con- 
sul's communications  to  Washington.  In  turn,  the  goveni- 
ment  encouraged  him  to  report  every  item  that  might  be 
made  to  serve  the  nation's  interests. 

It  was  natural  that  Polk,  cognizant  of  Larkin's  high 
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standing  with  the  leading  Californians  and  aware  of  his 
knowledge  of  California  affairs,  should  have  entrusted  to 
him  the  chief  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  Ftesident's 
second  plan  of  acquiring  the  territory.  The  plan  itself  was 
definitely  outlined  to  Larkin  by  Polk's  Secretary  of  State, 
James  Buchanan,  in  a  despatch  dated  October  17,  1845. 
Tlus  communication,  unfortunately  too  long  to  be  quoted 
here  in  full,  contained  thi^  suggestions  for  Larkin's  guidance. 
These  in  brief  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Though  the  United  States  would  not  foment  a  revolution 
in  California,  Larkin  might  assurf  iho  CaUfornians  that  his  gov- 
ernment would  phiy  the  rOle  of  protector  in  case  they  sought  to 
separate  from  Mexico. 

(2)  Shouki  any  attempt  be  made  to  transfer  California  to  a 
European  power,  the  United  States  would  prevent  the  cession. 

(3)  To  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  administration  more  efifeetu- 
ally,  win  the  Mendahip  of  the  Califoniians  for  the  United  States, 
and  thwart  the  activities  of  European  nations^  Larkin  was 
apiibinted  the  President's  ooofidential  agent  and  virtuaUy  in- 
«tnicted  to  use  his  own  discretion  ia  handling  the  aitualion. 

« 

Two  copies  of  this  despatch  were  forwarded  to  Larkin. 
One  went  sea  and  reached  California  earh  in  1846.  The 
other  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Archibald  H.  Gillespie,  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  United  States  government,  who 
travelled  across  Mexico  in  the  disguise  of  an  invalid  mer- 
chant seeking  health.  Fearing  c^ipture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mexicans,  Gillespie  destroyed  liis  copy  of  the  document 
after  memorising  its  contents.  A  third  copy  of  the  despatch 
was  sent  to  Slidell  to  guide  him  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Herrera  administration. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Buchanan's  letter  convinced  Larkin 
that  the  President  expected  him  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
peaceful  annexation  ci  California  by  the  United  States.  He 
accordingly  began  systematicaliy  to  cany  out  his  mission. 
In  the  province  at  that  time  there  were  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  married  California  women  and  become  Mexi- 
can citiseus.  To  several  of  the  most  influential  of  these— 
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men  like  Don  Abel  Stearns  of  Los  Angeles,  John  Wftmer  of 
San  Diego,  and  Jacob  Leese  of  Sonoma — lie  wrote  oonfidea* 
tiaily  of  his  new  position,  urging  them  to  aid  him  in  his  pro- 
gram of  winning  over  the  Califomians.  Steams,  the  domi- 
nant foreigner  in  the  south,  he  appointed  his  secret  assbtant 
to  manage  the  business  in  and  around  Los  Angeles. 

To  a  number  of  the  native  leaders  in  the  north,  with 
whom  he  stood  on  intimate  terms,  Larkin  also  revealed  the 
general  character  of  Polk's  instructions.  As  these  men  were 
already  weaiy  of  Mexican  rule,  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure 
some  measure  of  support  for  the  idea  of  independence, 
especially  as  Larkin  held  before  them  the  promise  of  sub- 
stantial reward  from  his  own  government.  The  real  diffi- 
culty was  not  their  affection  for  Mexico,  but  the  inclination 
on  the  part  of  some  to  look  to  Great  Britain  instead  or  to 
the  United  States  for  aid.  Those  known  definitely  to  favor 
the  American  program  were  lu^ed  by  Larkin  to  attend  the 
various  juntas,  which  were  then  being  held  to  meet  the 
existing  crisis  in  California  affairs,  and  to  bring  their  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  decisions  of  those  bodies* 

These  efforts  of  the  American  Consul  gave  pfomise  of 
success.  Several  of  the  principal  Califomians  came  over 
definitely  to  Larkin's  position;  and  one  of  these,  G^eral 
"  Castro,  as  influential  as  any  man  in  the  province,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  draw  up  "a  short  history  of  his  plans  for  declar- 
ing California  independent  in  1847  or  48  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  foreigners  should  arrive.''  Equally  en- 
couragmg  reports  ^'  rrn  received  from  the  south,  and  it 
seemed  only  the  matter  of  a  year  or  two  before  California 
would  renounce  her  alliance  to  Mexico  and  voluntarily 
seek  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, broke  in  upon  this  plan  of  peaceful  acquisition  and 
ended  the  movement  which  Larkin  had  begun  at  President 
Polk's  request.  One  of  these  was  the  uprising  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  in  CaUfomia  known  as  the  Bear  flag  Revolt: 
the  other  was  the  Mexican  War. 

Before  taking  up  the  first  of  these  movements  in  detail, 
it  is  well  to  point  out  that  an  independent  California  under 
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Anglo-Saxon  control  was  a  subject  of  conaiderable  cfpecu- 
lation  long  before  the  Bear  Flag  movement,  in  its  oy^xL  way, 
sought  to  carry  out  the  idea.  In  the  years  before  1846  this 
plan  of  independence  found  expression  "in  three  forms:  a 
union  of  Oregon  and  California  into  an  autononaous  stated 
a  union  of  Califomia  with  the  newly  established  Republic 
of  Texas;  and  the  erection  of  Califoniia  by  itself  into  an 
independent  nation. 

The  first  of  these,  the  union  of  Oregon  and  California, 
was  suggested  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  trans- 
Mississippi  expansion,  as  far  back  as  1812,  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  descendants  of  Aster's  colonists 
on  the  Golmnbia  would  one  day  occupy  the  whole  Pacific 
^  Cbast,  ''covering  it  with  free  and  independent  Americans^ 
unconnected  with  us  but  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  interest, 
and  employing  like  xis  the  rights  of  self-government," 

In  the  early  forties  this  idea  obtained  considerable  promi- 
nence and  conmiended  itself  to  a  number  of  careful  observers. 
For  example  Wilkes,  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
exploring  es^Mditaon,  wrote: 

*'Tho  situation  in  California  will  cause  its  separation  from  Mex- 
ico ijt  lure  many  years.  It  Is  very  probable  that  the  countr>'  will 
become  united  with  Oregon  with  which  it  will  pt-rhaps  form  a  state 
that  is  designed  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  Pacific/' 

A  year  or  two  later,  Waddy  Tfaompeon,  United  States 
Minister  to  Mexico,  was  told  of  a  definite  pbt  to  separate 
California  from  Mexico,  and  asked  if  his  govenmient  would 
be  willing  to  surrender  title  to  Or^n  so  that  California 
might  unite  with  the  latter  to  form  a  great  republic.  Among 
the  American  residents  of  both  territories  the  plan  was 
frequently  discussed;  and  it  was  prophesied  that  if  the  union 
should  ever  be  accomplished,  a  new  empire  would  arise  on 
the  Pacific,  whose  capital,  as  at  least  one  writer  predicted, 
located  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  possibly  on  the  site 
occupied  by  the  miserable  village  of  Ycarfoa  Buena»''  would 
become  within  the  century  one  of  the  great  commercial 
eenteiB  of  the  world.  One  man,  indeed,  Lansford  W.  Has- 
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tings,  whose  activities  as  an  emigrant  guide  have  already 
been  spoken  of,  had  in  mind  the  definite  purpose  of  F»^^"g 
himself  president  of  the  new  republic! 

A  second  proposal  put  forward  between  1836  and  1815 
was  the  union  of  Texas  and  California.  The  Texas  CongreBB^ 
in  fact,  at  one  time  proposed  to  extend  their  national 
boundaries  to  embrace  Califomia,  but  the  idea  was  i^ven 
up  becaii^^e  the  territory  was  too  large  and  sparsely  popu* 
lated  to  be  governed  by  a  ''young  republic."  Jackson  sieo, 
as  has  been  noted,  ui^ged  the  same  plan  upon  the  Texan 
Minister  in  1837,  but  to  no  better  purpose. 

After  1840,  however,  the  activities  of  Hastings  and  other 
potential  filibusters  gave  new  impetus  to  the  proposed 
union  of  Texas  and  Cslifomia.  The  movement  was  also 
stimulated  by  the  demoralised  conditions  existing  in  the 
latter  province.  So  strong  was  the  idea  by  1844  that  the 
American  Chai^6  at  Mexico  City  warned  Calhoun,  then  as 
Secretary  of  State  actively  interested  in  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  that  his  plans  would  be  completely  thwarted  if 
Texas  and  California  should  ever  be  united.  In  such  case* 
said  Calhoun's  informant,  Qrogon  and  the  disaffected  pn>- 
\inGe8  of  northern  Mexico  would  join  the  movement. 
Texas  would  then  no  longer  seek  admission  to  the  United 
States,  but  as  head  of  the  new  confederation  "would  prove 
a  dangerous  rival  both  to  the  cotton  interests  of  the  South 
and  the  manufactiues  of  the  North." 

A  Httlelater,  Sam  Houston,  ^ther  to  fii^ten  tiie  dilatoiy 
United  States  Congress  into  favorable  action  on  Texas  an- 
nexation, or  with  the  dream  of  an  empire  before  his  ^yes, 
brought  forwaid  the  plan  of  uniting  Texas,  California,  and 
Oregon  with  Chihuahua  and  Sonoia  to  fonn  a  great  re- 
public which  would  "not  be  less  than  a  rival  power  to  any 
of  the  nations  now  in  existence."  Had  the  United  States 
failed  to  annex  Texas,  unquestionably  Houston  would  have 
attempted  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  uniting  the  latter  with 
Qdif omia,  thus  giving  to  the  enlarged  republic  a  dominant 
position  (m  the  Pacific  and  assuring  for  it  a  great  com- 
mercial future. 
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With  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United  States, 
the  proposed  union  of  Texas  and  California  automatically 
fell  to  earth.  This,  however,  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
movement  for  the  independence  of  California  by  the  Amer- 
ican residents  of  the  pro\'ince,  a  program  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  that  undertaken  by  Ijarkin  (as  sicetched  in  the 
preceding  pages),  and  tacitly  approve<l  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  former  plan  looked  to  foreigners  for  its  impotus 
and  direction ;  tlic  Polk-I^rkm  plan  relied  upon  native  leader- 
ship and  initiative  for  its  isuccesa.  With  careful  handling 
there  was  no  reason  why  these  two  movements  should  prove 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  But  too  great  haste  by  the 
Americans  Uhe  most  of  whom  of  course  were  ignorant  of 
the  program  Larkin  had  set  on  foot),  or  disregard  on  their 
part  for  the  feelings  of  the  Californians,  would  certainly 
drive  the  latter  back  into  the  anns  of  Mexico,  defeat  the 
project  of  a  peaceful  separation  from  the  home  government, 
and  bring  about  civil  war,  not  between  California  and 
Meidco,  but  between  Amehcao^i  and  CaliforaiaDs. 
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CALIFOBNIA,  GREAT  BBITAIN  AND  TBB  tJNTTED  STATES 

In  the  prccefliiig  chajitor  the  course  of  Cjilifornia  events 
was  brou^;ht  clow  ii  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Bear  I'lag  Revolt. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  rum o rod  designs  of  Grojit 
Britian  to  annex  the  province  and  the  inilueiice  these  exerted 
upon  Polk's  poUcy  of  annexation. 

.4s  already  pointed  out,  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that 
nearly  every  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States 
has  been  hastened  by  the  reported  designs  of  some  European 
nation  upon  that  territory.  Jefferson  saw  a  grave  menace 
in  the  French  control  of  Louisiana;  Jackson  was  even  more 
concerned  over  the  British  activities  in  Texas;  Poll  professed 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  English  designs  on  California;  Fremont 
and  the  Bear  Flag  insurgents  asserted  that  their  uprising 
alone  saved  that  territory  from  British  hands.  How  far  were 
these  fears  regarding  British  designs  on  California  justified 
by  actual  conditions,  or  based  upon  reasonable  grounds? 

One  of  the  earh&st  indications  of  English  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia appeared  in  1889  with  the  publication  of  Alexander 
Forbes'  ^'History  of  Calif ormaJ*  Forbes,  who  was  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Tepic,  had  never  been  in  California  but  was 
pretty  thoroughly  informed  as  to  conditions  there,  and  knew 
also  of  the  demoralization  existing  in  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. His  book,  which  had  a  wide  circulation  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  England,  contained  much  historical  infor- 
mation; but  its  real  purpose,  as  I  Vjrbes  frankly  stated,  was  to 
encourage  the  colonisation  of  California  by  British  subjects. 
The  author  even  went  so  far  as  to  outline  in  oonsideiable 
detail  a  plan  for  the  cession  of  the  province  as  a  means  of 
satisfying  a  debt  of  $50,000,000,  represented  by  Mexican 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  English  investois.  These  cieditois 
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were  to  be  organized  into  a  company  to  take  over  California 
and  exercise  in  it  much  the  same  powers  of  sovereignty 
that  the  British  Ea.st  India  Company  enjoyed  in  India. 

Forbes'  history,  coming  at  a  time  when  American  sus- 
picions of  Great  Britain  were  already  aroused,  created  a 
popular  impression  that  what  the  author  advocated  had 
actually  been  begun.  The  Baltimore  Amencariy  for  example, 
expra8(9d  this  general  sentunent  in  the  foUowiDg  woxds: 

"The  vast  iiidt-btedness  of  Mexico  to  Great  Britain  is  well 
known.  iVs  a  convenient  mode  of  canc^llinp  her  obligations,  noth- 
ing is  more  probable  than  that  thr  fonuer  wciuUi  wUluigly  j)art  with 
a  territory  which  she  cannot  occupy,  and  to  which,  in  the  course 
of  things,  she  could  not  long  exteiid  even  a  nominal  claim.  The 
polii^  of  the  Britisl/  government  looks  toward  nothing  more  favor- 
ably than  to  the  acquisition  of  tenitoiy  in  different  parte  of  the 
world.  The  posBCBsion  of  California  would  strengthen  her  in  cany* 
ing  out  her  pretensions  to  the  Oregon  country,  which  she  not  only 
claims,  but  already'  occupies  by  the  agency  of  trading  companies. 
The  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific  would  thus  be  in  the  grasp  of  a 
powerful  nation — a  nation  thfif  never  lets  slip  an  occasion  of  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  her  doriiauis.  To  make  the  Rocky  Mount  aiiw 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States  on  the  west;  to  hold  the  spacious 
valley  between  the  ridge  and  the  ocean,  running  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  peninsula  of  California,  thus  possessing  the  seaboard, 
by  lucan.s  of  which  the  commerce  with  China  and  the  Ea^it  In- 
die^i  would  be  secured  to  British  interests — this  would  be  an  at- 
tainment worthy  of  no  small  eff(^  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain." 

Within  the  next  few  years  such  waniin0S  as  that  issued 
by  the  Baltimore  American  against  British  designs  on  Gali* 
f  oniia  appeared  in  many  other  magazines  and  new8pi4>erB, 
without  geographic  distinction,  throughout  the  United 
States.  ^  the  tension  between  the  two  countries  increased 
during  Tyler's  administration  and  the  public  mind  became 
more  and  more  inflamed  with  anti-British  feelingi  these 
warnings  grew  both  in  number  and  intensity,  until  in 
January,  1846,  even  the  American  Whig  BmeWt  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  journals  of  its  day,  frankly  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  England  in  California  was  so  inoonsisteat 
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with  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  United  States  that  this 
country  could  not  permit  its  accomplishment  under  any 
circumstance. 

Much  more  significant  than  the  popular  fear  of  English 
domination  in  California  during  these  years,  was  the  p^pnuine 
anxiety  prevalent  in  government  circles  lest  British  utficials 
should  defeat  the  American  plans  for  annexation,  and  set 
up  some  form  of  British  control  that  would  shut  the  Ignited 
States  away  from  the  Pacific  and  fix  the  Kocky  Mountains 
as  the  westward  limit  of  her  development. 

This  suspicion  oi  British  designs  served  as  the  background 
for  much  of  the  American  policy  toward  California  and 
Mexico  for  some  years  prior  to  1846.  Its  influence  appears 
certainly  as  early  as  1842,  w-hen  Comniodore  Jones, 
over-zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  seized 
the  port  of  Monterey.  .Vs  described  in  a  previous  diapter, 
this  action  was  due  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  TTnited  States  had  actually  broken 
out.  The  haste  with  which  Jones  moved,  however,  was 
not  so  much  to  forestall  Mexico,  as  to  checkmate  the 
secret  plans  of  England.  In  explaining  his  intended 
course,  the  ^Vmerican  commander,  while  on  his  way  to 
Monterey,  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Navy  as  follows: 

"The  Creole  affair,  the  question  of  the  ripht  of  search,  the  mi»- 
sioo  of  Lujd  Ashburton,  .  .  .  the  well  foiUHied  rumor  of  a  c^- 
sion  of  the  California's,  and  lastly  the  secret  inoveineiits  of  the 
£n^(^  naval  force  in  this  quarter  .  .  .  have  all  occurred  since 
the^ate  of  your  last  despatcli.  Consequently  I  am  without  in- 
structuHis  .  .  .  upon  what  I  oonsider  a  vital  question  to  the 
United  States  .  .  .  [namely]  the  occupation  of  CaUfoniia  by  Great 
Britain  undw  a  secret  treaty  with  Meodoo." 

Jones  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  in  government  drdes 
who  looked  askance  at  the  California  plans  of  European 
nations.  From  Mexico  City,  Waddy  Thompson,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  insistently  called  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department  to  the  menace  of  British  and  French  aggression 
in  California,  and  ufged  this  as  an  additbnal  neoeesity  far 
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the  annexation  of  the  province  by  the  United  States.  In  fact 
nearly  every  letter  Thompson  sent,  whether  to  Webster, 
or  to  President  Tyler,  carried  this  note  of  warning. 

"I  have  information  upon  which  I  can  re^,''  he  wrote  under 
date  of  July  30,  1842,  "that  an  agent  of  this  government  is  now 
in  BIngland  negotiating  for  the  sale,  or  what  is  precisely  the  f^ame 
things,  the  morti!:ntjo  of  Tapper  Cnlifornia  for  the  loan  of  fiffpon 
million^.  In  tii\  iirst  despatch  I  glanced  at  the  advantages  which 
would  result  to  our  country  from  the  aequisition.  Great  as  the,se 
advantages  would  be,  they  sink  in  coinpaiLsoii  with  the  evils  to 
our  coiimiiree  and  other  interests,  even  more  important,  from 
the  cession  of  that  country  to  England." 

A  later  despatch  of  January  30th,  1843,  had  this  to  say  of 
the  situation: 

**  I  know  that  England  has  designs  on  California  and  has  actually 
znade  a  treaty  with  Mexioo  securing  to  British  creditors  the  right 
to  lands  there  in  pajmient  of  their  debts  and  that  England  will 
interpose  this  treaty  in  the  way  of  a  cession  of  California  and  that 
in  ten  yean  she  will  own  the  country.*' 

ThompBon's  successors  in  charge  of  the  American  Testa- 
tion in  Mexico,  without  exception,  emphasissed,  as  he  hud 
done,  the  danger  of  British  control  in  CaUfomia.  For 
example,  in  Ortober,  1844,  Duflf  Green,  Calhoun's  confide ntial 
agent  in  Mexico,  wrote  to  his  superior  in  the  followiiig  vein: 

"Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Mortgage  on  the  Cal- 
ifomias.  [In  a  previous  paragraph  Green  fixed  the  amount  of  ^this 
mortgage  at  twenty-six  million].  I  am  told  that  it  contains  a  con- 
dition that  if  the  money  Is  not  pn'id  in  1847,  the  creditors  shall  take 
possestsion  of  the  countr5^  The  British  Consul  General  here  is  the 
agent  of  the  creditors.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Deed,  but  cannot  do  it  without  paying  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  Permit  me  to  say  that  it  iuiportaiit  that 
you  should  obtain  this  through  our  minkter  here  or  in  London,  as 
the  possession  of  California  will  necessarily  conunand  the  settle- 
ments  on  the  Columbia." 

Soon  after  this,  rumor  of  a  new  plan  for  ceding  California 
to  Great  Britain,  through  secret  negotiations  between  Santa 
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Anna  and  the  English  Minister,  reached  Calhoun  from 
Shannon,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  American  interests  in 
Mexico.  Santa  Anna  had  just  experienced  one  of  his  nu- 
merous reverses.  A  revolutionary  party,  after  overturning 
the  government)  had  seised  his  person  and  taken  from  him 
a  number  of  compromising  documents.  The  new  adminis- 
tration had  publiished  certain  parts  of  these  dociunents  to 
discredit  Santa  Anna  vnth  the  Mexican  peoptei  and  laid  the 
rest  in  secret  session  before  Congress. 

"From  a  portion  of  this  correspondence,"  wrote  Shannon,  "the 
fact  ha.s  heen  disclosi'H  that  a  ne^^otiation  was  troinc;  on  hptwpori 
President  Sajita  Anna  and  the  English  Minis ici  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  the  two  Caiifornias.  .  .  .  The  English  Minister  has 
DO  doubt  in  this  matter  act^d  under  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment; it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of 
the  English  government  to  acquire  the  two  Califomias.  You  are 
aware  that  t&  English  erediton  have  now  a  mortgage  on  them  for 
twenty-six  miUions." 

The  reports  of  English  ambitions,  which  reached  Washing- 
ton and  the  American  public  from  Mexico,  were  ampfy 
supplemented  by  direct  information  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  upshot  of  the  situation  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
By  1845  there  were  few  Americans,  either  in  their  own 
oountiy  ot  in  Califomia,  who  were  not  honestly  convinced 
that  the  fate  of  the  trans-Rocky  Mountain  west  lay  in  the 
balance  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  same  conviction  prevailed  in  official  circles  and  grew 
stronger  as  the  months  passed  on. 

Two  questions  next  denumd  an  answei^to  what  extent 
were  these  reports  of  British  purpose  based  upon  substantial 
fact;  and  how  far  were  they  believed  and  acted  upon  by 
President  Polk  in  his  California  policy? 

The  first  question  can  be  answered  with  a  fair  degree  <tf 
definiteness.  At  the  time  the  California  situation  was 
approaching  a  crisis,  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  for 
once  in  its  long  histoiy,  had  become  temporarily  satiated 
with  colonial  possessions  and  was  not  keenly  enough  in- 
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terested  in  California  to  engage  in  an  active  campaign 
for  anneiaticm.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
petdst^t  rumors  of  British  plans  were  mere  products  of 
the  American  imagination,  manufactured  as  annexation 
propaganda,  or  the  result  of  national  hysteria.  For  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  report  of  this  idnd  of  any  consequ^ce 
had  behind  it  sufficient  truth  to  justify  its  acceptance  by 
the  American  public. 

The  wamix^  so  frequentiy  voiced,  that  Mexico  planned 
a  cession  of  California  to  England  to  cancel  or  guarantee 
her  debt  to  British  creditors,  rested  upon  an  official  agree- 
ment entered  into  in  1837.  Under  the  terms  of  this  arrange-  ^ 
ment,  English  holders  of  Mexican  bonds,  instead  of  being 
paid  in  cash,  a  commodity  of  which  Mexico  lived  in  chronic 
want,  were  to  be  given  land,  of  which  Mexico  had  an 
infinite  supply,  for  colonisation  purposes*  In  speaking  of  this 
plan  the  Britidi  Minister  to  Mexico,  Sir  Hidiard  Pakenham, 
after  calling  attention  to  the  impossibility  of  colonising 
other  portions  of  Mexico,  wrote  as  follows  in  the  summer 
of  1841: 

"I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  offering  greater  natural 
advantages  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  <X)lony  than  the 
province*  of  Upper  California;  while  its  commanding  position  on 
the  Pacific,  its  fine  harbours,  iis  forests  of  excellent  timber  for 
ship  building  as  well  as  for  every  other  purpose,  appear  to  me  to 
render  it  by  all  means  desirable  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
that  CaUfornia,  once  ceasing  to  belong  to  Mexico,  should  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  power  but  England;  and  the  present  debil- 
itated oondition  of  Mexico  and  the  gradual  increase  of  foreign 
population  in  California  render  it  probable  that  its  separation 
from  Mexico  will  be  effected  at  no  distant  period." 

The  project  urged  by  Pakenham  from  Mexico  City, 
as  previously  stated,  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  Aiiier- 
ican  anxiety.  Another  was  the  presence  of  the  Hudson  's 
Bay  Company  in  the  province.  This  company  was  not 
only  sending  trapping  parties  down  from  Oregon,  but  had 
recently  established  a  regular  trading  post  at  San  Francisco 
and  was  seekiog  large  grants  of  land  from  the  California 
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govemmeDt^  while  its  employees  were  cultivating  farms, 
building  milb,  and  otherwise  showing  their  intention 
making  the  company's  occupation  permanent.  That  this 
interest  in  the  political  future  of  Cahf oinia  was  not  a  mere 
figment  of  the  American  imagination  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  George  Simp- 
son, the  powerful  head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  was  then  on  a  torn*  around  the  world.  Incidentally, 
the  letter  was  designed  for  the  eyes  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
It  was  written  from  Honolulu  in  March,  1842,  after  Simp- 
son's  visit  to  the  San  Francisco  station.  In  it  he  said  of 
Cahfomia: 

"Tho  coiintrs^  from  its  natural  advantages,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  the  finest  iiarbor  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  capable,  as  it  Is  of  maintaining  a  population  of 
some  millions  of  agriculturists  might  become  invaluable  to  Great 
Britain  as  an  outlet  to  hqr  surplus  population,  as  a  stronghold  and 
protection  to  her  oommerce  and  interests  in  these  seas,  and  as  a 
market  for  her  manufactures;  and  as  the  principal  people  in  the 
countiy  and  indeed  the  whole  population  seem  anxious  to  be 
released  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  ...  I  have  reason  to 
believe  they  would  require  very  little  encouragement  to  declare 
their  independence  of  Mexico  and  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed  it  has  been  communicated 
to  mel  confidentialh',  and  T  feel  authorized  to  say  that  the  presence 
of  a  British  cruiser  on  the  coast  with  a  private  ji^suraTioe  of  pro- 
tect kui  from  Great  Britain  and  appointments  boino:  given  to  the 
present  higher  authorities  and  officials  which  would  not  involve  a 
larger  sum  than  a  few  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  would  be 
sufficient  inducement  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Mexico 
and  daim  the  protection  of  Qreat  Britain," 

This  ^ympatiietic  attitude  of  many  of  the  California  leaders 
towards  Great  Britian,  to  which  Simpson  referred,  was 
another  disturbing  element  to  the  American  peace  of  mind. 

The  activities  of  such  British  officials  as  the  '^^^glwb 
Minister,  P&kigiham,  in  Mexico  City;  of  Barron,  Consul 
at  Tepic;  and  of  Admiral  Seymour,  in  command  of  a  British 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  also  furnished  a  substantial  founda- 
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tkm  for  the  common  beliflf  tluil  England  had  dm&ffm  vptm 
Galifonua.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  indifferent 
attitiMle  of  the  British  government  itself  toward  the  province 
daring  this  period,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  most 
Britirii  officials,  both  in  Mexico  and  in  GaHfomia,  were  ^ 
active^  engaged,  either  with  outright  plans  for  annexation, 
or  with  measures  to  defeat  the  ambitions  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  tiiese  conditions,  it  would  Bern  both  natural  and 
excusable  for  Americans,  who  had  no  means  of  penetrating 
these  secrets  of  the  British  Cabinet,  to  accept  the  attitude  <rf 
the  English  agents  as  a  correct  index  of  the  purpose  of  the 
British  government,  especially  as  the  pecuiiar  tradition 
of  that  government  was  a  tradition  of  colonial  expansion. 

Nor  was  the  British  government  itself,  even  in  the  brief 
period  from  1842  to  1846,  when  she  seems  to  have  fallen 
away  temporarily  from  Iier  settled  miperial  policy,  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  annexation  of  Caufomia.  On  Decemb^ 
31,  1844,  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  then  held  the  Foreign  Office, 
wrote  Bankhead  at  Mexico  City  and  Barron  at  Tepic  in  a 
tone  veiy  similar  to  that  employed  by  Buchanan  in  his  letter 
to  Larkin  of  October  17, 1845.  Though  his  government  would 
not  aid  a  movement  for  independoace,  wrote  Aberdeen  in 
these  despatches,  nor  promise,  even  after  successful  revolt, 
the  protectorate  for  California  which  Barron  had  previously 
urged;  yet  it  was  none  of  the  business  of  the  British  gov* 
emment  to  discourage  such  a  rebellion,  nor  of  British  officials 
to  warn  Mexico  of  the  likelihood  of  its  occurrence.  Bank-- 
head,  indeed,  was  cautioned  specifically  against  giving  any 
information  about  California  affairs  to  Mexican  officials; 
and  Barron  was  instructed  to  make  the  Califomians  under^ 
stand  "  that  Great  Britian  would  view  with  much  dissatisfac- 
tion the  establishment  of  a  protectoral  power  over  California 
by  any  other  foreign  state." 

With  this  sketch  of  the  manifestations  of  English  inter- 
est in  California  before  Polk  came  into  office  for  a  back- 
ground, it  is  pertinent  to  ask  how  far  the  latter 's  policy  was 
influenced  by  the  possibility — or  rather  probability — of 
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British  deogns  conflictiiig  with  his  own  plans  of  annexation. 
The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  as  definite  as  the 
answer  to  a  mathematical  problem.  But  enough  evidence 
is  at  hand  to  show  that  nearly  eveiy  movement  Polk  made 
with  regard  to  California  was,  in  some  measure,  based  upon 
the  English  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  entirely  apart  from  ^e  California  issue, 
Polk's  suspicions  of  Great  Britian  were  fed  by  many  springs. 
The  Oregon  controverqy  had  not  bred  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
between  the  two  countries;  and  for  more  than  two  years  the 
press  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  been  carr>dng  on  a 
mutual  campaign  of  criticism  and  vituperation.  British 
influence  had  also  appeared  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in 
the  critical  issue  of  Texaa  annexation.  Besides  these  more 
definite  and  concrete  factors,  there  was  the  bitter  anti-British 
feelmg  so  prevalent  in  the  soutiiwest  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
day.  Polk,  prot^6,  friend,  and  political  diBKsiple  of  the  hero 
of  New  Orleans,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  overly  charita* 
ble  in  his  judgments  of  En^kh  policy. 

Polk's  plans  for  annexation  were  not  fully  matiu^  before 
reports  of  British  designs  on  California,  similar  to  those 
which  had  come  to  Tyler,  began  to  reach  Washington. 
The  administration's  agent,  William  S.  Parrott,  wrote  from 
Mexico  on  May  13,  1845: 

"Great  Britain  has  greatly  increased  her  Naval  Forces  in  the 
Pacific,  the  object  of  whidli  as  stated  is  to  take  possession  of  and 
hold  Upper  Califoniia,  m  case  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico." 

A  little  later  Parrott  also  called  Polk  s  attention  to  a  plan 
by  which  a  ''young  Irish  Prichi  by  I  lie  naine  of  McNamarrah" 
hoped  to  colonize  California  with  immigrants  from  his  owti 
country.  Late  in  1844  tlie  details  of  this  plan,  which  after- 
wards received  considerable  fame  as  the  cause  of  Fremont's 
activities  in  connection  with  the  settler  *s  revolt,  were  laid  be- 
fore Bankhead  who  had  taken  Pakenham's  place  as  British 
Minister  to  Mexico.  Bankhead  apparently  took  only  an  in- 
different interest  in  them;  but  McNamarrah  (or  McNamaraas 
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the  name  is  properly  spelled)  pressed  the  idea  so  successfully 
before  the  Mexican  government  that  he  was  permitted  to  go  to 
CaUfomia  to  carry  out  his  dream.  On  July  4, 1846,  so  Polk 
was  told,  the  CaUfomia  Assembly  voted  the  young  Irishman  a 
grant  of  3,000  leagues  for  colonizing  purposes.  This  act,  said 
Larkin,  the  President's  informant,  constituted  "a  new  feature 
in  English  policy  and  a  new  method  of  obtaining  California." 

Other  despatches  from  Mexico  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1845  brought  additional  reports  of  British  activities 
in  California.  But  the  most  vigorous  warning  on  the  sub- 
ject was  contained  in  a  communication  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  Larldn  at  Monterey.  This  despatch,  dated 
July  10, 1845,  was  received  at  Washington  ear^  in  October. 
Its  influence  upon  the  administration  was  strikin^y  shown 
in  much  of  the  correspondence  the  State  Departm^t  sub- 
sequently had  with  its  agents  both  in  Mexico  and  in  England. 

In  his  letter  Larkin  pointed  out  three  definite  instances 
of  British  activities  in  California.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  part  played  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the 
Micheitorena  revolution.  The  second  was  tiie  finandal 
aid  supplied  the  Mexican  government  by  two  British  houses 
in  Mexico  for  sending  an  expedition  to  put  down  any  revo- 
lution that  Americans  mi^t  oii;anize  in  the  province. 
And  the  third  was  the  appointment  of  a  British  agent,  who, 
ostensibly  serving  in  a  consular  capacity,  was  really  set  to 
cany  out  some  secret  plans  agaLost  ^e  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  California. 

The  British  agent,  to  whom  Larkin  referred  in  this  com- 
munication, was  James  Alexander  Forbes,  a  resident  of  ^ 
California  for  many  yeara.^  His  interest  in  extending 
JEfDglish  control  over  the  province  may  be  judged  from  the 
foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Barron  at 
Tepic,  on  September  4,  1844: 

*'I  feel  myself  in  dtity  bound  to  prevent  this  fine  country  from 
falling  into  the  haiuLs  of  any  other  foreign  power  than  that  of 
England.   I  repeat  that  it  ia  impossible  for  Mexico  to  hold  CaU- 

i  This  Forbes  was  not  the  author  of  the  History  of  CaUformOf  previousiy 
referred  to. 
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fonua  for  a  mudi  longer  peiMxt,  and  if  the  Govt  of  Qrest  Britain 
can  with  honor  to  itself  and  without  giving  umbrage  to  Mezioo,  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  Califoroiai  ...  I  should  presume  that  it 
tvould  be  impolitic  to  allow  any  other  nation  to  avail  itself  of  the 
present  critical  situation  in  CaUfomia  for  obtaining  a  footing  in 
this  oountiy.'^ 

Forbes  af ierwaids  showed  his  seal  on  England's  behalf  by 
oiganisiiig  jurUoB  favorable  to  British  interests  among  the 
Calif omians,  and  by  protesting  against  Fr(Smont's  presence 
in  the  province  at  the  time  of  the  Hawk's  Peak  affair. 

About  this  time,  also,  reports  came  to  the  administration 
of  another  movement,  the  success  of  which  would  quite 
certainly  defeat  American  ambitions  on  tiie  Padfic.  This 
was  the  plan  of  establishing  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  and 
calling  in  a  European  prince  to  occupy  the  newly  created 
throne.  John  Black,  United  States  Consul  in  Mexico  City, 
first  drew  Polk's  attention  to  the  movement  in  a  despatch 
dated  December  30,  1845.  According  to  the  report,  a 
revolution  had  already  been  started  to  carry  out  the  mon- 
archist program  which  France,  Spain,  and  England  were 
pledged  to  support.  As  a  matt<?r  of  fact,  both  Bankhead, 
the  British  Minister,  and  Aberdeen,  were  well  disposed 
toward  the  movement,  and  as  corroboration  of  Blark's 
report,  word  came  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  Ix>a- 
don,  Louis  11.  McLane,  that  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
were  planning  "to  compose  the  Mexican  troul)]e  by  giving 
her  a  Muiiarchial  form  of  government  and  supplying  the 
monarch  from  one  of  their  own  faiuily/'  It  was  afterwards 
rumored  that  the  new  sovereign  would  be  the  Spanish 
prince,  Henrj^,  the  rejected  suitor  of  Queen  Isabella. 

What  McLane  and  Black  had  written  was  further  con- 
firmed by  despatrches  from  Dimond,  American  Consul  at 
Vera  Cruz;  and  later  by  reports  from  John  Slidell.  The 
chief  object  in  setting  up  this  monarchy,  according  to  semi- 
official information,  was  to  defeat  the  Texas  and  California 
program  of  the  United  States  by  European  intervention. 

While  these  various  reports  were  reaching  Washington, 
and  the  British  agents  in  Mexico  were  vigorously  urging 
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the  importance  of  the  CaUfornia  situation  upon  their  home 
government,  tho  Afpxiran  representatives  in  T.ondon  were 
anxiously  seeking  Eri^iis}!  aid  to  defeat  tlir  prot^t^fi  of  the 
United  States.  The  I^riti^h  Cabinet,  by  this  time  bravely 
over  its  indifTeirtuT  to  tlie  fate  of  California,  was  almost 
as  e:.i^er  as  Mexico  to  find  some  cnnrse  of  action  which, 
whilo  not  involving  war,  would  effectually  block  American 
expaii.->i()a  on  the  ParifiP.  The  Moxiraii  rcpro^^ontiitix'e  in 
Tx»ndon,  who  bore  the  interest  in name  of  Alurphy,  beheved 
that  if  the  Oregon  qiirstion  were  ourc  adjusted  and  Enp^Iand 
conld  secure  t  he  slic;htest  cofiperation  fj-orn  France,  sfu*  w ouhl 
not  l)alk  even  at  the  ase  of  force  to  prevent  California  from 
faihrif^  into  American  hands. 

Various  plans  were  brougiit  fonvard  by  the  British  and 
Mexican  diph;mats  under  which  England,  while  remaining 
nommally  at  peace,  might  be  inadp  the  custodian  of  Califor- 
nia, especially  in  case  of  war  between  ALexico  and  the  Urnted 
States.  One  of  these  railed  for  the  cession  of  5(),()( )(),()()()  acres 
of  land  in  the  province  to  a  British  company;  another,  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Aberdeen,  iruolved  the  estabhahment  of  an 
independent  government  in  (  "alifomia,  which  should  be  rec- 
ognized by  Mexico  and  i:;tiarantpod  by  England  and  France. 

In  California,  aFo,  affairs  were  progressing  in  a  way  to 
give  increasinLi;  rtason  for  uneasiness  to  the  American 
go\ crjeiuent,  could  they  iiave  been  fully  known.  Here  the 
leaders  in  the  British  cause  were  James  Forbes,  Vice- 
Consul,  and  Admiral  Seymonr  of  the  Englijili  fleet.  Seymour, 
es])ecially,  was  anxious  to  secure  thn  consent  of  his  superiors 
for  active  measures  In  (he  California  issue:  but  owing  to 
the  nature  of  his  instructions  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
sending  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Juno,  undrv  Captain  Blake, 
to  California  waters  to  counteract  so  far  as  possible  the 
growiiiiz;  peril  of  American  intrigue.  Blake  carried  out  his 
orders,  with  the  aid  of  Forbes,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
working  especially  to  influence  Pio  Pico  and  other  southern 
leaders  against  the  idea  of  an  American  protectorate. 

Ab(jut  this  time,  also,  a  call  ^^  as  issued  b}'  the  California 
officials  for  a  meeting  at  Santa  Barbara  on  June  15th,  1846|  of 
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a  ama^  general  to  deai.,with  the  desperate  situation  which 
the  province  faced.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  this 
assembly  would  declare  Califorma  independent  and  seek 
the  protection  of  some  outside  power— England,  France, 
or  the  United  States.^ 

Leamingof  this,  Admiral  Seganour  himself  sailed  from  San 
Bias  to  California  to  make,  if  possible,  a  last  stand  for  the 
British  cause.  The  die,  however,  had  aheady  been  cast. 
When  Seymour  reached  Monterey,  he  found  Commodore 
Sloat  securely  in  possession,  and  the  American  flag  floating 
over  the  quiet  town. 

Enougb  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  President  Polk 
had  ample  reason  for  believmg  that  England  was  deter- 
mined to  possess  CaJlifomia.  While  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence to  ^ow  that  he  deliberately  brou^t  on  the  Mejdoan 
War  as  a  means  of  defeating  this  contingency,  by  haatening 
American  occupation  of  the  province^  there  is  at  least 
sufficient  grounds  to  make  sudi  reasoning  wholly  logicaL 
And  whether  one  is  warranted  in  going  quite  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  report  of  British  activities  in  California  led 
the  administration  to  turn  from  a  waiting  policy  (which 
gave  every  evidence  of  eventual  success  had  the  Eni^ish 
factor  been  removed),  to  one  of  immediate  conquest,  &ere 
at  least  runs  through  all  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  time  an  insistent  note  of  alarm  over  this  threatened 
danger. 

In  Buchanan's  despatch  of  October  17, 1845,  ^pointing 
Larkin  Polk's  confidential  agent,  great  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  British  interests  in  California.  Larkin  is  repeatedly 
warned  to    exert  the  greatest  vigilance  "  to  prev«it  a 


'Tlio  French  Rovprnment,  like 
the  British  and  the  Aiiierican,  cher- 
iBbed  its  own  ambitbns  to  acquire 
CaUfomta.  It  contented  itaelf,  how- 
ever, aside  from  diplomatic  maneuv- 
ering in  Mexico,  with  sending  an 
occasional  reprpsontative  to  investi- 
gate conditions  in  the  province.  Tho 
most  important  of  these,  aiiet  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  regime,  were 
Petit  ThouarH  and  Dufiot  de  Mofras. 


The  former,  in  command  of  the 
frigate  VeniM,  in  which  he  waa  mak- 
ing a  'voyife  around  the  world  for 
scientific  purpows,  touched  on  the 
California  coast  in  1837.  Mofras 
came  direct  from  Mexico  on  a  quasi- 
official  mission  in  1841.  Both  Mofras 
and  Petit  Thouars  afterwards  pub- 
Indied  interesting  accounts  of  their 
ofaeervatiiMie  anil  eqieiieiioe  in  Calt- 
fomia. 
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European  nation  from  acquiring  possession  of  the  pro\'inne; 
and  assured,  in  the  most  definite  language,  that  the  President 
"could  not  view  with  indiflercnce  the  transfer  of  California 
to  Great  I^ritain  or  any  other  European  Power." 

Similarly.  AI(;Lane,  the  American  Aniba>.sador  at  London, 
was  told  that  a  great  flame  'Vould  be  kindled  througiiout 
the  Union  should  Great  Britain  obtain  a  cession  of  Cali- 
fornia from  Mexico  or  attempt  to  take  possession  of  that 
pro\ince."  Shdell,  having  been  informed  that  the  United 
States  would  use  ev^ery  means  to  prevent  California  from 
falling  into  European  hands,  was  instructed  to  ascertain 
whether  Mexico  had  any  intention  of  ceding  it  to  France 
or  England  and  to  exert  all  liih  energies  "to  prevent  an  act, 
which  if  consummated,  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States." 

In  Polk's  public  utterances,  also,  this  foar  of  Englisii  ad- 
vance into  the  province  found  a  foremost  place.  Indeed  it 
-became  the  distinct  motive  for  his  re-affirmation  and  en- 
largement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine-  -one  of  the  first  steps, 
incidenlally,  by  which  that  famous  policy  has  grown  to 
its  present  significant  position.  And  certainly  there  was  no 
trace  of  hypocrisy  in  Polk's  words  when  lie  thus  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  War,  regarding  the  acquisitiou  of 
Califomia; 

"The  tmmenBe  valu^  of  oeded  territory  does  not  oonaist  alone  in 
the  mnount  of  mon^  for  which  the  public  lands  may  be  sold  .  .  . 
the  fact  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  Union  and  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  a  European  power,  constitutes  ample  indemnity  for  the 
past." 

One  wonders,  indeed,  what  might  have  been  the  effect 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  if,  during  those  critical  - 

months  preceding  the  Mexican  War,  a  more  hnperialistic 
cabinet  had  come  into  power  in  England  and  a  less  resolute 
man  had  been  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  chapter  has  been  based  chiefly  on  the  monograph  of  Cleland, 
already  cited;  and  on  Adams,  E.  D.,  British  interesU  in  CaHformOf 
in  the  American  historiooL  review,  XIV,  744-763. 
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THE  BBAB  FIM  BBVai/F 

PRIOB  to  the  Mexican  War,  the  American  residents  of 
Califorma  were  divided  into  two  distinct  claases*  In  Mon- 
terey  and  other  coast  ports,  and  in  the  interior  around  Los 
Angeles,  were  many  American  merchants  and  some  land* 
holders  who  had  become  closely  identified  through  businees 
relations,  friendship,  or  even  marriage,  with  prominent 
California  famihes.  Many  of  these  Americans,  indeed  had 
become  naturalised  Mexican  citizens*  Such  men  might  r^sard 
the  Caiifomian  as  inefficient  in  government  and  neglectful 
of  great  economic  opportimities;  but  they  neither  despised 
him  as  an  individual  nor  feared  him  as  a  ruler.  And  if  inde- 
pendence were  to  be  sought,  they  preferred  to  make  conmum 
cause  with  him  against  Mexico,  rather  than  to  treat  him  as 
an  enemy. 

The  other  class  of  American  settlers,  howevi^,  were  of  a 
veiy  different  mind.  Coming  to  California  from  the  frontier 
states  of  the  west  and  southwest,  they  brought  with  them  an 
instinctive  prejudice  agamst  eveiything  ni  ^lanisfa  origin — 
a  prejudice  somewhat  older  than  Amencan  independence^ 
bmn  of  all  sorts  id  influences— of  racial  diffmnces,  of  con- 
flicting territorial  daims,  of  bitter  religious  animostties, 
of  border  conflicts,  of  historical  tradition,  of  contempt  and 
hatred  which  had  thev  origm,  perchance,  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Brake  and  Hawkins,  when  English  freebooters  looted 
ibB  Spanish  treasure  ships,  and  yrhm  En^^ish  sailors  died 
of  namelcBB  tortures  in  S[Maiish  jails. 

This  attitude  was  particularly  characteristic  of  the  settlers 
of  the  Sacramento  Vall^.  Forming  almost  a  community 
by  themselveB  and  having  but  little  contact  with  the  native 
Califomians,  they  were  restive  under  Mexican  authority 
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and  over-aiixious  to  assert  their  Anglo-Saxon  superiority. 
Anioiig  them,  too,  were  the  bitter  memories  of  the  recent 
atrocities  of  Mexican  troops  in  Texas — memories  u  liich  even 
to-day  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  IvdS  scarcely  ef- 
faced from  the  border  states.  Consequently,  with  all  the  self- 
assurance  of  the  American  settlers  along  the  Sacramento, 
there  was  intermingled  a  deep-seated  fear  of  the  fate  that 
miglit  await  them  if  the  California  officials,  through  treachery 
or  surprise,  should  get  the  foreigners  of  the  province  com- 
pletely undei  their  control. 

Indeed,  wliiie  the  Californians  as  a  whole  never  dreamed 
of  resorting  to  such  harsh  measures  to  hold  the  Americans 
in  check,  some  color  was  given  to  this  fear  by  a  few  isolated 
instances.  More  than  one  fur  trader,  like  Smith  and  the 
Patties  in  the  preceding  decade,  had  been  unpleasantly 
dealt  with  on  the  ground  that  he  had  \nolated  some  pro- 
vision of  Mexican  law.  More  n  cently  stiil,  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  foreit^iiers  had  been  brutally  seized  and  setit 
to  Mexico  by  the  California  authorities.  The  details  of 
this  incident,  commonly  spoken  of  a»  the  Graham  affair, 
were  briefly  as  follows: 

In  the  spring  of  1840  rumor  got  abroad  that  a  nuniljer  of 
foreigners,  American  trappers  chif^fly,  with  some  English 
citizens  of  rather  undesirable  reputation,  were  planning  a 
movcriient  for  independence.  These  men  were  in  California 
without  passports,  contrary  to  Mexican  law;  but  they 
might  have  staid  on  urmiolested,  as  did  many  another 
foreigner  in  violation  of  the  same  law,  if  they  hail  not  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  loeal  officials.  T>'pical  of  the 
lot  was  Isaac  Grahain,  the  Tennessee  trapper,  whose  name 
ha^^  already  appeared  in  these  pages  in  another  connection. 
Like  many  another  American  of  his  calling,  Graiiam  liad 
little  regard  for  the  dignity  of  California  law,  and  probably 
less  respect  for  those  empowered  to  administer  it.  He  had 
also  intermeddled  with  local  pohtics  and  acquired  consider- 
able fame  for  his  participation  in  the  revolution  of  1836. 
His  attitude  had  subsequently  become  so  domineering  that 
Alvarado  and  CastrO;  whom  he  had  supported  in  the  revolu- 
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tion,  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  kind  by  any 
means  at  their  command. 

Accordingly  one  night,  when  Graham  was  asleep,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  under  Castro's  orders  surrounded  his  cabin, 
and  when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway,  fired  point  blank  at 
the  startled  American.  Luckily  for  Graham,  none  of  these 
shots  took  effect,  though  his  shirt  was  burned  by  the  powder 
in  a  number  of  places.  He  was  then  unceremoniously 
seized  and  earned  off  to  jail.  In  similar  manner,  about  a 
hundred  other  foreigners  were  arrested  in  various  parts  of 
California  and  thrown  into  prison. 

After  a  farcical  trial,  some  foj  t y  of  the  prisoners  were  then 
placed  in  irons  and  siiipped  down  the  coast  to  San  Bias, 
suffering  severely  on  the  voj^age  from  harsh  treatment  and 
because  of  insufficiency  of  food,  water,  and  fresh  air.  Upon 
reaching  Tepic,  they  were  kept  in  confinement  while  their 
case  was  being  disposed  of  in  Mexico  City.  Here  the  pressure 
of  the  British  and  American  governments  was  effectually 
exerted  to  secure  their  release  ;  and  Cli  aham  and  many  of  his 
companions  were  returned  to  California  at  Mexican  ex- 
pense. In  addition,  nearly  all  the  victims  of  the  affair  filed 
large  daims  ag^ainst  the  Mexican  government  for  their 
illegal  arrest  and  iiarsii  treatment. 

While  this  episode  undoubtedly  left  some  bitter  memories, 
and  created  an  uneasy  fear  among  the  foreign  residents 
of  California,  it  was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  general 
attitude  of  California  officials  toward  American  sett  lei's. 
Some  measures,  it  is  true,  were  tentatively  proposed  to 
restrict  the  overland  immigration,  but  these  nearly  all 
originated  in  Mexico,  and  found  expression  only  in  high 
sounding  proclamations,  or  in  decrees  that  the  Caiiiormaus 
would  not,  or  could  not  enforce. 

In  fact  thp  u Illy  proposals  of  any  consequence  that  mij5:ht 
have  exerted  serious  influence  upon  the  status  of  foreia;nei>; 
were  a  recommendation  by  ^'a]lpjo  and  Castro  to  purchase 
New  Helvetia  from  Sutter,  and  a  plan  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  send  an  ex7)edition  into  California  to  keep  the 
activities  of  foreigners  confined  to  proper  bounds.  The 
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posfiession  of  Sutter's  Fort,  because  of  its  strategic  location, 
would  have  given  the  Californians  an  important  check  on 
overland  immigration  and  an  effective  control  of  the  foreign 
settlers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Similarly,  a  well- 
equipped,  properly  disciplined  force  of  Mexican  troops  (if 
such  a  thing  existed)  might  easily  have  dampened  revolu- 
tionary ardor  among  the  Americans,  or  at  least  kept  it 
from  blazing  forth  into  action. 

Neither  of  these  measures,  however,  brought  forth  any 
practical  reBults.  The  proposal  to  purchase  New  Helvetia 
was  buried  somewhere  in  the  vast  graveyard  of  the  Mexican 
archives.  And  though  an  e]q>edition  was  actually  gotten 
under  way  by  the  central  government  to  save  Califoniia, 
it  broke  down  before  leaving  Mexico  under  endless  charges 
of  corruption  and  mismanagement.  And  the  vagabond 
troops  of  which  it  was  composed  (who  would  have  been  an 
aggravation  instead  of  a  help  had  they  reached  their 
destination)  found  ready  employment  under  the  standard 
of  revolt  which  Paredes  was  just  then  raising  against 
Herrera. 

The  Califomians  themselves,  like  the  home  government, 
made  no  practical  efforts  to  check  the  growth  of  foreign 
domination.  Juntas  were  held  and  wordy  proclamations 
issue  <1  without  number.  But  the  frontiers  remained  un- 
guarded; and  the  settlers,  after  the  Graham  episode,  did 
ahnost  as  they  pleased.  Naturally,  however,  the  assumption 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  was  resented  by  the 
Califoniia  aristocracy.  Thus,  Guerrero  evidoitly  voiced  a 
eommoQ  sentiment,  when  he  wrote  Castro  early  in  1840 
that  the  Americans  apparently  held  the  idea  that  because 
God  made  the  world  and  them  also,  that  what  there  was  in 
the  world  bebnged  to  them  as  sons  of  God.  And  Castro, 
probably  in  some  heat,  declared  before  an  assembly  at 
Monterey, 

"  these  Americans  are  so  contriving  that  some  day  they  will 
build  ladders  to  touch  the  sky,  and  once  in  the  heavens  they  will 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  universe  and  even  the  color  of  the 
stars." 
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Yet  neither  Guerrero  nor  Castro  nor  any  one  else  put  forth  a 
(i(  finite  effort  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  changing  the 
destiny  of  California. 

As  has  been  said,  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  over  California, 
as  every  one  but  the  Mexicans  saw,  was  at  an  end  by  1846. 
She  could  no  kniger  command  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects 
there  by  force,  nor  hold  it  by  affection.  At  the  same  time, 
Polk's  second  plan  of  acquiring  C^alifomia,  through  the 
initiflti^'c  of  native  U])]  ising  or  of  peaceful  separation  from 
Mexico,  had  before  it  e\  eiy  pro^jxH^t  of  success.  At  this 
juncture  oreurred  the  Bear  Flag  Re\'olt.  This  movement, 
though  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  turning  point  in  California 
destiny,  was  actually  shorn  of  much  of  its  importance  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War.  Tradition,  however, 
has  given  it  a  significance  which  cannot  be  ignored.  To 
the  popular  mind,  at  least,  it  will  probably  always  stand 
as  the  very  embodiment  of  pioneer  spirit  and  the  decisive 
stroke  by  which  California  was  saved  to  the  United  States. 

The  hrst  participants  in  the  revolt  consisted  of  a  handful  of 
landholders  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  a  somewhat 
larger  nmnber  of  hunters  and  trappers  from  the  same  region. 
Less  than  thirty-five  men  took  part  in  the  InitiaL  phase  of 
the  movement;  but  back  of  these,  lending  them  something 
more  than  moral  support,  stood  John  G.  Fremont  and  the 
members  of  his  well  armed  exploring  expedition. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
just  what  relations  Fremont  and  his  command  sustained 
to  the  actual  revolt.  The  question  is  probably  the  most 
hotly  debated  point  in  Catifomia  history,  nor  is  anything 
like  unanimous  agreement  upon  it  ever  likely  to  be  attained. 
The  facts,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  are  these. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  Fremont,  with  a  party  of  sixty-two 
men,  six  of  whom  were  Delaware  Indians,  started  from  St. 
Louis  on  a  third  exploring  expedition  b^nd  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  ostensible  object  of  this  undertaking  was 
to  discover  the  most  feasible  route  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific.  But  coupled  with  this  purpose  was  an 
ever  growing  desire  on  Fremont's  part  to  revisit  CaUfonua 
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and  to  emmhie  In  more  detail  a  oountiy  over  which  he  had 
already  become  an  ardent  enthusiast. 

The  party  reached  Walker's  Lake  when  winter  was  al* 
ready  at  hand.  Food  was  none  too  plentiful,  and  the  danger 
o!  becoming  snow-bound  In  the  Sierras  led  to  a  division 
of  the  comfMoiy.  Fifteen  men  under  Fr&nont  set  out  to 
cross  the  mountains  to  Sutter's;  the  main  body  of  the 
expedition,  under  command  of  Joseph  Walker,  skirted  the 
mountains  southward,  intending  to  cross  from  Owen's 
Valley  into  the  San  Joaquin  through  Walker  Pass.  It  was 
understood  that  the  two  parties  should  come  together  again 
as  soon  as  Fr(5mont  could  procure  supplies  from  Sutter's 
establishment  and  make  Ids  way  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  San  Joaquin.  The  rendezvous  was  lixed  at  a  stream 
kiiuvvu  to  the  explorer-s  as  the  "River  of  the  Lake." 

Crossing  the  Sierras  without  noteworthy  incident,  Fre- 
mont secured  the  needed  supplies  from  the  obliging  Sutter 
and  then  hurried  on  to  the  appointed  meeting  place  with 
the  company  under  Walker.  Reaching  the  banks  of  the 
King's  River,  w^hich  he  took  to  be  the  stream  agreed  upon 
as  the  meeting  place,  and  finding  no  signs  of  the  other  party, 
Frdmont  waited  several  days,  vainly  hoping  for  Walker's 
appearance,  and  then  retraced  his  way  to  Sutter's.  Leav- 
ing his  men  here  with  instructions  to  proceed  later  to  Yerba 
Buena,  Fremont  accompanied  Leidesdorff,  the  United 
States  Vice-Consul,  to  Yerba  Buena  and  Monterey.  At 
Monterey  he  was  entertainofl  by  Larkin,  from  whom  he 
learned  much  concerning  conditions  in  California. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  while  Frt'iiioiit  was  still  at  Mon- 
terey, Prefect  Manuel  Castro  pointedly  inquired  of  Larkin 
what  American  soldiers  were  doing  in  the  province  without 
permission  from  tbo  California  officials.^  Fremont  replied 
to  Castro's  communication  in  a  frank,  conciliatory  man- 
ner, explaining  that  his  expedition  was  purely  scientific  in 
its  character  and  that  most  of  his  men  liad  been  left  in 

In  his  note  ra.strf)  referred  only  no  reference  to  the  lanrer  party  under 

to  the  members  of  Fremont's  com-  Walker,  whoae  presence  in  the  prov- 

pany,  which  by  this  time  was  en-  ince  was  aa  yet  iinlmown  to  the  Gal* 

camped  aft  Ycna  Buoia,  and  made  ifomiane. 
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the  unsettled  interior  of  the  provmoei  while  he  and  a  few 
'  companions  had  oome  to  Monterey  merely  to  purehase 
badly  needed  supplies  for  a  continuation  of  their  explonir 
tions  to  Oregon.  These  assurances,  which  were  afterwards 
reiterated  to  Alvaiado,  quieted,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
uneasiness  of  the  Califomians,  and  they  accordingly  gave 
Fremont  permission  to  winter  in  the  province,  provided 
he  kept  his  men  away  from  the  coast  settlements. 

While  Fr6mont  was  thus  occupying  his  time  at  Monterey, 
Walker  and  liLs  command  were  encamped  on  the  Kern  river, 
many  miles  south  of  the  King's,  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  their  lost  commander  and  the  provisions  he  had  gone 
in  search  of,  when  the  two  comj^anies  separated  east  of  the 
Sierras.  After  three  weeks  of  fruitless  waiting,  Walker  then 
moved  northward,  expecting  to  find  Fremont  at  Sutter's  Fort. 

Upon  reaching  the  Calaveras  River,  however.  Walker 
learned  from  a  chance  hunter  that  Fremont  w  as  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  (whither  he  had  gone  from  Monterey  intending 
to  return  to  the  San  .Joa(  luin  on  another  search  for  Walker) ; 
and  here  the  two  companies  came  together  about  the  middle 
of  February,  1846.  The  combined  force  then  temporarily 
encamped  on  the  Laguna  rancho,  south  of  San  Jos6.  After 
only  a  short  stay  in  this  locality,  the  party  began  to  move 
leisurely  toward  the  coast;  and  aft^r  crossing  the  Santa 
Cruz  "Mountains  by  way  of  Los  Gatos,  went  into  camp  in 
the  Salinas  Valleyi  some  twenty  or  twenty-hve  miles  from 
Monterey. 

It  is  not  certain  what  course  Fremont  intended  to  pursue 
from  this  point  onward.  There  is  some  reaFon  to  belic\  o 
that  lie  i)lanned  to  travel  down  the  coast  to  Santa  Barbara; 
or  peihaps  to  spend  a  few  weeks  (until  the  Oregon  route 
should  be  clear  of  snow)  in  the  little  valley  of  the  Coast 
Range  near  Sahnas,  which  had  seemed  so  like  paradise 
to  the  half  starved  immigrants  of  the  Chiles-Walker  party 
a  few  years  before.  But  whatever  his  purpose,  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  thought  that  the  presence  of  the  company  near 
Monterey  would  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  his  under- 
standing with  the  California  officials. 
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Hie  Americaro  were  surprised  and  considerably  angered, 
therefore,  when  peremptory  orders  came  from  the  authorities 
at  Monterey  to  leave  the  provmoe  immediately,  or  take  the 
consequences.  Ftto^mt,  though  perhaps  technically  in  the 
wrong,  refused  to  obey  this  blunt  demand; and  moving  his 
camp  to  the  top  of  a  nearby  hill,  known  as  Hawk's  Peak,  pre- 
pared to  resist  whatever  force  the  Galifomians  might  bring 
against  him. 

The  expected  attack,  however,  did  not  develop.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  bluster  and  the  mustering  of  a  considerable 

force  by  the  Galifomians.  But  inasmuch  as  the  demonstra- 
tion was  probably  gotten  up  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  Mexican 
government,  or  to  quiet  the  protests  of  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  against  the  presence  of  the  Americans  in  California, 

no  actual  hostilities  took  place.  Fremont,  after  waiting 
some  three  or  four  days,  withdrew  under  cover  of  darkness 
from  his  fortifie<l  position  and  starteil  for  Oregon  by  way 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento.* 

While  the  Hawk's  Peak  affair  in  itself  amounted  to  little, 
its  results  were  most  unfortunate.  The  distrust  and  antip- 
athy of  Fremont's  company  towaid  the  Califomiaus  were 
greatly  increased;  and  the  feeUngs  of  the  latter  were  corre- 
spondingly ruffled  and  outraged.  Among  the  American 
settlers  in  the  Sacramento,  also,  the  incident  created  much 
excitement,  and  it  was  persistently  rumored  that  the  govern- 
ment had  planned  to  expel  or  seize  all  foreign  residents  in 
the  province.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  tiie  episode  was  one 
of  the  most  direct  causes  of  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt. 

Not  long  after  the  Hawk's  Peak  episode,  a  messenger 
from  Washington  reached  Monterey.  This  was  Lieutenant 
Archibald  H.  Gillespie  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made  as  the  bearer  of  a 
copy  of  Buchanan*s  dispatch  to  T,arkin,  and  as  a  confidential 
agent  of  the  Auk  lican  government.  Though  Gillespie  had 
destroyed  Buchanan's  letter,  he  had  brought  most  of  his 

'On  the  oj)p()sif('  page  apptiuni  a  aj^iast  Fn'rnont.  Neither  the  orig- 
photographic  reproduction  of  a  trans-  inal  nor  a  trmnslatioiiof  the  proclan^ 
htion   ol   GmUo's   profllMWtion     lion  baa  before  bom  puWiibed. 
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other  papers  through  iinhanned.  AmongfhfiBemsapaiskBt 
of  lettere  for  Fremont  from  Senator  llionias  H.  Benton^ 
BMnont's  influential  fatherdii^w. 

After  a  stay  of  only  two  days  at  Monterey  Gilkspie 
hastened  on  to  Yeiba  Buena  where  he  remained  a  short 
time  with  tibe  Ameriean  'N^ce-Gonsul,  W.  A.  Lddeedoiffi 
and  thai  set  out  to  overtake  John  O.  Fremont.  The  ktter, 
after  reaching  the  San  Joaquin,  had  moved  northward  at  a 
leisurely  pace,  reaching  the  Klamath  Lake  region  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Here  Gillespie  overtook  the  party,  and 
besides  deJivering  to  Frteont  the  Benton  letters,  acquainted 
him  with  the  nature  of  Larkin's  confidential  appointment 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Polk  administraticni,  so  far  as 
Gillespie  himself  understood  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  information  and  despatehes 
brought  by  Gillespie  caused  a  radical  change  in  Fr^ooont's 
plans.  Instead  of  continuing  his  route  to  the  Columbia, 
he  resdved  on  an  immediate  return  to  California.  This 
course  was  dictated  by  common  sense  and  lay  plainly  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Incidentally,  it  coincided  with  Fremont's 
own  desires;  but  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could  scarcely 
have  gone  serenely  on  his  way  to  Oregon,  knowdng  that 
events,  in  which  his  government  was  vitally  concerned, 
were  rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis  in  California,  and  that  his 
presence  there  might  change  the  destiny  of  the  province. 

Fremont  has  been  pretty  severely  handled  by  his  critics  .  ^ 
for  this  abmpt  return  from  Oregon.   He  liirnseK  testified  \ 
that  he  was  led  to  believe,  through  certain  'enigmatic  and 
obscure'*  piussages  in  the  letters  from  Benton — pa.ssages 
written,  as  he  says,  in  a  pre-arranc^ed  code — that  California 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  slipping  into  British  hands  and 
that  the  administration  expected  him  to  act  on  his  own  I 
initiative  to  forestall  such  an  eventuality. 

Whether  Fremont  was  right  or  wrong  in  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  situation  is  really  immatmal.  The  true  justifica- 
tion for  his  return  to  California  lay  not  in  what  he  read 
between  the  lines  of  Benton's  letters;  but  in  the  simple  fact 
that  a  trusted  agent  of  the  United  States  government,  the 
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confidential  repimntative  of  the  State  Department  and  of 
the  President  himaelf,  had  travelled  poet-haste  more  than 
five  hundred  miles,  from  San  Frandaoo  to  Oregon,  through  a 
dangenniB  and  ahnost  unbroken  wOdemeee,  to  overtake  the 
exploring  party  and  urge  its  return  to  the  Mexican  province. 
Unlees  GiUeque  made  this  joumey  for  his  health,  or  out  of 
mere  whim,  or  for  some  other  ridiculous  purpose,  ¥t6tDxmt 
had  no  option  in  the  matter.  It  was  his  unmistakable 
duty  to  turn  back  to  California. 

When  Gillespie  and  Frteont  reached  the  Sacramento, 
after  a  serious  brush  with  the  Klamath  Indians,  th^y 
encamped  at  the  MarysviDe  Buttes,  above  the  junction  of 
the  Feather  and  Sacramento  RiverB.  Here  rumors  came  to 
them  of  intended  hostilities  by  the  Galifomians  against  the 
American  residents  in  the  valley.  There  may  or  may  not 
have  been  truth  in  these  reports;  but  even  if  the  intentions 
of  the  native  leadm  had  been  unfriendly,  it  is  doubtful, 
owing  to  the  confusion  in  the  provincial  government,  if 
th^  could  have  made  any  serious  move  against  Ihe  foreign 
settilers.  Naturally,  however,  the  Americans  viewed  the 
situation  with  a  good  deal  of  concern,  especially  as  the  hostile 
dononstration  against  Fremont  in  the  Hawk's  Peak  aSair 
was  still  vividly  before  them. 

This  uneasiness  gave  place  to  actual  alarm  when  informa- 
rion,  apparently  authentic,  spread  through  the  valley  that 
'  a  company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  CalifomianB  was 
advancing  toward  the  Sacramento,  burning  houses,  driving 
off  cattie,  and  destroying  the  grain.  In  the  face  of  this  sup- 
posed danger,  the  scattered  settlers  in  the  vaQey  hastily 
came  together  to  effect  a  miUtaiy  organisation.  The  natural 
rendesvous  was  Frtoont's  camp,  where  sixty  or  more  well 
disciplined  men  already  furnished  the  nucleus  for  an  effect- 
ive resistance  agBinst  any  force  the  Galifomians  might  have 
at  their  command. 

The  position  of  Fremont  in  this  emergency  was  sur- 
rounded by  some  embarrassment.  Having  learned  probata 
as  much  as  Gillespie  himself  knew  of  the  plans  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  believing  that  Galifomia  must  be  secured  aa 
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quickly  as  pOBsible  to  prevent  its  aeisure  by  Great  Britain 
(for  in  spite  of  much  argument  to  the  contrary  IV^mont 
was  evidently  sincere  in  this  conviction),  the  American 
commander  faced  a  difficult  probleuL  If  he  took  an  active 
part  in  organising  a  settler's  revolt,  he  would  not  only  lend 
the  uprising  the  official  sanction  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment; but  would  also  lay  himself  op^  to  severe  censure,  and 
perhaps  punishment,  in  case  the  administration  later  dis- 
avowed tile  movement. 

The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  was  equally  serious.  If 
the  revolt  collapsed  because  Fremont  failed  to  support  it, 
and  the  American  settlers  should  be  killed  or  driven  out 
of  the  province — a  fate  Fr&nont  evidently  feared  for  them 
— not  only  would  the  blame  for  this  rest  upon  his  shoulders, 
but  also  the  greater  reproach,  as  he  saw  it,  of  standing 
irresolutely  by  while  California  passed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  United  States  into  the  waiting  hands  of  England. 

Fremont's  course  in  the  emergency  has  been  the  object 
both  of  unreasonable  criticism  and  of  exaggerated  praise. 
He  did  not  save  California  by  his  presence  in  the  Sacramento, 
nor  did  he  take  an  active  part  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Bear 
Flag  movement  ;  but  he  did  niakc  the  latter  possible  by 
giving  it  his  moral  support  and  by  secret  promises  of  aid  if 
his  assistance  should  be  required.  How  far  he  wiis  actually 
responsible  for  fomenting  the  revolt  is  one  of  those  disputed 
points  upon  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  agreement. 
Putting  all  partisanship  aside,  and  acknowleilging  that 
personal  ambition  probably  played  its  part,  the  fair  minded 
historian  must  still  acknowledge  that  Fremont,  viewing  the 
situation  in  the  light  of  what  he  knew  of  California  condi- 
tions and  believing  that  President  Polk  had  determined 
upon  the  acquisition  of  California,  ])ursued  a  perfectly 
natural  and  not  altogether  blameworthy  course.  Unfortu- 
nately, claims  later  made  on  his  behalf  were  far  beyond  his 
actual  performances,  and  his  reputation  suffered  much  in 
consequence. 

The  first  hri;  tile  act  of  the  Bear  Flag  uprising  was  the 
seizure  of  a  baud  of  horses  which  were  being  driven  from 
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Sonoma  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  for  the  use  of  General 
Castro.  Rumor  reached  the  AmericaDS  at  Frteont's  camp 
that  these  animals  were  to  be  employed  in  the  threatened 
eqsedition  against  ^  settlers  of  the  Sacramento.  Encour- 
aged doubtless  by  Frtoont,  about  a  dosen  men  under  the 
leadership  of  Ezekiel  Merritt  started  out  to  intercept  the 
drove.  They  succeeded,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
in  surprising  the  small  guard  under  Francisco  Arce  and  took 
from  them  the  greater  part  of  the  horses.  These  they 
brought  back  to  Fr^^mont's  headquarters,  which  in  the 
meantime  had  been  moved  farther  down  the  Sacramento. 
No  blood  was  shed  in  this  encounter,  nor  were  the  Califpr- 
nians  aware  that  anything  more  serious  than  a  robbery  had 
taken  place. 

The  next  stei>  was  of  more  significance.  Encouraged  by 
their  success  against  Arce  and  realizing  that  they  had 
alread}'  gone  too  far  for  lialfway  measures,  Merritt 's  com- 
pany turned  their  attention  to  the  capture  of  Sonoma.  Orig- 
inally established  to  check  the  Russian  advance,  this  settle- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  New  Helvetia  wliich  was  only 
nominally  imder  California  control,  had  become  the  Icadmg 
political  and  military  center  of  the  province  north  of  Mont- 
erey. Sonoma's  chief  claim  to  inijiortance  arose  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  home  of  Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  in  many 
respects  the  most  dominant  figure  among  the  Calif oruians. 
Toward  .-Vmericans  Vallejo  had  always  shown  the  kindliest 
feeling,  and  was  already  pretty  thoroughly  comnaitted  to 
Larkin's  plan  of  mdependence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Vallejo  and  his  fellow  towns- 
men were  naturally  not  anticipating  any  trouble  with  their 
American  neighbors  in  tlie  Sacramento.  Tt  was  with  the 
utmost  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  General  and  his  family 
awoke  about  dawn  on  the  quiet  Sunday  of  June  14th  to 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  a  band  of  thirty-three  armed 
men,  dressed  for  the  most  part  in  trapper's  garb,  and  evi- 
dently come  on  hostile  business.  At  first  Vallejo  had  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  finding  out  what  the  Americans  wanted; 
but  tbrou^  an  interpreter  he  soon  learned  that  th^  had 
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come  to  make  him  prisoner  and  take  poBBesskm  of  the 
town. 

The  leaders  of  the  attaekmg  force— Mmitti  Semple,  and 
William  !&ught-— midertook  to  explain  to  Vallejo  the  par- 
poee  of  the  uprising  and  to  arrange  the  terms  of  Ids  capitular 
tion.  The  conference,  held  m  tiiie  prisoner's  house,  made 
such  dow  progress  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  company 
outdde  grew  impatient  and  dq^oeed  Menitt  from  command, 
decting  John  Grigsby  in  his  stead.  The  new  leader  made 
no  faster  headway  than  the  old,  and  William  B.  Ide  was 
aocmdingly  sent  in  to  speed  up  the  negotiations.  When 
the  latter  entered  the  room,  he  says,  he  found  most  of  the 
conferees  too  far  gone  for  busiiiess.  YaUejo's  wine  and 
aquardiente,  taken  on  empty  stomachs,  had  proved  ahnoet 
too  much  for  the  American  commissioners.  At  last,  however, 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  completed  and  signed. 
General  \'allejo,  his  brother,  Captain  Salvador  Vallejo, 
antl  Colonel  Victor  Prudon  were  sent  as  prisoners  of  war 
to  Fremont's  camp,  under  positive  assurance  that  no  harm 
should  come  to  them  or  to  their  property. 

In  the  meanwhile  Ide  was  elected  capt.iin  of  the  company 
in  the  place  of  Grigsby,  who  seems  to  have  become  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  progress  the  movement  \sa^  taking 
under  his  leadership;  and  the  Republic  of  CaUfomia  \sa.s 
soon  brought  into  being.  As  a  first  step  in  the  creation  of 
the  new  government,  William  Todd,  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  revolution,  designed  the  flag.  This  was  made 
from  a  piece  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  five  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide.  In  the  upper  left  hand  comer  a  five  pointed 
star  was  roughly  painted  with  red  ink,  while  facing  this 
stood  the  crude  figure  of  a  grizzly  bear,  which  gave  both 
the  flag  and  the  republic  its  famiUar  name.  A  strip  of  red 
flannel  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  cotton  and  the  words  CALI- 
FORNIA REPUBLIC,  done  in  red,  completed  the  design. 

When  the  flag  had  been  completed,  Ide  prepared  a  proc- 
lamation in  which  he  set  forth  the  justification  and  pur- 
poses of  the  revolution.  The  next  move  was  to  organize 
a  government.   Nothing  much  could  be  done  as  yet  in  this 
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direction,  but  a  general  statement  of  the  principles  of  the 
movement  was  drawn  up,  which  Ide  evidently  thought 
might  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  more  elaborate  constitution 
later  on. 

So  far  the  uprising  had  proceeded  without  bloodshed; 
but  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Sonoma,  two  Americans, 
Cowie  and  Fowler,  were  captured  by  a  band  of  Califomians 
and  unceremoniously  put  to  death.  Whether  this  was  the 
act  of  an  individual  or  the  result  of  official  orders  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.'  It  led,  however,  to  imfor- 
tunate  reprisals  in  which  a  few  of  Fremont's  men,  under 
Carson's  command,  ambushed  and  shot  three  rather  in- 
offensive Califomians. 

As  the  movement  progressed^  the  foree  under  Ide  re- 
ceived considerable  reenforoement  from  settlers  in  the 
Sacramento  and  around  San  Frannsro  Bay.  Fr^mont^ 
having  resigned  his  conmiission  in  the  United  States  army, 
also  openly  joined  the  uprising,  thus  lending  to  it  the  effective 
siqyport  of  his  highly  skilled  company  and  strengthening 
the  idea»  already  nearly  universal,  that  the  United  States 
govenunent  was  behind  the  whole  affair.  The  Califoniians 
in  turn  were  doing  thdr  utmost  to  subdue  the  revolt.  It 
had  been  necessary  first  for  Castro  and  Pico  to  eampoBe' 
thdr  differences,  which  in  fact  had  already  reached  the 
stage  oif  dvil  war;  and  then,  after  issuing  the  appiqpriate 
proclamations,  without  which  no  Califomian  could  com- 
mence a  serious  undertaking,  to  muster  the  inadequate 
provincial  forces  against  the  American  revolutionists. 

Castro,  whose  headquartezs  were  fixed  at  Santa  Clara^ 
succeeded  m  putting  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  men 
into  the  field.  These  were  divided  into  three  divisions,  only 
one  of  which—that  lead  by  Joaquin  De  la  Torre— ever  made 
contact  with  the  Americans.  This  was  In  the  nature  of  a 
surprise  skinnish  which  occurred  between  Petaluma  and 
San  Rafael.  In  it  one  of  the  Califomians  was  killed  by  the 
American  fire. 

*  Responsibility  for  the  act  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  notorious  Three 
Fingered  Jack.  See  Chap.  XXL 
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In  the  south,  PioOi  still  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  purity 
of  Castro's  motives,  sent  out  one  fervid  appeal  after  another  to 
bis  fellow  dtisenB  to  rise  in  anns  against  the  viie  AmericaaB. 

"Fly,  Mpxicans,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  the  most  lurid  of  these 
proclamatioiT^,  "Fly,  Mexieans,  in  all  hastp  in  pursuit  of  the  treach- 
erous foe;  follow  him  to  the  farthest  wilderness,  [  jiniLsh  his  audacity, 
and  in  case  we  fail,  let  us  form  a  cemetery  whi  re  posterity  may 
reineinber  to  the  glory  of  Mexican  history  the  heroism  of  her 
SOBS.  .  .  .  CS<mpatrbtB|  nm  swiftly  with  me  to  crown  3roiir  brows 
with  the  fresh  laurels  of  unfading  glory;  in  the  fields  of  the  mnrth 
ihey  are  scattered,  ready  to  spring  to  your  noUe  foreheads." 

In  spite  of  such  appeals,  howeveri  both  the  citiaemy  of 
Los  Angeles  and  of  Santa  Barbara,  where  Pico  was  then 
located,  met  tihe  emergency  with  such  indifference  that  when 
the  governor  marched  north  to  form  a  junction  with  Castro» 
he  had  at  his  disposal  only  about  a  himdred  men.  The  two 
California  leaders,  so  long  bitter  nvals,  met  with  a  show  of 
friendship  at  the  peaceful  ranch  of  Santa  Margarita,  near 
the  Mission  of  San  lam  Obispo.  What  they  nug)it  have 
done  against  the  revolting  Americans  will  sdways  remain 
a  matter  of  conjecture;  for  by  this  time  the  Bear  Flag  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Its  activities  had  been  superseded  by 
agencies  of  greater  magnitude.  The  news  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  had  at  last  reached  California. 

What  place  should  the  Bear  Flag  movement  have  in 
California  history?  It  was  neither  authorized  by  President 
Polk  nor  in  keeping  with  his  California  policy.  It  put  an 
end  to  Larkin's  hope  of  peaceful  annexation;  and  was  un- 
questionably  responsible  for  much  of  the  ill-will  among 
the  native  inhabitants  which  later  made  neoessaiy  the 
forceful  conquest  of  the  province.  It  was  never  a  gen- 
eral movement  among  the  Americans  in  Califotnia,  many 
of  whom  condemned  it  out  of  hand,  but  was  confined  to  a 
limited  area  and  carried  out  largely  by  trappers  instead  of 
by  permanent  residents.  It  did  not  save  Califomia  from 
falling  into  British  hands,  nor  hasten  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States.  This  much  the  historian  must  now  admit. 
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Yet  the  sarcastic  criticism  so  often  passed  upon  the  move- 
ment and  those  who  participated  in  it,  since  Bancroft  and 
Royce  set  the  fashion,  is  entirely  out  of  place.  Merritt, 
Semple,  Ide,  and  their  companioDB,  it  is  true,  had  no  respect 
for  California  law  and  ins^tutions,  and  too  little  acquaint- 
ance with  conditions  in  the  province.  They  were  also  in  no 
actual  danger  at  the  hands  of  Castoo  before  the  seisare  of 
Sonoma»  thou^  they  had  substantial  reason  to  think  they  ' 
were.  They  could  not  know  the  actual  plans  of  thdr  govern* 
ment  for  acquiring  California  by  peac«lul  means,  but  they 
did  know  that  a  deep  seated  conviction  prevailed  through- 
out the  United  States  that  anneiation  must  sometime, 
somehow,  be  brought  about. 

If ,  at  the  outset,  the  movement  was  on^  a  local  afiialr, 
with  no  very  definite  purpose  or  plan  of  procedure,  yet  it 
soon  gave  promise  of  much  larger  proportions.  If  its  actual 
accomplislunents  were  of  little  importance,  this  was  only 
because  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  made  its  further 
progress  unneoeasaxy.  Had  this  war  not  come  when  it  did, 
there  is  evexy  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt 
would  have  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  &e  third 
method  of  securing  California,  that  is,  by  the  agency  of  an 
armed  uprising  among  the  American  settlers  in  the  province. 
In  such  case,  Ide  or  Fremont  might  have  stood  out  as  the 
creator  of  a  new  republic,  the  Sam  Houston  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Authorities  for  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt  are  numerous.  One  that 
has  been  drawn  upon  largely  for  this  chaptrr  is: 

Ide,  William  Brown,  Who  Conguared  CaHfomiaf  Giaremont, 
New  Hampshire.  1880. 
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Apart  from  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt  there  were  two  clearly 
defined  stages  in  the  conqufiBt  of  California  by  the  American 
forces.  The  first  of  these,  extending  from  July  7  to  August 
15,  1846,  though  devoid  of  bloodshed,  resulted  in  the  tem- 
porary establishment  of  American  control  over  every  place 
of  si^iificance  in  the  province.  The  second,  beginning  with 
a  local  revolt  in  Los  Angeles  on  September  22,  was  a  matter 
of  much  greater  importance  and  for  a  time  seriously  threat" 
ened  the  continuance  of  American  control. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Polk  administration  was  deter- 
mined upon  the  acquisition  of  California  in  case  of  war  with 
Mexico.  At  the  same  time  the  Washington  government 
believed  that  the  Calif omians,  disaffected  as  they  were  with 
Mexico,  mi|^t  easily  be  persuaded  to  transfer  thdr  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  without  the  neceouty  of  armed  con- 
quest The  opinion  also  prevailed  that  even  were  the  Cali- 
f omians  so  inclined,  they  could  not  offer  veiy  serious  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States  because  of  militaiy  weakness  and 
inefficiency. 

These  views  were  the  basiB  of  tiie  adEoinistratlon's  policy 
regarding  California.  As  eariy  as  June,  1845,  Geoiige  Ban- 
croft^ Secretary  of  the  Navy,  instructed  Commodore  John  D. 
Sloat,  then  in  command  of  the  American  naval  forces  in  the 
Flacific,  to  seise  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  (in  the  event 
of  war  with  Mexico)  and  such  other  California  ports  aa 
his  strength  would  pennit.  As  these  harbon  wm  ''said 
to  be  open  and  defensdess,''  little  difficulty  was  anticipated 
in  carrying  out  the  Seeretaiy's  histnictions.  Occupation  d 
the  sea  coast  ports,  however,  was  but  the  first  step  in  ful- 
filling the  President's  program.  Sloat  was  then  to  use  every 
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precaution  to  secure  and  preserve  the  goodwill  of  tlic  Cali- 
fomians,  so  that  the  province  might  be  acquired  through 
friendly  cooperation  rather  than  by  armed  conquest. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  Sloat,  with  fyve  vessels  under  his 
command,  was  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  expecting  any 
moment  to  learn  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  April,  upon 
the  receipt  of  an  urgent  request  from  Larkin,  sent  off  after 
Fremont's  affair  at  Hawk's  Peak,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
vessels,  the  Portsmouth,  under  Captain  John  B.  Montgomeiy, 
to  sail  to  Monterey.  Here,  and  later  at  San  Francisco, 
Montgomery  kept  close  watch  upon  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Califonlia  dtuatiaii,  includmg  the  Bear  flag  Kevolt; 
but  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of  any  declaration  war,  he 
was  able  to  play  only  the  t61e  c&  an  obeenrer  in  tiie  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  May  17th  word  reached  the  American  fleet  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan  that  hostilities  had  begun  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  But  as  the  report 
was  not  official,  Sloat  contented  himself  with  despatching 
a  single  additional  vessel,  the  CyanCf  imder  command  of 
Captain  Mervine,  to  join  the  Porisnumth  at  Monterey,  while 
he  remained  in  the  Mexican  harbor  with  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet.  A  few  weeks  later,  receiving  additional  confirma- 
tion of  the  earlier  report,  he  quietly  slipped  out  of  Maiatlan 
and  sailed  direct  to  Monterey. 

In  taking  this  course  Sloat  was  not  only  guided  by  Ban- 
croft's orders  of  the  previous  year,  but  also  by  evidence, 
apparently  genuine,  tiiat  the  Britidi  govemment  planned 
to  dieck  the  American  occupation  of  California.  Admiral 
Seymour,  whose  interest  m  California  has  already  been 
referred  to,  was  then  eruismg  in  the  vicinity  of  Sloat's  com- 
mand and  had  shown  an  unpleasant  curiosity  in  the  doings 
of  the  American  fleet.  It  was  credibly  reported  that  he 
intended  to  forestall  SkMit's  occupation  of  any  California 
port;  and  as  later  evidence  showed,  only  the  absence  of 


•Jl 
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b1  orders  prevented  him  from  making  this  attempt. 


As  it  was,  however,  Sloat  found  no  obstruction  in  his  way 
at  MonterBy.  His  flagship,  the  iSatnmiaA,  anchored  in  the 
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harbor  on  July  2;  but  instead  of  taking  iimnediate  posses- 
sion of  the  fort,  with  a  hesitancy  and  vacillation  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the  American  Navy, 
he  dela>'ed  action  until  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  inter- 
vening tune  was  occupied  in  conferences  with  Larkin,  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  proclamations  for  the  conquest 
of  the  province,  and  in  tlie  exchange  of  of^cial  courtesies 
with  the  California  authorities. 

At  last,  however,  stirred  by  news  of  Fremont's  activities 
in  the  north,  the  fear  of  Admiral  Seymour's  arrival,  and  the 
urging  of  his  own  officers,  Slofit  (Iccidt'd  to  act.  The  occu- 
pation of  MMrit{M'py  then  becainc  almost  a  matter  of  routine. 
Tiiere  liad  been  no  powder  in  the  furt  to  salute  the  American 
vessels  when  they  sailed  into  port;  ail  the  soldiers^a  mere 
handful — liad  f^one  south  with  Castro;  and  a  Mexican  flag 
had  not  been  seen  in  the  town  for  three  months. 

Accordingly,  when  the  formal  (loiiiand  for  sun^ender  was 
refused,  because  there  was  no  one  with  authority  to  grant  it, 
Sloat  disembarked  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who 
marched  mmiolested  to  the  customshouse,  where  they 
raised  the  American  flag,  fired  a  salute,  and  formally 
proclaimed  California  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Two 
days  later,  the  flag  was  raised  over  San  Francisco  and 
Sonoma,  and  on  the  11th  at  Sutter's  Fort.  In  all  these 
proceedines,  and  in  the  proclamations  aocompanying  them, 
it  is  worth  recording  that  the  American  officers  soui^t, 
according  to  their  instructions,  to  conciliate  the  Califonuans 
and  to  treat  them  with  all  possible  oonsideiation. 

Two  weeks  after  the  occapation  of  Monterey,  new  vigor 
was  instilled  into  the  American  activities  by  the  resignatkm 
of  Sloat  and  the  transference  of  his  command  to  a  more 
aggressive  leader,  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  15th  of  July  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  the 
Congress*  Just  before  leaving  Norfolk,  Stockton  had  hdd 
a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  was  there- 
fore far  better  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  administm- 
tion  than  was  Sloat.  Nor  by  temperament  was  he  glveo 
to  haJfway  measures. 
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Having  assumed  command  of  both  naval  and  land  opera- 
tions 111  California,  Stockton  at  once  enrolled  the  Bear  Flag 
battalion  (which  I'lemont  huA  brought  to  Monterey),  as 
volunteers  in  the  United  States  iirmy.  At  the  same  time 
he  commissioned  P'remont  a  major  and  Gillespie  a  captain 
in  the  battalion.  He  then  proceeded,  after  issuing  w  bat  haa 
generally  been  regarded  a.s  an  unfortunate  proclamation 
against  the  Califomia  leaders,  to  cany  out  the  conquest 
of  Southern  California. 

In  keeping  with  this  plan,  Fremont  and  his  command 
were  sent  to  San  Diego  on  the  Cyane,  and  Stockton  with 
some  300  men  landed  at  San  Pedro.  The  Califomia  army 
under  General  Castro,  at  this  time  consisted  of  only  a  hun- 
dred men,  almost  without  anns  and  so  disaflected  that  they 
could  not  be  counted  upon  to  obey  their  officers.  Under 
such  coiiditiuns  both  Castro  and  Governor  Pico  gave  up  all 
thought  of  resistance  to  the  American  advance,  and  after 
vainly  seeking  to  negotiate  a  suspension  of  hostilities  with 
Stockton,  adjoiinied  the  Califomia  Assembly  (then  in  a 
last  forlorn  session  at  Los  Angeles),  and  fled  into  retirement. 
Castro  went  immediately  to  Sonora  by  way  of  the  old  Anza 
trail  through  the  Colorado  desert;  -while  Pico,  after  remain- 
ing some  time  on  his  ranch  near  San  Bernardino,  took 
refuge  at  last  la  Lower  California.^ 


*  In  February,  1846,  Pico  had  sent 
Job6  Muria  Covarnil)i!is  to  Mexico 
with  aa  urgent  request  for  aid. 
OovurrubiM't  instnictioiia,  which 
Bancroft  saya  "arc  not  extant"  are 
here  published  for  the  first  time, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Judge  QmA 
Jackaonof  lios  An^^cU^. 


Instruotioiui  to  be  followed  by  the 

Seflor  RocrotHirj'  of  this  Governmrnt 
Don  Joa6  Maria  Covarrubias,  on  his 
commiBaioa  to  the  Most  EseoeUcnt 
Scfior  MinisttT  of  Ilclntifins. 

lei.  He  ahaii  proceed  to  the  Cam.' 
tal  of  the  R«piib]ie  and  present  too 
corro«pondcncc  of  this  Oovcnimcnt 
to  the  Supreme  poworaof  the  Nation. 

2tad.  RfKXM^uzing  the  eondition 
fli^iirting  in  tms  D^Mrtnunt  ho  shAll 


S'vc  account  in  detail  to  tho  Most 
xccllent  Seftor  Minister  i)f  Il<'l:ition3 
of  all  occurring,  not  neglecting  to 
relate  very  particularly  to  the  eortcnt 
of  his  knowledge  conr^Tnint;  the  8U||>' 
positions  that  this  euuntry  will  be 
the  object  of  a  fortugn  conquest  and 
the  preat  necessity  of  the  Supreme 
Government  assuring  the  National 
integrity  on  these  frontier  points  with 
military  troops,  which  at  the  same 
time  are  the  si^mort  of  its  powers. 

dd.  In  ease  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment can  not  send  said  troops  he 
shall  implore  its  support  to  supply 
anns,  tnunitiotts  of  war,  and  resourees 
with  which  thc'  Ciini^inJiLiitr  named 
will  be  able  to  orgaoui^e  a  permanent 
force  of  kigoB  ds  paU  to  the  number  of 
thzee  hundred  men. 
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Deprived  of  these  two  leaders,  the  CalifonuaiiB  made  no 
reeistance,  either  to  Stockton's  advance  upon  Los  Angeles 
from  San  Pedro,  or  to  Frtoont's  expedition  northward 
from  San  Diego.  On  August  13th,  the  united  command  of 
Fremont  and  Stockton  entered  Los  Angeles,  raised  the 
American  flag,  and  received  the  aUcgiance  of  the  leading 
citizens.  Four  days  later  Stockton  proclaimed  the  province 
a  territory  of  the  Unit^  States.  The  first  phase  of  the  con- 
quest, except  for  a  few  minor  episodes,  was  completed.  It 
luul  Ijeen  accomplished  without  lub^i  of  life  and  distinguished 
by  no  very  exciting  incidents.- 

The  second  phase  of  the  conquest  was  characterized  by 
some  pretty  vigorous  fighting  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
bloodshed.  Stockton  and  Frdmont,  apparently  misled  by 
the  ease  of  their  triumph,  left  Los  Angeles  early  in  September 
in  command  of  Captain  Gillespie  and  a  force  of  fifty  men. 
As  events  proved,  this  garrison  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
control  the  turbulent  element  in  the  pueblo  and  only  invited 
insurrection  by  its  presence.  Gillespie  himself  was  lacking 
in  tact,  while  the  population  over  which  he  ruled  had  always 
been  distingin.shed  for  an  unusual  readiness  to  revolt. 

The  first  outbreak  occurred  before  daylight,  September 
23,  when  a  motley  company  of  Calif omians,  "filled  with 

4th.  He  shall  l>eg  the  Supreme  and  integrity  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Government  for  the  appointment  of  a     the  Secretaryship  of  tiiis  Govcrn- 


Ck)vemor  to  succeed  ment,  as  he  who  now  fills  the  office 

me;  irn>«mnr>h  as  I  desire,  for  the  has  repeatedly  indioated  the  desire  of 

better  administration  of  the  Coli-  rehjgiung. 

fbtoiM, that  theCknremment  despatch      6th.  Be  ahall  do  all  that  he  ean  to 

an  officpr  whn  cm  with  ability  guide  return  ns  qiiicklj'  as  possible  by  the 

them  into  prosperity  uud  aggrandise-  same  boat,  in  order  to  giv'e  imme- 

ment,  saving  tbem  from  the  oiitteal  diate  informatkm  of  the  result  of  his 

circumstaaoeB  in  Whiob  they  aie  mis<;ion  through  which  tliis  Govero- 

I^aoed.  ment  is  informed  of  the  will  of  the 

6th.  Considering  the  lack  of  law-  Suprame  Govenunent  of  the  Natkm 

yens  in  this  Department  and  nfit  and  may  issue  from  the  sad  altema- 

haviug  a  sufficient  number  of  8iil>  tive  in  which  unfortimate  ciroum- 

iects  qualified  for  the  offices  of  first  stances  place  the  country. 

Mi[ii-t  er  and  Attorney-Kcneml  of  the  Angl^ei^  February  13, 1846. 
Superior  Court  the  commissioner  [Signaturel  Pio  Pico, 

shall  malw  efforts  to  have  persons  of       *  FVom  this  statement  of  course 

aptitude  and  fitiu  ss  come  to  fill  said  the  Rear  Flajr  movement  is  excluded, 

offices,  each  having  assigned  two  As  has  been  shown  it  was  iM>t  properly 

thouaami  doUars  annual^;  likewise  a  part  of  the  conquest  by  the  ITiiiled 

asking  for  another  officer  ct  ability  States  gorenunent. 
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patriotism  and  perhaps  with  wine/'  attacked  tlie  adobe 
quarters  in  which  Gillespie's  men  were  sleeping.  The  party 
was  led  by  S^bulo  Varda,  a  frequent  disturber  of  the  peace 
ev^  when  Los  Angeles  was  under  native  njle,  and  his  follow* 
ers  belonged  to  the  semi-outlaw  class  of  Galifomia  society. 
The  attack  was  easily  repulsed;  but  when  Gillespie  the  next 
day  sou^t  to  arrest  the  offenders,  he  found  a  revolution  of 
no  mean  proportions  already  under  way.  fief  ore  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  he  and  his  men  were  surrounded  by 
a  force  several  hundred  Galifomians  and  the  revolt  was 
In  fuU  swing. 

As  leaders  of  the  movement,  several  of  Castro's  fonner 
officeis,  all  of  whom  had  given  their  parole  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  United  States,  now  came  f (nrward.  Chief 
of  these  were  Jos^  Marta  Flores,  Jos6  Antonio  Garrillo, 
and  Andrte  Pico.  The  success  of  the  movement  which,  all 
things  considered,  was  quite  surprising,  was  due,  however, 
not  so  much  to  the  abilily  of  these  leaders,  as  to  the  popular 
enthusiasm  which  supported  it  and  to  tiie  swiftness  with 
which  the  revolutionists  carried  out  their  operations— a 
swiftness  made  possible  by  the  superior  horBemanship  for 
which  the  Galifomians  had  long  been  noted. 

The  first  victory  of  the  uprising  occurred  while  Gillespie 
was  shut  up  in  Los  Angeles.  About  a  score  of  Americans 
under  command  of  B.  D.  T^^Ison,*  hearing  that  the  country 
was  up  in  arms,  took  refuge  with  Isaac  Williams,  one  of  the 
early  Santa  traders  who  had  settled  on  the  Chino  Rancho 
some  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  On  September 
26th  this  party  was  surroimded  by  a  force  of  seventy  mounted 
Galifomians  and  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  short  skirm- 
ish in  which  one  of  the  Califomians  was  killed  and  several 
of  the  /Vmericans  wounded. 

The  success  of  this  engagement  greatly  encouraged  the 
Galifomians  in  their  attack  upon  Gillespie.  The  latter,  who 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  Fort  Hill,  l)ack  of  the  old  i^laza  church,  was  in  a  serious 
predicament,    lii.s  .supplies  were  cut  off  and  a  force,  over- 

*  Af  texwarda  the  firat  mayor  of  Loe  Angeles. 
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whelmingly  superior  to  his  own,  kept  him  continually 
invested.  The  nearest  assistance  to  which  he  could  look 
was  at  Monterey,  approximately  four  hundred  naiies  away; 
and  the  route  over  which  a  courier  had  to  pass,  even  should 
he  elude  the  besieging  force,  lay  through  a  country  where 
every  native  inhabitant  must  be  counted  upon  as  an  enemy. 
These  difficulties,  however^  did  not  ])revent  one  of  Gillespie's 
men,  John  Brown,  or  Jiiaa  Fiaco  (Lean  John),  as  he  was 
commonly  known,  from  carrying  the  message  for  aid  to 
Commodore  Stockton,  who  was  not  at  Monterey,  as  Gil- 
lespie supposed,  but  at  San  Frandaco,  a  hundred  miles 
beyond. 

Leaving  Los  Angeles  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
September  24ih,  with  a  short  message  from  Gillespie  written 
on  cigarette  papers  and  concealed  in  his  hair,  unarmed,  and 
equipped  only  with  spurs  and  reata.  Brown  successfully 
passed  the  enemy  lines.  He  was  pursued,  however,  by 
fifteen  CalifomiaDs  but  escaped  from  them  by  jumping  his 
horse,  already  mortally  wounded,  across  a  thirteen  foot 
ravine.  Two  miles  more  and  the  horse  died.  Lean  John 
walked  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  ranch  of  an  American, 
where  he  secured  another  horse  with  which  he  reached  Santa 
Barbara.  From  here,  obtaining  fresh  horses  as  he  could,  he 
rode  almost  continuously  until  he  arrived  at  Monterey  on 
the  evenmg  of  the  29th.  Up  to  this  time,  according  to  the 
report  of  an  eye  witness  of  lus  arrival,  Brown  had  had  neither 
rest  nor  sleep  since  leaving  Los  Angeles.  He  dept  three 
hours  at  Monterey,  then  pushed  on  to  San  Frandsoo  which 
he  reached  either  late  on  tiie  30th  or  early  the  next  mormng. 
The  distance  covered  was  over  500  miles.  Brown's  actual 
riding  time  was  less  than  five  days.  It  is  a  record  not  easily 
matched. 

Upon  receipt  of  Gillespie's  message,  Stockton  at  once 
ordmd  Captain  Mervine  to  sail  for  San  Pedro  in  the 
Saoai/mah  with  350  men.  At  Sausalito,  however,  the  relief 
ship  encountered  such  a  heavy  fog  that  progress  was  impos- 
sible for  several  days,  and  Mervine  did  not  reach  San  Bedro 
until  the  7th  of  October.   As  it  proved,  however,  even 
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without  this  delay,  Mendne's  assistance  would  hnvv  been 
too  late.  On  the  30th,  even  before  Lean  John's  arrival  at 
San  Francisco,  (iillespie  had  realized  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position  and  accepted  the  only  chance  of  escape  by  surren- 
dering to  the  California  commander.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  .Americans  were  allowed  to  withdraw 
unmolested  to  San  Pedro,  without  the  loss  of  flags  or 
weapons.  Here  th^  weie  under  pledge  to  embark  immedi- 
ately upon  a  merchant  vessel  then  in  the  harbor.  But 
Gillespie,  hoping  for  the  anivai  of  one  of  Stockton's  f!eet, 
delayed  this  feature  of  the  agreement  for  four  days  after  his 
arrival  at  the  harbor.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  message  carried  by  Brown  had  reached 
Stockton,  he  spiked  the  cannon  he  had  brought  from  Los 
Angeles  on  ox  carts,  threw  one  of  them  into  the  bay,  and 
took  his  men  on  board  the  waiting  Vandalia.  Here  Mer- 
vine  found  him  when  the  Saixmnah  reached  San  Pedro 
on  the  7th. 

At  six  o'clock  on  tlie  morning  following  Mervine's  arrival, 
some  three  hundred  men,  including  Gillespie's  command, 
disembarked  from  the  vessels  and  prepared  to  march  against 
Los  Angeles.  For  the  first  four  or  five  miles  the  mounted 
Califomians,  who  were  present  in  considerable  number  on 
the  hills  surrounding  the  landing  place,  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  retard  the  American  advance,  but  confined 
their  efforts  to  a  few  voUeys  at  long  range.  Captain  Mer- 
vine's  force,  however,  found  they  had  entered  upon  some- 
thing very  unlike  a  holiday. 

"Our  march,"  wrote  Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Duvall,  one  of  the 
officers  urulf^r  Mervino,  **was  pf'rforniod  over  a  continuous  plain 
overgrowu  with  wih!  mustard,  rising  in  places  to  six  or  eight  feet 
in  height.  The  ground  was  excessively  dry,  the  clouds  of  dust  were 
suffocating  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  in  motion.  There 
was  no  water  on  our  line  of  march  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  we 
suffered  greatly  from  thirst." 

Residents  of  Southern  California  can  appredate  how  this 
October  day,  surcharged  with  electricity,  intolerably  hot, 
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and  without  the  faintest  breeze,  except  perhaps  a  few  dry 
puffs  from  the  Mojave  D^ert,  sucked  away  the  spirits  and 
reduced  the  energy  of  the  marching  troops. 

So  great  was  the  exhaustion  that  a  halt  was  called  at  half 
past  two  in  the  afternoon  and  camp  made  for  the  night  on 
the  old  Dominguez  rancho,  some  fifteen  miles  from  San 
Pedro.  The  Califoniiaiis  by  this  time  had  become  more 
threatening)  and  were  foiming  on  a  hill  or  plateau  over- 
looking the  American  camp  for  a  sudden  onslaught.  To 
prevent  this  maneuver,  part  of  the  Americans  charged  the 
enemy  formation;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Calif omians  with- 
drew before  their  opponents  came  within  efifective  rifle 
lange,  there  was  no  damage  done  on  either  side. 

No  further  excitement  arose  until  about  two  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Then  the  Califomians  succeeded  in  bringmg 
up  a  small  cannon  with  which  they  sent  a  single  shot  into 
the  American  camp.  A  detachment  sent  out  by  Menine  to 
capture  the  gun  found  no  trace  (tf  it  or  of  those  wVio  had 
fired  it.  But  the  next  day  it  re-appeared  in  a  most  effective 
and  unpleasant  fashion. 

Camp  was  broken  about  mx  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  and  the  inarch  b^^  again  toward  Los  Angeles.  As 
the  Americans  got  imder  way  they  found  the  Califomians 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  road  to  dispute  their  advance. 
The  force,  numberiiig  about  120  men  under  command  of 
Joe6  CarriUo,  were  well  mounted  and  armed  with  carbines 
and  lances.  The  guns  were  of  various  grades  of  effectiveness; 
the  lances  were  dght  foot  willow  poles  tipped  with  blades 
beaten  out  of  files  and  rasps.  In  spite  of  their  homemade 
appearance,  these  lances  were  ugly  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  skillful  horsemen. 

The  real  strength  of  Canillo's  company,  however,  lay 
in  the  little  cannon  which  the  Amerieaos  had  vainly  soui^t 
to  capture  during  the  preceding  night.  This  was  a  bronze 
four  pounder,  known  as  a  pedrero  or  swivel  gun.  It  had 
long  done  duty  on  the  Los  Angeles  Plasa,  before  the  coming 
of  Uie  American  forces,  in  the  firing  of  salutes  and  in  the 
celebration  of  holidays.  When  news  of  Stocktcm 's  approach 
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reached  tbe  pudUo,  at  the  time  of  his  first  oooupation  of  the 
town,  an  old  Mexican  woman,  with  the  pride  ii  her  peopte 
—or  80  the  stoiy  goes— had  resolved  to  save  at  least  one 
thing  from  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  She  accordini^ 
hid  this  gun  in  the  tulea  near  her  house,  only  to  dig  it  up 
again  when  Gillespie  retreated  to  San  Pedro.  The  piece 
was  mounted  on  the  front  axle  of  an  overland  wagon  in 
such  a  way  that  the  range  could  be  obtained  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  tongue. 

In  the  battle  of  Domingucz  the  gun  was  in  charge  of 
Ignado  Aguilar,  who  fired  it  by  applying  a  lighted  cigarette 
to  the  touch  hole.  Eic^t  or  ten  horsemen  dragged  it  with 
their  reatas  into  position  or  out  of  hann's  way  as  necessity 
arose.  The  methods  used  by  the  Calif  omians  in  the  handling 
of  this  "Old  Woman's  Gun,"  as  it  was  appropriately  named, 
and  its  effectiveneBs  in  the  battle  can  best  be  shown  by 
Duvall's  own  words,  quoted  by  J.  M.  Guinn: 

''When  within  about  four  hundred  yards  the  enemy  opened 
fire  on  us  with  their  artillery.  We  made  frequent  ohargee,  driving 
them  before  us,  and  at  one  time  causing  them  to  leave  some  of 
their  cannon  balls  and  cartridges;  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  thoy  could  carry  oflf  the  ^un,  using  th(ur  lassos  on  every 
part,  thoy  wore  a])le  to  choose  their  o\vn  distance,  entirely  ont  of  all 
r;ul^e  of  our  muskets.  Their  horsemen  kept  out  of  danger,  ap- 
parently content  to  let  the  gun  do  the  fighting." 

Worn  out  with  the  futile  efforts  to  capture  the  four 
pounder  and  convinced  tluit  further  progress  would  result 
in  useless  loss  of  life,  the  iVmericans  resolved  to  return  to 
ban  Pedro  and  await  a  more  favorable  time  for  the  capture 
of  Los  Angeles.  This  decision  was  strengthened  by  the 
repoi  t  that  the  pueblo  was  defended  by  some  five  or  six 
hundred  additional  troops,  and  the  fear  that  even  if  the 
town  were  taken,  the  American  force  would  hud  itself  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  supporting  vessels  at  San 
Pedro  and  be  compelled  to  surrender. 

On  the  retreat,  Mervinc's  men  were  harassed  by  Carillo's 
troops  as  long  as  the  ammunition  of  the  Califomians  held 
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out.  Getting  the  ever  preaent  ''Old  Woman's  Gun "  upon  a 
hill  ahead  of  the  Americans,  the  Calif oniians  fired  at  the 
retiring  column  until  their  powder,  which  had  been  made  at 
the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  was  wholly  eshausted  and  the 
usefuhiess  of  the  little  cannon  came  to  an  end. 

When  the  Americans  reached  San  Pedro  they  were  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  with  heat  and  fatigue  that  many  of 
them  could  scarcely  drag  one  foot  after  the  other.  In 
addition  they  had  suffered  in  the  battle,  which  was  a  clear 
victory  for  the  Calif omians,  a  loss  of  at  least  four  men  killed 
or  mortally  wounded,  and  six  othera  more  or  less  seriously 
injured.  The  American  dead  were  buried  on  a  little  island 
near  the  eastern  entrance  of  San  Pedro  Bay.  For  many 
yem  previous  to  this  the  island  had  borne  the  name  of 
Dead  Man's  Island,  but  the  burying  party  from  the  Savannah 
christened  it  thus  anew.  At  the  present  time  the  island  is 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  action  of  wind  and  tide,  and 
even  now  there  is  little  left  of  this  first  burial  place  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  killed  on  CsJifomia  soil. 

The  battle  of  Dommgues  rancho  was  followed  by  an 
interval  of  quiet  on  dther  side.  Flores  was  prodi^med 
provisional  governor  by  a  sort  of  rump  assembly  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  revolt  spread  to  nearly  eveiy  part  of  the 
province  where  the  Americans  were  not  in  full  control.  San 
Diego  and  Santa  Barbara  both  passed  into  the  hands  of 
their  former  owners;  and  in  the  north  Manuel  Castro, 
Joaquin  De  la  Torre,  and  one  or  two  others  carried  on  an 
annoying  guerrilla  warfare  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
Bcvcre  skirmish  known  as  the  Battle  of  Natividad. 

This  engagement  differed  from  most  of  the  battles 
in  the  south,  in  that  no  regular  United  States  troops  took 
part  111  it.  It  was  fought  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  at  one  of 
the  fords  of  the  river,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Monterey. 
A  company  of  sixty  or  seventy  Americans,  with  a  band  of 
300  horses  brought  from  the  Sacramento,  were  on  their  way 
from  San  Juan  Bautista  to  join  Fremont  at  Monterey. 
Learning  of  this  the  Califomians  got  together  their  scattered 
bands  for  a  surprise  attack,  hoping  if  possible  to  capture  the 
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horses  and  thus  prevent,  or  at  least  delay,  Fremont's  inarch 
down  the  coast  to  aid  Stockton  against  Los  Angeles. 

The  leaders  of  the  Californians,  who  were  close  to  150  in 
mimber,  were  Manuel  Castro,  Jos6  Chives,  Francisco  Rico, 
and  the  two  De  la  Torres.  The  Americans,  most  of  \^  horn 
were  settlers  or  newly  arrived  unmigrants,  were  commanded 
two  recently  created  captains,  Charles  Bmroughs  and 
B.  K.  Thompson.  In  the  first  skinnish  a  small  scouting 
party  from  this  force,  which  included  a  number  of  Indians, 
was  surrounded  by  Castro's  men  and  several  of  its  mem- 
bers killed  or  wounded.  When  the  main  body  of  Americans 
came  up,  a  brief  but  sharp  engagement  followed,  in  which 
the  Callfornians,  after  inflicting  rather  serious  injuries  upon 
their  opponents,  retired  from  the  field*  The  total  American 
loss  in  this  battle  was  about  the  same  as  that  suffered  by 
Mervine  on  his  march  from  San  Pedro— four  or  five  killed 
and  an  equal  number  wounded.  Castro's  forces  suffered 
somewhat  more  severely. 

After  the  engagement,  most  of  the  Califomians,  taking 
with  them  Thomas  O.  Lorldn,  whom  they  had  captured 
the  ni|^t  before,  retired  down  the  coast  toward  Loe  Angeles. 
The  ^ericans  in  turn,  withdrawing  to  a  ranch  near  San 
Juan  Bautista,  united  with  Fremont's  force  of  300  men  from 
Monterey,  and  a  little  later  moved  south  to  codperate  in  the 
Cloture  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Catifomians  had  been  called  upon 
to  face  another  American  force,  which  was  coming  upon 
them  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  plans  of  the  United 
States  War  Department  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  called 
for  four  lines  of  invasion  of  the  enemy's  territory'.  The 
first,  under  General  Taylor,  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of 
Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Ijebn  and  Coahuila;  the  second,  in 
charge  of  Cieneral  Wool,  proposed  to  subdue  the  important 
state  of  Chihuahua;  the  tliird,  commanded  by  General 
Scott,  struck  at  the  Mexican  capital  by  way  of  Vera  C'mz; 
and  the  fourth,  with  which  this  narrative  is  alone  coacemed, 
had  as  its  objective  the  conquebt  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. 
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This  last  force  was  under  tlie  command  of  Colonel  (after- 
waids  General)  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  an  officer  of  consider- 
able skill  and  force  of  character.  Leaving  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  this  Army  of  the  West, 
as  Kearny's  command  was  known,  marched  to  Santa  F6 
and  took  possiession  of  the  pro\dnce  of  New  Mexico  without 
serious  difficulty.  From  Santu  Fe,  Kearny  set  out  for  the 
coast,  \^•he^e  lie  expected  to  ro(jperate  with  the  naval  forci^ 
under  Stockton  and  volunteers  from  the  American  settlers 
in  taking  coin])lete  possesf^ion  of  California  and  establishing 
there  a  new  government  imder  American  control. 

To  aid  Kearny  in  the  enterprise,  the  War  Department 
later  sent  a  considerable  body  of  reenforcements  to  the  coast, 
selecting  for  tins  purpose  a  battalion  recruited  from  the 
Mormon  immigrants  in  Salt  Lake,  and  a  regiment  of  New 
York  voluntem  under  Colonel  Stephens.  The  Mormon 
battalicm,  as  it  was  called,  marched  overland:  the  New 
York  regiinent  went  by  sea  around  Cape  Horn.  Neither 
force,  however,  reached  California  in  tame  to  be  of  any 
actual  assistance  in  the  oonqueBt. 

With  about  300  dragoons  under  his  command,  Kearny 
left  Santa  F6  on  September  25th  over  the  old  Gila  River 
traili  which  the  Patties  had  followed  twenty  years  before. 
Near  Soccmro,  however,  he  met  Kit  Carson,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Washington  with  despatches  from  Stockton. 
Carson,  having  left  Calif omia  before  the  uprising  in  Los 
Angeles  against  Gille^ie  had  broken  out,  of  couzse  knew 
nothing  of  the  general  revolt  that  had  turned  the  province 
topsy-turvy  onoe  his  departure.  He  therefore  informed 
Keaniy  that  American  rule  had  been  established  on  the 
coast  with  little  opposition,  and  that  the  natives  had  acc^ted 
it  in  good  part. 

Acting  upon  this  informationi  Kearny  sent  back  neady 
two  thirds  of  his  battalion;  but  having  requisitioned  the 
reluctant  services  of  Carson  as  a  guide^  he  continued  his 
own  way  to  California  with  the  hundred  men  who  remained. 
At  the  Colorado,  tiu!OUgh  intercepted  despatches,  he  learned 
something  of  the  revolt  in  California;  but  the  information 
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was  too  meager  for  him  to  determine  how  serious  the  situ- 
ation reall}'  was. 

In  crossing  the  desert  west  of  the  Colorado,  Kearny's 
force  experienced  the  greatest  privations.  The  animals 
were  sometimes  without  water  for  forty-eight  and  sixty 
hours  at  a  time,  so  that  many  of  them  died  of  thirst.**  And 
it  was  not  until  the  party  reached  the  little  stream  known 
as  Carisso  Creek  that  the  way  again  became  endurable.  By 
this  time,  however,  both  men  and  beasts  were  so  exliausted 
that  they  were  in  no  condition  for  a  serious  test  of  arms. 

On  December  2  Kearny's  troops  arrived  at  Warner's 
ranch,  where  an  abundance  of  food  was  obtained.  On  the 
5th  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  thirty-five  men  whom 
Stockton,  again  in  possession  of  San  Diego,  had  sent  imder 
Gillespie  and  Lieutenant  Beale  to  reenforce  Kearny's  de- 
tachment. There  was  now  between  the  American  j^osition 
and  Ran  Diego  a  considerable  body  of  well  mounted  Cali- 
foiriiaiis  led  by  Andr(^^  Pico.  This  force  was  camped  near 
the  Indian  \'iilage  of  San  Pasqual,  and  Kearny,  with  the 
ap]Moval  of  Gillespie,  resolved  to  order  an  attack  against 
it  the  following  morning.  Camp  was  broken,  accordingly, 
before  daybreak  of  December  6th.  But  the  American  troops 
were  already  exhausted  by  the  long  march  from  Santa 
and  as  the  preceding  night  had  been  cold  and  rainy,  their 
vitality  was  running  at  a  low  ebb.  The  Califonkiaasy  more- 
over, had  already  been  warned  of  the  unpenduig  danger 
and  were  prepared  to  meet  the  advancing  force.  In  the 
first  attack,  Captain  Johnson,  the  leader  of  the  charge,  was 
Instantly  killed,  and  only  the  arrival  of  the  main  body 
under  Kearny  saved  the  advance  guard  from  annihilation. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  larger  number  of  the  enemy, 
the  Calif omians  fled.  But  when  Keamy'e  troopers,  poorly 
mounted  and  somewhat  disorganized,  were  strung  out  in  a 
long  line  of  pursuit,  Pico's  forces  sufldeidy  wheeled  and 
almost  swept  the  Americans  from  the  field.  This  contest,  the 
bloodiest  in  the  entire  conquest  of  Calif omia,  lasted  upwards 

*Mucb  of  the  weary  route  taken  the  rich  alfalfa,  mebn,  and  cotton 
by  Keiniy'0  troofM  DOW  fiai  tbiou^    fielda  of  Imperial  Valley. 
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of  half  an  hour  before  the  Califomians  withdrew.  Sixteen 
or  eighteen  Americans  were  kilied,  most  of  them  with  lances, 
and  nearly  a  score  serioush'^  wounded.^  .\niong  the  latter 
were  General  Keaniy  and  Captain  Gillespie. 

The  condition  of  the  Ameiicaa  force  after  the  battle  was 
serious. 

"Our  provisions  were  exfaanstedy"  wrote  Major  Emoiy,  "our 
horses  dead,  our  mules  on  their  last  legB,  and  our  men,  now  reduced 
to  one  third  of  their  number,  were  ragged,  worn  down  by  fatigue, 
and  emaciated." 

The  same  writer  elsewhere  spoke  of  his  companions  as  * '  the 
most  tattered  and  ill-fed  detachment  of  men  that  ever  the 
United  States  mustered  under  her  colors."  The  Califonuaiis, 
tlioiigh  they  had  left  the  battlefield  in  possession  of  the 
Americans,  were  by  no  means  beaten,  and  continued  to 
threaten  and  harass  the  exhausted  column  as  it  strove  to 
move  forward  to  San  Diego.® 

Finally,  though  Lieutenant  Oodey,  Fremont's  famous 
scout,  had  already  been  sent  to  .Stoekton  with  a  request  for 
aid,  Lieutenant  Beale,  Kit  Carson,  and  an  Indian  were 
dispatched  under  cover  of  darkness  to  hurry  forward  the 
reenforcements  which  by  this  time  were  imperatively 
needed.  After  the  severest  hardships,  the  three  scouts 
succeeded  in  reaching  San  Diego;  and  on  the  10th  a  detach- 
ment of  180  incn  from  Stockton's  rommaiul  made  its  wel- 
come appearance  in  Keamy^s  camp.  On  the  12th  the 
combined  force  marched  without  incident  into  San  Diego. 

The  arrival  of  Cieneral  Kearny  at  San  Diego  was  unfor- 
tunately followed  by  a  dispute  over  a  question  of  rank 
between  himself  and  Commodore  Stockton.  The  dilTerence 
was  at  last  temp<'>rari1y  adjusted  through  a  compromise 
which  left  Stockton  iioininally  in  conmiand,  but  put  Kearny 
in  actual  charge  of  military  operations.  It  was  then  decided 
that  the  combined  forces  at  San  Di^o  should  move  north- 

'  No  two  auiiioritieB  agree  as  to  the  Owen  C,  The  hauls  of  San  PaaqvaL 

ttcact  number.  Sacramento,    1021.     Dr.    Coy  is 

*For  the  most  authoritative  ao-  Director  of  the  Califoruia  Historical 

ooont  of  this  engi^gainflnt  see  Goy,  Sumy  ComiaiaBioik. 
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ward  to  cooperate  with  Frdmont'B  advaiuse  from  Monter^ 
against  Lob  Angeles. 

On  December  29th,  in  keeping  with  this  plan,  some  600  men 
VQBrdbfdd  out  of  San  Diego,  accompanied  by  artillery  and  a 
baggBge-train,  and  took  tibe  road  throu^^  San  Luis  B/esy 
and  Gapistiano  for  Lob  Angles.  Hidr  equipment  was  not 
of  the  best  and  the  going  proved  difficult.  Of  this  stage  of 
the  expedition  Stockton  wrote: 

'*  Our  men  were  badly  clothed^  and  their  shoes  generally  made  by 
themselves  out  of  eanvas.  It  was  very  cold  and  the  roads  heavy. 
Our  aninials  were  all  poor  and  weak,  acme  of  them  giving  out 
daily,  which  gave  much  hard  work  to  the  men  in  dragging  the 

heavy  carts,  loaded  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  through 
deep  sands  and  up  steep  ascents,  and  tho  prosport  }>ofon'  us  was 
far  from  hvinu^  ihat  which  we  might  have  (h^sircd;  but  nothing 
could  broak  down  the  fine  spirits  of  those  under  my  command,  or 
cool  their  readiness  and  ardor  to  perform  their  duty;  and  they 
went  througli  the  whole  march  of  one  hundred  and  lurty-five 
miles  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness." 

Fortunately  for  the  Americans,  no  opposition  from  the 
enemy  was  encountered  until  the  expedition  came  to  the 
willow-lined  banks  of  the  San  Gabriel  River.  In  its  course 
through  the  mountains,  this  stream  flows  through  deep 
oafions  and  over  a  haid,  rocky  bed.  But  in  the  lo'sdands, 
where  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  find  a  ford,  the 
river  broadens  out  and  in  many  places  there  is  sufficient 
quicksand  to  make  the  crossmg  extremely  difficult.  The 
bank  opposite  the  ford  selected  by  the  Americans  was  also 
commanded  by  a  hic^  bluff,  which  afforded  the  enemy  a 
most  conveni^t  station  for  his  artillery.  This  consisted 
chiefly  of  two  mne  pounders,  which  were  well  supported  by 
squadrons  of  horsemen  on  either  flank.  The  entire  force  of 
the  Califomians  amounted  to  500  or  600  men.  General 
Flores  was  in  conmiand,  with  Andr6s  Pico  and  Jos6  Carrillo 
serving  under  him. 

With  surprising  ease,  considering  the  strong  position  of 
the  enemy,  the  Americans  succeeded  in  dragging  their 
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artillery  across  the  river  and  dislodged  Flores  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  bluff.  The  following  biief  description  by  Major 
Emory,  one  of  the  partidpaiitB,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 

ffll  1 1 1 1  Hgl  I  > 

"Half-way  between  the  hill  and  the  river,  the  enemy  made  a 
furious  charge  on  our  left  flank.  At  the  same  moment  our  i  i^^lit 
was  threatened.  The  1st  and  2nd  battalions  were  thrown  mto 
squares,  and  after  firing  one  or  two  shots,  drove  off  the  enemy. 
The  right  wing  was  ordered  to  form  a  square,  but  seeing  the  enemy 
hesitate  the  order  wa«  countermanded;  the  1st  battalion,  which 
formed  the  right,  was  directed  to  rush  the  hiU,  supposing  that 
would  be  the  contested  point,  but  great  was  our  surprise  to  find 
it  abandoned.  The  enemy  pitched  his  camp  on  tbe  hiUs  In  viewi 
but  when  moming  came  he  was  gone." 

Thus  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  first  shot  was  fired 
the  Asierican  force,  baggage  tnun  and  aQ|  was  across  the 
river  and  the  GaOfomians  were  retiring  toward  Los  Angeles. 

The  next  day,  January  9,  came  the  last  battle  on  Califor- 
nia  soO.  As  the  Americans  proceeded  from  the  San  Gabriel 
River  toward  los  Angeles,  the  GaUfomia  horaemen  again 
presented  some  slight  opposition,  and  shortly  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Flores  made  his  last  stand  near 
the  banks  of  the  Los  Angeles  Biver.  As  usual,  the  Call* 
fomians  confined  their  activities  to  artillery  fire  at  long 
range,  supplotnented  by  cavahy  charges  upon  the  flank  and 
rear.  These  attacks  reisulted  in  but  little  damage,  however, 
except  to  those  who  made  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Califomians,  realizing  tiie  hopelessness  of  th&r  resistance, 
seem  to  have  put  but  little  heart  in  this  last  skLrmiah  and 
withdrew  before  the  battle  was  well  begun. 

That  night  Stockton  and  Kearny  camped  on  the  outskirts 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  next  day  marched  to  the  Plaza, 
having  already  received  the  surrender  of  the  city  from  a 
deputation  sent  out  by  the  inhabitants.  Except  for  insulting 
remarks  from  drunken  citizoM<  and  a  lKi>tilo  demonstration, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  two  of  the  Calif ornians,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Los  iiiigeiei)  was  accomplished  without  incident. 
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Gillespie  raised  once  inoi  e  the  flag  which  four  months  previ- 
ously he  had  been  compt^IIed  to  lower,  and  the  control  of 
the  city  passed  forever  out  of  Mexican  hands. 

The  captujc  of  Tx)8  Angeles,  however,  did  not  result  in 
the  complete  disbantiiiig;  of  the  California  troops.  Though 
many  of  them  returned  to  their  homes  and  others  continued 
to  wander  about  the  country  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  the 
larger  part  of  Floros*  rommand  retired  to  the  San  Pasqual 
and  Veixhigo  ranches  to  await  developments.  These  eaine 
quickly  w  ith  the  arrival  of  Fremont  and  his  battalion  at  the 
ban  Fernando  Mission. 

Frtoont's  march  down  the  coast,  after  the  battle  of 
Nati\idad,  had  met  with  little  opposition  from  the  enemy. 
The  route,  however,  was  difficult,  owing  chiefly  to  rain  and 
mud,  and  progress  was  consequently  slow.  Near  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Je&ds  Pico,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  was 
captured  and  senteiiced  to  be  shot  for  breaking  his  parole. 
His  life,  however,  was  spared  by  Fremont  at  the  interce^ion 
of  the  prisoner's  wife  and  family.  As  there  were  fourteen 
children  to  plead  for  Don  Jes6s,  Fremont's  clemency  can 
easily  be  understood.  After  his  release,  Pico  became  a  de- 
voted friend  to  his  benefactor  and  served  the  American  cause 
to  good  piupose  in  the  final  surrender  of  the  Calif omians. 

With  Kearny  and  Stockton  in  control  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Fr6nont  occupying  the  San  Fernando  Vall^,  further  resis- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Califomians  was  unthinkable. 
Flores,  accordingly,  surrendered  his  command  to  Andres 
Pico  and  left  for  Sonora.  Jesiiis  Pico  was  sent  by  Frtoont 
to  persuade  the  Califomians  to  lay  down  their  anns  and 
make  peace  with  the  Americans.  This  they  were  abeady 
eager  to  do»  provided  favorable  terms  could  be  arranged. 
After  some  preliminaiy  negotiations^  artides  of  capitidation 
were  accordingly  drawn  up  and  signed  at  the  old  Cahuenga 
ranch  house,  to  which  Frto.ont  had  moved  his  headquarters. 
Though  the  lesistanoe  of  the  Califomians  to  the  American 
forces  had  proved  futdle,  it  nevertheless  had  about  it  a  certain 
dash  of  gaUantiy  and  eaou|^  of  the  old  traditional  bravery 
of  Spain  to  excite  one's  admuation. 
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The  terms  of  this  "Cahuenga  Capitulation,"  as  it  is  9ome- 
timee  called,  were  dirtatefl  by  liberality  and  ronurion  sense. 
There  was  to  be  no  revenge  tor  broken  paroles,  no  condemna- 
tion of  property,  no  discrimination  between  Califomians 
and  Americans,  no  restriction  against  the  (1(  parture  of  any 
one  from  the  province,  no  oath  of  allegiance,  even,  until 
peace  had  been  signed  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  All  that  wavS  required  of  the  Californians  was  the 
surrender  of  their  nrtil]pr\^  and  public  arms  (consisting  of 
two  cannon  and  perhaps  Imif  a  dozen  mxiskets) ;  a  pledge  to 
obey  the  ]<i\vs  of  the  United  States;  and  a  promise  to  refrain 
from  joiiiing  the  war  again  on  behalf  of  Mexico.  It  was  a 
treaty  drawn  m  the  spirit  of  Polk's  desire  for  conciliation, 
and  contained  little  to  show  that  it  was  the  result  of  juihtary 
conquest. 

When  Frtoont  and  Andr^  Pico  put  their  signatures  to 
this  document  on  January  13,  1847,  the  Mexican  War,  so 
far  as  California  was  concerned,  was  definitely  over.  Mexi- 
can institutions  henceforth  were  to  give  place  to  those  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origm.  Mexican  laws,  Mexican  customs, 
Mexican  inefficiency  were  to  be  supplanted  by  American 
UmSf  American  manners,  and  American  energy.  Cities  y 
were  to  spring  up  where  sleepy  pueblos  had  previously  stoocL 
The  untouched  resources  of  the  generous  earth — its  mines, 
its  forests,  its  leagues  of  uncultivated  soil — wete  to  be  made 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  mankind.  A  new  day  was  about 
to  dawn  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Various  articles  in  the  Publications  of  the  Southern  California 
Historical  Society,  in  addition  to  such  standard  authorities  as 
Bancroft  and  Eldredpo,  have  been  drawn  upon  for  thp  material 
of  this  cliapter.  Many  of  tho>;o  articles  were  written  by  the  dean 
of  Southern  Caiifoniia  hi&torians,  J.  M.  Guiim. 
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THE  QOU>  RUSH 

Tbb  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  whieh  Calif  onua 
fonnally  became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  mm  signed 
February  2,  1848.  Two  weeks  before,  in  one  of  the  innum-* 
erable  cafions  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  a  man  named  James  W. 
Maishall  chanced  upon  some  lettering  partidee  in  the  tail 
race  of  a  saw  miU  belonging  to  his  employer,  John  A.  Suttw. 
Before  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  ^e  treaty,  the  news  of 
Manhall's  discovery  had  begun  to  set  an  eager  world  in  fer- 
ment and  to  change  the  whole  course  of  Calif  onua  his- 
tory.* 

Gold  had  been  found  in  California  long  before  Marshall 
gathered  it  out  of  the  tail  race  of  the  mill  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  American  River.  Seven  years  before,  in  the  Santa 
Feficiana  Cafion  of  the  San  Fernando  hills  back  of  Los 
Angeles,  Francisco  L6pez,  a  native  Califomian,  came  upon 
traces  of  the  metal  as  he  was  digging  up  wild  onions  in  the 
shade  of  an  oak  tree  under  which  he  had  stopped  to  rest. 
This  discovery  led  to  much  excitement  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  and  even  brougiht  a  considerable  number  of 
prospectors  from  Sonora,  Mexico,  to  the  newly  opened  field. 
In  spite  of  lack  of  water,  these  San  Fernando  deposits  were 

'  MarshalVs    discovery    occurred  moved  into  it  in  order  to  get  rid  of 

January  24.    The  following  extract  the  Brawling,  Partial  Mistress,  and 

from  the  diary  of  Asariah  Smith,  one  cook  for  ourselves.   This  week  Mr. 

of  the  lalwrors  at  Sutter's  mill,  gives  Marshall  found  some  jiiecea  of  (as  we 

this  interesting  contemporary  account  all  suppose)  ( iold,  and  he  has  gone  to 

of  the  event.  the  Fort  i  r  the  purpose  <^nnduig 

"Sunday,  January  30.  Mr.  Mar-  out.    It  i.s  found  in  the  racewny  in 

flhall  having  arrived,  we  got  liberty  small  pieces.  Some  have  been  found 

of  him  Mid  Duilt  a  small  house  down  that  would  weigjh  five  doUan." 
the  liSU,  and  last  Sunday  wc 
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worked  succeBsfully  for  a  number  of  years,  yielding  some 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  annually  in  ^o\d  dust  and  small 
nuggets.  Mines  of  other  metals,  n()ta})]y  tlie  exceptionally 
rich  quicksilver  deposits  of  New  Aliimden,  where  the  mer- 
cury was  first  obtained  by  heating  the  ore  in  gun  bairels, 
were  also  in  operation  before  1848. 

But  until  Marshall's  accidental  discovery,  the  great 
treasure  of  the  Califoniia  mountains  remained  unsuspected 
by  foreign  visitor  and  native  resident  alike.  Considering 
all  the  circumstances,  this  is  one  of  the  strangest  facts  in 
California  history.  The  kSpaniiirds  who  conquered  Mexico 
were  among  the  most  indefatigable  miners  the  \\()rld  has 
ever  seen.  For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  laruhng 
of  Cortes,  the  history  of  New  Spain  was  largely  the  history 
of  men  ''interested  in  the  saving  of  precious  souls,  or  of  men 
interested  in  the  discovery  of  precious  metals."  From 
Mexico  City  northward  to  Nuevo  Le6n  and  Chihuahua, 
westward  to  the  Pacific,  northwestward  to  Sonora,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  conquistadores  and  their  descend- 
ants prospected  for  gold  and  silver,  joined  in  the  hectic  ex- 
citement of  one  mining  rush  after  another,  and  exploited  a 
thousand  rich  deposits  discovered  by  thdr  industry  and 
never  failing  seal. 

Why  these  same  people,  so  successful  and  sealous  as  miners 
in  Mexico,  failed  to  find  the  vast  treasures  of  the  Siena 
Nevada,  which  Nature  made  almost  no  attempt  to  conceal, 
will  always  remain  a  curious  problem.  The  effect  of  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  gold  upon  California's  destiny,  if  this  had  hap- 
pened under  Spanish  or  Mexican  rule,  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  one  of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  state's 
historians.  Assuredly  it  was  the  whim  of  fate — or  the  hand 
of  a  guiding  Providence — that  delayed  this  discovery  until 
the  territory  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.* 

When  Marshall  and  Sutter  became  convinced  tiiat  the 
bits  of  yellow  metal  which  remained  in  the  tail  race  were 

>  For  the  origin  of  this  idea,  see  Chapman,  Charles  E.,  The  founding  oi 
SpamSiA,  CaHfumkh  viii. 
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aotua%  goldi  thej  agreed  together  to  keep  the  matter 
secret,  not  so  much,  apparently,  because  they  wished  to  pre- 
empt the  deposit,  as  because  they  feared  the  mining  craze 
might  cany  off  the  needed  laborers  from  Sutter's  wheat 
fields,  nuUsi  and  numerouB  other  undertaldngiB.  To  cover 
up  such  a  discoveiy  for  any  length  of  time  was  difficult; 
yet  for  nearly  six  weeks,  few  people  outside  of  those  at  the 
mill  knew  of  the  event.  Inevitably,  however,  the  secret  at 
last  became  public.  Teamsters,  coming  in  from  the  outside, 
heard  of  the  find  and  carried  the  news  back  to  the  coast. 
Mormon  immigrants,  many  of  whom  worked  for  Sutter, 
spread  the  report  among  their  co-religionists;  and  Sutter's 
own  agent,  sent  to  Monterey  to  obtain  a  grant  or  patent 
to  the  mining  rii^ts,  told  nearly  eveiytbing  he  knew  about 
the  discovery. 

At  Monterey,  on  May  29th,  Walter  Colton,  the  American 
alcalde,  made  this  entiy  in  his  diary: 

"Our  town  was  startled  out  of  its  quiet  dreams  to-day.  by  the 
aiinounceinent  that  gold  had  been  discovered  on  the  American 
Fork.  The  men  wonderefl  and  talke<I,  and  the  women,  too;  but 
neither  believed.  The  sibyls  were  less  skeptical;  they  saui  the 
moon  had,  for  several  nights,  appeared  not  more  than  a  cable's 
length  from  the  earth;  that  a  white  ram  had  been  seen  playing 
witib  an  infant;  and  that  an  owl  had  rung  the  church  beUs." 

On  June  20th,  after  several  other  reports  had  been  received 
and  the  alcalde  himself  had  despatched  a  special  investi- 
gator to  the  gold  region,  this  entry  was  made  in  the  same 
diary,  showing  how  great  an  effect  the  excitement  was 
already  having  upon  the  nonnal  life  of  Monterey: 

**My  messenger  has  returned  witli  spocimens  of  gold;  he  dLs- 
mounted  in  a  sea  of  upturned  faces.  As  he  drew  forth  the  yellow 
lumps  from  his  pockets,  and  passed  them  around  among  the  eager 
crowd,  the  doubts,  which  had  lingered  till  now,  fled.  .  .  •  The  ex- 
citement produced  was  intense;  and  many  were  soon  busy  in  their 
hasty  preparatioiis  for  a  departure  to  thc^iiineB.  The  fiunily  who 
hod  loept  house  for  me  caught  the  moving  infection.  Husband  and 
wife  were  both  packing  up;  the  blacksmith  dropped  his  hammer, 
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the  carpenter  his  plane,  the  mason  his  trowel,  the  farmer  his  sickle, 

the  baker  his  loaf,  and  the  tapster  his  bottle.  All  wptp  off  for 
the  minps,  some  on  horses,  some  on  carts,  and  some  on  crutches, 
and  one  w(  lit  in  a  litter.  An  American  woman,  who  had  recently 
established  a  boarding-house  here,  pulled  up  stakes,  and  went  off 
before  her  lodgers  had  even  time  to  pay  their  bills.  Debtors  ran, 
of  course.  I  have  only  a  coimiiumty  of  women  left,  and  a  gang  of 
prisoners  with  here  and  there  a  soldier,  who  will  give  his  captain 
the  slip  at  the  first  cfasnoe." 

On  June  28,  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  still  serving  in  his  consular 

capacity,  wrote  Buchanan: — 

"Tbree-fourths  of  the  houses  in  the  town  on  the  Bay  of  San 
Frandsoo  are  deserted.  Houses  are  sold  at  the  price  of  building 
lots.  The  effects  are  this  week  showing  themselves  in  Monterey. 
Ahnost  every  house  I  had  hired  out  is  given  up.  ESveiy  black- 
smith, carpenter  and  lawyer  Is  leaving;  brick-yards,  saw-mills, 
and  ranches  are  left  prrfrctly  alone.  A  large  number  of  the  volun- 
teers at  San  Francisco  and  Sonoma  have  deserted;  .  .  .  public 
and  private  v^els  are  losing  their  crews  .  .  .  Both  of  our  news- 
papers are  discontinued  from  want  of  workmen  and  the  loss  of 
their  agencies;  the  Alcaldes  have  left  San  Francisco,  and  I  believe 
Sonoma  likewise;  the  former  place  has  not  a  justice  of  the  peace 
left." 

Governor  Mason,  who  made  a  tour  of  the  mines  about 
the  time  Larkin's  letter  was  written,  along  the  whole  route 
found  milk  lying  idle,  houses  deserted,  fields  of  standing 
wheat  turned  open  to  cattle^  and  farms  left  unculti- 
VHted.  Ships  were  deserted  as  fast  as  they  arrived  on  the 
coast;  soldiers  left  their  garrisonsp  and  men  closed  their 
shops.  Until,  without  serious  exaggeration,  one  writer  could 
say, 

' '  The  whole  country  is  now  moving  on  to  the  mines.  Monterey, 

San  Francisco,  Sonoma,  San  Jos^  and  Santa  Cruz,  are  emptied  of 
their  male  population.  ,  .  .  Every  howl .  tray,  warming  pan,  and 
pigin  has  gone  to  the  mines.  Everythmg  in  short  that  has  a  scoop 
in  it  that  will  hold  sand  and  water.  All  the  iron  has  been  worked 
up  into  crow-barS|  pick  axes  and  spades." 
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This  wholesale  stampede  from  the  coast  to  the  miiiiug  regions 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  lu  those  first  exciting  days, 
especially  before  the  great  influx  of  1849,  gold  awaited 
every  comer.  Stream  beds,  hillsides,  and  rock  crevices,  ail 
ahke  yielded  treasure. 

Two  men  in  seven  days  obtained  SI 7,000  from  a  trench 
a  few  feet  wide  and  a  himdred  feet  long.  A  soldier  on 
twenty  dn}^'  finloup^h,  who  spent  half  his  time  going  to 
and  from  the  mines,  made  Si500  in  ten  days  of  actual  min- 
ing. iSeven  Americans,  with  the  aid  of  fifty  Indians,  whom 
they  paid  presumably  in  cheap  merchandise,  took  out  275 
pounds  of  gold  in  a  Uttle  more  than  six  weeks.  Ten  men 
made  $1500  each  in  ton  days.  A  single  niincr  obtained  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  gold  in  fifteen  minute^.  A  group  of 
Mexicans  were  seen  ^anil)lin^i;,  with  a  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  dust  aTui  nuggets  serving  as  the  "bank."  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  a  man  picked  between  five  and  six  ounces  of 
gold  "out  of  an  open  hole  in  the  rock,  as  fast  as  one  can 
pick  the  kernels  out  of  a  lot  of  well  cracked  shell  barks." 
A  rancher  named  Smclair,  employing  Indians  as  helpers, 
cleaned  up  fourteen  pounds  (avoirdupois  not  troy)  in  a 
week's  time.  On  a  tour  of  the  mines  the  editor  of  the  CaU- 
fandan,  which  had  recently  been  estabUshed  at  Monterey^ 
averaged  $100  a  day,  uaiiig  only  a  shovel,  pick,  and  pan. 

The  strikmg  thing  about  the  mining  industry  as  it  was 
carried  on  for  the  first  few  months,  however,  was  not  the 
lucky  finds  of  a  few;  but  the  assured  profit  for  practically 
every  one  who  engaged  in  it.  The  average  return  was 
from  $10  to  S50  a  day,  and  by  August  it  was  reliably  esti- 
mated that  $600,000  had  been  secured  from  the  various 
'^diggings." 

Authoritative  news  of  the  phenomenal  discovery  reached 
'Hhe  States"  in  time  for  President  Polk  to  conunent  upon 
it  in  his  December  message  to  Congress.  But  sometime 
before  this  official  announcement,  the  eastern  newspapers 
were  full  of  rumors  and  reports  about  the  California  gold 
fields,  which  the  public  generally  accepted  with  tolerant 
Incredulity.  Wh^  at  last,  however,  people  ceased  to  doubt 
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and  began  to  believe,  such  excitement  followed  as  the 
nation  had  never  koown  before  or  will  ever  know  of  ita 
kind  again. 

By  the  close  of  1848  every  city,  large  or  small,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  was  afiected 
by  the  California  fever.  Men  were  selling  out  their  business, 
families  were  breaking;  up  their  homes,  officials  were  resign- 
ing their  positions,  and  professiouai  men  were  getting  rid 
of  their  practice.  Literally  scores  of  companies  and  associa- 
tions were  being  formed  by  persons  piaiming  to  make 
the  trip  to  California.  Many  of  these  were  organized  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  each  member  contributing  a  certain 
share  to  the  common  expense  and  enjoying  equal  rights  with 
his  fellow  members.  Other  companies  were  financed  by 
persons  themseLvee  unable  to  make  the  jomney,  but  who 
wished  to  share  in  the  fabulous  wealth  that  every  letter 
and  retmmed  traveller  reported  from  the  California  fields. 

Thus,  there  was  the  Sag  Harbor  California  Mining  Associ- 
ation, the  Boston  and  California  Mining  and  Trading  Joint 
Stock  Company  (with  Edward  Everett  as  its  patron),  the 
New  York  Yellow  Fever  Mining  Company,  the  Man* 
hat  tan-California  Overland  Association,  the  Cjongress  and 
California  Mutual  Protective  Asaociation,  and  no  one 
knows  how  many  other  companies  of  the  same  kind.  Yet 
few,  if  any,  of  tllese  ipnumerable  associations  were  able  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  passage  to  CaUfomia,  or  of  the  new 
environment  their  membm  found  in  the  mining  camps. 
Too  often,  friendships  or  mutual  agreements,  formed  in  an 
atmosphere  where  Bodal  and  business  lotions  followed  a 
weU  defined  code,  were  wrenched  apart  and  hopdeesly 
broken  by  the  new  conditions  of  life  in  Calif onua. 

NatunJ^  enough,  the  newspapers  sdsed  upon  the  gold 
excitement  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Letters,  reportB, 
and  rumors  from  California  were  eagerly  sou^t  after  and 
given  first  place  in  the  news  columns.  Fortmmtely,  no 
matter  how  great  the  exaggeraUon  In  these  articles,  the 
actual  production  of  the  fields  In  nearly  every  case  surpassed 
the  imagination  of  the  writer,  and  fiction  again  'Uagged 
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after  troth/'  The  nporto  (rem  Galifonua  that  i^ipeaved 
in  the  newspapera  ware  also  supfrilemeiited  by  many  by- 
products of  the  craze.'  Thm  were  advertisements  of 
businesses  for  sale,  because  the  owners  were  leaving  to 
search  for  gold ;  there  were  descriptions  of  the  various  over- 
land routes  to  California,  and  lists  of  stout  and  trustworthy 
vessels  about  to  sail  for  San  Francisco.  Notices  of  gold  dust 
receipts  at  Atlantic  ports  stood  side  by  side  with  accounts  of 
villains  who  had  abandoned  wives  and  families  for  the 
mines. 

A  single  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  contained  over 
forty  ad\  crtisements  designed  to  interest  buyers  about  to 
leave  for  California.  Among  the  articles  advertised  were  an 
Acid  an  d  Test  Stone  Appliance  for  detecting  Gold;  Himt's 
Patent  Gold  Extracting  Engine;  Bruce's  Hydro-Centrifugal 
Chrysolyte,  or  California  Gold  Finder;  and  other  essentials 
of  a  simUar  character.  Lamps,  guaranteed  against  upsetting^ 
wore  advertised  on  the  same  page  with  Books  for  Pleasant 
Beading  on  Ship  Board.''  Mining  txeatises,  Spanish  Gnm- 
man,  and  guide  books  for  the  route  were  alniost  as  numerous 
as  Buena  Vista  rifles,  pistol  belts,  and  holsters.  Who  is  for 
CaUfomia?  " — a  company  in  the  process  of  organization 
challenged;  and  in  the  next  coliunn  a  physician  offered  his 
services  to  a  party  bound  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  New 
York  Washing  and  Mining  Association  acivertased  for  re> 
cruitS)  and  another  enterprising  company  sou^t  a  house- 
keepet  for  its  California  hotd.  Preserved  meats,  soupsy 
I9>iced  oystera,  and  sauerkraut  put  up  in  eanistere  $aad 
warranted  for  twenty-one  years,  saddles,  guns,  tents,  assay- 
ing outfits,  blankets,  India  rubber  goods,  Dana's  System  of 
lid^eralogy,  and  California  overcoats  were  all  broug)it  to 
the  attention  of  the  prospective  miner.  He  was  implored 
to  buy  a  copy  of  the  Chrom-Thennal  System  of  Medicine, 

*  About  this  time  Mrs.  Eliaabeth  fiaoy  with  gbc  or  eight  respectaUtt 

Fimh am,  widow  of  thf^  well  known  married  men  and  their  familios,  to 

author-traveller,  Thomas  Jefferson  beoome  the  wives  of  ba.chelor  miners. 

Funhun,  who  bad  died  in  Su&  None  of  the  party  were  to  be  under 

PranrifMK)  in  184??,  was  soekinR  to  twonfy-fivf  >Tnr^  nf  ap-f^,  nn  !  mch 

(Mrgaaixe  a  party  of  130  women  in  was  to  furnish  |250  as  expense  money 

Neir  YcnktoeototlieeoMtyiiieoai-  fortlietxip. 
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/  smee  hilly  half  the  miners  of  California  were  down  with 
fever;  aod  to  have  his  daguerreotype  taken  as  a  farewell 
remembrance  for  the  dear  ones  who  remained  behind. 
About  the  only  items  omitted  from  the  list  were  coffins  and 
nursing  bottles. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining^  with  even  a  fair  d^;ree 
of  accuracy,  how  many  persons  came  to  California  from  the 
rest  of  tiie  United  States  in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  discovery  of  gold.  The  migration,  however,  was  so 
stupmdotis  as  to  out-fank  in  pomt  of  numbers  anything 
of  its  tind  in  the  nation's  history,  and  to  stand  on  an  equal 
footmg  with  some  of  the  great  world  movements  of  pecu- 
lation. The  whole  countiy,  it  seemed,  was  singing  the 
doggerel  vocse  of  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  were  actually  putting  it  into  practice: 

*'()h!  California,  that's  the  land  for  mel 
I'm  bound  for  the  Sacramento 
With  the  washbowl  on  my  knee.'' 

Throughout  the  winter,  the  overland  routes  were  dosed 
to  travel;  so  the  earliest  influx  came  by  sea.  During  the 
first  week  of  Februaiy,  1849,  fifty  vessels  sailed  from  Ameri- 
can ports  for  San  Ftancisoo.  By  the  middle  of  March 
17,000  persons  had  taken  passage  from  cities  on  tiie  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts;  and  before  the  year  closed,  230  American 
vessels  reached  Cahfomia  harbors. 

The  overland  migration,  when  it  began,  was  even  larger 
than  that  which  came  by  sea.  IT^^thin  three  weeks,  during 
the  spring  of  1849,  nearly  18,000 persons  crossed  the  Missouri 
River  for  Califomia,  A  single  observer  counted  deven 
hundred  wagons  on  the  prairies  beyond  Independence. 
From  the  Missouri  frontier  to  Fort  Lazamie  the  processbn 
€i  emigrants  passed  in  an  unbroken  stream  for  more  than 
two  montiis  toward  the  west.  By  day  this  long  tram  of 
wagons  and  other  vehicles  (for  they  were  of  all  types  and 
descriptions),  the  herds  of  animals,  and  the  crowds  of  men, 
women  and  children,  gave  the  impression  of  a  whole  nation 
on  the  move.  At  night  the  glow  of  innumerable  camp  fires 
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on  the  prairies  shone  like  the  lights  of  populous  cities. 
Fully  ^5,000  people  took  part  in  this  great  o^'erland  move- 
ment of  1849,  a  year  that  rightly  occupies  &  unique  place  in 
California  and  national  annals. 

The  f'hief  sea  routes  to  California  were  by  way  of  Cape 
Honi  a:nl  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  former,  made  as  it 
was  at  hrst  chietly  by  sailing  vessels  (for  steam  navigation 
was  still  in  its  infancy),  requireil  from  six  to  nine  months — 
a  much  longer  time  than  unpatient  gold  seekers  ronld  afford 
to  give — and  was  characterized  by  no  little  dans^iM-  and  hard- 
ship. Just  before  tlu;  gold  rush  began,  however,  William 
H.  Aspinwall  had  organized  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  and  started  the  construction  of  three  small 
steamers,  of  about  a  thousand  tons  each^  to  run  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  finst  of  these,  the  California,  left  New  York  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1848,  shortly  before  Marshall's  discovery  became 
known.  WTien  the  vessel  reached  Panama,  on  January  30th, 
1849,  hundreds  of  gold  seekers,  who  had  come  by  sea  to  the 
Isthmus  and  crossed  overland  to  the  Pacific,  were  waiting 
almost  in  a  frenzy  for  passage  to  San  Francisco.  Some  400 
of  these  were  taken  on  board,  to  find  accommodations  as 
best  they  could  in  a  vessel  designed  for  only  a  hundred 
passengers.  Many  of  these  paid  as  high  as  $1000  for  a 
steerage  ticket  from  Panama  to  California.  The  California 
reached  San  Francisco  on  Fcbruar>^  28t.h — the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  transports  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  new  world 
Argonauts. 

Tiiose  who  reached  California  by  the  Panama  route  had 
much  to  try  physical  endurance  and  test  their  patience. 
The  voyage  from  New  York  to  Chapres,  on  the  Caribbean 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  required  about  two  weeks*  time  and 
cost  from  $80  to  $150.  If  passage  could  be  obtained  in  a 
satisfactory  ship,  this  portion  of  the  trip  might  well  prove 
delightful;  but  as  the  number  of  sea  worthy  vessels  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  every  sort  of 
sailing  craft  was  pressed  into  servdce;  and  even  if  the  vessel 
e^ped  foundering  in  mid-ocean,  the  passengers  were  sure  to 
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suffer  every'  form  of  disGomfort  and  aonoyaQce  to  which 
traveller  are  heir. 

From  Chagres,  the  first  stage  of  the  jouniey  across  the 
Istiiiiius  was  made  by  native  canoe  to  the  head  of  the 
Chagres  River,  and  tlience  by  packtrain  to  the  Pacific. 
The  canoes  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  long,  carried 
ten  or  twelve  i^asscngers,  besides  the  ti\'e  or  six  Indians 
who  poled  them,  and  made  about  a  mile  an  hour — when 
the  natives  bestirred  themselves.  Tropical  storms,  heat, 
bad  drinking  water,  and  voracious  insects  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  voyage.  But  while  these  things,  coupled 
even  with  delay  and  the  squalor  of  the  native  huts  where 
the  emigrants  were  often  forced  to  lodge,  could  be  endured, 
there  were  two  grim  enemies  that  brought  death  instead 
of  mere  disconifort.  These  were  Asiatic  cholera  and  the 
Chagres  fever. 

When  the  coast  was  reached,  another  long  wait  was  in 
store  for  the  CaUfomians.  Frequently  weeks  passed  before 
'  a  passage  could  be  secured  to  San  Francisco.  The  old  dty 
of  Panama^  witness  of  so  much  of  tragedy  and  heroic  undeiv 
taking  from  the  time  of  Balboa  onward,  surely  never  saw 
stranger  sights  than  in  those  bustling  days  of  '49,  when  the 
Americans  poured  down  from  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
<m  foot  or  on  mule  back,  to  await  the  arrival  of  some  long 
eicpected  vessel  to  cany  them  on  to  the  land  of  M  Dorado. 

For  two  years  the  new  comers  virtually  took  possession 
of  the  dty.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  set  up  hotels  and 
opened  shops  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  their  companions.* 
cithers  of  different  taste  even  started  a  nesfspaper,  which 
outlasted  the  mushroom  community  that  gave  it  birth. 
Many  of  the  more  impatient  emigrants  chartered  small 
sail  boats  and  bravely  set  out  for  California  without  waiting 
for  the  laiger  vessels.  And  it  is  even  said  that  some  com- 
panies, more  adventurous  or  ignorant  than  the  rest,  actually 
sought  to  make  the  five  thousand  mile  journey  from  Panama 
to  San  Francisco  in  log  canoest   With  the  adventureSy 

*  One  of  the  most  sucoestsful  of  thebe  emigrant  merchants  was  CoUis  P.  Hunt- 
ipgtaMi,  of  l»Wr  wilBud  fwng, 
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hardships  and  tragedies  of  these  irregular  expc^Iitions  there 
IB  no  space  to  deal — But  what  fine  gold  still  remains  in  the 
taihugy  of  California  history  I 

Resides  the  way  around  South  America  and  across  Pan- 
ama or  Nicaragua,  there  were  half  a  dozen  combination 
routes  to  California,  invoKdng  both  an  overland  journey 
and  an  ocean  voyage.  Many  of  the  emigrants  sailed  from 
New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  travelling  thence 
by  way  of  IVIexico  City  and  Guadalajara  to  take  ship  on  the 
Pacific  at  Acapulco  or  San  Bias.  Others  landed  at  Tampico 
and  made  the  trip  across  Mexico  by  way  of  a  more  northern 
route  to  the  harbors  of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf. 
Still  others  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  hoping 
to  find  a  vessel  at  Salina  Cruz  to  carry  them  on  to  California. 

At  least  one  thing  was  common  to  all  of  these  various 
routes.  Whichever  he  chose,  the  gold  seeker  was  sure  to 
encounter  hardships  in  numerous  and  terrifying  forms. 
Sometimes  disease  carried  off  his  companions  one  after 
another  around  him;  and  sometimes  an  accidental  gun  shot 
or  willful  murder  threw  the  shadow  of  death  over  a  little 
camp.  Agfim  brigands  might  strip  the  company  of  all  its 
reac^  money  and  supplies.  Or,  failing  these  misfortunes, 
there  were  always  edd,  flood,  tliirst,  desert  heat  and  scar- 
city of  food  to  be  reckoned  with  on  the  overland  portion 
of  the  expedition.  And  on  the  sea,  danger  from  storm, 
failure  of  the  ship's  stores,  shortage  of  water,  and  sudden 
attack  of  the  black  plague^  cholera.  A  few  companies  were 
entirely  blotted  out  by  some  unknown  catastrophe  and 
never  heard  from  again;  others  escaped  similar  disaster  by 
grim  perseverance,  or  merely  the  whim  of  a  kindlier  fate. 

In  addition  to  the  various  sea,  or  sea-and-land  routes  to 
California,  there  were  also  several  principal  overland  trails, 
supplemented  by  many  ''cut-offs,"  or  divenaionB  from  the 
main  routes.  The  most  travelled  of  these  overland  routes 
was  the  old  historic  path  of  the  fur  trader  and  the  early 
emigrant — ^along  the  Platte,  up  the  Sweetwater,  throu^^ 
the  South  Pass,  to  Bear  River  and  Fort  Hall.  Thence 
most  of  the  caravans  turned  south  to  the  Moimon  settle- 
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inent  at  Salt  T.ake,  entering  California  by  way  of  the  Hum- 
boldt and  Truckee  Rivers.  Others  took  the  trail  to  Ore- 
gon, reaching  the  Sacramento  by  the  Willamette  and  Shasta 
route.  Still  others,  after  reaching  the  Sierras,  followed  along 
the  eastern  slope,  through  the  Owen's  Valley,  till  Walker 
Pass,  or  perhaps  the  Tehachapi,  furnished  a  gateway  to  the 
San  Joaquin.  From  Salt  Lake  others  took  the  recently 
opened  Mormon  trail  to  San  Bernardino,  a  route  the  Los 
Angeles-Salt  Lake  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  liaiiroad  now 
closely  parallels. 

Anuther  main  highway  of  the  gold  seekers  reached  CaJi- 
fomia  by  way  of  Santa  F^.  From  Missouri  to  New  Mexico 
this  rout«  had  long  been  known  through  the  agency  of  the 
St.  Louis-Santa  F6  trade.  From  Santa  F6  westward  there 
was  a  choice  of  two  routes.  One,  the  old  Pattie  trail,  ran 
througli  Socorro  and  along  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado,  thence 
crossing  to  the  coast  by  way  of  Warner's  ranch.  The  sec- 
ond, following  Wolfskin  s  path  of  the  early  thirties  and  the 
route  of  the  old  Santa  F6-Los  Angeles  caravans,  reached 
the  Colorado  by  way  of  the  Grand,  Green,  Sevier,  and 
Virgin  Rivers.  From  the  Colorado  the  trail  continueil  on 
to  Southern  California  by  way  of  the  Cajun;  or  east  of  the 
Cajon,  turned  northward  to  tlie  San  Joaquin  by  either  tlie 
Tehachapi  or  Tejon  Pass.  Still  another  route  from  Santa  F6 
ran  directly  south  to  Chihuahua  in  Old  Mexico.  Thence 
one  of  the  long  used  Spanish  trails  carried  the  emigrant 
across  the  mountains  into  Sonora,  and  eventually  brought 
him  by  way  of  Altar  and  Tubac  to  the  regular  Gila  River 
trail  over  which  he  travelled  to  the  Colorado. 

The  magnitude  of  the  migrations  over  these  various 
overland  routes  cannot  adequately  be  described.  Men, 
women,  and  children  took  part  in  it;  for  the  movement, 
at  least  from  the  frontier  states,  was  not  merely  the  rush 
of  men  excited  by  tales  of  wealth  to  a  land  w^here  they 
expected  to  make  but  a  temporary  residence.  It  was  the 
transplanting  of  a  population,  the  migration  of  families  to 
a  new  and  permanent  home.  /  Much  of  the  so-called  "Great 
Migration'*  was  indeed  merely  a  new  phase  of  that  overland 
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movement  that  had  begun  in  1841  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Bidwell  parly,  and  bad  already  assumed  veiy  oonsiderable 
proportions  a  number  of  years  before  the  discoveiy  of  gold. 

Many  parties,  <rf  course,  even  from  western  communities, 
were  made  up  entirely  of  men;  but  in  the  typical  overland 
company,  the  imit  was  the  family  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual. Nearly  every  wagon  carried  furniture  and  house- 
hold  goods  for  the  new  home  on  the  Pacific.  For  the 
westerner,  who  started,  let  us  say  from  Independence,  in 
the  spring  of  1849  for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  looked 
upon  the  undertaking  as  nothing  unusual,  except  perhaps 
for  the  distance  involved.  His  whole  previous  life  had  been 
spent  in  just  such  migrations  on  a  smaller  scale.  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  finally  Missouri,  each  in  turn  had 
witnesseti  the  erection  of  his  crude  log  cabin,  evidence  of 
the  sure  npprnarh  of  civilization,  and  had  claimed  him  for  a 
temporary  (  itizen  By  LS49  this  nomadic  settler  was  ready 
for  the  tinal  move  to  California. 

The  ordinari'  moans  of  travel  employed  hy  the  emigrants 
was  the  familiar  "prairie  schooner,"  ])robabiy  hrst  made 
use  of  ill  tlie  Santa  i^'*'  trade.  These  were  usually  dra^^m  by 
three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen,  though  sometimes  horses  or  mules 
\ver(^  Tise<l  iiiste^id.  Generally  a  number  nf  cows  wer(^  also 
driven  along  to  furnish  a  TP^er\'e  supply  of  food,  or  to  serve 
as  substitutes  for  broken  dou n  or  lost  oxen.  While  this  was 
the  typical  equipment,  many  of  the  einiirrants  had  vehicles 
of  other  types,  or  emplo\'e(I  pack  animals  alone.  Some 
indeed  were  foolish  enough  to  attempt  the  journey  with 
wheelbarrows  and  push  carts! 

Besides  supplies  of  food — coffee,  sugar,  bacon,  dried 
apple«,  and  the  like— ever^*-  well-to-do  company  took  wj^i 
it  a  large  amoimt  of  bedding,  many  cooking  ut-ensils,  gims, 
axes,  and  even  hea\y  household  furniture,  such  as  bedsteads, 
tables  and  bureaus,  or  equaUy  heavy  farming  implements 
and  mining  tools.  Tlie  organization  of  most  companies 
was  similar  to  that  adojjti'd  by  the  earlier  emigrants  of  the 
Bidwell-Donner  type,  and  their  rnethoils  of  travel  in  no 
material  way  difiered  from  that  of  their  predecessors.  The 
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large  number  of  aniiiials  passing  over  the  well  established 
routes,  furnished  a  mure  serious  problem  in  the  matter  of 
forage,  however,  than  the  pre-Forty  Niners  had  been  forced 
to  n^eet;  and  this  often  compelled  companies  to  seek  less 
frequented  trails  where  grass  was  more  abundant. 

Indian  difficulties  were  few  during  the  first  years  of  the 
gold  rush,  but  every  other  trouble  was  met  with  in  abun- 
dance. Cholera  ravaged  many  of  the  trains,  in  Rome  cases 
wiping  out  entire  families.  Other  diseases,  bucli  as  scurvy, 
likewise  took  hea\y  toll;  and  death  by  accident  was  also 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Often  a  company's  animals  gave 
out  or  ran  off.  And  in  crossing  rivers,  wagons,  animals,  and 
men  alike  were  sometimes  swept  away  by  flood  or  bUcked 
down  by  quicksand.  Crime,  even  of  the  basest  sort.,  was 
not  unknots  n;  but  more  commonly  whore  violence  was 
done,  it  wa.s  due  to  some  outburst  of  sudden  aii^er  or  resulted 
from  nerves  frayed  beyond  the  breaiong  point  by  ^ng 
contiTiued  anxiety  and  strain. 

On  the  northern  route,  the  most  difficult  part  of  tlie  jour- 
ney lay  beyond  Fort  Hall.  Between  Salt  I^ake  and  the 
Sierras  the  line  of  travel  was  marked,  more  plainly  than 
ever  a  modern  boulevard  was  posted  by  enterprisinc;  auto- 
mobile clubs,  with  broken  down  wagons,  abandoned  equip- 
ment, dead  animals,  and  bleaching  bones.  A  single  entry 
in  the  diary  of  James  Abbey,  himself  one  of  the  Forty  Niners, 
sho\N^  better  than  all  the  second  hand  descriptions  that 
have  ever  been  written,  what  toll  was  paid  on  this  portion 
of  the  route  west  of  the  Humboldt  Sink: 

"August  2nd— Started  out  hy  four  o'dook  this  morning;  at 
flix  stopped  to  cook  our  breakfast  and  listen  our  wagons  by  throw- 
ing away  the  heavier  portions  of  our  clothing  and  such  other 

articles  as  we  best  can  spare.  We  pushed  on  today  with  much 
speed  as  po.ssibIe,  to  jijA  through  the  desert,  hut  our  entile  ^ave 
such  evident  signs  of  <  xliFiiLstion  that  wc  were  compelled  to  stop. 
.  .  .  The  d^ert  through  which  we  are  passLne:  is  strewn  with 
dead  cattle,  mules,  and  horses.  I  counted  in  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  350  dead  horses,  280  oxen,  and  120  mules;  and  hundreds  of 
oftheiB  aro  left  behind  unable  to  keep  up.  .  .  .  A  tan-yard  or 
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^slaughter  house  is  a  flower  gaiden  iii  tX)mparison.  A  train  from 
MiaMHiri  have,  today,  shot  twenty  oxen.  Vast  amountB  of  valu- 
able property  have  been  abandoned  and  thrown  away  in  this 
desert— leather  trunks,  dothtng,  wagons,  etc.  to  the  value  of  at 
least  U  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  about  twenty  miles.  I  have 
oounted  in  the  last  ten  miles  902  wagons,  which  in  the  states  cost 
about  $120  each." 

With  Abbey's  description  as  a  background,  one's  imagina- 
tion can  picture  something  of  the  distress  and  suffering 
endured  by  the  immigrants  who  came  the  northern  route. 

Yet  those  who  took  the  Gila  trail  were  equally  unfortu- 
nate. John  W.  Audubon,  son  of  thn  famous  ornithologist 
and  a  naturalist  of  no  mea,n  ability  iiimself,  found  the  road 
east  of  the  Colorado,  "garnished  almost  even-  lea^e  with 
dead  cattle,  horsw,  or  oxpn."  Every  camping  place,  was 
litterefl  with  wngoTis,  inii)IemeTits,  and  personal  effects 
thrown  away  by  the  passing  trains.  The  worst  stretch  of 
this  route,  however,  la^'  through  the  Colorado  desert  west 
of  the  Yuma  villa^^cs.  Here,  at  the  so-called  lagoons,  Audu- 
1)011,  who  had  travelled  by  the  route  across  northern  Mexico, 
came  upon  a  "scene  of  desolation"  more  fearful  tlian  any- 
thing he  had  previously  seen  in  all  his  arduous  journey.  He 
describes  it  thus: 

"Broken  wagons,  dead,  shrivelled-up  cattle,  horses  and  nmlea 
as  well,  lay  bakint;;  in  the  sun,  around  the  dried  up  wells  that  had 
been  opened,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  water.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
or  green  thing  of  any  kind  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  parched, 
asb-oolored  earth,  and  the  most  melancholy  scene  presented  itself 
that  I  had  seen  since  I  left  the  Rio  Grande. 

Travel,  even  over  the  well  established  routes  to  California, 
was  thus  beset  witb  hardship  during  the  period  of  the  gold 
rush.  But  where  parties  turned  ofT  to  seek  new  trails,  fate 
dealt  with  them  even  more  relentlessly.  The  most  tragic 
of  such  cases  occurred  in  that  grim  region  lying  east  of  Owen's 
Biver,  which  ever  suioe  has  borne  the  name  of  Death 
Vailey.  Two  oampames,  at  least,  were  eaught  in  this  waste 
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of  sand  and  deeolatioii  during  the  migration  of  1849,  and 
the  valley  dealt  inth  them  in  pitiless  fashion.  * 

The  stoiy  of  the  first  of  these  parties  has  been  left  us  by 
William  Lewis  Manlyi  one  of  its  members.  His  company, 
having  reached  Green  River  by  way  of  the  South  Pass, 
attempted  the  impossible  feat  of  going  down  the  Colorado 
in  an  old  ferry  boat.  They  succeeded  in  getting  somewhat 
beyond  the  spot  where  Ashley  had  painted  his  name  on  the 
canon  walls  in  1824,  but  at  last  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  river  and  strike  out  on  foot  toward  the  west.  Without 
serious  difficulty  they  reached  the  regular  Salt  Lake-Ix)3 
Angeles  trail,  where  they  found  a  large  number  of  wagoiia 
bound  for  California.  Manly  and  his  associates  joined 
this  company  of  emigrants.  But  instead  of  following  the 
regular  route  to  the  Mojave  villages,  a  part  of  the  train,  led 
by  Captain  Smith,  turned  off  near  Mountain  Meadows, 
intending  to  travel  directly  west  to  the  San  Joaciuin.  Manly 
and  i\  friend  of  his  named  Bennett,  who  was  in  command  of 
several  \\  agons.  toe^ether  with  one  of  the  Green  River  adven- 
turei^s  known  as  llugcrs,  followed  Smith's  party. 

Before  the  desert  was  reached  several  of  the  cuaipany 
turned  back  to  the  regular  Los  Angeles  trail.  The  rest  split 
into  two  divisions.  One  of  these,  calling  themselves  the  Jay- 
hawkers  and  comp()se<]  almost  entirely  of  unmarried  men, 
set  off  ahead,  lea\  nig  tlif  men  with  women  and  children  to 
get  on  as  best  they  could.  Before  this  wvXm  ('()!ii|)any  had 
proceeded  ver>'  far,  the  outlook  became  alarming;  and  when 
they  at  last  entered  the  siindy  wastes  of  Death  Valley,  it 
was  seen  that  help  must  be  secured  or  the  entire  pai  ty 
would  perish. 

Manly  and  Rogers  volunteered  to  go  for  aid,  and  with 
such  provisions  as  could  be  spared  set  out  for  the  California 
settlements.  Of  the  privations  expeiienced  by  Manly  and 
Rogers  on  this  trip,  or  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  thir- 
teen grown  persons  and  seven  children  who  remained  be- 
hind, the  writer  is  not  competent  to  speak.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  two  messengers,  after  conquering  starv'ation, 
Baud,  fatigue  and  thirst,  at  last  reached  the  httle  town  of  San 
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Fernando,  a  few  miles  north  of  I^s  Angeles,  where  they 
obtained  supplies  and  a  few  pack  anuiials,  and  then  set  out 
again  for  the  valley  of  death  to  reseue  their  companions. 

When  the  two  came  a^cain  within  sight  of  the  camp,  which 
they  had  left  twenty-six  days  before,  some  of  the  wagons 
were  miissing,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  life  about.  A  few 
miles  back  they  had  already  pa>;sed  one  member  of  the 
company,  dead  on  the  sand,  "wiih  his  arms  extended  wide, 
and  his  httle  canteen,  made  of  two  j^nw  dpr  flasks,  l>'ing  by 
his  side."  It  was  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  company, 
which  they  had  risked  so  iiiuch  to  rescue,  had  survived. 
Manly  fired  off  his  gun.  A  man  came  out  from  under  a 
wagon,  looked  all  around  without  seeing  any  one. 

"Then,"  to  use  Manly 's  words,  "he  threw  up  his  arms  high  over 
bis  head  and  ^uted— "Hie  boys  have  ootne,  the  boys  have 
eomel'  .  .  •  The  great  suspense  was  over  and  our  hearts  were 
fiist  in  our  mouths^  and  then  the  blood  all  went  away  and  left  us 
almost  fainting  as  we  stood  and  tried  to  step.  .  .  .  Bonnet t  and 
Arcane  caught  us  in  their  arms  and  embraced  us  with  all  their 
strenfrth,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  when  she  came  fell  down  on  her  knees 
and  clung  to  me  hke  ii  maniac  in  the  great  emotion  that  came  to 
her,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken." 

The  story  of  the  final  escape  of  the  party,  though  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  heroic  in  the  annaLs  of  the  westward 
movement,  cannot  be  given  here.  Once  out  of  Dea.th 
Valley  the  route  lay  along  the  eiisteni  sloi>e  of  the  Sierras, 
past  Walker's  Pass,  through  Red  Rock  Canon,  across  the 
Mojave,  through  Soledad  Canon,  and  on  to  San  Fernando. 
The  Salt  Lake  Trail  near  Mountain  Meadows  was  left 
on  ISovember  4,  1849.  The  survivors  reached  the  plenty 
and  safety  of  the  Cahfornia  settlements  March  7,  1850. 

As  for  the  Jayhawkers  and  the  few  other  members  of  the 
train  who  had  separate  from  the  Bennett-Manly  ])arty, 
their  stf)ry  is  also  one  of  tragedy  and  suffering.  Small 
groups  becaiiK^  detached  from  the  main  company  and 
soii^jht  to  vwdkc  their  own  way  across  the  valley.  One 
of  these  parties,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  remained 
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unheard  of  for  many  years.  Two  of  its  number  were  aft-er- 
wards  found  working  in  the  gold  mines  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia; aiid  in  1S51)  a  prospecting  expedition  in  Dcatli  \"alley 
came  upon  an  abandoned  cam])  around  which  were  the 
skeletons  of  nine  men.  In  addition  to  these  \dctimB,  at  least 
two  more  of  the  J  ay  hawkers  died  in  the  valley,  and  one 
succumbed  \\liile  crossing  the  Mojave  desert. 

Travelling  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  apart  from  the 
Jayhawkers,  was  a  clergyman  named  Brier,  his  wife,  and 
three  small  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  nine.  Like 
the  noble  women  of  the  Donner  party,  Mrs.  Brier  proved  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  and  courage  to  her  com- 
panions; and  in  the  many  stories  of  California  heroism  none 
deserves  a  higher  place  than  hers.  Many  years  after  the  ex- 
pedition she  was  induced  to  tell  something  of  her  experienoeB. 
The  following  brief  extract  is  taken  from  that  narrative: 

"  The  vaUcy  ended  in  a  canyon  with  great  walls  rising  up  almost 
as  high  as  we  could  see.  There  seemed  no  way  out,  for  it  ended 
almost  in  a  straight  wall.  .  .  .  Father  Fish  died  that  night.  I 
made  coffee  for  hiiii,  but  he  was  nl!  worn  ont.  Isharn  died  that 
night,  too.  It  was  always  the  same— hunger  and  thirst  and  an 
awful  silence.  .  .  . 

"In  the  morning  the  men  returncMj  with  the  same  story:  'No 
water.'  Even  the  stoutest  heart  sank  then,  lor  nothing  but  sage- 
brush and  dagger  trees  greeted  the  eye.  My  husband  tied  little 
EJrk  to  his  back  and  staggered  ahead.  Tbe  duld  would  mur- 
mur  oeoasionally,  'Oh,  father,  where's  the  water?'  His  pitiful, 
delirious  wails  were  worse  to  hesr  than  the  killing  thirst.  It  was 
terril)ie.  I  seem  to  see  it  all  over  again.  I  staggered  and  struggled 
wearily  behind  with  our  other  two  hoyn  and  the  oxen.  The  little 
fellow*'  bore  up  bravely  and  hardly  conipkiined,  though  they 
could  barely  talk,  so  dry  and  swollen  were  their  lips  and  tongue. 
John  would  try  to  cheer  up  his  luotlu  r  Kuk  by  ti  lling  him  of  the 
wonderful  water  w^e  would  find  and  all  the  good  things  we  could 
get  to  eat.  Every  step  I  expected  to  siok  down  and  die.  I  could 
hardly  see." 

Tliat  any  of  the  Califomia  umnigrante  who  entered 
Death  Valley  in  1849  emeiged  from  it  alive  was  due  to  the 
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cooler  weather  of  the  wmter  months  and  the  kindness  of 
fate.  Not  even  the  latter  could  have  saved  them  if  they 
had  sought  to  cross  in  the  heat  of  mid-sunmier.  Such 
miracles  are  -not  performed  when  the  thermometer  stands 
at  140^  in  a  valley  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  w^here  all  but 
one  per  cent  of  the  moisture  has  been  sucked  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  w  liere  men  go  insane  if  deprived  of  water 
for  so  much  a-s  an  liour. 

The  Death  Valley  tragedy  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  Forty  Niners  because  of  the  horrors  connected 
w^th  it.  Yet  a  fate  scarcely  lesf^  terrible,  but  of  a  different 
nature,  was  narrowly  avertefi  in  the  case  of  thousands  of 
emigrants  who  h^ft  Salt  Lake  toward  the  clo^^c  of  summer 
or  early  in  the  fall,  intending  to  cross  the  Sierras  before  snow 
closed  the  passes.  Th^  late  comers  found  the  gra.^s  along 
the  route  almost  used  up  by  earlier  trains.  Water  was 
scarce  and  so  unfit  to  drink  that  beasts  and  men  alike  were 
made  sick  by  it.  In  places  the  road  was  so  cut  up  by  con- 
stant use  that  clouds  of  alkali  dust  enveloped  every  wagon, 
makinp^  travel  diffic\ilt  and  slow.  Cholera  and  scurvy 
attacked  many  of  the  companies,  and  exhaustion  from  the 
long  journey  and  lack  oi  food  reduced  others  to  a  condition 
of  despair. 

The  chief  danger,  howe\'er,  was  the  coming  of  winter. 
If  this  should  set  in  before  the  worn  out  emigrants  were 
safely  througli  the  mountains,  the  tragedies  of  Donner  Lake 
and  Death  Valley  would  be  multipUed  a  liuiidred  fold. 
Fortunately,  as  early  as  August,  this  danger  was  realized 
by  General  Persifor  H.  Smith,  who  had  recently  arrived, 
by  way  of  Panama,  to  take  charge  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  California;  and  in  conjunction  with  Governor  Riley, 
he  despatched  a  few  relief  trains  across  the  Sierras  to  aid 
the  stragglers  to  get  through. 

As  the  season  grew  lat^r,  reports  reached  the  cities  and 
mining  communities  of  California  that  thousands  of  emi- 
grants still  east  of  tlie  mountains  were  in  desperate  straits, 
and  unless  help  were  sent  would  perish  before  they  could 
reach  a  place  of  safety.   Lack  of  food  had  driven  many  of 
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thciu,  with  disastrous  results,  to  rnt  tlio  putrifj'ing  flesh  of 
oxen  or  mules  that  had  died  along  tlie  way.  Otliers  had 
lost  all  their  animals  from  disease  or  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  now  bccoimiig  much  more  troublesome, 
and  were  striving  to  make  their  way  across  the  mountains 
on  foot.  To  add  to  tho  danp:or,  snow  had  commenctHi  to  fall 
much  earlier  than  ii.^ual  in  the  high  Siernus,  making  the 
passes  more  difficult  every  day  and  threatening  a  complete 
blockade  Ix^fore  the  emigrants  could  get  through. 

The  emergency,  great  as  it  was,  was  met  surcasbfuily  by 
the  organization  oi  relief  trains  and  the  transportation  of 
large  quantities  of  ha]Ji)lies  across  the  mountains.  The 
work  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  United  States  ,\rmy  officers, 
with  Major  Rucker  in  command.  In  the  face  of  great 
diffieulties,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  last  of  the  emi- 
grant traiTis  of  1849  thrriu^h  the  snows  before  the  rout^  be- 
came impassable,  though  some  of  the  parties  ha^^l  already 
been  three  days  without  food  when  the  government  supplies 
arrived. 

Many  of  the  companies  which  reached  Salt  Lake  late  in 
the  summer  of  1849,  instead  of  completing  their  journey 
that  year,  remained  until  spring  in  the  ^lormon  City.  Much 
has  been  written  of  the  treatment  rccci\etl  by  the  gold 
seekers  froiu  ikigham  Young's  followers  during  this  period; 
but  the  testimony  is  too  nearly  divided  between  good  and 
ill  for  an  authoritatix  e  conclusion  to  be  reached.  The  Mor- 
mons certainly  took  ad\'antage  of  the  emigrants'  needs  to 
charge  high  prices — 75(  a  pound  for  meat,  50c  a  gallon 
for  milk,  S500  for  a  wagon,  were  the  prevailing  rates — but 
hit  [  I  on,  when  the  gold  seekers  reached  the  Sierras  they 
found  tlieir  fellow  Gentiles  at  least  as  skillful  at  profiteering 
as  the  Mormons. 

The  stor>^  of  the  migration  of  1850,  except  in  detail,  differs 
httle  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  spring  months 
saw  thousands  of  wagons,  filled  witfi  men,  women,  children, 
household  goods,  food,  and  treasured  possessions  of  every 
Idnd,  taking  the  westward  way.  Along  the  route  the  drama 
of  1849  was  re&iacted.   Chdera,  scurvy,  dysentery,  acd- 
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dent,  thirst,  hunger,  fatigue,  Indian  attack,  quarrels,  dis- 
couragement, and  ever>'  other  ill  attacked  the  trains. 

Afrainst  these  foes  were  ict  hope,  ambition,  stead}'  determi- 
nation, patience,  luinior,  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  fron- 
tier. Here  a  train  pauses  in  its  slow  progress  toward  the 
Pacific  to  bun,'  one  of  its  members;  another  witliin  sight  stops 
a  few  !)ricf  liours  while  a  womim  gives  bii'tii  to  a  child.  Days 
of  easy  travel  with  abundance  of  foof!,  grass  for  the  animals^ 
light  heart (M  lness,  music  and  good  diccr  around  the  evening 
camp,  alternate  with  days  of  tragedy  and  unspeakable 
hardships. 

Af^ain  in  1850,  as  in  1849,  disaster  threatened  many  of 
the  emigrants  who  atti mpted  to  cross  the  JSicrras  late  in 
the  season.  In  September  the  Humboldt  route  was  crowded 
with  trains,  most  of  them  in  desperate  straits  because  of 
loss  of  animals,  sickness,  or  lack  of  food ;  while  farther  north 
along  the  Pitt  river,  were  other  emigrants  equally  destitute, 
and  subject  in  addition  to  Indian  depredations. 

Once  more  relief  parties  were  fonned  and  supplies  sent 
to  th(^  sutlVn'i-s.  Voluntary  organizations  in  Stockton, 
San  Francisco,  Alarysville,  and  other  communitif  s,  collected 
money  with  which  to  purchase  food,  and  despatched  pack 
trains  across  the  mountains.  Newspapers  and  indi^^duals 
spread  the  appeal  for  funds;  and  money  soon  poured  in  from 
mining  settlements  and  ranches,  as  well  as  from  the  cities. 
The  heart  of  all  California  was  touched  with  that  sympathy 
and  Uberahty  which  have  since  become  the  proverbial 
heritage  of  the  state. 

Perhaps  the  chiefest  of  the  Good  Samaritans  of  this  early 
day  was  William  Waldo,  a  member  of  the  relief  committee  of 
Sacramento.  No  man  was  more  imtiring  in  his  efforts  to 
rescue  the  threatened  emigrants,  or  so  quick  in  his  sym- 
pathies for  their  sufferings.  Early  in  Septenil)er  he  des- 
patched a  letter  from  his  camp  on  the  Humboldt,  where  he 
had  gone  with  supphes,  to  the  rehef  committee  at  Sacra- 
mento. An  extract  from  tliis  despatch  will  show,  better 
than  any  other  descri^itKjn,  something  of  Waldo's  generosity, 
aud  the  desperate  need  he  found  among  the  trains. 
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"Should  your  committee/'  wrote  Waldo,  "still  be  unable  to 
collect  funds,  I  then  ask  that  the  committee,  city  council,  or  some 
other  body  of  men,  advance  to  the  amount  oi  uigiiL  or  ten 
thousand  dollan,  and  fCHrwaid  the  amount  in  flour  and  little 
articles  fto  the  sick,  to  this  point,  and  to  the  sununit,  for  whidi  I 
pledge  my  honor,  if  I  live  to  return  where  it  can  be  lewdly  done, 
to  set  over  all  my  right,  title  and  interest  to  real  ^tate  in  Saerfr- 
mento  City,  that  has  cost  me  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  will 
send  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  flour 
to  the  summit.  This  in  connection  with  the  beef,  horses,  mules, 
and  dea<l  stock,  that  can  be  jerked  before  it  putrifies,  will  save 
ten  thousand  human  beings  from  starvation.  A  man  can  live 
very  well  upon  half  a  pound  of  beef  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
flour  per  day.  I  again  repeat  that  these  people  nmst  be  relieved 
or  thQr  must  die,  and  that  by  starvaticHi.  .  .  .  Oan  you  bdleve 
that  the  destitution  is  so  general  that  during  an  absence  of  six 
days  from  tJus  station,  I  found  but  two  trains  of  which  I  could 
procure  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee?  I  have  known  a  cup 
of  soup,  containing  not  more  than  one  spoonful  of  flour,  to  sell  for 
one  dollar,  and  the  buyer  considered  himself  fortunate  to  get  it 
on  those  terms." 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Waldo,  Colonel  Ralson,  Major 
Sherman  and  others  of  like  kind,  and  the  generous  response 
of  the  people  of  California,  disaster  was  averted  in  1850 
as  it  had  been  in  LS49.  Aid  was  given  not  only  to  those  on 
the  central  and  iiorthera  routes,  but  also  to  the  equally  un- 
fortunate caravans  cornuig  by  way  of  the  Gila.  One  cannot 
picturt^  the  outcome  if  this  help  had  been  denied.  E\ou 
so,  it  is  said,  iiitoen  hundred  graves  were  counted  between 
Salt  I^kc  and  feacranieiito  along  the  Truckee  route  alone. 
Of  such  magnitude  was  the  toll  paid  in  the  "Great  ^ligrar- 
tion." 
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8TATDBOOD 

Whiub  the  immigration  spoken  of  in  the  previous  chapter 
was  in  prograaSy  California  was  face  to  face  with  the  serious 
problem  of  establishing  a  govenmumt  adequate  to  meet 
the  new  conclitioDS.  /  The  American  conquest,  in  fact,  had 
ushered  in  an  era  of  political  transition./  During  the  first 
three  years  of  American  pcBsession,  from  1846  to  1849,  the 
newly  acquired  territon^  enjoyed  almost  as  many  rulers 
as  in  the  old  days  of  Mexican  control,  when  frequently  the 
province  was  "blessed  with  two  govemars  at  a  time' and 
once  with  triplets." 

Sloat,  who  assumed  command  of  California  in  his  proc- 
lamation of  July  7,  1846,  gave  place  to  Stockton  before 
the  month  was  out.  Stockton,  despite  the  claims  of  General 
Kearny,  remained  in  control  until  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
January,  1847.  He  then  paased  over  the  govemorahip  to 
Fremont  who,  in  turn,  was  supeneded  by  Kearny  ear^  in 
March.  Within  sixty  days  Kearny  was  succeeded  by  Mason, 
and  Mason  resigned  in  favor  of  Ril^  on  April  12,  1849. 

During  much  of  this  period,  particularly  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  (iuadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  political 
status  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  was  in  a  state  of 
curious  uncertainty.  Tbe  government  during  this  year 
has  been  described  as 

**Part  military  and  part  civil,  and  part  no  government  at 
all.  .  .  ,  Hie  laws  were  most  variant  and  variously  oonoeived, 
the  dvil  law,  the  Pike  County  code,  the  New  York  code,  the  com* 
men  law,  maritime  law,  the  law  of  the  plains,  military  law,  and 
the  miners'  law,  were  all  jumbled  up  together,  and  the  Ckrarts 
were  as  unique  as  the  government  and  the  laws;  they  were  Amer^ 
ioo-Meiioani  militaiy-civiif  with  a  good  degree  of  the  vigilante." 
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PFesumably,  under  international  law,  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  Mexico  already  existing  in  California  should  have 
remained  in  effect  until  definitely  superseded  by  congressional 
legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Mexican 
form  of  govenmient  was  so  ill-suited  to  American  tastes 
and  the  needs  of  the  country,  that  this  theory,  except  in 
occasional  instances,  was  wholly  abandcmed,  and  the  sue- 
cessiye  governors  found  themselves  compelled  to  work  out 
a  more  practical  program  of  their  own. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  the  few  attempts  to  main- 
tain institutions  of  Mexican  origin  was  in  the  case  of  the 
aJraJdp  appointments  made  by  Commodore  Stockton.  One 
of  the  Americans,  who  sat  in  this  seat  of  old  time  Spanish 
authority,  was  the  Reverend  Walter  Colton,  chosen  by  Stock- 
ton to  serve  as  alcalde  at  jMonterey.  For  tiiree  years  Colton 
Med  this  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  thus  described; — 

"By  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  Alcalde  of  Monterey  extend  to  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal, 
arising  within  the  middle  department  of  California.  He  is  also 
the  guardian  of  the  puMir>  peace,  and  is  charged  with  the  mainte* 
nance  of  law  and  order,  whenever  and  wherever  threatened,  or 
violated;  he  must  arrest,  fino.  inipri'^nr^,  or  sentence  to  the  public 
works,  the  lawless  and  refractory,  and  he  must  enforce,  (hrouph 
his  executive  powers,  the  decisions  and  sentences  whinh  he  has 
proiiuunced  in  his  judieial  capacity.  His  prerogatives  and  official 
duties  extend  over  all  the  multiplied  interests  and  concerns  of  his 
department,  and  teach  to  every  grievance  and  crime,  from  the 
jar  that  tremhles  around  the  dotnestic  hearth,  to  the  guilt  whidi 
throws  its  gloom  on  the  gallows  and  the  grave." 

Colton's  apt  description  yshows  plainly  enough  why  the 
American  population  of  California,  trained  as  it  was  to 
cherish  the  jury  f^>'>;tem  and  the  constitutional  limitation 
of  authority,  vigorously  criticised  the  arbitrary  powers 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  alcaldes,  and  di  1  n  >t  wiUingly 
accept  any  of  tlie  otlier  institutions  of  Spani  h  origui.  As  a 
result  of  this  attitude,  except  in  those  conununities  like 
Monterey,  where  the  new  comers  formed  a  comparatively 
small  element  of  the  pupuiiition,  the  Mexican  law6  were 
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never  implied;  or,  having  beeEQ  put  into  effect,  were  speedily 
lendered  ineffectual  by  the  strong  opposition  that  developed 
against  them.  So  it  came  about  thiat  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tinctively American  settlements,  such  as  Sacmnento  or  the 
mining  communities,  whatever  govesmment  existed  was 
ahnost  wholly  of  local  origin. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  government  for  a  time  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  alcalde  and  ayuntamiento,  or  town 
council,  the  settlers  finally  took  matters  into  their  own  hands 
(following  a  period  in  which  two  rival  councils  each  claimed 
to  be  legally  elected),  and  established  a  body,  new  both  to 
American  and  Spanish  law,  known  as  the  "legislative 
assembly."  This  assembly,  consisting  of  fifteen  members 
chosen  by  popular  vote,  sought  to  abolish  the  former 
ayuntamiento  and  alcalde,  and  with  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  exercise  all  the  fimctions  of  a  city  government.  The 
members  of  the  two  rival  councils  resigned;  but  the  alcalde, 
Thaddeus  M.  Leavenworth,  refused  to  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  assembly,  and  appealed  to  General  Persifor 
F.  Smith,  military  commander,  and  Governor  Riley,  who 
held  his  office  under  federal  appointment,  for  support. 

Both  Smith  and  Riley  pronounced  the  assembly  an  illegal 
body  and  advised  Leavenworth  to  maintain  his  office.  The 
result  was  a  temporan-  deadlock  in  San  PVancisoo  politics 
tliat  brouglit  to  a  head  one  of  tlie  most  perplexing  questions, 
both  from  a  legal  and  practical  standpoint,  the  United 
Stntes  government  has  ever  faced  in  its  dealings  with  new 
territoiy.  In  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  California 
was  plainly  neither  state  nor  territory.  And  yet.  fitter  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  it  was 
Hcarcely  possible,  in  any  constitutional  sense,  for  the  federal 
autliorities  to  hold  her  people  under  military  rule.  But  this 
latter  form  of  ^3:o^'emment,  however  unconstitutional  it 
might  be,  wa.s  the  only  n]f  (Tnnti\'e  to  anarchy.  And  with 
good  Anglo-Saxon  common  sense,  the  President  prolonc^ed 
it  until  the  pc*  |)le  of  Cjilifomia  themselves  made  its  cun- 
tinuance  no  longer  neeessar>\ 

Naturally,  there  was  opposition  to  a  form  oi  government 
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which  owed  its  existence  to  circumstances  rather  than  to 
Jaw;  and  many  of  the  Califonua  immigrants  by  1849  were 
advocating  a  kind  of  squatter  sovereigQty,  under  which  the 
settlers  themselves  shoiild  set  up  a  government  to  supersede 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  federal  officials.  Locally,  as 
in  San  Francisco,  this  popular  assumption  of  authority 
developed  into  a  conflict  with  the  government  already  in 
existence.  As  the  months  went  by,  and  Congress,  deadlocked 
by  the  slavery  issue,  failed  to  set  up  a  territorial  form  of 
government  or  meet  the  situation  in  any  other  way,  Cali- 
fornia faced  a  dubious  future.  Militaxy  authority  was  fast 
outliving  its  usefulness  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
having  it  displaced  by  a  regularly  orgsniaed  territorial 
government.  To  save  themsdves  from  anarchy  in  this 
emeiigency,  the  people  were  compelled  to  act  upon  thdr 
own  responsibility. 

As  early  as  December  11,  1848,  the  citizens  of  San  Jos6 
came  together  to  consider  "the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
Provisional  Territorial  Grovemment  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property."  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  So- 
noma from  time  to  time  held  similar  meetings;  and  by  the 
spring  of  1849,  only  the  expectation  that  the  national  Con- 
grcFs  ihvn  m  session  would  fulfill  the  promises  of  tlio  federal 
government  and  establisli  a  territorial  organization,  re- 
strained the  people  from  framing  a  govcrnnK  iit  of  their  own. 

When  this  hoi)e  !aile<I,  with  the  adjourmncnt  of  Cong^rcss 
in  March,  California,  so  long  "sans  law,  sans  order,  sans 
governincnt,  definitely  set  about  organizing  her  own 
governnirnt  and  making;  an  end  of  a  situation  that  had 
always  boon  anoniolou.s,  and  was  now  fast  becoming  des- 
perate, because  of  the  tmbulent,  restless  hordes  the  gold 
migration  wa«  daily  bringing  within  her  borders. 

With  imexpectcd  (and  not  entirely  welcome)  suddenness, 
the  leadership  in  this  new  movement  was  taken  by  Governor 
Riley,  who  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gat  fs  to  a  general  constitutional  convention.  At  the  same 
time  the  governor  condemned  tlie  settler's  organization  in 
8an  Francisco  as  an  illegal  body.  This  resulted  in  an  imme- 
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diate  conflict  between  Riley  and  the  leaders  of  the  squatter 
sovereignty  program;  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though 
the  whole  movement  would  end  in  failure.  /  FoitunatelN', 
however,  the  settlers  were  more  interef^te<l  in  sociirmg  order 
andsettled  government  than  in  maintainmg  n  technical  right; 
and  when  common  sense  had  gotten  the  better  of  al  pride, 
they  prepared  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  by  Kiley. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  rnn\'ention  was  set  for 
August  1st,  and  on  the  same  day  the  people  were  instnic'te<l 
to  choose  the  local  officials  kno^^Tl  to  ^Texican  law  to  serve 
until  the  state  govermnent  sliould  fonnally  be  established. 
The  territory  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  from  which  a 
total  of  thirty-seven  del <  gat f3s  were  to  be  returned.  Of 
these  thirty-seven,  Monterey,  San  Jose,  and  ,^an  Francisco 
were  each  to  send  five  delegates;  kSacramento,  Sonoma, 
San- Joaquin  and  Tx)s  Angeles  four  each;  and  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  nud  San  T.uis  Obispn  two  each.  'Wlien 
the  convention  finally  met,  liowever,  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  delegate^^  speeitied  in  the  governor  s  proclama- 
tion had  been  disregarded  by  many  of  the  districts,  and  a 
total  of  forty-eight  rcpresentati\  es  liad  been  returned  in- 
stead of  thirty-se\  en.  As  most  of  these  additional  delegates 
eanie  from  northern  distiicts,  the  final  apportionment  in 
the  convention  gave  the  north  thirty-eight  members  and 
the  south  only  ten. 

As  a  whole,  the  convention  wiis  tA^Dical  of  the  people  who 
made  up  California  in  the  fifties.  Its  membership  included 
eight  native  Califoniians,  among  whom  the  most  conspicu- 
ous were  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo  of  Sonoma,  Jos<S 
Antonio  Carrillo  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara's  sole 
delegate,  Pablo  De  la  Guerra.  All  of  these  were  excellent 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  rc^^gime.  Thomas  0.  Larkin 
and  Don  Abel  Steams  of  Los  Angeles  belongeil  to  the  older 
foreign  residents,  who  had  come  to  the  coast  long  before 
the  conquest  and  acquired  something  of  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  outlook  with  the  CaUfomians. 

Most  of  the  delegates,  however,  were  t>T)ical  of  the  new 
day  and  the  new  order  ushered  in  by  Amencau  occupation. 
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They  were  nearly  all  young  men,  of  serious  purpose,  not 
exceptionally  well  versed  in  political  affairs,  but  practical 
enough  to  frame  a  constitution  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
time,  and  litile  influonccd  by  peculiar  hobbies  or  personal 
political  ambitions.  From  the  standpoint  of  occupations, 
Ia\^yer^,  ranchers,  and  merchants  predominatod :  but  nearly 
every  other  profession  or  business  was  also  represented;  for 
in  its  eompo^^ition  the  convention  was  a  teue  cross  section 
of  the  entire  population. 

In  accordance  with  the  date  set  by  Riley's  proclnniation, 
a  few  of  the  delegates  met  at  Monterey  on  September  1st ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  following  Tuesday  (the  4th)  tliat  the 
convention  was  formally  organized.  Dr.  Robert  8emple 
of  tall  stature  and  Bear  Flag  fame,  was  elected  president; 
and  Captain  William  G.  Marey  of  the  Stevenson  regiment, 
chosen  secretary.  The  meetings  of  the  convention  were 
held  in  a  school  house  newly  erected  by  the  Amencan 
alcalde,  through  ''the  labor  of  convicts,  the  taxes  on  rum  and 
the  banks  of  the  gamblers." 

In  honor  of  its  builder  it  was  known  as  Colton  Hall.  The 
convent itm  mot  in  the  upper  stoiy,  which  consisted  of  a 
single  rooin,  some  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty-five  fe*  t  wide. 
The  following  paragraph  from  a  contemporary  description 
gives  a  picture  of  the  convention  and  its  meeting  place: 

"A  railing,  ninning  acraa  the  middle  of  the  hall,  divided  the 
members  from  the  speetatois.  The  fonner  were  seated  at  four 
long  tables,  the  President  occupying  a  rostrum  at  the  further  end, 
over  which  were  suspended  two  American  flags  and  an  extiaordi- 
nary  picture  of  Washington,  evidently  the  work  of  a  native  artist. 
Tho  appoarnrjoe  of  the  whole  borly  was  exceedingly  dignified  and 
intellectual,  and  parliamentary  decorum  was  strictly  observed." 

The  most  skillful  member  of  the  convention  in  the  art  of 
political  manipulation,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  capable 
statesman  iis  well,  was  William  M.  Gv\  in  of  Tennessee, 
whose  future  for  ten  years  was  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  state  he  was  then  helping  to  create. 
Through  Gwin's  foresight,  copies  of  liie  recently  diafted 
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Iowa  constitution  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  convention, 
and  the  document  thus  became  a  sort  of  working  model  for 
the  guidance  of  the  delegates.  Other  state  constitutions 
were  also  made  use  of,  notably  that  of  New  York.  But  for 
some  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  new  commonwealth  there 
was  no  pattern.  To  meet  these,  the  delegates  were  forced 
back  upon  their  own  ingenuity  and  common  sense. 

It  is  scarody  necessary  here  to  attempt  a  further  descrqH 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  1849.  Drafted  under  peeuUar 
oonditioiis  by  men  little  used  to  politics,  and  designed  to 
me^  an  emergency,  the  docimient  wee  naturally  defective 
in  many  particulars  and  nearly  thirty  years  later  had  to  be 
abandoned  for  a  new  instrument.  Nevertheless  it  met  the 
needs  of  its  time  with  a  fair  iiieasuxe  of  satisfaction,  and  was 
not  an  unworthy  product  of  the  earnest  and  conscientioos, 
if.  not  brilUant  men  who  framed  it. 

/  On  most  matters  the  convention  worked  without  friction; 
but  an  oocadonal  hotly  debated  issue  broke  the  otherwise 
harmonious  sessions.  One  of  these  disturbing  questions  was 
that  of  the  eastern  limits  of  the  state.  To  the  west  the 
Pacific  Ocean  settled  the  boundary  beyond  dispute.  The 
northern  boundary  had  been  definitely  fixed  along  the  42nd 
I»araUel  by  the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain.  Similarly,  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  had  determined  the  interna- 
tional line  to  the  south.  But  on  the  east  there  was  an  empire 
of  uncertain  extent,  vaguely  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  part 
of  their  province  of  Alta  Cahfomia.  Whether  the  territory 
to  be  included  in  the  new  state  should  follow  these  old 
boundaries  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  stop  at  the  Siena 
Nevadas,  was  the  vital  question  before  the  convention. 
j  Two  parties  soon  formed  over  this  issue.  The  one  led 
Dy  Gwin,  Halleck,  Sherwood,  and  a  few  others,  might  prop- 
erly be  called  the  "large  state"  party,  from  their  advoca<gr 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  the  eastern  limit.  The  second 
group  sought  just  as  vigorously  to  confine  the  state  between 
the  PaciBc  and  the  Sierras.  After  prolonged  debate,  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  7,  a  compromise  line  was  dhosen,  fixing  the 
boundary  as  we  have  it  now. 
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The  motives  beliind  this  division  of  the  convention  into 
"large"  and  ''small"  stat^  parties  were  not  particularly 
complex.  Those  who  advocated  the  wider  boundary  be- 
lieved that  it  more  nearly  approximated  the  historical 
limits  of  California  under  Spanish  rule — a  view  entirely 
correct — and  that  the  larger  state  could  eventually  bear 
the  expenses  of  a  government  more  easil}-  tliaii  one  of  smaller 
size.  There  was  also  an  iimnediatc  nerd  for  courts,  and  the 
enforcement  of  law,  in  the  region  beyond  tlie  Sierraii  through 
which  the  immigrants  were  coming  into  California.  Finally, 
the  members  of  this  party  believecl  that  Congress  \vould 
more  readily  admit  the  state  if  the  convention  set  it.s  eastern 
boundary  at  the  Rockies,  instead  of  at  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  small  state  advocates,  curiously  enough,  argued 
from  the  same  premises  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion. 
It  would  be  impossible,  they  said,  for  a  state  located  on  the 
Pacific  to  administer  a  government  for  the  vast,  semi- 
desert  region  across  the  Sierras.  Nor  did  they  believe  that 
the  people  of  California  had  any  right  to  extend  their  boun- 
daiies  so  as  to  inehide  the  M<xiiioii  inhabitants  of  Utah, 
who  were  already  seeking  to  establish  their  own  state  of 
Deseret  Furthermore,  it  would  be  utterly  preposterous  for 
the  convention  to  expect  Congress  to  admit  Califoniia  to 
the  Union  with  the  larger  boundaries  proposed,  and  the 
attempt  to  secure  Congressional  sanction  for  the  constitu- 
tion, undor  such  circumstances,  would  only  result  in  com- 
plete rejection  of  the  plea  for  statehood. 

It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  older  historical 
writers  commonly  ascribed  to  the  party  advocating  tiie 
larger  boundaries  a  sort  of  Machiavelliaai  shrewdness,  by 
which,  through  subsequent  division  of  the  enormous  state, 
they  hoped  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
coast.  This  tradition,  which  never  had  much  foundation 
in  fact,  of  late  yeaxa  hsa  been  so  thoroughly  disproven  as 
to  require  littie  comment  here.^ 

The  truth  is,  the  people  who  emigrated  to  California 

*  See  Goodwin,  Cardinal,  EaUMish-     Ch.  VII,  for  a  full  disoussion  of  thii 
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from  the  eastern  states,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
views  m  the  older  communities  from  which  they  came, 
realized  clearly  enough  that  slavery  had  no  place  in  the  new 
environment,  and  never  supported  it  in  any  way  as  a  local 
institution.  The  unanimous  vote  of  the  constitutional 
convention  in  favor  of  a  clause  which  read  "neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  unless  for  the  punishment  for 
crimes,  shall  ever  be  tolerated  in  this  state,"  ought  to  be 
clear  enough  evidence  of  the  attitude  in  California  toward 
this  question.  And  one  f^ls  free  to  dismiss  the  whole 
subject  without  further  consideration. 

Amid  the  firing  of  salutes  and  an  impromptu  celebration, 
lihe  members  of  the  convention  completed  their  work  and 
signed  the  constitution  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  13, 
1849.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  paid 
tribute  to  the  frameis  of  the  document  in  the  following 
words: 

"The  questions  tboy  had  to  settle,  were  often  perplexing,  from 
the  remarkable  poHiiion  uf  the  country  aiul  the  al)8ence  of  all 
premlent.  Besides,  luiiny  of  them  were  men  unused  to  legislation. 
Some  had  fur  years  past  known  no  other  life  than  that  of  the  camp; 
Others  had  nearly  f  orgotteQ  all  law  in  the  wild  life  of  the  mountains; 
othen  again  were  familiar  only  with  that  practiced  under  the  rule 
of  a  different  race.  Yet  the  courtesieB  of  debate  have  never  been 
wantonly  violated,  and  the  result  of  every  conflict  of  opinion  has 
been  a  quiet  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  minority.  Now,  at 
the  conclusioni  the  only  feeling  is  that  of  general  joy  and  con- 
gratulation.'' 

November  13th,  a  Tuesday,  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  sub- 
mitting the  constitution  to  the  people  for  ratification.  At 
the  same  election  state  officials,  including  a  governor  and 
members  of  the  legislature,  were  to  be  chosen,  and  also  the 
two  federal  Congressmen  to  which  the  state,  according  to 
its  population,  was  entitled.  The  first  legislatiu-e,  provided 
the  constitution  carried,  was  to  meet  at  San  Joe6,  the  capital, 
on  December  15,  1849. 

Bain,  apatliyi  difllcuUy  in  reaching  the  polling  centers, 
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and  various  other  causes,  reduced  the  vote  on  deetion  day 
to  an  imsatisfactoiy  minmnun.  From  a  population  of 
approximately  100,000^  most  of  whom  were  men  of  voting 
agei  only  12»875  ballots  were  returned.  The  li^tness  of 
the  vote,  however,  was  much  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  percentage  in  favor  of  the  constitution.  .  Only  811 
votes  were  cast  against  it,  whUe  the  total  affirmative  vote 
was  12,064.  From  among  a  number  of  candidates,  Peter  H. 
Burnett,  a  former  Oregon  pioneer,  was  chosen  governor; 
and  Gilbert  and  Wright  were  elected  to  Congress. 

From  all  accounts,  the  election  was  conducted  with  reason- 
able honesty;  but  circimistances  and  public  sentiment  alike 
threw  embarrassing  legal  regulations  to  the  winds.  Some 
of  the  candidates  spent  both  money  and  enorg>'  in  their 
campaigns.  And  in  addition.  Governor  Rilr}  Halleck,  and 
President  Tyler's  personal  representative,  Thomas  Butler 
King,  waged  a  very  vigorous  fight  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution. 

In  the  mimng  sections,  which  then  contained  the  bulk 
of  the  state's  population,  the  event  was  regarded  with  that 
semi-humorous  attitude  t^i^ical  of  the  western  pioneer 
toward  most  political  questions. 

"The  rhoo.'^ing  of  candidates  from  ]kt%  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
entirely  unknown,  was  vor^'  amusing,"  wrote  Bayard  Taylor, 
"naint'.s,  in  many  instances,  were  made  to  stand  for  principles; 
accordingly  a  Mr.  Fair  got  many  votes.  One  of  the  candidates, 
who  had  been  on  the  river  a  few  days  previous  wearing  a  liigh 
crowned  silk  hat,  with  narrow  brim,  lost  about  twenty  votes  on 
that  account.  Some  went  no  further  than  to  vote  for  those  whom 
they  actually  knew.  One  who  took  the  opposite  extreme,  justi- 
fied himself  in  this  wise:  'When  I  left  home/  said  he,  'I  was  de- 
termined to  go  it  blind.  I  went  it  blind  in  coming  to  California,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  stop  now.  I  voted  for  the  constitution  and  I've 
never  seen  the  constitution.  T  voted  for  ail  the  candidates  and  I 
don't  know  a  damned  one  of  them.' " 

The  ratification  of  the  constitution  and  the  election  of 
state  oflicials  by  no  means  solved  California's  problem  of 
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statehood.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  secure  the  sanction 
of  Congress  for  an  act  which  no  Gongressioiial  statute  had 
autfaoxized,  and  for  which  no  precedent  could  anywhere  be 
found.  The  chief  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  Gali- 
fomia's  admisBion  to  the  union  was  slaveiy — the  same 
barrier  that  had  prevented  Congress  from  establishing  a 
tenitorial  form  of  govenmient  for  the  province,  and  which 
now,  for  a  number  of  weary  and  dangerous  montibs,  threat- 
ened the  state  with  a  chaos  bordering  upon  revolution. 

It  was  once  pretty  generally  bdieved  that  the  annescation 
of  California  was  due  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the  sontli, 
which,  forever  reaching  out  for  more  slave  territory,  finally 
brought  about  the  Merican  War  in  ordor  to  obtain  Cali- 
fomia  as  a  slave  state.  This  view,  which  neither  facts  nor 
logic  ever  justified,  has  been  elsewhere  effectually  disproved. 
But,  while  slavery  did  not  figure  as  a  motive  for  the  acqidgi- 
Hon  of  California,  it  undeniably  did  figure  in  the  heated  con- 
flict over  the  disjpomtion  of  the  territory,  once  it  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 


'/little  thought  seems  to  Iiave  been  given  to  the  establish- 


ment of  shmiy  in  California,  even  by  the  most  radical 
southern  members  of  Congress,  until  David  Wilmot  of 
Pennsylvania  introduced  his  famous  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill,  which  President  Polk  had  requested  from 
Congress  to  enable  him  to  open  confidential  negotiations 
with  Mexico.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  first  brought  forward 
in  August,  1846,  aimed  at  the  exchision  of  slavery  from  all 
territory  which  the  Uniteil  States  might  secure  from  Mexico 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  southern  representatives  were 
at  first  strangely  apathetic  regarding  this  amendment— 
a  measure,  which  assuredly  would  have  caused  an  im- 
mediate storm  of  opposition  had  any  southerner  at  that  time 
attached  much  importance  to  California  as  a  slave  holding 
"  state — and  the  House  voted  favorably  upon  it.  Its  passage 
throuc^  the  Senate  also  seemed  assured  until,  in  the  closing 
minutes  of  a  very  crowded  session,  one  of  its  own  supportere, 
"Honest''  (but  loquacious)  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
.  '  talked  it  to  an  une:q)ected  death. 


/ 
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In  the  next  Ression  of  Ccmgress,  the  pro-slaveiy  element 
were  m  a  very  different  temper  regarding  the  Mexican  ces- 
sion. Without  much  hope  tliat  slavery  would  flourish  on  a 
large  scale  in  New  Mexico  or  California,  because  of  the 
natural  obstacles  in  its  path,  the  south  was  almost  a  unit 
in  demanding  the  right  to  share  at  least  nominally  in  tho 
fruits  of  the  conquest.  The  practical  question,  as  to  whether 
Ticpoes  coiild  be  carried  to  California  rmd  profitably  used 
there,  was  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  detorininntion  to  main- 
tain the  equality  of  sla\'c  state^^  with  fi  ee.  Tlio  fi^ht  over 
California,  in  tho  acguisHion  of  wiiich  the  south  \\as  much 
less  interested  than  New  England  and  the  west,  thus  be- 
came an  iiiteiise,  bitter  struggle  over  a  piiiiciple  that  in- 
volved far  more  than  the  status  of  the  territor}'-  in  question. 

By  1850  the  question  whrther  Cahfoniia  should  be 
free  or  nominally  sla^'p  had  brought  the  Union  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  few  real  rrises  iTi  its  history.  Three  parties 
were  deiinitely  in  the  held.  Following  the  earlier  lead  of 
Polk,  who  believed  that  slavery  in  any  ^art  of  California 
could  never  be  more  than  an  "abstract  question,"  a  very 
large  group  of  moderates  wished  to  extend  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  (36°  30')  to  the  Pacific.  A  radical 
soutlicm  element,  however,  wa^s  demanding  the  whole 
area  for  slavery,  and  advancing  the  new  doctrine  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  legislate  against  slavery 
in  any  of  the  national  tenitory.  Finally,  a  decidedly  vigor- 
ous party  in  the  north  was  insisting  that  the  principle  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  should  be  ailopted,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  ceded  region  must  be  kept  free. 

For  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  history,  the  force  of 
circumstance  aided  the  cause  of  right.  Following  inter- 
national law,  since  California  had  been  free  under  Mexican 
rule,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  slavery  could  exist  in  the 
territory  aft^r  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  unless 
Congress  specifically  imposed  it  there.  Such  positive  laws, 
the  anti-slavery  majority  in  tlic  House  wr)ul(i  nut  pass 
under  any  consideration.  Furthermore,  the  action  of  the 
people  of  Cahformu  ui  duimitely  excluding  slaveiy  by  their 
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constitution  made  it  doubly  certain  that  Congress  would 
never  force  the  system  upon  the  state. 

The  south,  however,  wa,.s  too  thoroughly  antiigonized 
to  yield,  even  before  these  odds.  Threats  of  secession  were 
freely  made;  and  thus,  strangely  enough,  the  Union  faced 
disruption  as  a  consequence  of  the  great  territorial  gains 
of  the  Mexican  War.  With  the  country  as  a  whole  hotly 
divided  over  the  slave  or  free  state  issue,  and  the  situation 
in  California  demanding  a  speedy  settlement  to  prevent 
grave  consequences  among  that  impatient  population,  Con- 
gress came  together  again  in  December,  1849.  Among  the 
members  of  tbat  body,  however,  was  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
and  discord  that  augurad  ill  lor  the  inmiediate  admlsaioii 
of  the  state. 

During  this  sesskm,  Presideiit  Taylor,  whose  Epoaal  agent 
had  done  mudi  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  constitii- 
tion,  repeatedly  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  admit- 
ting Califoniiay  and  denied  the  right  of  that  bo^y  to  intei^ 
fere  mth  the  frea  choice  of  the  people  of  the  prospective 
state,  whether  they  favored  or  opposed  slaveiy.  plan 
called  for  the  settlement  of  the  California  question  on  its 
own  merits,  divorced  from  the  other  troublous  issues  con- 
nected with  slavery  which  were  then  agitating  the  country. 
But  Taylor  was  not  to  succeed  in  his  plan.  Intent,  not  onl^ 
upon  sdving  the  California  problem,  but  also  upon  settling 
the  other  questions  in  which  slavery  was  concerned,  Henry 
Clay,  the  great  compromiser,  insisted  upon  an  inclusive 
program  that  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  critical  issues  then 
before  the  nation. 

linked  thus  witii  some  half  a  dosen  othor  questionSf  the 
admission  of  California  experienced  a  prolonged  delay. 
Hie  debate  on  Clay's  compromise  continued  month  after 
month.  In  the  Senate,  the  great  triimivirate  of  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhbun*— the  country's  foremost  statesmen 
for  half  a  century — ^met  in  battle  array  for  the  last  time. 
Calhoun  died  before  the^^ession  closed.  W^ebster  marred 
a  reputation  and  unde»»vedt)r  lost  political  favor  by  his 
Seventh  of  March  Speech.  Clay,  an  old  man  worn  out 
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by  siekneBB  and  anade^,  laborod  inccnnantly  to  effect 
the  compromiseB  through  which  alone  he  believed  the  Union 
could  be  preserved. 

Before  the  gummer  was  well  begun,  President  Taylor, 
who  had  consistently  adhered  to  the  adpiission  of  California 
divorced  from  all  other  isBues^  was  tdcen  suddenly  m  aiul 
died.  FiUmore,  his  successor,  favored  the  plan  of  finding 
a  common  solution  for  all  the  slavery  problems.  But  even 
with  the  support  of  the  ExecutivCy  the  compromise  measures 
proposed  by  Clay  could  not  be  passed.  The  admission  of 
Califomia,  the  diief  stumbling  block  to  Clay's  plan,  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  people  there  had  no  shadow 
<rf  authority  to  frame  a  constitution;  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  state  were  too  large  and  could  be  fixed  only 
by  Congressional  action;  that  the  election,  at  which  tlra 
constitution  was  adopted,  was  both  irregular  and  unlawfully 
conducted;  and  finally,  that  the  Remdent  had  brou^t 
improper  influence  to  bear  upon  the  drafting  and  adoption 
of  the  constitution. 

For  some  weeks  longer  the  deadlock  continued;  until 
at  last  the  compromise  measure,  in  which  Clay  alone  saw 
hope  of  adjusting  the  nation's  difficulties,  began  to  fall 
apart.  Depressed  in  spirit  and  afanost  ready  for  deaths  tiie 
old  Kentucldan  left  Washington  for  the  sea  coast,  where  he 
hoped  to  regain  a  littie  measure  of  his  fast  ebbing  strength. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  internal  situation  in  California  had 
become  acute.  For  two  years  the  people  had  waited  in 
vain  for  Congress  to  establish  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment. Another  year  had  almost  passed  since  the  draft* 
ing  of  their  constitution,  and  statehood  seemed  as  far 
as  ever  from  realization.  It  was  during  these  months  of 
debate  and  delay  in  Congress,  while  the  problem  of  law  and 
order  and  settled  government  was  daily  becoming  more 
critical  around  them,  that  the  people  of  the  state  talked 
opNily  of  declaring  thdr  independence,  and  of  setting  up  a 
separate  republic  on  the  Pac^c,  thus  bringing  to  pass  the 
old  idea  of  Lansford  W.  Hastings  and  of  otfa^  empire  dream- 
ers in  the  days  before  the  Mexican  War. 
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But  the  measuraB  Clay  failed  to  cany  in  combination 
were  finally  voted  f avoiab^  upon  when  preeented  aeparately . 
One  by  one  the  items  of  his  etxnproniise  were  embodied  m 
separate  bills  and  passed  fay  Congress.  The  admission  €i 
California  was  fina%  earned  in  the  Senate  on  August  13, 
1850,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  14.  On  the  7th  of  the  next  month 
it  was  ratified  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  150  to  56.  Two 
days  later,  September  9,  1850,  the  bill  was  signed  by  Fill* 
more,  and  California  had  become  a  state. 
/  To  California  this  of  course  meant  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
glorious  era;  and  to  the  nation,  also,  it  meant  ultimately 
more  than  ever  men  dreamed  of  at  that  time.  But  with  thk 
lasting  blessmg  came  a  temporaiy  curse.  For  out  of  the 
admisBton  of  C^Jifomia  grew  that  "dark  sequence  of  slavery 
'  and  free  soil  issues''— the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  the  ques- 
tion of  Squatter  Sovereignty  and  the  Dred  Scott  Dedsion 
— which  led  up  to  the  election  of  1860  and  the  Civil  War. 
The  local  significance  of  California's  admission  was  tiius 
for  a  decade  actually  secondaty  to  its  national  importance. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

imnfiS  AND  MINBRB 

P^,SociET7  and  population  in  the  new  state,  which  had  so 
/Vigorously  thrust  itself  into  the  Union,  were  far  from  homo- 
geneous, f  After  excluding  the  native  Califomian  and  Indian 

"  lelements,  the  citizenship  was  divided,  both  by  geography 
and  occupation,  into  three  distinct  types.  First  of  these  was 
the  mining  population,  isolated  for  the  most  part  from  the 
rest  o^  the  state,  ^^nth  its  own  pecuhar  manner  of  life,  its 
problems,  and  its  unique  instit  utions.  Next  came  tlie  t  iimul- 
1^  tuous,  Imrr^'ing  Ufe  of  San  Francisco,  full  of  coi  ruf)tion, 
gQnoroiis  jjnpulses,  and  every  other  contnidictorj^  thing. 
'    Lastly,  there  was  the  long  stretch  of  roa.st  and  valley  land, 
i    as  yet  ^-hinly  populated  and  given  o\'ei"  chiefly  to  cattle 
,yf    raising,  whif^h  lay  between  Monterey  and  San  l)iec:o.  Here 
a  typf!n')f  s()r  i(  t  \  dev  eloped  which  was  neither  that  of  the 
mines  nor  of  San  Francisco.    It  can  best  be  studio,  after 
^  the  others  ^have  been  described,  in  the  local  ftnnftl»  of  Lo8 
Angelas  from  1850  to  1860. 

Rx^ughly  speaking,  the  mining  regions  of  California  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  gold  rush,  embraced  the  mountain- 
^ous  portions  of  the  territory  lymg  between  the  San  Joaquin, 
River  in  the  :^utli  and  the  Iflanmth  and  Trinity  Rivers  in 
the  north.  This  area  wa»s  later  somewliat  enlarged  by^ 
the  opening  of  mines  in  tlie  Kern  River  district;  but  iis  late 
as  1852  Governor  Bigler,  in  his  amiual  message,  classified 
as  mining  counties  only  those  of  Tuolumne,  Calaveras, 
^  Sacramento,  \  uba,  and  Butte. 

In  this  mountainous  region,  which  until  1848  had  been 
uninhabited  except  by  Indians,  a  population  of  many  thou- 
sands sj)riiiig  up  as  if  by  magic.  Quiet  river  bars  watched  the 
development  of  cities  over  niglit ;  and  many  a  lonely  cafion, 
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visited  some  moniing  by  a  handful  of  prospectors — the  first 
white  men  to  traverse  its  coim^o  since  the  mountains  them- 
selv^  were  made  -  by  sundo^Mi  had  brromc  the  cciiter  of 
an  excited,  roaring  camp.  Uvrv,  nloiiiy  the  Ainerican,  the 
Feather,  the  Yuba,  the  Stanislaus,  and  a  iunKired  kindred 
streams,  a  new  t  ha{M(^r  was  written  in  American  liiston^ 
Life  was  lived  for  a  lew  brief  years  without  the  restraints 
of  civilization.  Democracy,  as  literal  as  the  world  has 
ever  known,  flourish o^l  on  every  hand.  Romance  came 
down  and  walked  op(nil}-  among  men,  leaving  behind  a 
record  of  heroic  accomplishment  that  can  never  be  blotted 
from  American  tradition. 

To  supply  the  manifold  needs  of  this  suddenly  arisen 
mining  population,  the  rest  of  CaHfonna  found  full  outlet 
for  its  energies  for  several  years.  Monterey,  and  other  sea- 
port towns,  after  the  first  rush  to  the  mines,  when  shops  were 
close<i  and  labor  became  almost  unobtainable,  experienced  a 
phenomenal  ^e^^val  in  business.  Merchants  became  wealthy 
supplying  miners'  demands  for  every  kind  of  goods.  Real 
estate  imderwent  an  unheard  of  boom.  The  ''miserable 
village  of  Yerba  Buena"  suddenly  developed  into  the  popu- 
lous, crowded  city  of  San  Francisco,  with  life  and  activity 
everywhere.  Even  Southern  California,  far  removed  from 
the  mining  fields  as  it  was,  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  gold 
excitement. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  gold  regions,  two  cities,  springing 
out  of  nothing,  profited  from  the  mining  trade  more  than 
any  others,  with  the  possible  exception  of  San  Francisco. 
These  were  Stockton  and  Sacramento.  The  latter,  laid 
out  on  a  portion  of  Sutter's  grant,  had  as  nuius'  as  four 
houses  in  April,  1849.  By  November  its  population  fell 
but  little  short  of  ten  thousand.  At  that  time,  accordin^z;  to 
a  (  ()ntemporar>'  writer,  each  store  in  town  was  daily  taking 
hi  from  $1,()(K)  to  S3, 000  from  its  sale  of  mining  supplies  and 
provisions.  Drinking  and  gambling  saloons  paid  a  monthly 
rental  of  a  thousand  dollars.  Wages  were  so  high  that  car- 
penters receiving  $12.00  a  day  went  on  strike  for  better  pay. 

In  the  more  remote  interior,  where  lay  the  actual  mining 
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fields,  other  cities,  rivaling  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  came 
into  being.  Many  of  these,  such  as  Marysville,  Placerville, 
Auburn,  and  (irass  Valley  still  survive.  But  relatively 
speaking,  their  glory  has  long  since  departed ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  supremacy  they  once  occupied  been  preempted 
by  the  less  romantic  cities  of  seacoast  and  plain.  In  many 
cases,  too,  those  thriving  communities  of  the  gold  rush  now 
Kve  in  tradition  and  memory  alone.  The  following  analysis 
of  the  election  returns  of  1852  casts  an  interesting  light  upon 
the  distribution  of  population  in  the  mining  day. 

San  Francisco,  as  mi^lit  l)c  bupposed,  headed  the  list  with 
eight  thousaiid  odd  votes.  Sacramento  City  (not  just 
Sacramento,  if  you  please!)  came  next  with  five  thousand. 
Nevada  boasted  seventeen  huntlrod ;  Stockton  fifteen  hun- 
dred; Marysville  nearly  an  equal  number;  Plaeerville  (n6e 
Hangtown)  thirteen  himdred ;  Columbia,  tweh  e  hundred ;  So- 
nora  something  over  a  thousand ;  Doumieville,  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  to  its  credit,  outnumbered  San  Jos6  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  Shasta  City  and  Santa  Clara  were 
almost  equal.  Mokelumne  Hill  cast  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  votes;  while  Oakland  had  only  three  hundred.  Los 
Angeles  straggled  far  to  the  rear  of  Murphy's,  whose  total 
was  five  hundred  and  nineteen.  San  Diego  came  at  the  tail 
of  the  list  with  a  hundred  imd  sixty-fieven — two  more,  and 
she  ndfjbt  have  claimed  half  the  voting  strength  of  the 
flourishing  City  of  Volcano,  li&tress  of  Suttsr  Greek! 

Eveiy  camp  had  its  name,  perpetuating  the  memoiy  of 
some  unusual  incident,  or  given  in  the  broad  Bjpmt  of  humor 
that  came  wilh  the  ox  trains  across  the  Sierzas,  where  it 
found  a  more  congenial  soil  than  it  had  ever  known  before. 
Poker  Flat,  as  was  fittmg,  was  not  very  far  from  Gomorrah. 
Hell-outrfor-Noon  City  was  offset  by  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Ground  Hog  Glory  was  almost  as  prettily  named  as  Mug- 
fiisal^  Hat  or  Slumgullion.  Port  Wine,  Brandy,  and  Delir- 
ium IVemenspeihaps  had  a  certain  logical  connection.  You- 
Bet  and  Poverty  Flat  were  bonadde  names,  and  not  the 
products  of  Bret  Harte  *9  imagination.  Hangtown  long  since 
elected  to  be  known  as  Plaeerville;  and  the  respectable 
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citizens  of  Red  Doc,  with  romrnondablo  civic  prido,  chanp;(Hl 
its  name  to  Brooklyn,  and  imj^osed  a  iiue  upon  any  one  who 
ventured  to  use  the  former  name. 

Mining  itself  in  Califorriia  was  at  lirst  of  the  most  ]:>rinii- 
tive  kind.  Pick,  t^hovei,  croubar.  tin  pan  and  running 
water  were  the  only  requisites.  Soon  it  was  found  that 
gold  could  be  dug  out  of  the  crevices  in  rocks,  so  a  iong- 
bladed  knife  was  atlded  to  the  list.  The  cradle,  or  rocker, 
also  came  into  use  in  very  early  times.  This  was  a  wooden 
box  or  hollowed  lo^,  closed  at  one  end  and  mounted  on  rock- 
ers six  or  eight  feet  long,  like  those  of  an  old  fashioned  cradle. 
A  second  box  with  pcrforateil  sheet  iron  bottom,  making  a 
sort  of  sieve  or  hopfwr,  was  fitteii  into  the  closixl  (  nd  of 
the  cradle,  leaving  sufficient  space  beneath  for  the  gravel 
and  water  to  os(  ape.  The  "rocking"  was  done  l)y  me^ns  of 
a  stout  pole  lixed  about  the  middle  of  the  machine.  This 
operation  left  the  coarse  rocks  in  the  hopper  and  deposited 
the  finer  material  on  the  bed  of  the  cradle.  Here  and  there 
were  a  number  of  cleati?,  or  riffles,  which  served  to  catch 
the  gold  as  it  was  slowly  wa^lied  along. 

The  following  account  by  one  of  the  Forty  Niners  of  the 
methods  employed  by  himself  and  his  companions,  will  per- 
haps give  a  clearer  idea  of  some  of  the  more  home  made 
types  of  these  machines. 

"Our  machine  was  the  half  of  a  hollow  log,  fOBting  on  two  cross 
logs,  a  crooked  manzanita  stick  lashed  around  for  a  handle  and  a 
sloping  screen  of  split  sticks  at  one  end.  The  dirt  had  to  be  carried 
about  100  feet.  From  a  canvas  sailor  bag.  two  poles  and  cross 
sticks  I  made  a  hand  barrow.  In  the  forenoon  wv  would  dij^  and 
carry  to  the  rocker  by  the  river  about  10  or  12  barrow  loads  and 
in  the  afternoon  wash  it  out.  One  would  keep  the  rocker  rocking, 
another  lay  the  gravel  on  the  screen,  and  a  third  one  of  us  throw 
water  on  the  gravel  with  a  tin  pan  fastened  on  a  forked  stick.  Our 
machine  was  so  Imperfect  we  saved  no  gold  finer  than  bird  shot. 
I  am  surei  we  lost  one  half."  ^ 

The  rocker,  winch  was  a  great  improvement  over  the 
pan,  about  1850  began  in  its  turn  to  give  place  to  another 
machine.  This  wan  the  Tom,  or  Long  Tom,  as  it  was  often 
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called.  The  Tom  coiisistx^  of  a  wooden  trough,  some 
twenty  feet  long  and  eight  inches  high.  Near  one  end  the 
wooden  floor  was  dibplaced  by  a  sheet  iron  riddle,  p>erhaps 
six  feet  long,  containing  holes  about  the  size  of  a  large  wal- 
nut. Beneath  this  riddle  was  a  second  trough,  some  ten 
feet  long  and  six  inches  high,  called  the  riffle  box.  Earth 
was  shovelled  into  the  head  of  the  Tom  and  carried  by  a 
stream  of  water  to  the  riddle,  where  it  was  kept  constantly 
stirred.  This  causeil  all  but  the  coarsest  material  to  pass 
through  to  the  riffle  box  beneath.  Here  the  gold,  mixed  with 
heavy  black  sand  and  gravel,  was  caught  by  cleats  nailed 
across  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  earth  was  washed  away. 

A  later  improvement,  which  largely  displaced  both  the 
rocker  and  the  Long  Tom,  was  the  sluice.  This  was  merely 
an  open  trough,  or  flume,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long  and 
from  a  foot  to  three  feet  wide.  One  end  was  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  other,  so  that  several  sluices  might  be 
jomed  together,  making  a  continuous  Une,  sometimes  a 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Each  box  was  supplied  with  riffles 
of  various  patterns,  but  all  easily  removable;  and  as  the  earth 
was  forced  along  by  a  current  of  water,  the  gold  fell  to  the 
bottom  and  was  caught  by  these  liffles.  In  most  cases  it  was 
customary  to  operate  the  sluices  several  days  at  a  time  before 
** cleaning  up."  Tiien  the  water  was  turned  off,  the  riffles 
taken  out,  and  the  gold  carcSuUy  swept  from  the  oluice 
boxes  into  a  ]  )an  at  the  lower  end. 

The  first  miners  also  learned  that  much  gold  lay  hidden 
in  pockets  and  crevices  of  the  bed  rock  over  \\iiieli  lan 
mountain  streams.  ^\Tiere  these  streams  were  small,  the 
miner  easily  turned  them  aside  and  dug  out  the  virgin  gold 
thus  exposed  with  liis  butcher  knife.  But  where  the  diver- 
sion of  a  large  stream  was  undertaken,  the  task  became  one 
of  grca,t  labor  and  imcertain  outcome.  Dams  had  to  be 
built,  races  or  flumes  constructed  to  cany  the  water,  and 
sometimes  timnels  driven  into  which  the  river  could  be 
directed.  In  seasons  of  low  water  these  measures  were 
reasonably  successful;  and  the  arduous  and  unproductive 
labor  of  the  preceeding  months  would  find  Hs  reward, 
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many  times  over,  when  the  gold  deposited  year  after  year 
for  untold  centuries  by  one  of  the  Sierra  streams,  was  dug 
out  of  the  cracks  and  pot  holaa  of  a  half  mile  of  newly  ex- 
posed river  channel. 

Even  at  best,  however,  the  outcome  of  this  type  of  mining 
was  on  the  lap  of  the  j^ods.  A  dozen  men,  toiling  day  after 
day  without  a  cent  of  reward  from  early  spring  until  late 
in  tbr  fall  to  prepare  for  the  diversion  of  a  stream,  might 
some  night  see  the  work  complpte<i  and  a  fortune  awaiting 
them  the  next  day,  when  the  river  should  be  turnt d  from 
its  old  channel.  Before  niorninf]:,  if  the  fates  woe  unkind 
(and  they  often  were),  a  sudden  stonn  would  sweep  away 
dams,  ditches,  and  hopes  aiike,  and  render  the  months  of 
toil  barren  of  reward. 

Most  of  the  hrst  placer  mining  in  Calitornia  was  done  on 
the  bars  of  sand  and  gravel  in  which  the  mountain  streams 
abounded.  Scores  of  such  bars  fBidwell's  on  tlie  Feather, 
the  Lower  Bar  of  the  Mokelumne,  Park 's  Bar  above  Marys- 
ville,  to  mention  only  a  few  at  random)  enjo\  ed  brief  noto- 
riety and  provefl  incT'edibly  rich.  It  was  8oon  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  bides  of  the  canons  yielded  as  good  returns  as 
the  bars;  and  afterwards  that  the  very  hills  theuLsijlves,  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  water  courses,  were  full  of  the  precious 
stuff.  Hence  there  arose  a  division  among  the  mines  in  1849 
and  1850  between  the  '  Wet  diggings,"  or  those  of  the  river 
beds  and  bars;  and  the  "dry  diggings"  of  the  gulches  and 
flats,  where  water  could  be  had  only  in  Umited  quantities,  if 
at  all.  Among  the  most  famous  of  the  dry  diggings  were 
those  surrounding  Placerville,  from  wliitli  one  writer  says 
three  hundred  men  in  three  months  took  out  a  daily  average 
of  from  tlu-ec  ounces  to  five  poiind.s  a  man.  Others  scarcely 
les^  famous  were  opened  up  near  the  sites  of  Auburn  and 
Georgetown.  Dutch  l'la,t,  Dry  Town,  and  Mokelumne  Hill 
were  only  a  few  of  the  innumerable  lamps  of  similar  kind. 

In  1852  the  discovery  of  the  famous  "Blue  Lead,"  a 
deposit  of  ver>'  rich  gravel  apparently  marking  the  course 
of  an  old  river  bed,  greatly  increased  the  practice  of  drift 
milling,  which  sought  tu  reach  the  primitive  granite  under- 
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lying  such  ''pre-adanute"  rivers,  as  they  were  called  in  that 
day.  Quartz  nuTung,  practised  for  generations  in  Mexico  be- 
fore the  California  rush,  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  Grass 
Valk  y  region  about  1850,  and  the  old  Mexican  arrastre,  or 
grinding  mill,  became  a  familiar  object  in  other  sections 
shortly  afterward.  The  system  did  not  attain  great  sigzufi- 
oance,  however,  until  1855. 

Hydraulic  mining,  another  great  advance  over  the  old 
placer  methofls,  was  practised  at  least  as  early  as  1852 
at  American  Hill  in  Nevada  County.  It  soon  came  to 
supersede  ail  utlicr  forms  vrhere  conditions  favored;  but 
the  land  so  treated  was  mined  eternfilly  for  every  other 
purpose.  No  idea  of  the  destruction  w  ri  niglit  by  the  hycirau- 
he  process  can  be  gained,  until  one  sees  with  his  own  eyes 
the  boulder  btrcwn  desolation  left  behind. 

The  yield  of  the  mines  aftr  r  continued  to  be  phe- 
nomenal. What  the  anniKil  Intnl  aniouiit  r<l  to  there  is  no 
arcurale  means  of  deterniiiiing.  Hit  tell,  probably  the  most 
reli;il)le  authority,  gives  the  follnwin*;  li(;ures  for  the  amount 
exported  through  the  San  Francisco  customshouse,  but 
the  table  means  little  or  nothing  exc^t  as  a  basis  for 
companson: 


The  Califonua  State  Mining  Bureau  in  1912  pabJuhed 
the  following  estLmoM  table  of  production: 


After  1853  there  was  a  slow  decline  in  production,  but  the 
total  yield  of  the  first  decade  was  probably  Uttle  short  of 


1849 
1850 

1851 
1852 
1853 


$  4,921,250 
127,676,346 
$42,582,695 
$46,586,134 
157,331,034 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 


$  245,301 
$10,151,360 
$41,273,106 
175,938,272 
$81,294,700 
$67,613,487 
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half  a  HUion  dollars.  The  incredibly  rich  strikes  which 
characteriied  the  late  months  of  1848  were  equalled  or 
sorpasBed  in  succeeding  years.  But  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  gold  hunters  after  the  rush  of  1849,  good  fortune 
from  that  time  on  was  far  from  miivereaL 

And  in  truth,  while  dazzling  miccess  came  to  a  few,  and 
fair  returns  to  many,  privation  and  hard  work  wait^  on 
all.  For  the  life  of  the  Forty  Niner,  gloss  it  and  paint  it  as 
one  may,  was  not  particularly  pleasant,  except  to  that 
small  number  who  found  delight  in  its  very  hardships. 
T^ts,  which  seldom  kept  out  either  rain  or  cold,  and  crude 
log  cabins  made  up  the  typical  miner's  abode.  Floors 
were  generally  of  earth;  window  i^ass  was  rare,  and  not 
infrequently  empty  fruit  jars  were  made  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Furniture  was  of  the  simplest  kind  and  commonly 
the  owner's  handiwork,  boxes  and  barrels  serving  as  the 
material  upon  which  he  exercised  his  ingenuity. 

Clothing,  especially  in  the  early  years,  was  of  every 
description;  but  the  typical  miner's  garb  consisted  of 
flannel  shirt,  heavy  trousen?  stuffed  into  thick  leather 
boots,  soft  flannel  hat,  and  generally  a  belt  containing  knife 
or  pistol.  Shaving  was  a  lost  art.  Food  was  generally 
abundant  and  of  surprising  variety.  The  staples  were  sugar, 
bncnn,  beans,  coff'ee,  ham,  mackeral,  potatoes,  onions,  salt 
and  fionr.  Beef  and  butter  were  sometimes  on  hand;  ^vild 
game,  such  as  pigeons,  quail,  fish,  venison,  and  Ijear  meat 
could  easily  be  obtamed  by  the  miner  himself,  m  purclia'^ed 
from  professional  huntere,  many  of  whom  made  raor(^  at 
their  ocnip^ation  than  the  miner  did  at  his.  Canned  goods 
and  liquors  wet  o  very  plentiful.  Bread  was  baked  in  the 
indispensable  Dutch  oven,  which,  with  coffee  pot  and  frying 
pan,  completed  the  ordinary  kitchrii  (equipment. 

Where  K^ld  was  the  ciiief  stock  in  tr;i(le,  and  men  reckoned 
values  in  ounces  instead  of  dollars,  prirrs  necessarily  attained 
unheard  of  levels.  The  old  stanclinds  of  value  simply  did 
not  apply.  A  few  instances  will  sufliciently  illustrate  this 
point.  On  the  Stanislaus  "River  in  1S48,  flour  sold  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  pound.  A  like  amount  of  brown  sugar 
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brought  three  dollars.  Onions  were  a  dollar  a  pound,  and 
candles  fifty  cents  each.  Two  barrels  of  liquor  netted  the 
fortunate  o^^'ner  seven  thousand  dollars  in  six  days  time. 

A  firm  on  the  Middle  Yuba  in  1851  had  the  following 
account  against  one  of  the  Pepps\ille  miners,  whose  taste 
both  for  liquids  and  canned  sea  foods  was  perhaps  more 
marked  than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries; 


1  can  lobst^re  $  3.60 

1  lioltie  brandy   3.00 

3  drinks  75 

1  box  sardines.   4.00 

10  drinks   2.50 

7  drinks   1.75 

1  Bottle  Whisky   3  .00 

1  pair  of  Boots   18.00 

5  Drinks   1.25 

2  bottles  Whisky   6.00 

6  Drinks   1.25 


14  pound  Onions  75 

6  Bottles  Whisky   9.00 

1  Drink  25 

9  Do.   2.25 

2  Do  50 

3  Bottles  Porter.   6.00 

6  Drinks   \  .m 

7  Do   1.75 

1  Box  Sardines.  .  .....  4.00 

1  Box  Lobsters   4.00 

2  Pair  Blankets  28.00 


Early  travel  to  the  mines  was  largely  on  horseback  or  by 
river  steamer.  Every  sort  of  craft  was  pressed  inio  service 
on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joatjuin;  and  the  parts  of  many 
small  vessels  were  brought  around  the  Horn  on  the  decks  of 
steamers  to  be  re-assembled  at  San  Francissco.  In  1849  the 
fare  between  Sacraniealo  and  the  Bay  was  $25  or  $30. 
Meals  cost  $2  each,  state  rooms  were  $10,  and  freight 
paid  S40  or  $50  a  ton.  At  such  prices  one  of  the  Sacramento 
boats,  the  Senator,  is  reported  to  have  cleared  $60,000 
moiillily  for  her  owners.  But  decrease  of  traffic  and  in- 
creased competition  afterA\'ards  brought  on  a  rate  war, 
which  at  one  tunc  reduced  the  caViiii  fare  to  a  dollar. 

Travel  in  the  mouiitains  was  at  hrst  on  foot  or  by  horse- 
back. Goods  were  carried  by  pack  train  or  on  the  owner's 
back.  But  later,  with  the  building  of  roads  instead  of  trails, 
the  stage  coach  (so  inseparably  connected  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  mining  days)  and  the  heavy  freighter  came 
into  use.  Hotels,  so-called,  existed  in  every  mining  commu- 
nity of  any  size.  Tliey  lackedi  naturally,  in  refinement. 
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but  made  up  lor  this  deficiency  in  rates.  Hinton  R.  Helper, 
better  known  as  the  author  of  the  Impending  Crins,  who 
epent  ''a  weary  and  unprofitable  sojourn  of  three  yean  in 
various  parts  of  California''  dtu-ing  the  gold  escitoEnenty 
thus  describes  the  public  bouse  of  Sonora: — 

The  best  hotel  in  the  place  is  a  onenstory  structure,  built  of 
unhewn  saplings,  covered  with  canvas  and  floored  with  dirt.  It 
consists  of  one  undivided  room,  in  which  the  tables,  berths  nnd 
benchei?  are  all  arranged.  Here  we  sleep,  eat,  and  drink.  Four  or 
five  tiers  of  berths  or  bunks,  one  directly  above  {mother  are  built 
against  the  walls  of  the  cabin  by  nienris  of  upright  posts  and  cross 
pieces,  fastened  with  thongs  of  rawiiide.  The  bedding  is  cum- 
posed  of  a  small  straw  mattress  about  two  feet  wide,  an  uncased 
pillow  stuffed  with  the  same  material  and  asinine  blanket.  When 
we  creep  into  one  of  these  nests  it  is  optional  with  us  whether  we 
unboot  or  uneoat  ourselves;  but  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an 
act  of  ill-breeding  to  go  to  bed  with  one's  hat  on." 

Even  at  such  hotels,  however,  the  meals  were  generally 
bountiful  and  the  faro  varied,  furnishing  a  welcome  change, 
from  their  ''own  home  cooking/'  to  the  miners  of  the  sur- 
nnmding  country  when  they  came  into  town  to  celebrate 
or  purchase  supplies. 

Gold  mining,  even  in  '49,  was  full  of  the  monotony  of 
bard  work,  and  those  engaged  in  it  naturally  sought  what- 
ever diversion  they  could  find.  The  field  of  amusement, 
however,  was  rather  limited,  though  much  of  it  made  up  in 
intensily  what  it  lacked  in  variety.  Ti  e  most  common  and 
prosaic  relaxation  was  the  hour  of  talk  and  story  telling 
after  supper,  with  pipes  lit  and  camp  hre  throwing  a  bit  of 
enchantment  over  the  little  circle  of  tired  men*  Where 
there  was  music,  the  songs  most  frequently  sung;  were  those 
old  favorites  of  pre-Civil  War  days — "Ben  Bolt,"  "High- 
land Mary,"  "The  Last  Rose  of  Sununer,  "  life  on  the 
Ocean  Wave,"  or  even  "Coronation,"  and  "Old  Hundred." 
Other  songs  of  a  more  temporary^  chaTaoter  also  had  wide 
popularity.  One  of  these,  "Joe  Bowers  from  Pike,"  was 
universally  sung  from  Shasta  to  the  Stanislaus.  It  had  an 
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intenninable  number  of  verseB^  foiir  of  which  will  probably 
be  sufficteat  to  iUustrate  the  general  character  of  the  master- 
piece: 

My  name  it  is  Joe  Bowen, 
I  have  a  brother  Ike: 
I  came  from  ol '  Missouri- 
Came  all  th'  way  fiorn  Pike. 
I'll  tell  you  why  I  left  thar, 
An'  why  I  come  to  roam; 
An'  leave  my  poor  ol'  Maoimy, 
So  far  away  from  home. 

I  uster  court  a  f^al  thar, 
Her  name  was  Sally  Black; 
I  a'^t  her  if  she'd  marry  me, 
She  said  it  was  a  ''whack." 
Says  she  to  me,  "Joe  Bowen 
Before  we  hitch  f er  lifei 
You  oughter  have  a  little  home, 
To  keep  your  little  wife!" 

"Oh,  Sally,  dearest  Sally! 

Oh,  Sally  fer  your  sake, 

111  go  to  Californy, 

An'  tiy  to  raise  a  stake.'' 

Says  she  to  me,  "Joe  Bowen, 

You  are  the  man  to  win; 

Here's  a  kiss  to  bind  the  baigain"— 

And  she  threw  a  dosen  in. 

At  leng^  I  went  to  minin', 
Put  in  my  biggest  licks; 
Went  down  upon  the  houlderay 

Jes'  like  a  thousand  bricks. 
I  worked  both  late  and  eai^, 
In  rain,  in  sun,  in  snow ; 
I  was  workin'  fer  my  Sally, 
'T  was  all  the  same  to  Joe! 

The  last  verge  leoorded  how  poor  Joe  received  word  of 
Sally's  fickleness.    She  had  jilted  him  for  a  red-headed 
butdier  and  become  the  mother  ol  a  red-headed  baby.^ 
<  Oipied  fnm  MeWillMiiMS  Joiin,  Atad^ 
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Extemporaneous  compositions,  that  had  rich  local  flavor, 
were  also  prochiced  in  moments  of  deep  inspiration.  This 
chorus,  for  example,  was  an  csporiid  favorite  with  the 
miners  of  Selby  Flat.  To  be  proj^erly  cippreciated  it  shoiifd 
be  heard,  shouted  over  and  over  again  as  a  nudmght  serenade 
by  a  hundred  lusty  miners,  eaeh  one  beating  his  own  ac- 
GompaoimaDt  on  a  tin  wa&h  pan  with  a  stick,  it  ran  thus: 

"On  Selby  Flat  we  live  in  style 
Win  stay  right  hen  till  we  laake  our  pffle. 
We're  sure  to  do  it  after  a  while, 
Then  good-bye  to  CSalifoniy/' 

The  more  exciting  diversions  were  drinking,  gambling, 
and  dancing.  So  much  has  been  written  of  the  part  these 
played  in  the  life  of  a  mining  commimity  that  little  addi- 
tional can  be  said.  Of  course  the  picture  has  been  over- 
drawn, for  not  every  miner  lost  his  pile  at  poker  and  faro,  or 
drank  himself  into  a  drunken  stupor  every  night.  Many  a 
Forty  Niner,  indeed,  was  as  strict  an  abstainer  as  the  straight- 
est  sect  of  the  Prohibitionists  could  desire;  and  also  kept 
himself  free  from  the  vice  of  gambling,  except  as  his  pro- 
fession itself  was  one  great  game  of  chance. 

Yet  the  common  notion,  so  thoroughly  standardized  in 
modem  motion  picture  scenes,  that  every  mining  town  was 
merely  a  collection  of  saloons  and  gambling  houses,  adjoined 
by  more  saloons  and  gambling  houses,  has  behind  it  an 
element  of  truth.  The  moderate  use  of  liquor  was  looked 
upon  in  1850,  even  by  the  sedate  society  of  "the  States,"  in 
much  the  same  hght  that  cofifee  drinking  is  regarded  in  our 
own  generation.  A  population  of  young  men,  from  which 
the  accepted  restnunts  of  public  opinion  were  largely  absent, 
working  long  hours  at  the  hardest  kind  of  physical  labor, 
craving  excitement  to  break  the  monotony  and  loneliness 
and  despair  which  many  of  them  experienced;  or  else  seek- 
ing an  outlet  for  excess  of  animal  spirits,  would  scarcely 
set  for  themselves  more  rigid  standards  in  the  new  environ- 
ment than  they  were  accustomed  to  in  the  old.  And  so  the 
minerB  of  Califonua  drank  almost  as  mithinkingly  as  th^ 
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ate  or  slept.  But  among  the  better  element,  constituting 
probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  jjopulation,  actual  drunken- 
ness found  little  place,  except  perhaps  on  those  rare  oecasiona 
when  the  ''mob''  spirit,  or  some  kindred  influence,  swept 
whole  communities  into  one  grand  spree. 

In  nearly  all  the  mines,  Sunday  morning  was  observed  as 
wash  day,  or  perhai>8  given  over  to  baking  the  week's  supplj'' 
of  bread;  while  Sunday  afternoon  was  spent  at  such  amuse- 
mrnts  as  the  to\^Ti  afforded.  Gambling  was  the  universal 
pa.siinie.  The  miner  had  ills  choice  of  roulette,  monte,  faro, 
poker,  twenty-one,  all  fours,  lansquenet,  and  as  many  otlier 
games  of  chance  as  were  known  to  the  world  of  that  day. 

Whatever  the  miner'8  sol  option,  }lo^^  ever,  the  professional 
gambler,  with  all  the  tricks  ot  ins  trade,  was  pretty  siu-e  to 
take  from  him  in  the  long  rim  the  gold  he  had  managed 
to  accumulate.  Even  w^here  the  professional  element  was 
absent,  gambling  between  the  miners  themselves  for  sur- 
prisingly large  stakes  was  often  indulged  in.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  diaries  of  the  time  yet  published  has  this 
description  of  a  poker  game  at  Coyoteville,  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Yuba:* 

"There  were  four  partners  in  <me  of  the  richest  claims  on  the 
hill  and  they  got  to  gambling  together.  They  started  in  playing 
five  dollars  ante  and  passing  the  buck.  Then  they  raised  it  to 
twenty-five  dollars  ante  e;ich,  and  Jack  Rreedlove,  one  of  the 
partners,  cleaned  out  the  rest  of  them,  winning  twenty-two  thous- 
and dollars.  Not  satisfied  with  this  they  staked  their  interests  in 
the  claim,  vaiuin^  a  fourth  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  and,  when  the 
game  quit,  Zeke  Roubier,  another  of  the  partners,  won  back  eight 
thousand  dollars  and  held  to  his  fourth  interest.  The  other  two 
went  broke  and  Breedlove  ended  by  owning  three  fourths  of  the 
daim  and  winning  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  so  that  altogether 
he  was  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  ahead.  He  offered  his  old 
partners  work  in  the  mine  at  an  ounce  a  day,  which  they  refused, 
packed  their  blankets  and  started  out  in  search  of  new  diggings." 

The  establishment  of  a  govemment  and  the  preeervatifm 
of  a  fair  degree  of  law  and  order  were  naturally  among  the 

t  Canfidd,  Chauncey  L.,  cd.,  Diary  of  a  fwty-niner,  Boiitan,  1020. 
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most  serious  problems  faced  by  the  mining  commimities. 
Neither  federal  nor  state  officials  were  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  situation;  and  indeed  for  several  years  the  regu- 
larly constituted  authorities  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with 
it.  Each  mining  camp,  accordingly,  almost  lit^^rally  did 
that  whirh  peomed  right  in  its  own  eyes,  "without  let  or 
hindrance  from  the  outside.  IhkIct  such  conditions,  political 
institutions  were  necessarih^  very  simple,  and  ^^overnment 
was  desigiiod  to  meet  only  the  most  fundamental  needs  of 
the  society  which  gave  it  origin.  These  needs  wer*"  eliiefly 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  crwition  of 
some  cleui cut,  non-t  eehnical  rules  by  which  the  bumnesa  of 
mining  n light  be  carried  on. 

Such  regulations,  though  lacking  the  sanction  of  formal 
law,  had  behind  them  the  stronger  authonty  of  custom  and 
public  opinion.  ^  iohitions  were  generally  punished  with 
startling  directnc*'^  and  vigor,  but  only  after  conviction 
according  to  establisluxl  rules.  In  all  of  this  there  was  no 
great  miracle  of  poht  ical  evolution.  It  was  due  entirely 
to  a  certain  Anglo  Saxon  aptitude  for  self-gQvemmenti 
mixed  with,  a  large  aniouot  of  common  sense. 

Nearly  all  author  i ties  agree  that  the  mining  communities 
were  remaricabiy  tree  from  crime  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1848.  But  the  migration  of  the  next  year  \sTought  a 
decided  chaTige.  Deserters,  des{>eradoes,  professional  gam- 
blers, undesirables  from  the  States,  men  who  deUberately 
shed  their  moral  standards  as  they  left  civihzation  behind, 
criminals  and  outlaws  from  Mexico  and  other  Hispanic 
American  countries,  the  riff-raff  of  Europe  and  Asia — all 
the.se  helped  to  make  up  the  later  nuning  population;  and  in 
tlie  cliaotic  social  conditions  around  them,  found  free  play  for 
all  their  vicious  tendencies. 

Dmnkenness  and  gambling  weie  responsible  for  much 
of  the  crime  committed.  Moreover,  the  very  abundance 
of  gold  and  the  universal  practice  of  carrying  it  on  one's 
person,  or  leaving  it  in  scarcely  conce^iled  liidinj^  places, 
tempted  to  theft.  Many  men,  not  naturally  law  bieakers, 
were  driven  to  desperation  by  misfortune  or  hardship. 
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Others,  though  not  necea«^rily  professional  criminals,  be- 
longed to  a  discontented,  restless  class,  \\liich  moved  con- 
tinually from  camp  to  ramp  looking  for  it  fortune  without 
work,  and  naturally  drifted  into  crime. 

Society  was  reckless,  dnmkenness  conmion,  and  every- 
one went  armed  with  knife  or  pistol.  Murder  was  therefore 
the  commonest  of  crimes,  and  wherever  self-defense  could 
be  pleaded  wa.s  seldom  punished.  Theft  was  practiced  in 
various  forms,  especially  in  the  rifling  of  sluice  boxes  or  the 
robbing  of  tents.  Claim  jumping  was  frequently  attempted, 
usually  with  disastrous  results  to  one  or  the  other  party. 
Disputes  over  water  rights  sometimes  led  to  pitched  battles 
and  numerous  deaths. 

But  among  all  the  violators  of  the  law,  the  hip;h\vayman 
was  most  distinguished  in  the  days  of  '49.  No  mining 
camp  or  stage  coach  but  had  it^  experience,  frequently 
ending  in  traged}-,  with  this  enemy  to  society.  Much 
romance  has  been  written  about  him,  most  of  which  is 
sentimerital  rot.  For  the  average  highwayman  of  that 
day  was  hke  hie  successor  of  t<>day.  He  was  brutal,  callous, 
and  anything  but  sportsmanhke.  He  took  his  victims  un- 
aware, and  often  shot  them  dovm.  in  cold  blood  for  the 
pure  delight  of  murder.  Sometimes  he  worked  alone,  but 
more  often  in  company  with  a  few  debased  villains  like 
himself. 

Occasionally  these  criminals  were  brought  together  by 
some  conspicuously  able  leader  into  a  highly  organized, 
effective  company,  whose  depredations  terrorized  the  whole 
mining  area.  The  most  notorious  of  these  gangs  was  tliat 
led  by  Joaquin  Murietta.  The  operations  of  Murietta  and 
his  cut-throat  followers  extended  at  one  time  or  anotlier 
almost  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego.  Other  bands,  like 
that  led  by  Reelfoot  Williams  in  the  neigliborliood  of 
Downieville,  confined  their  attentions  to  a  more  restricted 
district. 

Suspected  criminals,  at  least  in  the  more  settled  com- 
munities, were  nearly  ahvays  given  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances, must  be  regarded  a6  a  fair  trial.  The  most  extreme 
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fonn  of  lyiich  law,  however,  sometimes  prevailed  in  newly 
established  CAmps,  especially  in  those  cases  where  Chinamen 
or  other  foreigners  were  involved.  Rut  generally  speaking, 
even  here  the  offeiuler  was  tried  by  judge  and  jiiri*'-  and 
punished  according  to  cstahlit^hcd  custom.  Hanging  was 
tile  recognized  punishment  for  serions  offenses,  such  as 
murder  and  robbery.  Once  the  criminal  had  been  declared 
guilty,  justice  knew  no  delays  and  was  coninionly  meted 
out  within  a  few  hours.  Nor  is  tliere  any  record  of  a  plea 
of  emotional  insanity  having  saved  a  murderer's  neck  in 
the  primitive  days  of  '49. 

Minor  offenses  were  punished  with  whipping  and  exile; 
or  sonieliiues  even  by  death.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  these  self-constituted  courts  (and  conditions  would 
ha^e  l)een  intolerable  without  them,  even  though  they 
l^iad  tlieir  defects),  lawlessness  each  year  became  an  ever 
more  serious  problem  in  the  mines,  iis  indeed  it  was  through- 
out tlie  entire  stat-e.  Delano  wrote  in  his  Life  on  the  Plains 
that  robber}'  und  murder  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  1851, 
and  that  organized  ban(is  of  thieves  existed  both  in  the 
towns  and  mountains.  The  writer  of  the  *' Shirley  letters  " 
— as  delightful  literature,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  ever  came 
out  of  the  miuuig  regions — found  that  social  life  liad  deterio- 
rated so  seriously  by  1852  tliat  within  the  short  space  of 
tluree  weeks,  her  own  little  community  of  Rich  Bar  liad 
witnessed  "murders,  fearful  accidents,  bloody  deaths,  a 
mob,  whippings,  a  lianging,  an  attempt  at  suicide,  and  a 
fatal  duel." 

The  truth  is  that  all  California,  the  mining  regions,  as 
well  as  eveiy  other  section,  was  compelled  to  fight  out  tlie 
old  battle  between  law  and  disorder  which  every  frontier 
society  has  had  to  face.  The  rapid  increase  of  population, 
the  many  attractions  held  out  to  the  lawless  element  of 
every  land,  the  weakness  of  regular  government  institu-  ^ 
tions,  and  the  large  size  of  the  state  over  which  these  institu- 
tions were  supposed  to  spread,  all  made  the  problem  in 
California  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Yet,  all  things  con- 
sidered, life  and  property  were  probably  as  secure  in  the 
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mining  regions  during  these  uncertain  years  as  anywhere 
else  in  the  stMte.  Certainly,  lawlessness  was  not  the  ex- 
clusive prerugatixe  of  tlic  ^nld  seeker.  Rivals  in  the  cities 
and  cattle  sections  broke  down  his  monopoly. 

For  dealing  with  questions  of  boundaries,  rival  claims, 
and  such  matters,  each  milling  camp  established  its  own 
customs.  Ordinarily  there  were  definite  local  regulations 
covering  th(  se  points,  which  were  written  into  a  sort  of  code. 
These  were  enforced  by  a  committee  of  the  miners,  acting 
through  a  president  and  secretary;  while  disputes  were 
decided  by  a  jury,  Tlie  following  articles,  enacted  by  the 
miners  of  Jackass  Gulch  on  October  1(5,  1852,  will  serve  to 
show  the  nature  of  these  local  rpg:nIations,  which  for  several 
years  constituted  the  only  mining  law  the  mountfdn  regions 
knew.  It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  Jackass 
Gulch,  five  miles  north  of  Sonora,  was  one  of  the  richest 
camps  in  California  and  for  several  years  enjoyed  great 
notoriet>^  Here  many  a  lucky  miner  struck  a  bonanza  that 
yielded  iiuu  a  fortune  in  a  few  hours.  The  regulations  read 
thus: 

Article  I 

Each  and  every  peraoo  shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  by  virtue 
of  occupation,  the  same  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  feet  aquare. 

Article  II 

To  iiold  any  claim  or  claims  by  virtue  of  purchase,  the  same  must 
be  in  good  faith  and  under  a  bona  fide  bill  of  sale,  certified  to  as  to 
the  genuineas  of  the  signature  and  the  ooneideratkii  given  by  two 
disinterested  persons. 

AmcLB  III 

Any  question  arising  under  article  II  ahall  be  decided  on  appli- 
cation ^  either  party  by  a  jury  of  5  membeta. 

Article  IV 

Any  claim  located  on  any  gulch  may  be  held  by  putting  up 
notices,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  thereon,  and  renewing  the 
same  every  u-ii  days  till  water  can  be  had.* 

*  In  moat  caseB  a  pick  or  shovel  k£t  in  the  worldngB  waa  suffioieot  to  hold  a 

claim. 
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Article  V 

Any  claim  opon  whioh  there  is  sufficiency  of  water  to  be  worked 
in  the  usual  manner,  if  not  worked  for  the  space  of  five  days  shall 

be  forfrited,  unless  provuicfl  the  pf^rfy  infprested  is  prcvmted 
from  workiD£(  by  sickness  or  other  good  and  sufficient  cause. 

Abticlb  VI 

These  Rulee  and  By-Laws  shall  extend  over  Jackass  and 
Soldier  Gulches  and  thdr  tributaries. 

Chablbb  Gibson, 

Prendent 

JaS.  Ck>«NIFF, 

iSecretary 

One  of  the  most  fertile  causefl  of  trouble  in  the  mining 
regions  was  the  question  of  water  rights.  In  many  of  the 
dry  diggings,  wait  r  could  he  obtaine<l  only  by  eonstructinc? 
costly  wonUen  tiume>;  or  open  dit(  i:K's;  and  not  infrequently 
companies  were  formed  to  undertake  this  work,  finding 
their  profit  in  the  sale  of  water  trO  the  various  claims.  The 
main  ditch  or  flume,  upon  reaching  the  diggings,  was  divided 
into  as  many  smaller  streams  a*?  it  could  adequately  supply, 
and  these  in  turn  were  made  to  serve  two  or  three  L^ng 
Toms  apiece.  From  four  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  gold  secured 
by  the  miners  went  to  pay  these  water  charges,  so  that  the 
profits  of  the  ditch  companies  were  generally  very  large. 
The  company  su|)plying  Timbuctoo,  for  example,  paid 
annual  dividends  of  40%  on  an  investment  of  $600,000. 
In  this  case  the  ditch  through  which  the  water  flowed  was 
thirty-five  miles  long. 

The  dependence  of  the  miners  upon  such  com{)aiiies  for 
the  w^ater,  without  which  operations  were  impossible,  the 
rival  claims  for  stream  rights,  the  question  of  prior  a.sc,  and 
a  score  of  similar  issues,  made  water  almost  as  much  a 
source  of  wrangling  and  bloodshed  as  the  gold  itself.  To 
settle  these  disputes,  the  state  at  last  built  up  a  most  elabor- 
ate riparian  code,  which  became  much  more  complex  when 
the  long,  bitter  struggle  began  over  the  use  of  streams  for 
irrigation  purposes.  But  in  the  hectic  days  of  CaIifoniia*s 
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youth,  the  question  of  water  ownership  and  use  was  gen- 
erally settled  by  foice  rather  than  by  legal  technicalities. 

The  foreign  element  in  the  mines  was  also  the  c  ause  of  a 
vast  amount  of  trouble.  In  the  ^^rctit  rush  of  18  IS  and  1849, 
almost  as  many  vessels  came  from  f()reiu;ri  ports  as  from 
the  United  States.  Japan  seems  to  hu\  ('  })een  jiracticaliy 
the  only  country'  of  importance  not  represented  in  the 
heterogeneous  population  that  crowded  into  the  Sierras; 
and  before  many  months,  racial  antagonism  began  to  appear 
in  various  forms.  As  early  as  January,  1849,  General 
JPersifnr  F.  Smith,  who  was  then  at  Panama  enroute  to 
California  to  take  command  of  the  United  States  forcas, 
urged  that  all  non-citizens,  who  sought  to  mine  on  the 
public  domain,  should  be  treated  as  trespassers.  But  his 
efforts  failed,  and  the  foreign  influx  still  contiimed. 

Generally  speaking,  persons  of  European  birth  were 
not  regarded  as  aUens  by  the  American  miners.''  Indeed, 
if  one  omits  the  Indians,  the  only  foreigners  against  whom 
real  prejudice  existed  were  Mexicans  (or  Hispanic  Americans 
generally)  and  the  Chinese.  The  former  were  very  numerous, 
coming  into  California  by  the  thousands  overland  from 
Mexico,  and  by  sea  from  every  country  of  Central  and 
South  America.  The  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Son(jra  were 
especially  well  represented  in  this  migration,  and  the  fame 
of  the  latter  still  lingers  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  mining  towns. 

These  Hispanic  Americans,  whether  from  Chili,  Peru, 
Mexico,  or  any  other  country  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
were  skilled  miners  and  trained  for  generations  in  a  business 
with  which  most  of  the  American  inamigrants  were  exper- 
imenting for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  were  decent  and 
law-abiding  enough;  but  without  prejudice,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  considerable  portion  belonged  to  a  class  ranked 
as  undesirable  ev^  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
They  were  inveterate  gamblers  and  utterly  reckless  when 
intoxicated.   Robbery  and  murder  were  common  enough 

*  The  French  nmat,  hawvnt,  mm  not  very  popitlMr  io  inoet  Anglo^Saioii 

campe. 
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with  them  before  they  came  to  California;  and  the  new 
environment  furnished  both  cause  and  (){)i)()rt unity  for 
carrying  on  these  crimes  on  a  larger  stale.  From  them 
came  many  of  the  most  desperate  criminals  of  the  mining 
days;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  crudest  and  most 
treacherous  deeds  were  always  laid  at  their  door. 

In  addition  to  the  evils  for  which  the  Hi^f);Lnic  Americans 
were  actually  re.sponsible,  the  old  anti-Sfjanisii  prejudice 
of  the  southwest  als<3  worked  against  tliem  in  California. 
Frequently  this  antipathy  was  mutual,  resulting  in  a  small 
race  war,  accompanied  by  much  bloodshed.  More  often, 
however,  race  prejudice,  stimulated  by  the  helplessness  of 
the  victims,  led  the  rougher  t  k  ment  of  a  mining  camp, 
many  of  whom  were  quite  iikel>'  to  l>e  foreigners  them^^elves, 
to  seize  the  claims  which  Mexicans  or  Chilians  had  opened 
up,  and  drive  the  latter  away  from  the  community,  with- 
out resorting  to  actual  bloodshed,  unless  the  dispossessed 
owners  were  foolish  enough  to  resist  such  higli  lianded  acts 
of  justice.  I^ter  on,  nmny  mining^  camps  pa^ssed  laws  like 
that  enacted  at  the  El  Dorado  lirancii  House,  "tliat  no 
Asiatic,  Mexican,  or  South  American  shall  hold  a  claim  in 
our  mines." 

Prom  a  political  standpoint,  this  feeling  against  the 
Mexican  miners  and  their  kindred,  culminated  in  the  famous 
Foreign  Miner's  Tax  Law  of  the  first  California  legisla- 
ture. The  chief  feature  of  this  statute  was  a  monthly 
tax  of  twenty  dollars  upon  each  foreigner  engaged  in  mining. 
This  was  collected  under  a  system  of  licenses,  and  forced 
many  foreigners  to  abandon  claims  of  their  own  to  work 
for  day  wages.  Others  refused  to  pay  the  fee,  forcibly 
resisting  the  officials  sent  to  collect  it.  Evasions  were  also 
common;  and  scoundrels,  maaqueiBding  as  state  c^cials, 
often  obtained  laige  sums  from  false  collections  or  throut^ 
various  other  foims  of  graft.  Altogether,  the  tax  proved 
such  a  failure  and  trouble  maker  that  it  was  speedily 
repealed.  Some  time  afterward,  however,  it  was  revived 
at  a  much  lower  rate. 

Agitation  against  the  Chinese  did  not  begm  until  1851, 
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since  prcx  ious  to  that  time  they  were  not  i^ircsent  in  the 
milling  camp  in  .sufficient  number  to  arou.se  prejudice.  But 
opposition  developed  fast  enoue;h  when  the  Honp^  Kong 
migration  set  in  on  a  largo  scale.  Unlike  the  Mexican,  the 
Chinaman  was  seldom  guilty  of  bloodshed,  unless  his  \dc- 
tim  was  a  fellow  countryman.  He  was  peaceful,  inoffensive, 
and  nearly  always  content  to  work  over  claims  that  his 
superiors  had  abandoned.  Wliile  passionately  fond  of 
gambling,  he  won  or  lost  without  resorting  to  violence. 
About  the  most  to  be  said  against  him,  was  that  he  kept  to 
himself,  wore  peculiar  clothes,  worked  long  hours  for  rela- 
tively small  returns,  and  sometimes  robbed  a  white  man's 
claim  or  oieaned  up  a  sluice  box  twenty-four  houn  before 
the  disappointed  owner  got  around  to  do  it  for  himsdf . 

For  all  these  faults  the  Chinaman  paid  veiy  dearly,  and 
for  many  others  which  criminate  of  other  races  fastmied 
upon  Ills  defensdesB  person.  As  a  consequence,  he  was 
lymshed  singly,  or  m  groups,  when  some  mining  camp  lost 
its  head  or  surrendered  its  sense  of  justice  to  the  baser 
element*  His  most  common  misfortune,  however,  was  to  be 
driven  off  the  claim  he  had  taken  up  or  bou^t.  This  was 
sometimes  done  by  men  of  the  professional  claim  jumping 
class,  who  could  too  often,  though  not  always,  count  upon 
anti-Chinese  prejudice  among  the  miners  to  prevent  any 
def^ise  of  the  unlucky  owner.  At  other  times,  whole  camps 
united  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  their  district.  For 
example,  two  hundred  Chinamen  on  the  American  River 
were  expelled  from  their  claims  by  sbdy  mmers  from  Moiv 
mon  Bar  in  the  spring  of  1852.  The  same  sixty  next  de- 
so^ed  upon  four  hundred  celestials  who  were  head  at  work 
farther  dowh  the  river  at  Horse  Shoe  Bar*  To  accomplish 
the  wwk  properly  in  this  particular  case,  it  was  considered 
neoeesaiy  to  engage  a  band  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  which  in  limited  space  has 
sought  to  sunmiarise  the  most  crowded  and  eneigetic  period 
of  Califoniia  histoxy,  one  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
the  following  paragraph  from  Howard  Shinn,  a  recognised 
authority  on  the  mining  days: 
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"The  typiVa!  camp  of  the  golden  primp  of  '49  was  flush,  lively, 
reckless,  and  vigorous  Saloons  and  Kii"i''''^{^-houses  abounded; 
buildings  and  whole  stre<'ts  j^rew  up  like  mashrooins,  almost  in  a 
night.  Every  man  carried  a  buckskin  bag  of  gold  dust,  and  it  was 
received  as  currency  at  a  dollar  a  pinch.  Every  one  went  armed, 
and  felt  fully  able  to  protect  himself.  A  stormy  life  ebbed  and 
flowed  through  the  town.  In  the  oamp,  gathered  as  one  houa^ 
hold,  under  no  law  but  that  of  their  own  making,  were  men  from 
the  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and  from  nearly  every  oountiy 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America.  They  mined,  traded,  gam- 
bled, fought,  discussed  camp  affairs;  they  paid  fifty  oents  a  drink 
for  their  whisky,  and  fifty  dollars  a  barrel  for  their  flour,  and  thirty 
dollars  a  piece  for  butcher  knives  with  which  to  pick  gold  from  the 
rock'Crevices," 

Shinn  might  also  have  added  that  thus  the  miners  played 
their  part  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  American 
history,  and  helped  in  no  mean  way  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  very  noble  state. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  TUB  BOISTEROUS 

Many  cities  in  the  United  States  boast  a  more  ancient 
lineage  than  that  of  San  Francisco ;  but  none  can  look  back 
to  a  more  vigorous,  boisterous,  or  interesting  youth. 

In  1835  Captain  W.  A.  Richardson  laid  the  foundation 
fm  the  modmx  San  Francisco,  by  erecting  a  rude  building 
on  the  beach  known  as  Yedba  Buena.  The  next  year  Jacob 
P.  Leese  built  a  comfortable  f lame  bouse  near  the  same  site. 
As  time  went,  Leese  added  a  store  and  made  the  place 
something  of  a  trading  center  for  ships  taking  on  wood  and 
w&ter  across  the  bay  at  Sausalito.  In  1841,  however,  Leese 
sold  his  property  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which 
thereafter  for  four  or  five  years  became  the  chief  factor  in 
the  oommmial  life  of  the  little  village. 

With  the  American  occupation  Yerba  Bueua  rapidly 
began  to  increase  its  scant  population,  and  by  the  spring  of 
1848  could  boast  nearly  nine  hundred  inhabitants*  Tele- 
graph, Rinoon,  and  Russian  hills  mariced  the  town's  western 
boimdaty;  and  the  luuiow  plain  on  which  its  adobe  and 
frame  buildings  stood,  merged  into  the  water  front  whm 
Battery  and  First  Streets  now  touch  ACarket.  By  this  time 
the  town  had  changed  its  name  from  Yeri3a  Bueua  to  San 
Francisco,,  established  a  number  of  newspapers,  opened  a 
public  school,  and  become  somewhat  of  a  oommercjal  rival 
to  Monterey. 

The  first  rush  to  the  mining  regions,  however,  brought 
this  promising  growtii  to  a  sudden  end;  for  like  all  other 
towns  of  California,  the  would-be  metropolis  was  virtually 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  fb^t  few  months  of 
the  giM  excitement.  Stores  were  closed,  labor  became 
almost  imobtainable,  and  real  estate  d^reciated  woeful^ 
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in  value*  But  before  the  year's  cloa^  impoity  and  popu- 
hi&Qia  came  back  with  a  rush  like  that  of  the  tide  in  the  Bay 
of  Fiindy.  Inunigrant  ships  b^an  to  dump  hundreds  of 
pasaengeiB  upon  t£e  shore;  tons  of  merchandise  were  piled 
in  the  streets;  men  were  clamoring  for  places  to  eat  and  deep; 
and  there  were  eager,  hurrying,  insistent  crowds  where  all 
before  had  been  empty  streets  or  unoccupied  beach.  Never, 
since  the  days  of  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp,  did  a  city 
arise  so  full  of  activity  and  life  in  so  ehort  a  time. 

In  this  sudden  growth,  naturally  enouf^,  beauty  and  com- 
fort for  a  long  time  found  little  place*  The  dwdiin^i  were 
duefly  of  canvas  or  rtfugh  lumber,  affording  only  the  flimsi- 
est of  shelter,  and  utterly  devoid  of  attractive  qualities. 
They  stragc^  from  water  front  to  hillside,  for  a  time 
paying  but  little  attention  to  the  street  lines  marked  out  by 
official  survey;  or  grouped  themselves  in  a  compact,  diS" 
orderiy  mass  behind  the  shelter  of  the  sand  hill^  in  the  area 
now  bounded  by  First,  Second,  Market  and  Mission  Streets, 
in  what  was  tiien  known  as  Hkppy  Valley. 

In  suinnier  the  streets  were  dusty,  wind  swept,  and  ren- 
dered ahaiost  impassable  by  the  boxes  and  bales  of  merchan- 
due  whose  owners  had  no  other  places  of  storage.  In  winter, 
especially  that  of  1840  and  1850,  the  dust  became  a  sea  of 
mud  m  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  animals  not  in- 
frequently disappeared  from  si|^t,  and  even  drunken  men 
were  known  to  have  died  of  suffocation.  At  the  comer  of 
Clay  and  Keainy  Streets,  so  it  is  said,  the  mud  became  so 
serious  that  someone  posted  a  warning  which  read,  "This 
street  is  impassable.  Not  even  Jackassable."  W.  T.  Sher- 
man also  recounts  in  his  Memoin  that  he  was  afraid  to 
ride  down  Montgomeiy  Street  after  a  rain  because  of  the 
danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  mud  and  water,  if  his  horse 
shovdd  stumble. 

Almost  eveiy  race  and  costume  could  be  met  with  in 
the  shops  or  gambling  places  of  the  new  metropolis,  for 
even  as  eariy  as  1849  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
city's  population  had  become  finnly  established.  Moor, 
Chinaman,  Kanaka,  Malay,  Mexican,  as  well  as  immigrants 
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from  all  the  European  countries,  touched  elbows  with  Amer- 
icans from  ever}'  state  in  the  Union.  In  the  mecilo}^  of 
strange  dress  which  resulteci  from  this  variety  of  race,  the 
flannel  shirt,  soft  hat,  and  high  l30ots  of  the  miner  easily  pre- 
dominated. Top  hats,  frock  coats,  jcwclr}^  and  other  marks 
of  a  more  elegant  civilization,  ^^e]  o  also  much  affected  by 
certain  types.  And  thus  it  happened  that  sameness  of  dress 
was  as  forei^  to  those  early  days  as  monotony  of  life. 

In  San  Jb  rancisco,  as  well  as  in  the  mining  regions,  democ- 
racy flourished  on  every  hand.  Men  sloughed  off  their  class 
distinctions  as  instinctively  as  a  snake  sheds  its  skin.  Work 
was  honorable;  and  a  man's  standing  was  not  affected  by 
his  occupation,  so  long  as  he  rtmained  reasonably  honest. 
The  term  menial  disappeared  from  speech;  and  those  who 
had  once  been  accustomed  to  servants,  now  did  their  own 
cooking  and  mending,  carried  their  own  trunks,  worked  with 
pickax  and  shovel,  or  drove  mule  teams  for  employers  who 
had  not  long  since  been  day  laborers  in  the  eastern  states! 

The  business  life  of  the  period  can  scareely  be  described. 
It  both  partook  of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  people,  and 
helped  in  no  small  way  to  intensify  their  predominant  traits. 
Speculation,  open  handedness,  startling  success  or  equally 
swift  failure,  hurry,  rush,  and  disregard  of  caution,  were  its 
chief  features.  Two  streams  flowing  through  the  city 
constantly  enriched  its  economic  life,  and  day  by  day  added 
to  its  amazing  wealth.  Every  shipload  and  overland  party 
of  iiiHiiigrants  brought  a  new  demand  for  food,  lodging,  drink, 
and  mining  equipment  to  the  San  Francisco  merchants. 
Of  even  more  importance,  was  the  never  failint;  influx  of 
miners  returning  from  the  Sierras  with  the  precious  ''dust'* 
upon  which  the  whole  business  Ufe  of  the  city  depended. 

Whether  bound  for  home  with  his  "pile,"  or  merely 
seeking  a  brief  relaxation  at  the  city 's  flesh  pots,  the  average 
miner  spent  his  money  generously  and  without  much  regard 
for  what  he  got  in  return.  Small  change  was  seldom  requested ; 
few  articles  could  be  had  for  less  than  fifty  cents;  prices 
were  almost  never  challenged ;  higgling  was  a  lost  art.  Com- 
modity prices  in  the  city  were  normally  about  the  same  as  at 
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the  mmes  themadveB.  But  when  the  market  became  glutted 
through  excessive  importations^  or  when  goods  could  not 
be  shipped  to  the  mountains  because  of  impassable  roads, 
violent  fluctuations  made  the  merchant's  profits  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  miner's  luck.  Flour,  which  sold  on  December  1, 
1848,  for  twenty-seven  dollars  a  barrel,  within  two  weeks 
bad  fallen  to  twelve  or  fifteen  dolkur;.  Beef  and  pork 
dropped  at  times  with  even  greater  swiftness.  Moku»eS| 
which  one  month  cost  four  doUaiB  a  gallon,  sold  the  next 
for  sixty-five  cents.  More  than  one  cargo  was  thrown  into 
the  bay  because  prices  would  not  pay  for  its  unloading;  and 
several  of  the  muddiest  streets  from  time  to  time  were  ren- 
dered passable  by  dumping  into  them  barrels  of  unsaU^>le 
provisions,  and  other  oGmmodities  not  often  used  as  paving 
material. 

Wages,  immediately  after  the  first  rush  to  the  gold  fields, 
reached  and  maintained  high  levels.  Ordinary  labor  brought 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  day;  while  mechanics  and  car* 
penters  easily  conrnmndcd  twelve  or  sixteen.  Restaurants 
and  hotels  charged  what,  for  that  period,  were  imheard  of 
rates.  The  cheapest  and  best  eating  places  in  the  aity  were 
run  by  Chinese  proprietors,  who  gave  an^le  and  well  cooked 
meals  for  a  dollar  each.  But  American  houses,  like  the 
Alhambra  or  Delmonico's,  had  nothing  to  offer  for  less 
than  five.  Rooms  at  the  more  pretentious  hotels,  like  the 
Ward,  tiie  Graham,  or  the  St.  Francis,  broui^t  as  high  as 
1250  a  month :  and  even  a  bunk  in  tent  or  ganet  could  be 
disposed  of  for  $10  or  $20  a  week. 

Rentals  and  real  estate  values  were  correspondingly  high. 
According  to  Bayard  Taylor,  the  Parker  House  was  leased 
for  $110,000  annually.  A  canvas  tent,  fifteen  by  twenty 
five,  occupied  by  gamblers  who  called  it  the  El  Dorado, 
brought  $40,000.  A  small  broker's  house,  known  as  the 
Miner's  Bank,  rented  for  $75,000  a  year.  A  one  story  build- 
ing, with  a  twenty  foot  frontage  on  the  Plaza,  then  known 
as  Portsmouth  Square,  brought  $40,000.  And  a  cellar, 
twelve  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep,  was  offered  for  a  law 
office  ai  $250  a  month.  ''Any  room  twenty  by  sixty 
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feet/'  wrote  Sherman,  "would  rent  for  a  thousand  dollars  a 

month." 

Even  tiiough  the  cost  of  labor  was  high,  and  lurnlu  r, 
brought  from  Ori^^on  or  from  the  Graham  mills  at  Santa 
Cruz,  sold  for  $500  a  thousand,  when  such  rentals  could  be 
obtained  for  buildings  of  ever>^  description,  the  pnce  of 
vacant  property  naturally  mounted  ^^ith  sky  rocket  speed. 
Lots,  which  only  a  few  years  earher  liad  gone  begging  at 
twelve  dollars  each,  now  sold  for  as  many  tliousand.  Men, 
bankrupt  in  unfortimate  mercantile  ventures,  suddenly 
found  themselves  rich  through  the  possession  of  real  estate 
previously  considered  worthless.  More  than  one  citizen, 
who  had  rushed  off  to  the  mines  in  1848  and  failed  to  make 
his  fortune,  came  back  to  San  PVancisco  to  find  his  property 
so  risen  in  value  during  his  absence  as  to  make  him  a  wealthy 
man.  Some  of  the  slirewder  Argonauts  of  1849  thus  found 
their  true  El  Dorado  in  San  Francisco  real  estate,  which 
afforded  early  investors  much  surer  and  easier  profits  than 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Sierras. 

In  most  cases,  at  least  up  to  1 853  when  a  decline  in  values 
began,  almost  the  only  cloud  on  the  investor's  horizon  was 
the  validity  of  title.  To  go  into  the  innmnerable  disputes 
over  land  claims  which  troubled  early  San  Francisco,  would 
crowd  all  other  material  froin  this  volume.  Yet,  though  it 
cannot  be  written  here,  the  story  of  San  Francisco's  real  es- 
tate transactions  has  in  it  much  beside  technical  de- 
tails relating  to  land  titles  and  law  suits.  A  large  part  of  the 
story,  espcciall^^  after  1850,  would  deal  with  official  corrup- 
tion and  public  indifference— a  combination  that  lias  injured 
many  another  American  niuiucipalit>';  and  in  tlie  case  of 
San  Francisco,  cost  her  mast  of  her  patrimony,  and  threw 
her  early  land  titles  into  unfcjrtunate  confusion. 

The  subject  is  intrcresting,  also,  because  it  gave  rise  to 
some  very  clever  attempted  land  frauds.  One  of  these 
was  the  so-called  Limantour  grant,  a  claim  brought  forward 
in  1853  by  Jos6  Limantour  of  Mexico  before  the  California 
Land  Commission  to  600,000  acres  of  land  in  California. 
Included  in  the  claim  were  a  niunber  of  islands,  and  some 
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four  square  leagues  in  the  heart  of  San  Frandaoo.  The 
graats  were  signed  by  Governor  Micheltorenay  to  whom 
Limantour  had  furnished  aid  in  the  early  lortieB,  and  seemed 
on  their  face  to  be  unmistakably  genuine. 

So  far  at  least  as  the  San  Francisco  daims  were  eonoemed, 
they  were  upheld  by  the  Land  CommiasioiL  But  afteiL, 
mrmthB  of  litigation,  during  which  Limantour  coliectetT 
over  $300,000  from  property  holders  for  quiet  title,  the 
United  States  District  Court  adjudged  them  fraudulent 
and  ordered  Limantour's  arrest.  The  latter,  after  giving 
bond  for  $30,000,  forfeited  his  bond  and  fled  to  Mexico. 

Another  spurious  claim  to  three  square  leagues  in  the 
San  Francisco  limits  was  also  brought  forward  about  the 
time  of  the  Limantour  exdt^nent,  and  served  still  further 
to  cloud  the  titles  of  property  holdeis  and  cause  a  semi- 
panic.  This  was  known  as  the  Santillan  grant,  so-called 
from  the  name  of  a  priest,  Jos6  Santillan,  who  produced  a 
grant  to  the  properly  in  question,  purporting  to  have  been 
signed  by  Governor  Pto  Fico  in  1846.  The  daim  was  sold 
by  Santillan;  and  after  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  company 
laiown  as  l^e  Philadelphia  Association,  was  approved  by 
the  Land  Conmiission.  Subsequent  court  prooeedingB, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  limantour  scheme,  invalidated 
the  ckdm  and  declared  the  grant  a  foigery. 

Thougih  the  limantour  and  SantilUui  claims  were  re- 
pudiated, the  mere  fact  that  frauds  could  be  attempted  on 
so  large  a  scale  and  come  so  near  of  success,  showed  plainly 
enough  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  surrounding  the  land 
titles  of  eariy  San  FVandsco.  Even  an  act  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1851,  recognismg  the  city's  ri|^t  to  certain 
beach  and  water  lots  and  confirming  previous  sales  of  such 
property,  failed  to  clear  away  the  difficulties.  Court  ded* 
sions  for  a  long  time  were  too  conflictmg  to  furnish  any 
basis  of  adjustment.  Squatters  disputed  the  rigjits  of 
legitimate  owners;  and  for  many  years  rival  claimants 
settled  the  respective  merits  of  their  claims  by  resort  to 
force,  as  often  as  by  appeal  to  law. 

In  addition  to  these  private  disputes  over  land  titles, 
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there  was  mudi  jugglmg  of  the  city's  pit^Mrty  1^  eomipt 
officials.  All  0ortB  of  fraudulent  practices  were  resorted 
to  by  which  the  municipality's  valuable  real  estate,  in- 
herited from  the  old  Spanish  days  or  ceded  to  it  by  the 
government,  was  transferred  to  private  individuals,  many 
of  whom  thus  became  rich  and  infamous  at  the  same  time. 
So,  through  the  first  decade  of  San  Francisco's  history  as  an 
American  municipaUty,  along  with  all  its  splendid  virility 
and  optimism,  ran  the  scandal  of  a  city  robbed  of  its  heri- 
tage by  conniving  officials  and  unprincipled  citizens. 

Wiatever  its  govenmient  might  be  doing,  however,  year 
after  year  the  city  continued  its  surprising  growth,  and 
addcfl  to  its  wealth  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Misfortunes 
however,  were  not  lacking  to  test  the  real  inrtal  of  the  new 
community.  Chief  of  these  wore  the  six  great  tires,  which,  . 
one  after  the  otlicr,  swept  o\  (t  the  city  in  eighteen  months, 
begmning  with  December,  184P.  The  total  loss  entailed 
by  these  firep,  most  of  which  wei  tliought  to  be  of  incenLiiary 
origin,  was  close  to  $25,0OU,()OU,  none  of  which  ^vas  covered 
by  insurance.  But  with  the  spirit  of  courage  and  deter- 
mination that  showed  itself  again  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world  after  the  great  disaster  of  1900,  tlie  citizens 
each  time  rebuilt  their  devasted  city,  making  it  more  sub- 
stantial and  desirable  after  everv  cat-astrophe. 

The  last  of  the  sbc  great  iires  started  June  22,  1851,  on 
the  north  side  of  Pacific  near  Powell,  and  destroyed,  wholly 
or  in  part,  some  sixteen  blocks,  causing  a  loss  of  over 
$3,000,000.  This,  and  the  previous  conflagrations,  changed 
completely  the  San  Francisco  of  tents  and  ilimsy  structures 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  first  months  of  1849.  Docks, 
wharves,  sewers,  sidewalks,  paved  streets,  commodious 
and  fire  proof  business  houses,  attractive  and  substantial 
homes  took  the  place  of  the  rude  buildnigs  and  primitive 
structures  of  an  earUer  day.  Bushiess  still  contmued  to 
rely  upon  the  mines  for  much  of  its  prosperity;  but  a  more 
widely  diversified  interest  in  shipping,  lumber,  agricultiu^, 
and  other  lines  of  productive  activity,  promised  a  broader 
and  more  secure  foundation  for  the  city's  future. 
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Gold  dust  ceased  to  be  the  chief  circulating  mediumi  but 
gave  place  to  ten  and  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces  privately 
coined,  and  to  the  fifty  dollars  "sIusb'*  issued  by  the  assay 
office  in  San  Francisco.  A  motl^  Ifet  of  silver  coins,  drawn 
from  ahnost  every  country  under  the  sun,  served  for  small 
change  and  readily  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  only  a 
rough  attempt  to  fix  approximate  values.  The  smallest 
coin  in  use  was  a  or  Spanish  real,  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  in  American  mon^;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  nearly  every  small  silver  coin,  whatever  its 
face  value,  was  classed  as  a  6t{  and  so  accepted;  for  the 
San  Franciscan  still  isfused  to  think  in  terms  <tf  niekeis 
and  cents. 

The  year  1853  was  marked  by  a  feverish  business  activity 
and  inflation  of  real  estate  values  such  as  even  the  boom  of 
1849  had  scarcely  known;  but  in  the  midst  of  thte  hectic 
prosperity,  were  signs  of  coming  trouble.  The  mining 
industry,  though  still  producing  many  millions  annually, 
was  not  able  to  support  the  thousands  of  persons  who  had 
made  it  their  livelfliood  in  previous  yeans.  Consequently, 
men  were  coming  back  from  the  mountains  in  large  numbm 
and  seeking  employment  in  other  lines,  or  turning  to  other 
occupations,  especially  to  agriculture,  for  a  livelihood. 

This  tranisition  could  not  be  accomplished  without  con- 
dderoble  strain  upon  the  rnachinery  of  business*  Merchants 
found  their  sales  curtailed  and  ready  mon^  far  more  diffi-* 
cult  to  obtain.  Goods  had  to  be  sold  in  the  interior  largely 
on  credit;  and  gold  continued  to  flow  out  of  the  state  to 
meet  bills  abeady  contracted  with  eastern  merchants.  The 
season  of  1854  was  unusually  dry,  bringing  ruin  not  only  to 
many  ranchers,  but  also  seriously  reducing  mining  operattcns 
throu^  lack  of  water.  This  and  other  difficulties  led  to 
nearly  three  hundred  business  failures  in  one  year.  In 
addition  there  occurred  the  very  serious  defalcation  of 
Heniy  Meiggs,  ex-councilman,  public  benefactor,  and  leading 
dtiflm  of  San  F^cisco,  whose  unpaid  debts  and  fraudulent 
treasury  warrants  cost  his  creditors  fully  1800,000. 

Ilk  spite  of  these  adverse  factors,  however,  San  Frandsoo 
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experienced  no  actual  crisis  until  the  suddea  collapse  of 
several  leading  banking  houses  at  the  beginning  of  1855. 
The  crash  happened  shortly  after  the  middle  of  February, 
when  the  firm  of  Page,  Bacon  and  Company,  probably  the 
leading  banking  institution  of  California,  became  insolvent 
through  the  embarrassment  of  its  parent  company  in  St, 
Louis.  This  precipitated  a  run  on  the  great  banking  and 
express  house  of  Adams  and  Company,  whose  branch  offices 
were  in  every  mining  center  of  Caiifomiay  and  forced  that 
institution  to  close  its  doors. 

At  tlic  time  of  this  failure,  Adams  and  Company  owed 
nearly  S2,000, ()()()  to  depositors;  and  as  there  was  then  no 
national  bankrupt  law,  tlie  assets  still  on  hand  were  success- 
fully manipulated  by  means  of  recrivers,  attaclinients,  and 
other  lejjal  devices  to  the  great  benefit  of  a  few  favored 
creditors  and  the  complete  disapjoointment  of  the  rest. 
Litigation  over  the  spoils  lasted  for  se\  en  years;  but  most  of 
the  depositors  gained  little  or  nothing  from  the  proceeflings. 
The  law's  failure  to  remedy  the  situation;  or  to  lumisli  tliose^ 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  more  than  $200,(XX) 
of  the  company's  assets,  aroused  pubUc  o]iinion  to  the 
danger  point,  and  served  as  one  of  the  con trilni ting  motives 
for  the  creation  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  1856. 

TTie  financial  panic  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  two  firms 
already  mentioned.  Three  other  leading  houses,  including 
those  of  Wells-Fargo,  and  Robinson  and  Company  closed 
their  doovh  un  the  same  day  that  Adams  and  Company 
announced  its  failure.  A  run  was  also  started  on  the  re- 
maining banks  of  the  city;  but  either  through  good  fortune 
or  wiser  management  these  were  able  to  meet  tlu^  dertiands 
of  their  excit^  depositors.  These  bank  failures  aiso  forced 
many  mercantile  houses  into  bankruptcy,  so  that  a  general 
and  very  acute  business  depression  followed  the  fat  years  of 
prosperity  and  speculation  from  1849  to  1854. 

The  activity  and  feverish  energy  which  characterized  the 
material  development  of  San  Francisco  between  1S49  and 
1855,  also  showed  itself  in  the  social  side  of  the  people 's  life. 
The  amusements,  or  perhaps  one  should  say,  forms  of  relax- 
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ation,  were  generally  strenuous  and  most  unconventional, 
if  judged  by  modem  standards.  They  were  of  a  nature,  too, 
that  inevitably  fostered  lawlessness,  where  a  community 
tolerated  them  too  long;  and  in  the  end  became  the  aouroe 
of  viciousness  and  evil  of  the  worst  sort- 
Though  even  from  the  beginning  harmless  pleasures  ware 
common  enough,  and  year  by  year  the  better  daas  of  San 
Francisco  turned  with  increasing  eagerness  to  amusements 
of  moral  worth,  patronizing  concert,  lecture,  and  drama 
with  true  liberality,  establiahing  gardens  and  parks,  and 
seeking  in  many  way^  to  encour^^e  culture  and  refinement; 
yet  the  characteristic  amusements  of  those  early  days  were 
not  of  the  uplifting  type. 

Men  found  their  chief  delight  in  drinking,  gambling,  and 
association  with  loose  women.  The  saloons  and  gambling 
houses,  which  stood  open  day  and  night,  were  indeed  the 
recognized  centers  of  the  city 's  social  life.  Their  furnishings 
were  tawdry  and  vulgar,  but  of  a  kind  to  tappeal  to  \mrefined 
maseuline  taste,  and  provided  an  enticing  contrast  to  the 
bare,  cheerless  rooms  in  which  most  of  the  people  lived. 
Entertainment  of  various  sorts  was  also  supplied  by  most 
resorts,  such  as  the  Bella  Union,  the  El  Dorado,  or  the  Ver- 
anda, to  serve  as  an  additional  attraction  to  the  crowds. 
To  these  features  were  added  light,  warmth,  the  opportimity 
for  companionship,  and  an  atmosphere  8urrhai|sed  with 
excitement.  Stronger  than  all,  however,  was  the  appeal  of 
bar  and  gambling  table. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  women  of  an  mniesirable  charac- 
ter began  to  make  their  appearance  very  early  in  San  Fran~ 
cisco  society.  Many  of  these  were  fii'st  brought  in  from 
Mazatlan  or  similar  west  coast  Latin  American  cities;  and 
others  came  from  the  sea  ports  of  Asia.  Lat^r,  the  under- 
world of  Paris,  London  and  New  York  added  to  the  stream; 
until  the  prostitute  became  a  familiar  figure  on  every  San 
Francisco  street.  Here  again,  as  in  the  other  aspects  of  social 
life,  the  old  restraints  and  eonventionahties  were  cast  utterly 
aside.  Men  of  prominence  and  eminent  standing  in  the 
community  appeared  openly  in  the  company  of  these 
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daughters  of  Rahab,  without  exciting  unfavorable  comment 
or  even  attracting  much  attention.  Few  condenmed  them, 
because  few  thought  evil  of  what  they  did.  Old  standards 
were  tem|)()rarily  abandoned.  San  Francisco  had  for  the 
time  being  adopted  a  new  code  of  ethics  and  behavior. 

In  this  society,  with  its  lack  of  restraint  and  emphasis 
upon  the  individual,  the  maintenance  of  une's  rights  became 
largely  a  personal  matter  with  which  the  common  place  law 
had  little  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  course  nearly  ever}-  man 
went  armed,  chooBing  kuife  or  revolver  according  to  individ- 
ual taste.  Disputes  were  settle<l  ''on  sit^lif,"  or  made  the 
subject  of  formal  duels.  The  five  hundred  odd  saloons, 
with  which  tlie  city  was  blessed  by  1855,  did  not  tend  to  a 
condition  of  quietness  and  peace;  nor  did  the  excitement 
bred  in  gambling  houses,  or  the  influence  of  immoral  women 
prove  of  much  assistance  in  this  regard. 

Homicide  was  too  common  to  excite  inuch  comment,  and 
as  almost  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  law  by  reg- 
ulai  ly  appointed  officials,  men  almost  ceased  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  Principals  in  a  quarrel  were  shot  or  stabbed 
to  death,  (and  by-standers  who  failed  to  get  out  of  the  way 
quickly  enough  accidentally  killed),  without  society  holding 
any  one  responsible.  The  law  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
hurried  rush  of  life,  so  that  each  man  became  his  own  pro- 
tector— and  not  infrequently  another  man's  judge  and 
executioner  as  well. 

Such  conditions  inevit-ably  gave  the  vicious  elements  of 
society  free  rein  for  their  activities.  And  there  were  enough 
of  these  lawless  characters  and  to  spare  before  the  city  had 
long  outgrown  ith  Milage  btage.  A  criminal  community, 
known  as  Sydney  Town,  in  honor  of  the  ex- Australian 
convicts  who  founded  it,  had  sprung  up  between  Broadway 
and  Pacific  near  the  water  front,  to  which  all  manner  of 
evil  characters  resorted.  But  this  community,  bad  as  it 
was,  did  not  have  a  monopoly  of  the  undesirables,  for  they 
were  too  niunerous  to  be  confined  to  any  one  quarter  of  the 
city.  Like  most  criminal  classes,  that  of  San  Francisco 
was  veiy  cosmopolitan  in  its  make-up.    The  riffraff  of 
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Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America^  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  gold  rush,  were  continually  augmented'by  Amer- 
ican rowdies  from  the  eastern  cities,  or  scoundrels  from  the 
flouthem  and  western  states.  To  these  was  added  a  steady 
stream  of  weak  or  desperate  characters  with  whom  life  in 
California  had  dealt  too  hard — iailures  from  the  minesy  men 
who  had  lost  fortune  and  self-impect  through  gambling  or 
drink,  and  all  the  unpleasant  by-jnoduots  which  California^ 
inter  pocula,  necessarily  produced. 

Another  factor  in  the  creation  of  lawlessness  was  the  lax 
adnunistration  of  the  municipal  government.  Ftom  the 
American  occupation  down  to  May  1,  1850,  the  city  was 
governed  for  the  most  part  under  the  primitive  Mexican 
institutions  of  alcalde  and  ayuntamiento.  During  much  of 
this  period  there  was  considerable  waste  of  pubUc  funds  and 
something  akin  to  chaos  in  municipal  affairs.  The  status 
of  the  government  in  1849  was  thus  described  by  one  of  the 
early  alcaldes: 

"At  this  time  we  are  without  a  dollar  in  public  treasury, 
and  it  is  to  bo  feared  the  city  is  greatly  in  (1«  h( ,  You  have  neither 
an  office  for  your  magistrate,  nor  any  oth(T  public  edifice.  You 
are  without  a  single  police  officer  or  watciiman,  and  have  not  the 
means  of  confining  a  prisoner  for  an  hour;  neither  have  you  a  place 
to  shelter,  while  living,  sick  and  unfortunate  strangers  who  may  be 
caBtuponourflhoreSfOrtobury  them  when  dead.  Publie  improve- 
ments are  unknown  in  San  Francisco.  In  short,  you  afe  without 
a  single  requisite  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  prosperity,  for 
the  protection  of  property,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  order. "  ^ 

The  change  from  Mexican  to  Ainfirican  institutions 
brought  about  by  the  first  city  charter,  effected  no  per- 
manent iinj)rovement  in  the  city's  ffo^-emment.  Except 
for  an  occti^ional  attempt  at  reform,  conditions  in  fact  * 
grew  worse  instead  of  better.  Elections  became  a  f.uce. 
Contractors  and  officials  grew  rich  at  public  expense.  Crimi- 
nals caught  red-handeil  were  almost  never  convicted.  The 
whole  machinery  of  law  enforcement  and  the  right  of  the 
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city's  inhabitants  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and  property 
were  surrendered  to  the  worst  element  of  the  population. 
Lawyers,  politicians,  shrewd  business  men,  with  much  to 
gain  from  the  control  of  city  government,  furnished  the 
leadersliip  for  this  evil  domination;  and  under  them  were 
petty  gmfters,  lawless  bullies,  and  criminals  of  every  kind. 

So  long  as  the  city  remained  under  such  control  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  bring  men  to  justice  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law.  The  statement  of  a  recent  author  that  be- 
tween 1849  and  1856  one  thousand  murders  were  committed, 
with  only  a  single  legal  conviction,  will  scarcely  be  challenged 
by  those  conversant  with  the  times.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that 
a  community  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  will  not  tolerate  such 
conditions  beyond  a  certain  jjoint.  The  first  outburst  of 
public  opinion,  which  amounted  to  something  more  than 
talk,  came  in  July,  1849,  and  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  a 
lawless  group  kno\\Ti  as  the  Hounds  or  Regulators — a  semi- 
political  organization  whose  activities  bore  an  indistinguish- 
able resemblance  to  robbery,  especially  when  applied  to 
inoffensive  foreigners.  A  particularly  brutal  attack  one 
SuiuImy  afternoon,  upon  the  settlement  known  as  Little 
Chile,  led  the  better  element  in  San  Francisco  to  unite  for 
the  suppression  of  the  organization.  The  leaders  of  the 
Homiils  were  accordingly  seized,  tried  by  a  citizen's  court, 
and  driven  from  the  community.  The  rest  of  the  gang 
never  again  attempted  to  reorganize. 

It  was  not  until  1851,  ho\ve\'er,  that  the  first  of  the  actual 
Vigilance  CJommittees  came  into  being.  Lawlessness  had 
been  on  the  increase  for  months,  expressing  itself  not  only 
m  robbery  and  murder,  but  also  (or  at  least  so  it  was  sus- 
pected), in  starting  the  great  hres  which  swept  the  city  from 
time  to  time.  Arrests  of  even  the  most  notorious  criminals 
were  seldom  made  and  never  accompanied  by  conviction. 
At  last,  with  a  sound  conmion  sense  that  placed  the  wel- 
fare of  society  above  the  sanctity  of  unenforced  law,  some 
two  hundred  of  the  best  citizens  effected  ant  organizationy 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Vigilaiioe,  to  rid  the  city  of 
criminals  and  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  Sam  Bran* 
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nan,  former  leader  of  a  Mormon  contingent  that  r;irne  to 
California  in  the  ship  Brookhjn,  was  elected  president  ,  njid 
Isaac  Bluxome,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  organization.  A  few  of 
the  many  otlicr  influential  membci-s  were  William  T.  Colo- 
man,  James  King  of  William,  belin  and  i^rederu  k  Wood- 

orth,  and  Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson  of  the  New  York  Volun- 
teers. A  constitution  was  adopted  on  June  9th,  anrl  the 
Vigilance  Committee  enterfnl  upon  its  diiiicult  and  dangerous 
task.  It  should  }>e  Imyuq  m  mind  tiiat  this  Committee,  c^-on 
though  self-constituted,  was  not  a  mob,  but  a  carefully 
organized  bodv  of  respectal)lc  men  who  openly  avowed 
responsibility  for  what  they  did,  and  acted  on^  after  careful 
investigation  of  each  case. 

Until  its  work  was  accomplished,  some  of  the  C^ommittee 
constantly  remained  <-)n  duty.  The  rest  could  be  .sunmioned 
at  any  time  day  or  night  by  the  tolling  of  the  Monumental 
Engine  Company^s  bell.  Beginning  with  the  execution  of 
John  Jenkin.^,  an  Austialirm  ex-convict  of  evil  notoriety 
who  was  eaught  while  attempting  a  daylight  robber}^  the 
Committee  eontiniied  its  careful,  jnethodical  work,  making 
arrests  with  its  own  police,  holding  trials  nnfler  an  established 
procedure,  placarding  the  city  with  warnings  for  the  crnnmal 
classes  to  leave,  and  watching  mcominir  ships  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  desperate  characters,  until,  for  a  time  at  least , 
San  Ftaneiseo  could  boavSt  a  law-abiding  population.  In 
this  first  purification  of  the  body  poUtic,  ninety-one  persons 
were  taken  into  custody.  Of  these, 

'  tlie  Gonimittee  hanged  four;  whipped  one;  deported  fourteen 
under  direct  supemsion;  ordered  fourteen  more  to  leave  Callfonua 
at  their  own  expense  .  .  .  ;  delivered  fifte^  to  the  authorities 
for  legal  trial;  and  discharged  forty-one." 

The  good  accomplished  by  the  first  Vigilance  Committee 
could  be  made  permanent,  however,  only  by  continued 
interest  in  the  city's  welfare  on  the  part  of  its  better  citizens. 
ThiSi  unfortunately,  was  not  forthcoming;  for  like  too  many 
reform  movements,  that  of  1851  was  merely  a  spasmodic 
outburst  of  indication  instead  of  a  sustained  effort  at  civic 
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»^  improvement.  So,  almost  as  soon  as  renditions  became 
endurable,  the  good  people  of  San  Francisco  turned  again 
to  their  own  afifairs ;  and  the  city's  control  slipped  back  into 
the  hands  of  evil  men. 

Lawlesvsness  once  more  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
criminal  class,  augmented  by  the  hard  times  of  1854  and  '55, 
began  a  reign  of  robbery'  and  murder  yucli  as  the  ccjiniiiunity 
had  not  known  even  in  the  worst  days  of  1851.  More  than 
ever,  the  law  was  made  a  mockery  by  corrupt  or  ineflicient 
officials  and  dishonest  lawyers;  and  thoughtful  men  de- 
spaired of  finding  in  it  any  relief  from  the  conditions  with 
which  they  found  themselves  surrounded.  The  vicious  circle 
was  rendered  complete  by  a  imion  of  wealth  and  respectabil- 
ity, in  the  person  of  certain  business  and  financial  leaders 
who  needed  to  control  mimicipal  elections  and  the  city's 
troasury,  wilh  the  rowdy  element.  Altogether,  therefore^  the 
state  of  San  I>!rancisoo  in  1856  was  worse  than  in  1851,  and 
cbastk  measura  were  again  required  to  faring  about  a 
of  law  and  order. 

Public  opinion  was  quickened  to  this  new  task  by  the 
death  of  James  Kmg  of  William.  This  man's  character, 
like  his  name,  had  about  it  a  certam  individuality  that  set 
him  apart  from  his  companions;  and  near  the  dose  of  his 
career,  especially,  made  him  a  sort  of  gadfly  in  San  Fran- 
dsoo  to  arouse  the  city  from  its  moral  apathy.  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  occupied  a  place  no  more  unique 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  than  James  King  of 
William  held  in  the  San  Erandsco  of  the  middle  fifties. 

King  began  his  California  career  in  the  Sierras.  After- 
wards he  came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  established  a 
private  hank,  and  later  entmd  the  employ  of  Adams  and 
Company.  The  failure  of  this  house  thrust  hun  into  the 
editorial  profession,  and  on  October  8,  1855,  he  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Da£liy  Evening  Bulletin,  Almost  im- 
mediately this  paper  set  the  city  by  the  ears.  With  a 
directness,  which  must  have  delighted  the  heart  of  a  sodety 
still  very  much  in  the  pioneer  stage,  iOng  attadred  those 
whom  he  conddered  guilty  of  corrupting  tiie  dty's  morals 
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or  of  defrauding  the  people  through  political  power.  He- 
dealt  in  persoiialitief^  rather  than  m  general  charges,  and 
published  the  names  of  offenders  with  a  boldness  that  made 
the  victims  of  gratt  and  crookcfl  politics  rejoice  and  take 
heart.  Palmer,  Cook  and  Conipan>',  \\hf)m  he  calle(i  the 
'*Uriah  Heaps  of  San  hrancisco  IjaTikers,''  iind  many  other 
epithets  no  less  complimentary,  furnished  Kmg  his  first 
target.  But  his  tast^  were  catliolic,  and  evil  doers  great 
and  small  soon  took  their  places  in  the  Bulletin's  gallery 
of  rogu^  beside  the  arch  enemies  to  all  good  sooiety — 
Palmer,  Cook  and  Company. 

King's  attacks  did  not  of  course  immediately  dethrone 
vice;  but  he  gradually  taught  the  people  where  the  sources 
of  corruption  lay,  and  steadily  developed  a  strong  under- 
current of  public  opinion  against  tlie  prevalent  abuses.  The 
shooting  of  William  Richardson,  a  United  States  Marshal, 
by  a  notorious  gambler  named  Chailes  Cora,  who  escape<i 
the  consequences  of  his  act  through  a  split  jury,  nearly 
precipitated  a  mob  uprising  in  the  early  part  of  1856.^  But 
it  was  not  until  the  following  May  that  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  James  King  himself,  by  a  detestable  politician 
named  Casey,  brought  back  the  old  Vigilante  days  of  1851 
and  restored  to  the  city  its  self-respect. 

Kuig  was  shot  about  five  o'clock  on  the  eveumg  of  May 
14th  as  he  was  walking  houieward  from  the  office  of  the 
BvUeiin,  Casey  immediately  gave  himself  up  to  his  friends 
at  the  pohce  station,  where  he  thought  he  would  be  secure. 
But  the  tolling  of  the  old  Monmnental  Fire  bell  brought 
together  so  great  a  crowd  that  the  assassin's  confederates 
thouglit  it  best  to  move  hnn  to  the  county  jail  for  safe  keep- 
ing. Here,  protected  by  a  large  force  of  armoii  deputies 
and  a  considerable  body  of  militia,  he  was  teniporanly  safe; 
but  the  city  was  aroused  to  too  high  :i  ])iteh  to  quiet  down. 
Matters,  indeed,  liad  come  to  such  a  pius.s  that  a.s  Dempster, 
one  of  the  a<lvocates  of  a  new  Vigilance  Committee,  truly 
said  in  his  appeal  to  the  better  class  of  citizens,  'Sve  must 
either  lia\  e  vigilance  with  order  or  a  mob  with  anarchy." 
*  Cora  was  known  to  have  killed  at  least  six  men  besides  Richardson. 
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Members  of  the  Committee  of  1851,  led  by  one  of  its 
active  membor?,  W.  T.  Coleman,  served  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  new  organization.  The  old  Know-Nothing  haii  at  105^^ 
Sacramento  Street  was  nseti  as  temporary  headquarters, 
and  noticeti  in  the  newspapers  announced  the  reassembling 
of  tlie  Coniinittee.  Before  nightfall  a  tlioruugli,  swiftly 
working  organization  had  been  perfected,  hundr(Hl8  of 
persons  had  been  enrolled,  sworn  to  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
and  given  a  nmnber  by  which  they  were  henceforth  to  be 
designate<l  instead  of  by  name.  Arms  were  later  provided 
in  sufficient  niunber  to  equip  some  two  thousand  men. 

The  volunt(H3rs  were  orjz;anized  into  regular  military  com- 
panies, each  with  its  own  ()ffic  (  i  ,^,  but  the  actual  direction  of 
afifairs  rested  with  a  Cent  ral  I'xecutive  Committee  of  thirty- 
three  members.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  can  b^t 
be  expressed  in  the  Committee's  language: 

"We  do  bind  ourselves,"  read  their  declaratiou,  "to  perform 
every  just  and  lawful  act  for  the  maintenanoe  of  law  and  order, 
and  to  sustain  the  laws  when  faithfully  and  properly  administered, 
but  we  are  determined  that  no  thief,  burglar,  assassin,  ballot 
staffer,  or  other  disturber  of  the  peace  shall  escape  punishment 
either  by  quibbles  of  the  law,  the  carelessness  or  the  corruption 
of  the  police,  or  a  laxity  of  those  who  pretend  to  administer  justice." 

To  smn  up  in  a  smgle  sentence  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
periods  of  all  San  Francisco's  stirring  career,  one  may  simply 
say  that  the  Vigilantes  of  1856  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
the  foregoing  resolution.  Upon  the  day  of  Jaine«  King's 
funeral,  after  a  fair,  though  non-technical  trial,  they  hanged 
Casey  and  Cora  from  the  windows  of  the  headquarters* 
building,  and  later  executed  two  other  rascals  of  sinular 
kidney.  Their  cliief  work,  however,  lay  in  clearing  the  city 
of  undesirables,  both  prominent  and  obscure,  by  means  of 
warnings  and  cleportations,  and  in  putting  the  fear  of  God 
into  the  hearts  of  the  lawless  characters  who  remained. 

This  process  of  regeneration  was  not  accepted  in  a  spirit 
of  meekness  by  the  victims,  nor  wholly  unopposed  by  the 
regularly  constituted  authorities.    A  counter-movement, 
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headed  by  so-called  Law  and  Order  men,  sought  and  secured 
the  aid  of  Governor  J.  Neely  Johnson  and  the  state  militia 
against  the  Vigilantes,  and  even  the  President  of  the  United 
State  was  requested  to  use  federal  troops  to  put  down  the 
''insurrection.'*  W.  T.  Sherman,  of  later  Civil  War  fame, 
was  then  engaged  in  banking  in  San  Francisco  and  for  a 
time  led  the  anti- Vigilante  party.  Associated  with  him 
were  General  Volney  Howard,  Judge  Terry  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  (who  afterwards  nearly  forfeited  his  own 
neck  by  stabbing  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  named  Hop- 
kins), and  a  number  of  other  citizens  equally  well  known. 

Twice,  at  least,  civil  war  seemed  inevitable  between  the 
state  authorities,  backed  by  the  Law  and  Order  party,  and 
the  Vigilance  supporters,  but  fortunately  this  catastrophe 
was  averted.  The  city,  however,  for  some  months  was  like 
an  armed  camp.  The  Vigilantes  had  fully  9,000  membars, 
all  of  whom  were  regularly  drilled  and  organized  into 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  units.  The  Committee's 
permanent  headquarters  on  Sansome  Street,  in  expectation 
of  a  siege,  had  been  turned  into  a  well  defended  fort  known 
as  Fort  Gunnybags,  from  the  sacks  of  earth  with  which  it 
was  protected.  Some  thirty  cannon,  ranging  from  six  to 
thirty-two  pounders,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  organization, 
besides  large  stores  of  ammunition  and  thousands  of  muskets. 
Under  such  circumstances,  suppression  of  the  movement 
whether  by  state  or  federal  troops,  would  have  been  a 
very  bloody  and  coatly  business,  and  luckily  it  was  not 
attempted. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Committee  of  1856  hanged 
the  exact  number  of  criminals  that  the  Committee 
of  1851  had  hanged. 

"But  the  comniittee  did  not  stop  theni,"  says  Man^  Floyd 
Williams,  "it  laid  its  hands  upon  an  incriminating  ballot-box  that 
was  stiD  stuffed  with  forged  baUots;  it  obtained  ccnfesBionB  from 
the  ward  heelers  who  had  done  the  bidding  of  the  powerful  and 
effident  bosses;  then  it  announced  its  intention  of  deansmg  the 
dty  from  the  plague  of  political  corruption.  It  sent  into  exile  over 
a  score  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  machine." 
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Fortunately,  as  soon  as  the  work  in  hand  was  done,  the 
leaders  of  the  Committee  disbanded  its  followers,  even 
though  the  oiganization  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
and  thus  saved  the  movement  from  beooming  the  tool  of 
men  eager  to  use  it  for  selfish  or  partisan  ends.  Those  who 
ereated  It  had  shouldered  a  grave  fespondbUity  and  taken  a 
great  risk.  Only  the  utter  demoralizatioQ  of  govenunent 
and  social  conditions  could  have  justified  such  a  step.  But 
for  many  yean  thereafter  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
committee's  work  was  felt  in  the  dty 's  political  and  sodal 
life,  and  few  today  will  deny  that  San  Ftaaaaoo  profited 
from  this  over-riding  of  law  to  save  law. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  Vigilance  movementB  is  lifary  Floyd 
Williams.  Her  Papers  of  the  San  Francisco  commiUee  of  vigilance 
of  1851  was  issued  as  vol.  IV  of  the  Pvblicaiions  of  the  Academy 
of  Pacific  Coast  History  (University  of  California  Press).  And 
her  History  of  the  San  Francisco  committee  of  vigilance  of  1861 
appeared  as  vol.  Xli  in  the  University  of  California  Pxiidiadions 
in  History t  (Berkeley,  1921).  These  publications  were  not  issued 
hi  time  to  be  listed  in  Gbapmaa's,  LUentun  tf  Cdlifamia  hisiory. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THB  QUBEN  OF  THE  COW  COUMTIBS 

While  Northern  California  was  rejoicing  in  the  prodigal 
riches  of  the  Sierras  and  establishing  a  commercial  and 
financial  Hupremacy  deistiiuHl  to  la«t  long  after  the  close  of 
the  gold  cxciteinent,  the  soutiiem  part  of  the  state  found  . 
it.solf  aliiiust  entirely  cut  off  from  any  share  in  the  newly 
discovercfl  wealth.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  material  increase 
of  population  in  the  southern  counties,  due  in  part  to  the 
immigration  over  the  southern  routes  (much  of  which,  though 
originally  bound  for  the  Sierras,  actually  got  no  farther  than 
San  Diego  or  Los  Angeles),  and  to  a  considerable  back  drift 
from  the  mines.  The  southern  merchants  also  enj()\'« d  a 
^ason  of  prosperity,  so  long  as  the  overland  caravans  Imd 
to  be  supplied  with  food  and  other  necessaries  for  the  jour- 
ney northward.  But  only  in  these,  or  similar  indirect  ways, 
did  the  south  profit  from  the  golden  wealth  with  which  the 
north  was  enriched. 

When  the  first  excitement  of  the  gold  rusii  died  out,  the 
people  of  the  coast  comities,  accordingly,  turned  their 
attditiuii  laorc  unci  inure  to  the  industry  which  had  been 
the  mainstay  of  California's  economic  life  from  the  beginning 
of  Spanish  occupation ;  and  for  more  than  a  decade  longer, 
cattle  raising  remained  almost  the  sole  industry  of  vSouthern 
California.  From  Monterey  to  San  Diego,  indeed,  the 
population  was  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  this  distinctive 
business,  that  the  counties  were  derisively  dubbed  the  ''cow 
counties"  by  the  commercial  and  mining  communities  of 
the  more  prosperous  north. 

Chief  of  these  "cow  counties"  was  Los  Angeles,  whose 
ranges  alone,  according  to  one  authority,  supported  over 
100,000  cattle  in  1854.  Next  came  Santa  Baiban,  with 
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approximately  50,000  head,  and  a  ver>'  loidly  gi  oup  of  cattle 
barons,  whose  control  of  that  county's  politics  and  business 
was  complete.  Monterey  had  iieail}-  as  many  cattle  a.s 
Santa  Barbara.  San  Bernardino  boasted  close  to  30,000  head; 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  claimed  perhaps  half  that  number. 

The  maintenance  of  this  industry  required  the  same  large 
land  holduigs  that  had  characterized  the  old  days  of  Spanish- 
Mexican  control.  The  methods  of  raising  cattle  were  still 
much  the  same,  and  the  range  had  to  supply  feed  through 
all  the  seasons,  without  assistance  from  granary  or  haystack. 
In  the  south,  as  in  every  other  section  of  the  state,  land 
titles  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  transition  from 
Meidcan  to  American  coatrol^  and  the  adjudication  of 
claims  by  the  Land  CommiwiioDeiB  and  the  courts  fef t  many 
of  the  original  holders  with  only  a  scant  remnant  of  a  once 
princely  heritage.  In  these  proceedingis  so  mudi  of  the 
land  wmt  as  lawyer's  fees>  that  as  early  as  1852  the  Los 
Angeles  Star  estimated  that  one  t^th  of  the  disputed  hold- 
ings had  been  paid  out  in  defense  of  the  possessors'  titles. 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  these  disputed  titles,  and 
of  the  endless  boundary  Utigation  that  characterised  the 
decade  of  the  fifties,  was  the  undefined  limits  of  the  land 
giants  under  the  old  Spanish-Mexican  r^ime.  A  lypical 
case  of  this  kind  is  cited  by  J.  M.  Guinn. 

"As  an  example  of  indefinite  boundaiy  lines/'  he  says,  "take 
those  of  La  Habra  rancho,  fonnerly  in  Los  Angeles,  but  now  in 
Orange  County;  and  these  are  not  the  worst  that  might  be  found 

in  the  records. 

'Commencing  at  the  camino  vicjo  (old  road)  and  running  in  a 
right  line  550  varas,  more  or  less  distant  from  a  small  corral  of 
tuna  plants,  which  plants  were  taken  as  a  landmark,  thence  in  a 
direction  west  by  soutli  runnmg  along  the  camino  viejo  18,200 
varas  to  a  point  of  small  hills,  at  which  place  was  fixed  as  a  land- 
mark the  head  of  a  steer;  from  thenoe  east  by  north  passing  a 
cuchiUo  (waste  land)  11,000  varas,  terminating  at  the  right  Une 
of  the  small  ooiral  of  tunas  aforesaid,  the  point  of  bflginning.' 

In  the  course  of  time  the  camino  viejo  was  tTiadc  to  take  a 
shorter  cut  across  the  valley,  the  corral  of  tunas  disappeared. 
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a  coyote  or  somo  otlier  beast  carried  away  the  steer's  head,  the 
three  oaks  were  cut  down  and  carted  away  for  fire-wood,  the  small 
stone  was  lont,  the  cuch  Uo  was  reclaimed  from  the  desert,  and  the 
La  Ilaljra  was  left  witiiout  landmarks  or  boundary  lines.  The 
larid-iaarks  lost,  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  ranchos,  if  so  inclined, 
could  crowd  them  over  on  to  the  La  ilabra;  or  its  owner  in  the 
same  way,  could  increase  the  area  of  his  possesnons,  and  the  ex- 
panding procesB  in  all  probability  would  result  in  costly  litigation." 

Yet  despite  squatters,  litigation,  and  mortgage  fore- 
closures, some  of  the  native  families  succeeded  in  retaining 
their  far  stretching  leag^ies  of  grazing  land,  upon  wliich 
still  roamed  vast  herds  oi  lung  horned,  slim  bociied  cattle. 
Among  the  i\jnerican  rancheros,  too,  w  ere  a  number  of  those 
early  immigrants  who  came  to  Soutliem  California  in  the 
thirties  or  early  forties  and  established  a  friendship  and 
close  identity  of  interests  with  the  Calif ornians. 

Thus,  for  several  years  after  conditions  in  Northern 
California  had  been  completely  revolutionized  by  the  gold 
disco ver>^  and  all  the  changes  the  "Great  Migration"  en- 
tailed, life  in  the  south  retained  much  of  its  pastoral,  un- 
hurried character,  partakmg  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  native  epoch  than  of  the  excitementi  stir,  and  mamfold 
business  acti\^ties  of  the  north. 

The  large  ranches,  however,  whether  of  Califomian  or 
American  ownership,  were  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
the  settlers  who  came  to  Southern  California  to  acquire 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Conflicts  between  squatters 
and  rancheros  were  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  on  more  than 
one  occa'^ion  whole  communiti^  of  the  new  settlers  banded 
tliein-eives  togetlicr  to  resist  dispossession.  Paragraphs 
similar  to  the  following  appeared  frequently  in  newspapers 
of  the  time,  showing  the  ine^^table  conflict  of  interests 
between  the  newly  arrived  Americans  and  the  old  time  land 
holders.  This  particular  notice  was  dated  at  Ei  Monte, 
December  4,  1854.    It  read  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  undersigned  citizens  and  residents  of  the  San  Francis- 
quito  ranch  do  hereby  agree  to  protect  each  other  in  our  present 
claim  lines  until  there  is  a  final  decision  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
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States  either  for  or  against  it,  and  thai  we  will  not  allow  Mr. 
Dalton  or  any  other  man  to  sell  the  land  so  claimed  or  intrude 
upon  said  lines  in  any  way  until  such  decision  Is  made." 

Other  difficulties,  beside  those  presented  by  the  squatters 
and  small  farmers,  kept  the  cattle  barons  from  finding  life 
altogether  monotouuus.  The  demand  for  beef  in  the  mines 
and  by  the  newly  arrived  immigranis  at  first  furnished  a 
highly  profitable  market  for  the  southern  cattle.  But  this 
very  denmiKl,  with  the  ensuing  liigh  prices,  stimulated  com- 
petition from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Large  droves  of 
cattle  and  sheep  soon  made  their  appearance  in  California 
from  the  ranges  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  New  Mexico. 
And  though  such  an  overland  "drive"  at  best  required 
weeks  of  time  and  not  infrequently  resulted  in  heavy  losses 
from  flood,  stan^'ation,  or  Indian  attack  (the  last  sometimes, 
indeed,  destroying  the  entire  enterprise,  men  and  animals 
alike),  yet  whenever  the  California  market  promised  a 
satisfactory'  price  in  those  early  years,  sheep  and  cattle 
from  Ixjyond  the  Colorado  sooner  or  later  reached  the  coast. 

In  1855  this  form  of  competition,  together  with  the  large 
incre^ase  of  Southern  California  herds  due  to  several  satis- 
factory rainy  seasons,  threw  the  industry  into  a  severe 
depression.  Values  fell  some  seventy-five  per  cent,  until 
prune  cattle  could  be  1  jouglit  for  four  or  five  dollars  a  head. 
But  within  the  next  year  or  two  prices  a^^aiu  r  eached  normal 
levels,  and  a  revival  of  the  business  brought  the  herds  back 
to  normal  size. 

Yet  the  cattle  industry,  even  when  most  prosperous,  was 
not  an  unmixed  blessing  for  the  southern  i)ai  t  of  the  state. 
So  long  a.s  the  business  showed  a  profit,  the  owners  of  the 
large  ranches  were  in  no  hurry  to  break  up  their  holdings 
into  small  ranches  for  the  benefit  of  settlers.  Other  forms 
of  agriculture  were  accordingly  discouraged  and  the  increase 
of  population  retarded.  Fortunately,  before  these  evils  had 
reached  serious  proportions,  a  trick  of  nature  destroyed  the 
supremacy  of  the  cattle  barons  and  forced  a  subdivisiozi  of 
many  of  the  largest  ranges. 

A  severe  drought  in  1856,  following  the  .low  prices  of  the 
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preceding  year,  caused  a  good  deal  of  temponuy  discomfort 
to  the  cattle  owners,  and  many  of  them  lost  a  oonffldcrable 
percentage  of  their  herds.  But  these  Iobbsb  were  trifling 
compared  to  those  which  occurred  in  the  early  sixties.  The 
season  of  1860-61  was  unusually  diy.  Cattle  died  by  the 
hundreds  for  lack  of  grass  and  water;  and  the  owners, 
anxious  to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  wreckage, 
.flooded  the  markets  with  such  half  starved  animals  as  they 
were  able  to  drive  to  the  cities.  The  price  of  beef  dropped 
to  four,  three,  and  even  two  cents  a  pound  in  the  shops; 
and  on  many  of  the  ranches  the  cattle  were  killed  for  what 
their  hides,  horns,  and  bones  alone  would  bring. 

This  severe  drought,  which  not  only  destroyed  many 
animals  but  also  left  large  numbers  too  weak  and  emaciated 
to  withstand  an  unfax  orable  winter,  was  followed  by  one 
of  the  most  prolonged  rains  the  state  has  ever  known.  Be- 
ginning on  December  24^  1861,  the  storm  oontinued  almost 
without  interruption  for  nearly  a  month.  So  rarely  was  the 
sun  visible  during  that  time  that  the  Slar  ptablished  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  interesting  news, 

"A  Phenomenon — On  Tuesday  last  the  sun  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  phenomenan  lasted  several  minutes  aiid  was  wttneBBed 
by  a  great  number  of  persons."  /\ 

The  floods  which  resulted  from  this  storm  drowned  hun- 
dreds of  cattle  in  the  lowlands.  But  the  damage  was  much 
more  than  ofitset  by  the  benefit  received  by  the  ranges  and 
underground  sources  of  water  supply.  During  the  two  suc- 
ceeding seasons  the  cattle  found  an  ftl>iiiiHAfift^  of  gra.«^,  and 
the  losses  suffered  in  the  preceding  years  were  almost  for- 
gotten. Then  came  the  great  disaster^the  drought  of 
1864. 

The  fall  of  1863  was  unusually  dry;  and  even  the  winter 
months,  during  which  California  normally  receives  her  chief 
rainfall,  brought  no  reUef.i^ay  after  day  went  by  with 
cloudless  skies;  and  the  grass  failed  to  sprout  from  the 
famished  earth.  The  springs  and  water  holes  drierl  up,  and 
the  great  ranges  were  eaten  bare  of  every  kind  of  feed. 
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"The  loss  of  cattle  was  fearful,"  says  the  historian  of  early 
Southern  California  m  speaking  of  this  drought.  "The  plains 
were  strewn  with  their  carcaases.  In  marshy  places  and  around 
the  denegaSf  where  there  was  a  vestige  of  green,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  their  skeletons,  and  the  traveler  for  years  afterward 
was  often  startled  by  coming  suddenly  on  a  veritable  Golgotha — 
a  place  of  skulls — the  long  horns  standing  out  in  defiant  attitude, 
as  if  protecting  the  fleshless  bones.  It  is  said  that  30,000  head  of 
cattle  died  on  the  Steam's  Ranches  alone.  OThe  great  droiip:ht  of 
1863  4  put  an  end  to  cattle  raising  as  the  distinctive  industry  of 
Southern  Caiifomia." 

The  Sacramento  Union  estimated  that  from  (me  half  t-o 
three  foui  tlis  of  the  cattle  in  Los  Angeles  County  died  of 
starvation  in  this  great  drought.  The  News  stated  that 
5,000  head  had  sold  in  Santa  Barbara  for  37?/^  cents  apiece. 
Only  one  rancher  held  a  rodeo  in  all  Los  iVngeles  coimty 
during  that  disastrous  season.  Range  lands  fell  so  low  in 
value  that  some  of  the  southern  counties  assessed  them  at 
ten  cents  an  acre — the  same  valuation  that  was  placed  on 
each  individual  grape  vine  in  the  wine  vineyards. 

The  cattle  industry  could  not  survive  this  disaster.  Many 
of  the  ranchers,  who  had  borrowed  money  at  the  usurious 
rates  then  in  vogue,  were  forced  to  give  up  theur  holdings;  and 
the  new  owners  found  it  more  profitable  and  lees  risky  to 
divide  the  ranges  into  small  raaehes  and  sell  tiiem  m  this 
fashion  to  the  ever  m(»:ea8ing  number  of  settlers,  than  to 
attempt  to  wyjntftin  the  business  of  cattle  raising  in  the  old 
way.  So>  while  the  diought  of  1864  brou^t  loss  and  in 
many  eases,  ruin,  and  changed  the  whole  economic  life  of 
Soutl&em  Califonuay  it  was  aftv  aU  a  blessing  in  disguise; 
for  it  led  to  those  diverafied  and  highly  productive  forms 
of  agricultmre  which  have  so  long  fiunished  the  basis  of 
Sou&em  CaM>xnia's  prosperity,  and  detenmned  her  whole 
npK>de  of  life. 

V,  In  the  fifties,  however,  outside  of  the  cattle  industry,  the 
agricultural  productions  of  Southern  Calif omia  were  deddr 
edly  limited.  Grain  was  grown  in  considerable  quantities 
in  near^  all  of  the  southern  countieB,  and  some  flour  was 
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ground  in  primitive  miils  for  local  consumptioiL  In  a  small 
way  thesre  was  likewise  some  production  of  veg^bles  and 
of  theoommoner  varieties  of  deckiuoua  fruits  for  commercial 
intxi>06es.  A  few  seedling  oranges  were  also  shipp>ed  north 
fran  the  trees  planted  by  William  WoUskiU  and  the  other 
pkmeeiB  in  the  citrus  industry. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  this  inaagnificant  production  of 
deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  however,  the  vineyards  of  the 
south  were  already  yidding  very  hea\dly.  By  1860  a  million 
pounds  of  fresh  grapes  packed  in  saw  duist  were  being  shipped 
annually  from  San  Pedro.  In  addition,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wine  was  manufactured  each  season  m  southern 
wineries.  After  supplying  the  local  demand,  much  of  this 
was  s^t  north  to  Seffl^Francisco  and  the  mines. 

Manufactiuing  was  almost  non»e»st^t.  A  little  lumber 
was  sawed  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains;  but  most  of 
that  required  for  building  purposes  was  brought  down  from 
the  north.  And  even  in  those  early  day^,  the  annual  impwr- 
tations  were  heavy  enough  to  make  San  Pedro  one  of  the 
largest  lumber  ports  along  the  coast. 

The  lack  of  a  customshouse  at  San  Pedro,  however,  for 
^nme  time  seriously  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  South- 
em  California,  and  increased  enormously  the  cost  of  all 
goods  imported  from  other  countries.  Such  imports,  under 
the  (  ircuinstance^?,  ha<I  fii'^t  to  be  landed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco aud  weie  then  brought  down  to  the  so\ith(>ni  jiort  . 
The  harclshi])s  imposed  by  this  requirement  were  btrikinp^Iy 
shown  in  a  ineniorial  from  the  merchants  of  Los  Angeles 
in  1850,  askin^^  Confjross  to  establish  a  customshou^  at  San 
Pedro.  Part  of  the  memorial  read  as  follows: 

"The  oondittons  of  the  oountiy  in  whidi  your  memorialists 
leaide  are  peculiar  and  henoe  results  a  maiked  singularity  in  the 

state  of  its  trade.  Its  proximity  to  the  mining  regions  has  caused 
it  to  be  substantially  denuded  of  its  laboring  population  and  henoe 
although  strikingly  agricultural  in  its  natural  features  it  has  for 
the  last  two  ye^irs  been  dependent  on  a  foreign  supply  for  not  only 
the  greator  proportion  of  its  bread  stuffs  but  for  even  the  roarser 
articles  such  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  barl^,  etc.  These  are  brought 
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usual I3'  from  some  of  the  South  American  ports,  taken  to  San 
Francuscx)  and  thence  reshipped  to  San  Pedro.  It  thus  appears 
that  not  only  are  the  people  of  this  region  compelled  to  obtain 
the  more  costly  fabrics  of  manufactures  at  another  port  but  even 
articles  of  the  most  oommon  ooDsumption,  at  what  additkmal 
cost  the  f oUowing  facts  will  testify. 

Hie  freight  illone  from  San  Francisoo  to  San  Pedro  for  the 
last  two  years  has  never  been  less  than  twi(^  the  amount  of  what 
is  charged  for  conveying  the  same  articles  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  The  expenses  upon  a  cargo  of  flour  for  sending  it 
from  tlie  warclioiise  in  San  Francisco  to  Saji  Pedro  iiave  been  as 
high  as  ten  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel  and  have  never 
been  less  than  five  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  One  of  your 
memoriali&tii  has  paid  for  tlie  expenses  of  a  single  cargo  of  goods 
fnm  San  Fhukdsco  to  San  Pedro  fourteen  thousand  doUars.  In 
fine  the  average  additional  cost  upon  goods  purchased  at  San 
FVancisoo  is  not  less  than  30  per  cent  upon  their  being  landed  at 
San  Ptedro." 

Perhaps  the  most  senoub  diawback  to  the  material  devel- 
opment of  the  south  was  its  deplorable  lack  of  money. 
Interest  rates  as  high  m  live  per  cent  a  month  failed  to  bring 
in  Hulficient  capital  to  meet  the  demand,  and  under  such  a 
handicap  economic  progress  was  necessarily  slow.*  Twice, 
however,  the  hopes  of  the  south  were  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  excitement  of  nearby  mininj^  bm^ms.  In  1855  ^oki  was 
dis<  ()\(>red  in  considerable  (quantities  on  th(  Keiu  River. 
TliLs  at  once  attracted  miners  from  the  entire  state  and 
led  to  a  rusli  of  no  me^n  proportions.  The  South ern  Cali- 
fornia merchants  were  iiatunilly  jubilant  over  this  event, 
in  which  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  reaping  some  of  the 
rich  harvest  which  their  San  I'laiicisco,  Stockton,  and 
Sacramento  rivals  had  previously  monopolized. 

The  Los  Angeles  papers^  played  the  boom  up  for  all  it  was 
worth,  and  perhaps  for  a  little  more.  The  Southern  Califomian 
of  February  8,  1855,  for  example,  contained  this  paragraph: 

"The  roRfl  from  our  valkn^  is  literally  thronged  with  people 
on  their  way  to  the  mines.  Ever>'  description  of  vehicle  and  animal 

*  Hiirri**  Newniark,  who  came  to  T/og  states  that  interest  rates  of  from  2% 
Angeles  ia  16b-S  and  died  there  in  1916,      tu  12^%  a  week  were  not  unknown. 
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has  been  Inought  into  requisition  to  take  tlie  exultant  aeeken 

after  wealth  to  the  goal  of  their  hopes.  Immense  ten-mulc  wagona 
strung  out  ono  aftrr  anothor;  long  trains  of  pack  mules  and  men 
mounted  and  on  foot,  with  picks  and  shovels;  boarding-house 
keepers  with  their  tents;  merchants  with  their  stocks  of  miners' 
necessaries,  and  gamblers  with  their  papers  are  constantly  leaving 
for  the  Kem  River  mines.  .  .  .  The  opening  of  these  mines  has 
been  a  Godsend  to  all  of  us,  as  the  business  of  the  entire  country 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  to  a  tree.  The  great  scarcity  of  mon^ 
k  Been  in  tlie  preaent  exorbitant  latea  of  intorait  whieh  it  com- 
manda;  8, 10,  and  even  15  per  cent  a  month  ia  fiedy  paid  and  the 
aupidy  even  at  theae  ratea  ia  too  meager  to  meet  the  demanda." 

A  month  later  the  same  editor  wrote, 

"Stop  the  Press  1  Glorious  News  from  Kem  River  1  Bring 
out  the  Big  Gunal  There  are  a  thouaand  gulchea  rieh  with  gold 
and  room  for  ten  thousand  miners.  Mmers  avenge  150  a  day. 
One  man  with  his  own  handa  took  out  $160  hi  a  di^.  Five  men 
in  ten  days  took  out  $4,500." 

The  Kem  River  exeitpinent  was  short  lived;  and  it  was 
not  \inti!  ISCKJ  that  a  new  rush,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
again  sw  piled  the  hopes  of  the  i^)s  .Ajigeles  merchants.  This 
tile  result  of  the  opening  of  mines  in  Bear  and  Holef>mb 
valley's  back  of  the  Mormon  settlements  at  San  Bernardino. 
A  thousand  persons  were  said  to  have  been  on  tlio  ^;round 
at  one  time  during  this  rush,  V)iit  the  deposits  were  soon 
exhausted  and  the  b<^>m  collapsed. 

But  if  the  miiirs  {)r()\  cd  a  disappomtment  and  the  South 
remained  far  behmd  the  North  in  population  and  wealth, 
she  at  least  knew  the  value  of  publicity:  and  even  before 
the  state  was  five  years  old,  Los  Angeles  Comity  had  ac- 
quirer 1  a  reputation  and  a  name,  and  incident-ally  possessed 
a  group  of  citizens  who  were  not  at  all  back\vard  m  proclaimr 
ing  the  greatness  of  the  section  in  which  they  hved. 

"The  Queen  of  the  Cow  Countiaa  bangs  all  ereation  in  her  pro- 
duefcioiia,"  one  of  the  Loa  Angeles  editon  wrote.  "Whether  it  be 
shocking  murders,  or  big  beets,  jail  demoiishen,  expert  hone 
thieves,  lynch  justices,  fat  beeves,  swimming  horses,  expouaders 
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of  new  religions,  tall  com,  mammoth  potatoes,  ponderous  cabbages, 
defunct  Indians,  secret  societies,  bright  skies,  niaininoth  pump- 
kins, Shanghai  chickens,  grizzlies,  coyotes,  do^,  smart  men, 
office  seekers,  coal  holers,  scrip  or  fights  .  .  .  she  ataiids  out  in 
bold  relief,  challenging  competition.'' 

The  city  which  gave  its  name  to  this  iiiai*vellous  Queen 
of  the  Cow  Counties,''  was  little  removed  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  state's  history  from  the  primitive  appearance 
and  manner  of  life  that  it  had  known  under  Mexican  rule. 
Its  houses  were  still  chiefly  of  the  familiar  adobe  type,  their 
flat  roofs  covered  with  asphalt  from  the  nearby  brea  pits 
on  what  ie  now  the  Hancock  Banning  ranch.  The  general 
appearance  of  these  early  Los  Angeles  homes  h&s  fortunately 
hem  left  us  in  minute  detail  by  one  of  the  cit^s  pioneers. 

"Most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  adobe,  or  mud  mixe^l  with 
straw  and  dried  for  months  in  the  sun;"  wrote  Harris  Newmark. 
"The  composition  was  of  such  a  nature  that,  unless  protected  by 
roofs  £md  verandas,  the  mud  would  slowly  wash  away.  The 
wallsi  however,  also  requiring  months  in  which  to  dry,  were 
generally  throe  or  four  feet  thick;  and  to  this  sb  well  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  houses 
in  the  summer  season  were  cool  and  comfortable,  while  in  winter 
they  were  warm  and  cheerful.  They  were  usually  rectangular  in 
shape,  and  were  invariably  provided  with  patios  and  corridors. 
There  wns  no  puch  ilnuii,  iis  a  basement  under  a  house,  and  floors 
were  fretjuentiy  eaitiien.  Conventionality  prescribetl  no  limit  aa 
to  t  he  number  of  rooms,  an  adobe  frofiucnt  ly  having  a  sitting-room, 
a  dining-room,  a  kitchen  and  as  uiaiiy  bed-rooms  as  were  required; 
but  there  were  few,  if  any,  "frills"  for  the  mere  saice  of  style. 

Most  adobes  were  but  cue  story  in  height,  although  there  were  a 
few  two-story  houses;  and  it  is  my  recollection  that,  in  such  esses, 
the  second  story  was  reached  from  the  outside.  Everything  about 
such  an  abode  was  emblematic  of  hospitality:  the  doors,  heavy  and 
often  apparently  homemade,  were  wide,  and  the  windows  were 
deep.  In  private  houses,  the  doors  were  locked  with  a  key;  hut 
in  some  of  the  stores,  they  were  fasten^  with  a  bolt  htted  mto 
iron  receptacles  on  either  side.  The  windows,  swinging  on  hinges, 
opencii  niward  and  were  locked  in  the  center.  There  were  few 
curtains  or  blinds;  wooden  shutters,  an  inch  thick,  also  fastening 
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in  the  center,  being  generally  used  instead.  If  there  were  eiich 
convenience-s  as  hearths  and  fireplaces,  I  camiot  recollect  them, 
although  I  think  that  here  and  there  the  brascro.  or  yum  and  hot 
coals,  was  still  employed.  There  were  no  cluiini(  >s,  and  the 
mnoke,  iis  from  the  kitchen  stove,  escaped  through  the  regular 
stacks  leading  out  through  a  pane  in  the  window  or  a  hole  in  the 
walL  The  porches,  also  spoken  of  as  venmdasy  and  rather  wide, 
were  supported  by  equidista&t  posts;  and  when  an  abode  had  two 
stories,  the  veranda  was  also  double-storied.  Few  if  any  vmes 
grew  around  these  verandas  in  ear^  days,  largely  because  of  the 
high  cost  ol  water.  For  the  same  reason,  there  were  afanost  no 
gardens." 

Everything  in  the  town  was  primitive— Booiety,  busmesSi 
and  government.  The  chief  amusements  were  balls,  bull 
fic^ts,  gambling,  and  horse  races.'  A  ''Hop  "  at  the  Bella 
Union  Hotel,  which  stood  on  Main  Street  above  Commercial, 
and  served  as  the  center  of  social  gayety,  was  thus  deeeribed 
by  the  local  editor: 

"A  large  assemblage  of  elegant  ladies,  good  music,  choice  re- 
freshments, gay  gents — all  that  contributes  to  a  merry  meeting 
was  there,  and  it  was  fully  enjoyed." 

On  a  simUar  occasion,  at  the  home  of  Don  Abel  Steams^ 
the  enjcqnnoit  was  not  quite  so  unalloyed;  for  certain  un- 
bidden ^eata,  apparently  annoyed  at  their  failure  to  receive 
an  invitation^  surromided  Don  Abel's  residence  and  fired 
upon  the  dancers.  A  pitched  battle  then  ensued,  in  which 
two  men  were  killed  and  two  seriously  wounded.  The  occur- 
rence called  forth  the  following  curiously  worded  comment 
in  the  next  morning's  Star: 

"Men  back  one  another  in  pieces  with  pistols  and  other  cutlery 
as  If  Qod'a  image  were  of  no  more  worth  than  the  life  of  one  of  the 
two  or  three  thousand  dogs  that  prowl  about  our  streets." 

Of  the  priinitiveness  of  the  coin  ts  and  city  government 
of  that  time  there  is  humorous  and  ample  evidence.  Prob- 
ably no  better  illustration  can  be  given,  however,  than  a 

'Theatrical  perfonnanrr?^  veere  most  part  were  given  hv  (~<mi|>anie8 
later  addol  to  the  list.  These  for  the     brougut  down  from  Saa  i<  raacisou. 
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muniripal  ordinaTir'(^  (^nacted  March  8,  1852,  when  ^lanuel 
Requena  was  President  of  th(  C  (iininon  Council  and  B.  D. 
Wilson  was  Mayor.  It  read  as  follows: 

"All  persons  who  may  find  it  nec^sary  to  wash  articles  of  ai^ 
kind  near  the  habitable  portions  of  the  city,  will  do  it  in  the  water 
canal  that  runs  from  the  little  river,  but  will  be  careful  to  place 
their  board  or  washor  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  canal  by  which 
means,  although  thf  y  use  the  water,  yet  the  washings  from  the 
dirty  articles  are  not  permitted  under  any  pretense  to  again  mix 
with  the  water  intended  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  infraction  of  this  ordinance  will  subject  the  delinquent 
to  a  fine,  which  shall  not  pass  three  doUan,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Mayor." 

The  population  of  Los  Angeles  was  composed  mainly  of 
three  races — Indians,  Mexicans,  and  Americans.  But  the 
Unes  of  social  cleavage  did  not  iollow  this  racial  division. 
The  better  class  Americans  and  the  wealthier  Mexican 
families  were  closely  associated  in  control  of  the  city's 
political,  business,  and  social  life.  The  poorer  Mexicans 
and  a  rough  American  element  came  next  in  the  scale; 
while  lowest  of  all  were  the  Indian  laborers. 

Gambling  dens  and  saloons  operated  without  restraint, 
and  neither  San  Francisco  nor  the  worst  of  the  mining 
camps  furnished  a  more  fertile  field  for  vice  than  Los  Angeles. 
A  short  street,  leadiTi^  from  the  Plaza  to  Aliso  Street,  and 
known  to  fame  iis  Calle  de  Los  Negros,  or  Nigger  Alley, 
constituted  the  center  of  the  city's  wickedness.  The  only 
houses  on  it  were  brothels,  saluuns,  aiid  ^anil;Img  halls. 
Murder  and  rubbery  were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence  in 
this  notoriously  evil  street;  but  no  one  ever  thought  of 
bringing  ihr  criminals  to  justice. 

The  Indian  laborers  came  to  town  each  Saturday  night 
to  spend  their  weeks'  pay  for  hquor,  or  to  lose  it  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  equally  imfniitful  ways.  How  many  of  these 
poor  unfortunates  were  murdered  in  the  divers  of  Nigger 
Alley,  or  died  in  drunken  brawls,  or  perishal  as  a  result  of 
unbridled  debauchery  and  poisoned  drink  cannot  be  known. 
But  one  has  only  to  read  the  brief  newspaper  notices  of 
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such  deaths  by  violence  and  disease  to  understand  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  Indian  population  from  Los  Angeles 
county.  It  is  one  of  the  tragic  episodes  in  California  histoiy. 

Crime  and  violence,  however,  were  not  confined  to  Nigger 
Alley,  or  indulged  in  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  hapless 
Indians.  For  the  whole  of  Southern  California,  like  the  rest 
of  the  state,  suffered  seriously  from  lawlessness  and  dis-^ 
order  during  these  rough  years  of  adjustment  and  changing 
conditions.  ''Human  life  at  this  period  was  about  the 
cheapest  thing  in  Los  Angeles,"  says  one  who  lived  throu^ 
this  exciting  period.  Murder  and  robbery  were  the  common- 
est of  the  major  crimes  and  were  due  in  large  part  to  drunk- 
enness, the  universal  practice  of  carrying  arms,  and  the 
general  unsettled  state  of  society. 

A  definite  criminal  element,  consisting  chiefly  of  renegade 
Mexicans,  also  existed  in  Los  Angeles,  and  after  the  first 
Vigilante  movement  in  San  Francisco  this  class  received 
considerable  reenforcement  from  the  undesirables  driven 
down  out  of  the  north.  The  law,  unfortunately,  did  little 
to  punish  even  the  most  not^orious  ofTendei*s,  with  the 
inevitable  results  th^it  ahvnys  follow  such  a  failure.  Crime 
increased  at  such  an  alanning  lato  that  the  pe<:)ple  them- 
selves undertook  at  last  to  administer  justice  with  the 
hangman's  noose. 

The  Sfar  of  September  27,  1861,  printed  this  pointed 
interrogation, 

"Duiing  the  past  year  no  less  than  thirty-one  murders  have 
been  oomnutted  in  the  dty  of  Los  Angclea  and  its  vieinity  and 
who  today  can  name  cw  instance  in  which  a  murderer  has  been 
punished?" 

Two  weeks  later  the  same  editor  published  the  following 
indictment  of  the  county  officials : 

"The  Deputy  Sheriff  has  handed  us  a  ILst  of  forty  four  homi- 
cides which  have  been  committed  in  this  county  within  the  last 
fifteen  months.  .  .  .  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  perpetrators 
of  the  murders  remain  undiscovered.  No  person  has  been  con- 
victed, and  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  there  has  been  but  uut; 
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person  tried  for  murder  since  the  oounty  was  oigMUied  and  the 
defendant  was  acquitted." 

Prisonm  confined  in  the  city  jail  were  nearly  ahrajyB 
able  to  escape  with  the  aid  of  friends  or  throi^  oonnivaooe 
of  the  guard.  And  in  the  case  of  at  least  one  notorious 
criminal,  a  Mexican  named  Camariilo,  the  obliging  jailer 
himself  furnished  the  necessary  tools  with  which  the  prisoner 
dug  his  way  to  freedom.  Such  conditions  could  not  long 
be  enduj^  by  the  respectable  citizens  of  the  county. 
So,  in  1852,  when  a  prominent  American  named  Bean  was 
held  up  and  murdered  not  far  from  San  Gabriel,  a  Citizen's 
CJommittee  took  the  punishment  of  the  criminals  into  their 
own  hands,  and  shortly  aft-erward  hanped  three  men  sus- 
pcrtod  of  the  act.  Later,  the  Committee  expressed  some 
regret  wlum  they  discovered  that  one  of  these  was  innocent. 

Many  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  dec  ade,  were  committed  by  regularly  organized 
bands  of  desperadoes,  most  of  which  were  Mexican  in  mem- 
bersliip.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  bandit  organizations 
was  that  led  by  Salomon  Pico.  Beginning  its  operations  in 
1851,  this  band  for  months  terrorized  the  highways  and 
smaller  settlements  within  a  radius  of  several  Iiundred  miles 
of  Tx)8  Angeles.  A  little  later,  the  famous  Joaquin  Murietta, 
of  whom  fiction  and  romance  have  made  a  sort  of  California 
Robin  Hood,  began  to  favor  Southern  California,  as  well  as 
the  Sierra  mining  camps,  with  his  attentions. 

bo  dangerous  did  this  young  Mexican  and  his  cut-throat 
followers  ultimately  become,  that  tlie  ('ommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  Sta,te  LyCgislature  voted  a  reward  of  So, 000 
for  his  ca{)tiire  dead  or  alive.  A  minority  of  the  committee, 
however,  objected  to  the  reward  on  the  ground  that  it  "might 
tempt  unscrupulous  auti  unprincipled  men  to  palm  off  by 
purchased  evidence  the  head  of  another  for  that  of  Joaquin, 
and  thus  defraud  the  state  treasury."  "Besides,  '  the 
objection  continued,  "the  danger  of  mistiikiiig  the  identity 
of  indi\idual8  in  this  country  is  very  common." 

The  $5|000  reward,  however,  was  at  last  offered;  and 
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after  an  unparalleled  career  of  daring  and  erime,  covering 
almost  the  entire  state,  Murietta  was  run  to  earth  and  killed 
near  the  Tejon  Pass  by  asmall  company  of  ranp^er«  iiuder  com- 
mand of  Captain  I^ove.  Marietta's  head,  and  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  chief  heutenants,  cal!e<l  "Tlnee  Fingered  Jack,"  were 
pickled  in  alcohol  for  purposes  of  identification,  and  afterwards 
auctioned  ofl  at  a  blif  rilT's  aale  for  ^6.  The  reUcs  were 
eventually  sold  for  SI 00  to  a  merchant  known  as  Natches, 
who,  ''having  sold  a  great  many  revolvers  in  the  life  tune  of 
the  bandit  for  his  destruction,"  now  proposed  to  use  the 
head  as  a  drawing  card  in  his  show  window. 

The  year  1854  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  criminal  annais 
of  the  south.  Los  Angeles  City  alone,  it  is  said,  averaged 
one  homicide  a  day  for  every  day  uf  the  year.  The  citizens 
organized  a  company  of  rangers  imder  command  of  A.  W. 
Hope,  and  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  intolerable  situatioiu 
As  a  result  of  their  activities, 

"the  gattows  tiee  on  Foit  Hill  bore  gruesome  fruit  and  the  beams 
over  corral  gates  were  sometimes  festooned  with  the  hangman's 
noose.  In  less  than  a  year  twenty-two  criminals,  bandits,  muF- 
derers  and  thieves,  were  hmig  in  accordance  with  the  law  or  with- 
out the  law,  whichever  was  most  convonipnt,  or  most  expeditious; 
and  more  than  twice  that  number  expatriated  themselves  for  the 
country's  good  and  their  own/' 

Yet  deqnte  such  heroic  measuresy  the  two  yean  succeed- 
ing diowed  little^  if  any,  improvement  over  1854.  The 
Southern  Califorwian  of  March  7,  1855,  carried  tlm  brief 
notice,  ''Last  Sunday  ni^t  was  a  brisk  mfjat  for  killmg. 
Four  men  were  diot  and  killed  and  several  wounded  m  a 
shooting  affray."  Boads  were  unsafe  because  of  refSularly 
organised  companies  of  hi|^waymen,  who  robbed  and 
murdered  almost  at  will.  Quef  of  these  was  a  band  of 
Mexicans,  fully  a  hundred  in  number,  led  hy  Juan  Flores 
and  Pancho  Cimiel.  For  more  than  a  year  this  band  oper- 
ated ahnost  unmolested. 

In  Jamiaiy,  1857,  Sheri£P  James  R.  Barton  of  Los  Angeles 
aet  out  with  a  small  pom  to  arrest  certain  of  the  Ftores- 
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Daniel  banciits,  who  had  murdered  a  storekeeper  at  San 
Juan  Capistrauo.  Thougli  warned  against  an  ambuscade, 
Barton  and  his  men  were  trapped  by  the  outlaws,  and  all 
but  two  of  their  number  killed.  This  so  aroused  pubhc 
sentiment  that  at  least  200  men,  including  a  large  company 
of  native  Califomians  led  by  Andrds  Pico,  set  out  to  break 
up  the  band.  A  nuniber  of  the  outlawTii  were  killed  out- 
right. Some  were  capture<i  and  lianged  on  the  spot.  At 
least  fifty-two  others  were  lodgcxi  in  the  Los  Angeles  jail. 
Ele\-en  of  these,  amon^;  whom  \\  a.s  tJie  twenty-two  year  old 
Juan  riures  himself,  were  later  (!xecuted.  Pancho  Daniel 
temporarily  escaped  the  fate  of  liLs  companions;  but  he  was 
later  arrested  near  San  Jos^  and  after  some  delays  hanged  by 
outraged  citizens. 

Another  menace  to  hfc  and  property  was  the  frequent 
Indian  raids  with  which  the  southern  ranches*  were  threat- 
ened during  the  pioneer  fifties.  Crossing  from  the  Colorado 
River,  bands  of  these  marauders  slipped  through  the  Cajon 
Pass  and  drove  off  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  Mormons  at 
San  Bemardmo.  Settlers  were  frequently  killed  in  these 
attacks,  and  more  than  once  the  little  colony  was  in  danger 
of  being  esxteiminated.  Other  bands  of  Pah-Utes  made  a 
specialty  of  stealing  hoises  from  the  large  randi6B  nearer 
Los  Angeles.  The  stolen  aniTnalw  were  driven  back  into  the 
desert  or  mountamous  regEons  east  of  the  Sietrras  where  thqr 
were  killed  and  eaten,  in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  the 
Horse-Thief  Tndians  of  the  San  Joaquin  in  earlier  daiys. 

A  small  tribe,  inhabiting  the  mountains  bet?reen  Owen's 
Lake  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Kem,  were  especially 
active  in  tiiese  depredations,  and  won  for  themselveB  an*, 
evil  reputation  among  the  harassed  lancherB.  So  severe 
became  the  losses  from  this  source  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1853,  Pio  Pico  alone  lost  500  horses  from  his  Santa 
Margarita  ranch.  Panea  of  course  were  oiganised  to  pur- 
sue the  raiders,  and  in  some  cases  a  large  number  of  the  stolen 
animals  were  recovered.  Pitched  batties  often  occurred; 
and  tiioueJi  the  Indians  generally  suffered  severely  in  these 
encounters,  the  pursuing  party  seldom  came  off  unharmed. 
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In  1856  an  ominous  riot,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Great  Mob,  broke  out  in  Los  Angela's  and  threatened  to 
develop  into  a  serious  rare  war  Ix  twcen  the  turbulent 
Mexican  element  of  the  population  and  the  American  resi- 
dents, who  had  organized  a  Vigilance,  or  CiLizen's  Committee 
to  check  the  growth  of  crime,  iiie  trouble  arose  over  the 
killing  of  a  Mexican  prisoner  by  a  deputy  constable  named 
Jenkins.  An  angry  crowd  of  Cahfomians  and  Mexicans 
gathered  on  the  hill  behind  the  Plaza  Church,  and  as  the 
marshal  was  seekiiig  to  rcconuoiter  their  position  with  a 
handful  of  men,  shot  him  to  death.  Thi^  mob  ilien  marched 
to  the  Plaza,  but  broke  up  before  tlie  (  ilizeii's  Committee 
attempted  to  dispci-se  them.  The  situation  for  a  time, 
however,  seemed  so  grave  that  the  Ameri(  ;iris  in  T^os  ATii:;eles 
sent  an  appeal  to  I*'!  Monte  for  aid.  Thirty-six  men  were 
bcnt  by  this  little  community  as  reenfni cemeiifs.  The  eity 
remained  under  guard  foi  several  days,  duiiog  which  time 
the  most  int-ense  c^xcitcMnent  prevailed. 

The  year  185(),  described  by  the  Pacific  Senfinel  as  a 
''strange,  ninous,  excitable,  volcanie,  hot,  windy,  dusty, 
tliirsty,  iriurderint:,  !)]oody,  lynching,  robbing,  thieving  sear 
son,"  and  tlie  earh  months  of  18.^)7,  seem  to  liave  marked  the 
climax  of  lawlessness  and  crime  iu  Soutliern  California.  Yet 
the  successful  enforcement  of  law  and  the  oi-derI>'  functioning 
of  the  courts  came  but  slowly;  and  as  late  as  1803,  sen  en 
men,  one  of  whom  alone  was  known  to  iiave  killed  six  ]ier- 
sons,  were  l}mehefl  in  Txis  Angeles  diiriTig  a  single  month. 
As  w^as  remarked  elsewhere  in  this  chapl  ci-,  durnig  these  early 
years  social  conditions  in  I^js  Angeles  were  extremely  primi- 
tive. In  this  they  were  typical  of  all  Southern  California. 
"'V^  Business  life  in  the  fifties  was  conducted  in  much  the  same 
leistirely^ fashion  that  had  characterized  the  old  days  when\ 
Los  Angeles  was  a  Mexican  pueblo.  The  city,  with  an  \ 
abundance  of  land  inherited  from  the  orip:inal  grant  of  the 
Spanish  Crown,  sought  for  two  years  with  poor  success  to 
dispose  of  thirty-five  acre  tracts,  in  what  is  now  the  main 
business  section,  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  a  dollar  an  acre! 
The  Plaaa,  as  in  the  period  of  Spaoiah-Mexican  rule>  still 
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remamed  the  center  of  civic  acti\ities.  From  it  radiated 
most  of  the  principal  business  and  residential  streets  of  the 
little  pueblo.  These  were  unpaved,  poorly  iigiited  at  night, 
and  filled  with  all  manner  of  misightly  rubbish.  The  city's 
water  supply  came  from  the  Los  Angeles  River  in  an  open 
ditch,  or  zanja;  and  on  its  course  through  the  town  collected 
impurities  of  every  kind. 

There  were  no  banks  in  the  town,  and  much  of  the  small 
change  in  circulation  was  of  foreign  origin.  Merchants 
generally  closed  their  shops  diiriiifr  the  slack  hours  of  the 
day,  either  to  go  home  for  meals  or  to  indulge  in  a  friendly 
game  of  cards  with  some  competitor. 

"  To  provkle  s  substitute  for  a  table,  in  these  games,"  wrote  one 
of  the  contempoiaries  of  that  day,  "  the  window  sill  of  the  thick 
adobe  wall  was  used,  the  visitor  seating  himself  on  a  box  or  barrel 
on  the  outside,  while  the  host  within  at  the  window  would  make 
himself  equally  comfortable." 

Much  of  tlie  busiiieBB  of  the  meiehaiits  was  done  with 
the  better  class  native  families  who  lived  on  the  ranches 
surrounding  the  pueblo.  Travel  was  still  lai^gely  on  horse* 
back  or  by  the  old  solid  wheel  ox-carts  known  as  corretos. 
The  picturesque  aiiival  of  one  of  these  lumbering  vehicles 
is  thus  described  by  a  pioneer  dironicler: 

"This  sharp  stiueaking  of  the  carreta,  however,  while  penetrating 
and  disagreeable  in  the  extreme,  served  a  purpose,  after  all,  as 
the  signal  that  a  buyer  was  approaching  town;  for  the  vehicle  was 
likely  to  have  on  board  one  or  even  two  good*sised  families  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  keenest  expectation  of  our  little 
busmesB  world  was  consequently  aroused,  brining  merehants  and 
derks  to  the  front  of  their  stores.  A  couple  of  oxen,  by  means  of 
ropes  attached  to  their  horns,  pulled  the  carrelas,  while  the  men 
accompanied  their  families  on  horseback;  and  as  the  roving  oxen 
werf'  inclinetl  to  leave  the  road,  one  of  tlie  riders  (wielding  a  lorsf?. 
pointed  stiek)  was  Ivept  Inisy  moving  from  side  to  side,  prodding 
the  wandering  animals  and  thus  holding  them  to  the  highway. 
Following  these  carretas,  there  were  always  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  dogs,  barking  and  howling  as  if  mad. 

"Some  of  the  oorraftis  had  ainune»  and  other  tasteful  trimnungs, 
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and  those  who  could  afford  it  s|}ent  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
saddles  and  bridles.  Each  cabalkro  was  supplied  with  a  renta 
(sometimes  locally  iiiisspelled  riata)  or  leathern  rope,  one  end  of 
which  was  tied  around  the  neck  of  the  horse  while  the  other — 
coiled  and  tied  to  the  saddle  when  not  m  iiae-^as  held  by  the 
hoiaeman  when  he  went  into  a  house  or  store;  for  hitehmg  posfs 
were  unknown,  with  the  natural  result  that  there  were  many  run* 
aways.  When  neceasaiy,  the  reata  was  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  to  accommodate  passers-by.  Riders  were  always  provided 
vnih  one  or  two  pistols,  to  say  nothing  of  the  knife  which  was 
fn  (iu(  ntly  a  pnrt  of  tho  armament;  and  I  have  seen  even  sabers 
sutipeudtxi  from  the  saddles." 

With  the  exception  of  Los  Angeles,  there  were  few  towns 
of  any  importance  south  of  Montei^.  San  Luis  Obiapo 
and  Santa  BartMuna  were  but  little  duoiged,  either  in  popu* 
lation  or  in  any  oth^  particular,  f lom  the  days  of  the  old 
C^omia  regime.  San  Diego,  even  with  her  remarkable 
natural  hadbor,  grew  but  dowly.  Aside  from  a  premature 
attempt  by  William  Heath  Davis  to  move  the  town  to  its 
present  site^*  and  occasional  Lidian  attacks  on  nearby 
randhes  there  was  little  to  record  in  the  city's  annals.  The 
prospect  of  a  Pacific  Railroad,  so  often  predicted  and  so 
long  postponed,  brought  about  momentary  bursts  of  excite- 
ment; but  otherwise  business  and  life  went  on  their  unhurried 
and  uneventful  way. 

Nearer  Los  Angeles,  three  new  communities  were  estab- 
lished before  1860.  The  first  of  these  was  founded  by  a 
Monnon  cobny  in  1851  on  a  tract  of  land  not  far  from  the 
Cajon  Pass.  The  town,  laid  out  somewhat  like  the  City  of 
Salt  Lake,  was  divided  into  eight  acre  blocks,  with  open 
irrigating  ditches  running  parallel  with  the  streets.  The 
setSement  was  caUed  San  Bernardino,  and  socm  grew  to  be  a 
thriving  agricultural  center.  The  town  was  also  important 
because  of  the  strategic  position  it  occupied  relative  to  the 
overland  trade  with  Salt  Lake. 

•This  waa  in  ]S,W     At  one  time  Davia  buill  his  wharf  and  attempted 

thirc  were  really  ihrrr  San  Diego»—  tO  found  a  city,  iB  the  lite  of  the 

Old  Towv,  l  ovvn,  and  Now  modflm  Saa  DieiO* 

Town.     The   last  named,  where 
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About  the  same  time  that  San  Bernardino  wsus  founded, 
a  company  of  Texans  established  themselves  on  the  east 
bank  of  tiie  Han  (labriel  River,  some  twelve  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  The  scltlcment  was  known  as  Monte  or  El  Monte. 
It  never  grew  to  large  ^izc;  but  its  inhabitants  very  early 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for  success  in  agriculture, 
unanimous  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic readiness  to  hang  suspected  criminals. 

In  1857  a  German  settlement  known  as  Anaheim  was 
established  about  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Los  Angeles, 
on  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  close  to  the  Santa  Anna  River, 
from  which  the  colony  derived  its  water  for  irrigation. 

*'  T1i€  ooloiufltB/'  says  one  writer,  "  were  a  curious  mixture — Iwo 
or  three  carpenters,  four  blacksmiths,  three  watchmakers,  a  brewer, 
an  onj^ravor,  a  shoemaker,  a  poet,  a  miller,  a  bookbinder,  two  or 
three  merchantfS,  a  hatter,  and  a  musician/' 

But  in  spite  of  thk  medky  of  prafeBBioiis,  the  ooloiQr  flour- 
khed  almoBt  from  the  begimung ;  and  for  many  yean  its  name 
was  ahnost  a  synonym  for  prosperity  and  industry  through- 
out the  south. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

GAIJIOBNIA  AND  80N0BA.:  THE  DAT  OV  TBOi  HLIBIRrrBB 

The  annexation  of  California  and  New  Mexico  in  1848 
represented  only  a  partial  realization  of  the  territorial 
ambitions  of  ^Vmerican  ex])ansionists.  During  the  neg:()tia- 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Ouadaluj^c  Hiclaigo,  a  vigorous  party 
had  sought  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  and  a 
somewhat  more  consen.  ati\ c  t!;r(  )up  had  urged  the  absorption 
of  the  states  of  Coalmila,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Lower 
Cahfomia.^  The  Ameriean  expansionists  did  not  imme- 
diately abandon  tlieir  ambitions  with  the  ratifiration  of  the 
treaty.  Rather,  they  l(K)ke([  upon  tlie  IxHiTidaiy  fixed  by 
that  agreement  as  only  a  ten^porary  stopping  place  in  the 
southward  propTP^'^  of  the  United  States.  Manifest  Destiny 
still  called  for  the  further  ext<'nsi()n  of  Ainericaa  democracy, 
American  institntions,  and  American  rule. 

CJonditions  in  Mexico  after  1848  were  also  such  as  to 
in^'ite  interference  from  the  outside.  The  central  g;ovem- 
ment  \\as  torn  by  frecpient  revolutions,  chronically  bank- 
nipt,  and  on  the  verge  of  anarchy.  So  hopeless  was  the 
outlook  that  thoughtful  American  and  European  obs'er\"er3 
generally  ap;reed  that  some  form  of  foreign  inter\"ention  could 
alone  prevent  the  complete  disintepcration  of  the  nation.^ 

Conditions  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  northern  Mexico 
were  especially  the  object  of  American  concern  during  these 
years.  Almost  abandoned  by  the  federal  government, 
distracted  by  factional  struggles  for  the  control  of  local 

'  It  is  highly  probable  that  only  to  the  34th  Congrees  the  eetablish- 

the  political  rivalries  and  the  dispute  ment  of  a  United  States  protectorate 

over  sjkvery.  in  which  American  over  Mexico.    The  object  of  this 

politics  were  tnen  involved,  prevented  measure,  as  he  said,  "was  not  to 

the  annexation  of  these  four  states.  increase  our  dominions  but  to  im- 

*  As  an  illustration  of  this  attitude.  prove  our  neighborhood." 
flmior  Hfwiiitnin  off  Tons  moiMiMd 
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offices,  harassed  and  kept  in  constant  dread  by  Indian  forays, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  outlying  states  were  ready  for 
almost  any  change  that  promised  security  and  peace.  The 
extension  of  American  control  over  the  spansely  settled  and 
harassed  territory  across  the  border  was  not  the  most 
illogical  method  of  solving  its  many  problems.  The  view  of 
many  Americans  toward  these  Menean  border  states  was 
clearly  set  forth  in  ISiS  by  an  American  physician  attached 
to  Colonel  Domphan's  e3q;>edition.  In  his  Memoir  a 
Totir,  Dr.  WisUsenius  wrote: 

"The  greateit  part  of  this  territory  has  never  been  occupied  or 
even'  escplored  by  the  Mextoans,  and  the  thin  population  in  the 
settled  parts  of  it  proves  that  they  never  had  put  great  value  upon 
it.  The  greater  inducements  which  the  South  of  Mexico  offered 
on  account  of  mines,  climate,  commerce,  etc.,  have  concentrated 
there  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  inhabitants  that  compose  the 
Moxioftn  nation,  allowing  but  a  f?ma!l  portion  of  them  for  the 
northern  provinces.  One  half  of  this  northern  territory  may  in 
fact  be  a  desert,  and  entirely  worthless  for  ag^riculture;  but  to  a 
great  oormnercial  nation  like  the  United  States,  with  new  States 
springing  up  on  the  Pacific,  it  will  nevertheless  be  valuable  for  the 
new  connections  tliat  it  would  open  with  the  Pacific,  for  the  great 
mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  for  its  peculiar  adaptation 
for  stock-raising.  Mexico  itself  would  lose  veiy  little  by  the 
States  composing  this  tenitoiy,  as  they  always  have  been  more  a 
burden  to  it  than  a  source  of  revenue.  All  the  comiection  which 
heretofore  has  existed  between  Mexico  and  those  States,  was,  that 
the  general  government  taxed  them  as  highly  as  they  would 
submit  to,  which  never  wa*^  very  8:reat,  and  dragged  them  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  revolutionary  vortex  in  which  the  South  of 
Mexico  was  constantly  whirling;  but  it  never  afforded  them  any 
protection  against  hostile  Indians;  never  stopped  their  internal 
8trif(^,  or  never  promoted  the  spread  of  intellect  or  industry— in 
short,  it  heaped,  instead  uf  blcb^iug,  all  the  curses  of  the  worst 
kind  of  government  upon  them. 

"Policy,  as  well  ss  humanity,  demands,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
sudi  an  extension  of  the  "area  of  freedom''  for  mankind.  If  des- 
erts and  mountain  chains  are  wanted  as  the  best  barriers  between 
States,  this  line  affords  both  these  advantages  by  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi  in  the  east,  and  the  extensive  Sierra  Madre  in  the  west 
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"On  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  important  harbor  of  Guaymas 
would  fall  above  that  line.  What  sort  of  conununication  between 
Guaymas  and  the  Rio  Grande  might  be  considered  the  best,  a 
closer  exploration  of  the  ooiintry  must  decide;  but  a  railroad 
would  most  likely  in  the  course  of  years  connect  the  Rio  Grande 
with  the  harbor,  and  give  a  new  thoroughfare  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  for  commerce  as  well  as  for  the  emigration  to  California 
and  Oregon.  The  distance  from  Laredo  to  Guaymas,  in  a  straight 
line,  is  about  770  miles.  The  plan  of  auch  a  lailroad,  even  if  the 
hdght  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  the  west  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
carried  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Pacific,  but  f lom  Chihuahua  in  a 
northwestern  direction  to  the  Gila,  would  therefore  be  leas  chimeri- 
cal than  the  much  talked  of  great  western  railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Columbia  river;  and  if  the  above  mentioned 
ooimtry  should  be  attached  to  the  United  States,  we  may  in  less 
than  ten  years  see  such  a  project  realized. 

"This  boundary  line  would  at  the  same  time  allow  an  easy 
defence;  proper  military  stations  at  the  llio  Grande  and  near  the 
Gulf  of  California,  would  secure  the  terminating  poiiiis  uf  Lhab 
line;  some  fortifications  erected  in  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  where  but  one  main  road  connects  the  State  of 
Chihuahua  with  the  South  of  Mexico,  would  prevent  invasions 
from  that  direction,  and  some  smaller  forts  in  the  interior  would  be 
sufficient  to  check  and  control  the  wild  Indians." 

Thus,  with  a  certain  measure  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  favorable  to  further  eiqMUUuion  at  the  expense 
of  Mexico,  and  with  the  frontier  provinces  of  that  country 
almost  defenceless  and  apparently  ready  for  revolt,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  t«bat  filibustering  moveDoeats  became  the 
order  of  the  day. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  most  important  of  these 
found  their  origin  in  California.  Here  the  disturbed  condi- 
tions of  society  fumished  a  fruitful  soil  for  reckless  under- 
takings of  every  kind;  and  men  were  ready  for  any  enter- 
prise in  which  lay  the  promise  of  profit  and  excitement. 
Because  of  its  proximity,  unusually  rich  mineral  resources, 
aiMl  rumored  antagonism  to  ^  central  government,  Sonora 
became  the  natural  objective  of  the  California  filibusters. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  also,  that  the  leaders  of  these  move- 
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ments  saw  a  striking  likeness  in  the  case  of  Sonora  to  the 
situation  pvesented  by  California  in  the  early  fortias.  Both 
territories  were  rich  in  undeveloped  natural  resources;  both 
suffmd  from  revolution  and  disturbed  political  conditions; 
both  were  neglected  by  the  central  govermnent.  It  is  true 
that  Sonora  always  maintained  a  closer  connection  with 
Mexico  City  than  did  California;  possessed  a  larger  native 
population;  and  was  less  consistently  disloyal.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  inhabitants  had  suffered  much  more  severely  from 
Indian  attacks,  and  were  apparently  almost  as  ready  for 
some  foim  of  intervention  in  1850  as  the  Califomians  were 
five  years  before.  To  conquer  this  state  outright,  or  to 
plant  American  colonies  along  its  frontier  which  in  time 
might  bring  about  a  movement  for  independence,  con- 
sequently became  the  ambition  of  more  than  one  adventur- 
ous CaUfomia  leader. 

The  first  expeditions  to  Sonora  were  not  led  by  Americans, 
however,  but  by  Frenchmen.  There  were  many  representa- 
tives of  this  nationality  in  California  in  the  fifties.  Some  of 
these  had  been  attracted  to  the  coast  by  the  prospects  of 
the  gold  fidds.  Some  came  to  take  advantage  of  the  com- 
mercial opportunities  offered  by  the  new  state.  Others 
had  been  driven  over  by  the  upheavals  Qf  French  politics  in 
the  years  succeeding  the  revolution  of  1848.  Among  this 
large  French  element,  naturally  maof^,  were  adventurers 
of  many  sorts.  Not  finding  conditions  in  Cslifomia  alto- 
gether to  thmr  liking,  a  number  of  the  more  restless  of  these 
turned  to  Mexico  as  a  field  of  larger  opportunities. 

Hie  first  Sonoran  expedition  of  any  importance  was  com- 
posed of  about  150  Franch  recruits  under  command  of  the 
Marquis  Charles  de  Findray.  The  latter  has  been  described 
as  a  man  of  noble  family,  handsome,  courageous,  gifted  with 
gigantic  strength,  and  veiy  much  of  a  prodigal.  Asamatter 
of  fact,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  Pindmy's  expedition  should 
be  dasafied  as  a  filibustering  venture  at  alL  He  and  his 
men  seeming^  had  no  ambition  to  stir  up  a  revolt  against 
Mexican  sovereignty,  but  proposed  merely  to  open  the  ridi 
mining  territory  in  what  is  now  southern  Arisona  and 
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nofthem  Sonora.  In  return  for  certain  land  and  mineral 
ooncessions  in  this  frontier  area,  they  were  under  obligation 
to  establish  a  number  of  semi-milltaiy  ooJonies  to  defend  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Sonora  from  the  devasting 
attacks  of  Apache  and  other  Indian  tribes. 

The  expedition  reached  Guaymas  on  December  26, 
1851.  Here  they  were  greeted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
by  the  Mexican  inhabitants,  and  obtained  considerable 
quantities  of  supplias  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  the  promise 
of  financial  support,  from  the  local  authorities.  At  Arispe, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  state,  Pindray  met  the  governor 
and  other  ofBcials,  who  assured  him  of  their  beartieBt  co- 
operation in  his  undertaking. 

Hie  mareh  from  Arispe  toward  the  northern  frontier, 
however,  was  anything  but  a  holiday  affair.  Privation  and 
danger  led  to  disagreement  and  insubordination.  At  last 
Pindray  was  taJcen  sick  in  one  of  the  little  settlements  of 
northern  Sonofa,  and  there  either  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of 
despondency  or  died  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  disgruntled 
followers.  This  misfortune  ended  the  expedition.  The 
diqnrited  survivora  either  straggled  back  to  the  sea  coast,  or 
found  an  opportunity  to  enlist  in  another  expedition,  also 
led  by  one  of  their  countiymen,  which  shortly  afterward 
made  its  appearance  in  Sonora. 

This  second  French  enterprise  was  of  much  greater 
magnitude  than  the  Pindray  undertaking.  The  leader  of 
the  expedition  was  an  adventurous  nobleman,  small  of 
stature,  decayed  in  fortune,  but  full  of  courage  and  enthu- 
siasm, known  as  Count  Eaousset-Boulbon.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Raousset's  later  intentions,  this  first  expedition 
was  apparently  organized  as  a  bona  fide  mining  and  colonis- 
ing sclieme.  Dillon,  the  French  consul  at  San  Frandsoo, 
was  one  of  the  original  backers  of  the  venture,  and  largely 
through  his  mfluence  Raouseet  was  led  to  lay  his  plans  in 
peraon  before  the  Mexican  govenunent. 

In  Mexico  City,  Raousset  received  a  cordial  reception 
from  FkMident  Arista  and  also  obtained  the  enthusiasttc 
support  of  Levasseur,  the  French  minister.  Here  he  organ- 
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ized  a  company  known  ns,  La  Restauradora,  and  obtained  for 
it  a  concession  for  the  (lc\  clopinent  of  the  mineral  deposits 
lying  south  of  the  Ciki  Ri\xt.  in  what  was  then  northern 
Sonora.  The  imp<:)rtiint  banking  house  of  Jecker  and 
Company  a(>;i-oo(i  to  finance  the  undertaking  in  return  for 
50%  of  the  company's  grant.  Raoupset,  on  his  part,  engaged 
to  equip  an  expedition  of  150  men,  establish  a  defense  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Sonora  frontier,  and  open  up  the  valuable 
mineral  resources  which  the  country  was  said  to  possess. 
President  Arista  and  two  leading  officials  of  Sonora,  named 
Aguilar  and  Cubillasi  were  also  to  share  in  the  proEts  of 
the  enterprise. 

When  Raousset  returned  to  San  Francisco  he  had  no 
diffictdty  in  securing  the  required  number  of  volunteers  for 
his  company,  and  on  June  1,  1852,  landed  at  Guaymas  with 
260  men.  Here,  however,  unforeseen  difficulties  awaited 
him.  The  British  house  of  Baron,  Forbes  and  Company 
were  stirring  up  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  Compama 
Bestamadora  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  obtain 
the  conoeasioiis  which  Raousset  had  secured  from  the 
Mexican  govenunent.  The  contest  which  ensued  was 
simply  the  faxnlliAr  stoiy  of  two  rival  foreign  companies  in 
Mexioo,  eadi  seeking  to  profit  from  a  coveted  concesdon  by 
promised  rewards  to  Mexican  officials.  In  this  struggle 
for  political  favoritism,  the  Restauradora**  rivals  succeeded 
in  ^ilisting  the  support  of  the  militaiy  governor  of  Sonora^ 
General  Blanco. 

Under  various  pretexts,  Blanco  succeeded  in  delaying 
Raousset's  advance  to  the  interior;  and  when  he  finally  gave 
permission  for  the  eiqiedition  to  proceed,  it  was  only  that  he 
might  still  more  seriously  embarrass  it  before  it  reached  the 
Arizona  mines*  The  climax  came  in  August,  when  the 
company  was  encamped  on  the  Altar  Hiver  in  northern 
Sonora.  Here  Raousset  received  a  message  from  Blanco 
which  compelled  him  either  to  defy  the  governor's  authority 
or  to  abandon  the  entire  enterprise.  In  Blanco's  com- 
munication the  French  conmiander  was  ordered  to  choose 
one  <tf  three  courses:  his  men  might  lenounoe  their  Ft^nch 
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citiieDsbip  and  mga  as  Mexicaii  soldiers  under  Blanoo's 
command;  they  might  obtain  proper  passports  from  tiie 
City  of  Mexico  ailowing  them  to  enter  the  Ariaona  territory, 
but  oofiferring  upon  them  no  right  to  denoimce  mineral 
properties;  or  they  might  reduce  their  number  to  Gity  mm, 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  Mexican  leader  proceed  to  cany 
out  the  plans  of  the  ResUxwrodcra, 

Blanco's  orders  were  interpreted  by  Raousset  as  an  un- 
warranted cancellation  of  the  terms  of  the  concession  he  had 
received  direct  from  tiie  central  government.  It  was  a 
question,  then,  whether  he  should  obey  a  state  official  and 
sacrifice  all  he  hoped  to  acquire  for  himself  and  his  associates, 
or  rely  upon  the  authority  of  the  federal  administration  and 
defy  the  local  governor.  The  choice  was  not  difficult, 
especially  as  Raousset  was  convinced  that  Blanco  was  acting 
in  the  interests  of  his  T^^gl^h  rivals.  Up  to  this  time  the 
expedition  had  about  it  none  of  the  ear  marks  of  a  filibuster- 
ing enterprise;  but  from  now  on  it  began  to  assume  the  char- 
acter   such  a  movement. 

Raousset's  next  step  was  to  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Sonora  to  join  him  against  the  Blanco  govmment. 
Receiving  some  measure  of  support  from  the  Apache-ridden 
districts  in  which  he  was  encamped,  he  next  prepared  a 
fiag  for  an  independent  state,  and  started  to  maieh  against 
Blanco's  headquarters  at  Hennosillo.  The  attack  on  this 
dty,  garrisoned  by  some  1200  men,  was  made  a  beggariy 
force  of  240  Frenchmen.  As  Raousset's  command  ap- 
proached the  town,  the  prefect  sent  a  deputetion  offering  a 
oonsidefable  sum  of  money  if  the  IVendi  would  retire  without 
bringing  on  an  engagement.  Raousset's  answer  was  slightly 
melodramatic.    Holding  his  watch  in  hand,  he  replied, 

It  is  now  elgbt  o'clock;  in  two  hours  I  shall  attack  the  dty; 
at  eleven  o'clock  I  shall  be  master  of  it.  Go  tell  this  to  your 
prdect."  Due  to  Raousset's  unpetuous  leadership  and  the 
savage  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  "half  of  whom  were 
heroes,  and  half  bandits,"  this  pledJee  was  almost  UteraQy 
fulfilled.  A  short,  shaip  skirmish  drove  the  defenders  out  of 
their  position  and  gave  the  dty  into  Raousset's  hands.  His 
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loss  was  17  killed  and  23  wounded,  against  200  killed  and 
wounded  among  the  Blanco  forces. 

The  capture  of  Hermosillo  marked  the  climax  of  Raous- 
set's  career.  Seriously  ill  and  weighted  down  by  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  undertaking  which  had  suddenly  changed 
from  a  peaceful  colonizing  enterprise  to  a  victorious  military 
campaign,  the  French  leader  was  in  no  position  to  press  for- 
ward for  the  conquest  of  the  state,  if  indeed  at  the  time  he 
had  any  actual  ambition  to  carry  out  such  a  program.  By 
an  agreement  with  the  new  governor  of  Sonora,  Gandara, 
Baousset  agreed  to  evacuate  Hermosillo,  provided  his  men 
might  retire  immolested  to  the  sea  coast.  Once  at  Guaymasi 
most  of  the  expedition  were  glad  to  return  to  San  Francisco. 
Thither  the  leader  himself  sailed  after  sonie  months  of 
convakscence  at  Mazatlan. 

Eaouflset,  however,  by  no  means  abandoned  his  Sonora 
ambitions  with  the  dissolution  of  this  first  expedition.  His 
countiymen,  Dillon  and  LevasseuTy  who  had  backed  him  in 
the  Restauradora  enteipiise,  again  urged  him  to  go  to  the 
Ci^  of  Mexico  and  secure  the  permission  of  the  central 
government  for  the  establishment  of  a  French  colony  on  the 
^ntier.  Santa  Anna  had  succeeded  to  the  presidency  and 
was  reported  to  be  much  in  favor  of  such  an  enterprise. 

Accordingly,  Baousset  again  made  his  appearanoe  in 
the  Mexican  ca|dtal,  and  after  some  negotiations  secured 
Santa  Anna's  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of 
600  French  citizens  in  northern  Sonora,  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Indian  forays.  Before  the  details  of  the  con- 
cession could  be  arranged,  however,  the  Mexican  dictator 
and  the  volatile  Frenchman  had  a  serious  falling  out,  and 
Baousset  returned  to  San  Francisco  with  the  brand  of  an 
outlaw  fastened  upon  him.  But  in  no  sense  discouraged  by 
the  hostility  of  the  Mexican  government,  Baousset  set  about 
the  oiganisation  of  the  Sonoran  expedition.  Though  at 
first  he  met  with  very  poor  suecesSi  fate  at  last  played 
directly  into  his  hands.  When  prospects  were  most  dich 
couraging,  the  attack  of  William  Walker  upon  Lower  Califop* 
nia  aroused  Santa  Anna's  apprehensions  against  the  Amer- 
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ican  advance  into  Sonora;  and  as  the  only  means  of  off- 
setting this  danger,  the  Mexican  dictator  fell  back  upon  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  French  colony  on  the  frontier.  To 
carry  out  this  measure,  Luis  Del  Valle,  Mexican  consid  at 
San  Francisco,  was  instructed  by  his  government  to  enlist  a 
maximum  of  5,000  Frenchmen  in  California  for  the  Sonora 
colony.  These  were  to  be  sent  down  to  Guaymas  at  public 
expense,  and  after  a  year's  !S(  i  \  ice  would  receive  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  Mexican  govern  inent. 

Del  Valle  carried  his  instructions  to  the  French  consul, 
Dillon,  who  in  turn  enlisted  the  support  of  Raousset.  As  a 
result  of  tiie  combinod  efforts  of  the  three,  some  800  French- 
men were  enrolled  tor  the  enterprise.  The  British  ship 
Challenge  was  chartered  to  transport  the  expedition  down 
the  coast;  but  before  she  could  sail,  certain  Unitefl  States 
oflRcials  at  San  Francisco  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  game, 
hbeiied  the  Challengp,  and  indicteil  the  Mexican  consul  for 
a  violation  of  the  neiitrallty  laws.  After  some  legal  maneuv- 
ering, the  Challenge,  with  her  passenger  hst  reduced  by  half, 
was  allowed  to  depart. 

Some  weeks  lat-er,  Raousset  ciuietiy  sailed  out  of  San 
Francisco  with  a  handful  of  companions  in  a  schooner  of 
less  than  ten  tons  burden.  After  trying  hardships,  including 
shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Santa  Margarita,  lie  at  last 
reached  Guaymas,  oidy  to  find  the  most  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  preceded  him  very  lukewarm  toward  any  attack 
against  Mexican  authority.  Nor  did  Raousset's  attempt 
to  induce  Yafies,  the  Mexican  cormnander,  to  join  with  him 
in  a  revolt  against  Santa  Anna,  meet  with  any  better  success. 

With  a  few  of  the  French  contingent,  more  venturesome  or 
less  sensible  than  the  rest,  Pvaousset  next  yjlfinned  to  drive  the 
Mexican  forces  from  the  city;  but  a  quLxotic  sense  of  mod- 
esty kept  him  from  taking  personal  command  of  the  attack. 
Less  than  200  Frenchnion  eTiga^^ed  in  the  affray,  and  most 
of  them  were  badlv  demoralized  at  the  first  hre.  All  of 
Raousset's  brav(Ty  and  exhortations  could  not  check  the 
rout.  The  tiii))usters  were  scattered  and  many  of  them 
killed.  The  remainder  took  refuge  at  the  French  consulatei 
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where  they  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  Mexican  com- 
mander pledged  himself  to  spare  their  lives.  Raousset 
himself  was  included  in  this  pledge.  A  score  of  times  during 
the  engagement  he  had  courted  death;  and  only  when  his 
followers  fled  like  frightened  sheep,  had  he  broken  the  blade 
of  his  sword  in  disgust,  and  followed  the  mob  to  the  shelter 
of  the  consul's  office. 

Except  in  the  case  of  liaousset,  the  Mexican  roininander 
kept  his  pn)mise  of  immimity  to  the  French  prisoners.  But 
due  in  ])an  to  the  treachery  of  the  French  consul,  Calvo, 
the  unfortunate  leader  was  excluded  frojn  the  general  am- 
nesty and  received  the  sentence  of  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
militar\^  court.  The  execution  took  place  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  inoming  of  August  12,  1854.  The  l)ra\  erv^  and  com- 
pasure  of  Raousset,  who  secured  the  special  favor  of  facing 
his  executioners  unbiindfolded,  so  unner\'ed  the  soldiers 
-^vho  composed  the  firing  squad  that  their  shots  failed  to 
reach  a  vital  spot,  and  a  second  volley  was  required  to 
complete  the  execution.  With  Raousset's  death,  the  French 
ambitions  in  Sonora  for  a  time  came  to  an  end. 

Soon  after  Raousset's  execution,  an  expedition,  undis- 
guisedly  fihbustering  in  its  character,  was  set  on  foot  against 
Sonora  by  way  of  Lower  California.  This  was  led  by  the 
redoubtable  William  Walker,  in  some  respects  the  most 
inveterate  filibuster  the  United  States  has  yet  produced. 
Walker  was  bom  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  banker.  He  received  a  very  thorough  university 
training  and  also  spent  some  time  in  European  travel.  He 
later  began  his  professional  career  as  a  physician;  but  soon 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  afterwards  turned  to  journal- 
ism as  a  more  congenial  occupation. 

In  1849  Walker  came  to  California,  and  for  some  time 
maintained  a  cdmaiection  with  the  San  Francisco  Herald, 
In  1851  he  went  to  Marysville  where  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Colonel  Henry  P.  Watkins,  the  nephew  of 
Henry  Clay.  While  thus  engaged,  Walker  and  a  few  com- 
panions met  at  Auburn,  California*  and  talked  over  a  plan 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  Raousset-Boulbon,  of  establish- 
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ing  a  colony  on  the  f  lontim  of  Sonera.  One  may  reasonably 
coneludei  however,  that  the  politicai  features  A  this  enter- 
prise were  more  attractive  to  the  Maiysville  lawyer  than  the 
prospect  of  material  gain.  Two  representatives  were  sent  to 
Guaymas  to  obtain  the  neoessaiy  concession  for  the  estab- 
lidiment  of  the  colony,  and  perhaps  to  sound  out  the  Sonora 
govenkor  reganiing  a  more  ambitious  plan  of  independence* 
But  these  agents  accomplished  nothing— first,  because 
Raousset  had  akea^y  pre&npted  the  field;  and  second, 
because  the  San  Frandsco  capitalists,  who  were  backing  the 
enterprise^  withdrew  their  sui^rt  on  account  of  changed 
political  conditions  in  the  Mexican  capitaL 

Not  long  after  this  fruitless  mission.  Walker  resolved  to  go 
to  Guaymas  to  spy  out  the  land  on  his  own  account.  At 
tins  time  there  was  little  about  the  future  filibuster  to  mark 
him  as  a  popular  leader.  He  was  a  tadtum,  reticent  man, 
who  would  often  "sit  for  an  hour  in  oonqumy  without 
opening  his  lips."  As  much  as  possible  he  kept  himself  apart 
from  men  and  appeared  indifferent  to  thdr  opinions.  Phys- 
ically, too,  he  was  poorly  equipped  to  appeal  to  the  popular 
imagination.  He  was  below  the  average  in  hei^t  and 
weired  not  much  over  a  hundred  pounds.  A  contemporary 
described  him  as 

"a  small,  rod-haired,  white-oyed  man,  freckled-face,  slow  of 
speech,  very  observant,  rather  visionary,  but  possessed  of  a 
species  of  perseverance  which  is  most  uncommon.  His  courage 
is  unquestioned,  and  altliuugli  one  of  the  most  modest  men  in  his 
manners,  he  is  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  his  measures." 

On  his  visit  to  Guaymas,  Walker  met  with  a  suspicion  bor- 
dering upon  open  hostility  from  the  Mexican  officials.  Nor 
did  his  appearance  greatly  commend  itself  to  their  admiration. 
An  American  named  Warren,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  thus 
described  his  peculiar  costume: 

"His  head  was  aunnounted  by  a  huge  white  fur  iiat,  whose  long 
knap  waved  with  the  breeze,  which,  together  with  a  very  ill-made, 
sbort-waisted  blue  ooat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  a  pair  of  grey, 
stfapless  pantaloons,  made  up  tiie  ensemble  of  as  unprcposssssing 
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looking;  a  prrson  a,s  nnr  would  mpft  in  a  day's  walk.  T  will  leave 
5'ou  to  imagine  the  figure  he  cut  in  Guaymas,  wil  li  {\ic  lh<  rmometer 
at  100  degrees,  when  every  one  else  was  arrayed  m  white." 

Before  the  close  of  Walker's  stay  at  (lua>^nas,  there  was 
evidence  of  a  more  friendly  attitude  un  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  governor;  but  Walker  refused  to  meet  his  ad- 
vance and  returned  to  San  Prancisco,  intent  upon  another 
plan  of  operations.  This,  in  brief,  involved  au  advance 
agauibt  Sonora  by  way  of  Ix)wcr  California. 

After  considerable  dillicultles  with  United  Stat-e;^  govern- 
ment officials  at  San  Francisco,  Walker  succeeded  in  putting 
to  sea  in  the  brig  Caroline,  having  on  board  some  forty-five 
men  belonu;ing;  to  the  First  Independence  Batta.lion,  as  the 
expedition  wa^  bravely  called.  The  Caroline  arrived  at  the 
harbor  of  La  Paz,  N\licre  Cortes  had  established  his  short 
lived  colony  more  than  three  hundred  years  before,  early  in 
November,  1853.  Here  Walker's  men  effected  a  landing 
without  opposition.  They  next  proceeded  to  seize  the 
governor,  Espinoza,  haul  down  the  Mexican  flag,  and  pro- 
claim the  Repubhc  of  Lower  California. 

After  a  brief  stay  at  La  Paz,  the  expedition  embarked  for 
a  new  field  of  conquest.  Before  quitting  the  harbor  for  good, 
however,  a  detachment  of  Walker's  men  engaged  in  a  small 
akirmish  with  the  Jji  Paz  citizens ;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  seized  another  governor  who  had  been  sent  from  Mexico 
to  succeed  EsphiOiia. 

After  a  brief  stop  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  the  Caroline  contin- 
ued up  the  coast  until  she  reiiched  the  harbor  of  Ens(  nada. 
Here  Walker  made  his  headquart-ers  and  proceeded  to 
organize  his  new  government.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this 
process  w  as  to  issue  the  appended  declaration,  justifying  hia 
course  of  action  to  the  American  people. 

''In  declaring  the  Republic  of  Lower  California  free,  Sovereign 
and  Independent/'  wrote  Walker,  "I  deem  it  proper  to  give  tiie 
people  of  the  United  States  the  reasons  for  the  coutse  I  have  taken: 

"  The  Mexican  government  has  for  a  long  time  failed  to  perform 
its  duties  to  the  Province  of  Lower  California.  Cut  off  as  the 
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territory  waa  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  frorn  all  direct 
oommimteAtion  with  the  roBt  of  Mexico,  the  central  authorities 
have  manifested  Httle  or  no  interest  in  the  affain  of  the  Calif oniia 
peninsula.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Province  is  sueh  as 
to  make  it  entirely  separate  and  distinct  in  its  interests  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  Mexican  Rt'public.  But  the  moral  and  social 
ties  which  bound  it  to  Mexico  have  been  even  weaker  and  more 
dissoluble  than  the  physical.  Hence  to  develop  the  resources  of 
Lower  California  and  to  effect  a  proper  social  organisation  therein, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  it  independent. 

"On  such  consideration?  have  I  anfl  my  <X)mpanions  in  arms 
acted  in  the  course  we  have  pursuetl.  And  for  the  success  of  our 
enterprise  we  put  our  trust  in  Him  who  wntrols  the  destiny  of 
nations,  and  guides  them  in  the  ways  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. Wii.  WaiiUB, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Lower  California." 

The  gtyveroment  which  Walker  eBtablished  Cdnsiated  of 
the  foUowiiig  officmls;  William  Walker,  Flresident;  Frederick 
Emory,  Seeretaiy  of  State;  John  M.  Jermkgm,  Secretaiy  of 
War;  Howard  H.  Snow,  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy;  Gharles  H. 
Gibnon,  Captain  of  Battalion;  and  William  P.  Mann, 
Captain  of  the  Navy. 

While  Walker  was  thus  oocupied  in  Lower  California,  his 
partner,  Watkms,  was  busy  organizing  reinforcements  in 
San  Francisco.  The  brig  AnUa  was  chartered  to  cany  the 
men  down  the  coast;  and  in  order  to  avoid  detention  the 
authorities,  some  measure  of  secrecy  was  maintained  in  the 
prepamtions.  On  December  7th  everything  was  in  readiness 
and  the  actual  work  of  embarkation  began.  It  was  carried 
out  with  more  than  usual  dispatch,  if  the  following  account 
18  to  be  relied  upon: 

"About  half  way  down  from  Front  Street  a  door  was  thrown 
open,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  drays  and  carts  made  their  appearance. 

Files  of  men  sprung  out  and  passed  quantities  of  pow(]«>r  from  thn 
shore,  besides  ammunition  of  all  kinds.  A  detachniont  stood  Lcuard 
the  while  in  utter  silence  and  the  movement;^  were  made  with  such 
celerity,  that  the  observer  could  scarcely  perceive  how  and  where 
the  articles  made  their  appearance. " 
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The  arrival  of  the  Anita  at  Kiisenada  brought  Walker  both 
relief  and  difficulties.  Tlio  reeniDrccments  were  badly 
needed,  for  already  Walker  liad  engaged  in  a  serious  skirmish 
with  the  Mexican  fnrrc«.  But  the  Anita  had  scant  supplies 
on  board,  and  the  problem  of  securing  food  was  rendered  all 
the  more  acute  by  the  hundred  additional  soldiers  who  must 
now  be  fed.  An  attack  upon  a  notorious  Mexican  bandit 
named  Menendez  enaliled  Walker  to  secure  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle;  and  the  flesh  of  thcpc,  with  a  little  com, 
constituted  the  sole  provisions  of  the  company. 

Necessity  and  choice  alike  now  drove  Walker  to  proceed 
with  the  real  purpose  of  the  expedition,  namely,  the  invasion 
cf  Sonora.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  actual  conquest,  he 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a  new  government  called 
the  Republic  of  Sonora.  Lower  CaHfomia  and  Sonora 
were  the  states  of  the  new  repubhc,  and  a  flag  with  two  stars 
wa»s  unfurled  as  its  emblem.  Walker  aimounced  himself 
the  president  of  the  republic,  and  Watkins  became  its  vice- 
president. 

The  conquest  of  Sonora,  however,  proved  much  more 
difficult  than  the  proclamation  of  the  republic.  Discontent 
and  desertions  seriously  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  Walker^s 
force.  The  activities  of  United  States  officials  in  California 
prevented  the  sending  of  badly  needed  reenforcements  from 
that  quarter.  Supplies  and  provisions  were  almost  ex- 
hausted; and  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  California  were 
becoming  increasingly  hostile  to  the  American  interlopers. 

Walker  planned  to  advance  against  Sonora  by  crossing  the 
Peninsula  of  Lower  California  and  then  rounding  the  head 
of  the  Gulf.  A  more  difficult  and  inhospitable  route  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.^  Mountains,  desert,  and  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Colorado,  all  alike  offered  formidable  obsta- 


*  A.  W.  NorHi,  fat  his  Camp  and 

Camino  in  Lower  California,  states 
that  the  Indians  <d  the  district  still 
reealled  Walker's  imito  as  late  as 
1908.  According  to  his  fn  i  ourit  it 
ran  "along  the  CoWtura  Arroya, 
swung  arovmd  the  northwest  dwul- 
der  ol  the  Bu^hty  sfeim  of  Sta 


Pedro  Martfr  and  entered  the  Valle 

Trinidad."  Tlience  it  f(>llo^vor^  the 
ancient  Indian  trail  "into  the  secret 
depths  of  the  Arroyo  Grande,  across 
the  dc'crf,  :i.rouud  th(>  Sicmi  del 
Pintoa,  and  down  the  Hardy  River 
tofheOdomdo.'' 
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cles  to  the  struggling  handful  of  men  who  attempted  the 
march.  Worn  out  and  in  rags,  the  company  reached  the 
river  early  in  April.  In  seeking  to  ford  the  Colorado,  most 
of  the  cattle  were  drowned,  thus  leaving  the  invading  army 
with  abnost  no  source  of  food.  Even  Walker,  though  now 
actually  in  Sonora,  saw  the  hopelessness  of  further  conquest. 
Half  of  his  men  deserted  and  straggled  northward  to  Fort 
Yuma.  The  remnant  turned  back  over  the  weary  route 
they  had  come,  and  on  April  17th  reached  the  small  town  of 
San  Vicente,  where  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  men  had  been 
left  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sonora  campaign. 

This  garrison  had  been  destroyed  by  the  bandit  forces  of 
Menendez;  and  the  latter  now  be^an  to  threaten  the  reduced 
company  under  Walker  with  the  same  fate.  The  filibusters 
therefore  turned  their  dispirited  stepe  toward  the  American 
border,  and  though  eon^iantly  menaced  by  the  irregular 
tioope  under  Menendes,  succeeded  in  reachuig  the  safety  of 
American  soil  without  having  to  face  a  serious  engagement. 
The  border  was  crossed  May  8,  1851,  at  a  point  close  to  the 
modem  Mexican  resort  of  Tia  Juana.  Walker's  **anny" 
at  this  time  consisted  of  thirty-three  men.  They  were  sent 
north  to  San  Francisco,  where  in  June  their  leader  was 
brought  to  trial  for  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States.  After  deliberating  for  eight  minutes,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilly  1 

So  far  as  Mesdcan  territoiy  was  concerned,  this  ended 
Walker's  career  as  a  filibuster.  For  a  time  he  resumed  his 
profession  of  jouinalism  and  also  played  an  active  part  in 
California  poUtics  as  a  member  of  the  Broderick  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.**  A  year  later,  however,  his  dreams  of 
empire  again  drove  him  to  renter  the  dangerous  calling  in 
which  he  had  served  bis  apprenticeship  in  Lower  California, 

On  May  4th,  1855,  Walker  once  more  sailed  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate  bent  on  "great  deeds  and  high  emprise."  His 
goal  was  the  troubled  Republic  of  Nicaxagua.  Here  he  was 

*Thia  was  the  anti-fllavery  wing  against  Mexican  territory  were  for 
of  that  partv.  The  old  time  view  the  purpoee  of  extending  slavery  is 
that  the  mtotMing  espeditioiiB  untenable. 
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destined  to  meet  with  full  tale  of  adventure,  experience 
countless  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  eventually  realize  to 
some  extent  the  restless  ambitions  to  which  lie  had  sur- 
rendered his  career.  Success,  however,  was  only  fleeting. 
On  tlie  morning  of  September  12,  1860,  William  Walker — 
Freebooter,  Pirate,  Soldier  of  I'ortune,  and  International 
Outlaw,  Li^  he  was  variously  called — was  led  out  of  the  little 
Honduran  town  of  Truxillo  as  a  prisoner.  Just  beyond  the 
tow^n,  in  an  angle  of  an  abandoned  fort,  erect  :iik1  unafraid, 
he  was  shot  to  deatli  by  a  firing  squad.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
fate  Walker  deserved.  But  one  wonders  what  judgment 
historv''  would  have  pa.ssed  upon  liiin  if  his  dreams  had  be- 
come reahties,  even  as  one  ^vondcM  s  \\  liat  place  Sam  Houston 
would  hold  today  if  the  Texas  re\'olutiun  had  been  a  failure. 

Following  Walker's  fiasco  in  Louc^-  California,  one  other 
Califoniian  sought  to  carry  through  the  familiar  plan  of 
establishing  an  iVmerican  colony  in  Sonora.  The  leader 
in  the  enteri)rise  was  Henr>'  A.  Crabb,  one  of  Walker's 
former  schoolmates  in  Nashville,  who  had  came  to  the  coa^^t 
in  1849.  Crabb  soon  won  for  himself  a  resjject^  name  in 
Nortliern  California  and  was  elected  to  a  number  of  im- 
portant political  positions. 

Through  his  marriage  into  a  Spanish  family,  which  had 
formerly  owTied  large  holdings  in  Sonora,  Crabb  became 
interested  in  the  political  and  economic  future  of  t  hat  liarassed 
state. ^  In  1856  he  organized  a  colonizing  company  and  took 
some  fifty  persons  from  California  into  Sonora  over  the  Los 
Angeles- Yimia  trail.  On  this  visit  Crabb  came  in  contact 
with  Ignacio  Pesquiera,  the  leader  of  one  of  the  two  rival 
political  factions  in  the  stat^j.  At  that  time  Pesquiera  was 
involved  in  a  revolution  against  the  local  government, 
headed  by  Gandara,  and  sought  to  enlist  dabb's  aid  in  the 
effort  to  unseat  his  rival. 

Crabb  was  apparently  won  over  by  Pesquiera's  representa- 
tions (including  a  promise  to  seek  Sonoia's  amiezation  to 

'Crabb's  wife  was  a  member  of     moneer  cxpbrer  from  Sonora  to 
the  Aian  family,  filMming  dflBooii  CUifofnia. 
tan  Juan  Bautiata  de  Ansa,  tiie 
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the  United  States),  and  letunied  to  Califonua  with  the  idea 
of  gathering  together  an  expedition  to  cany  out  the  und» 
tal^ig.  Eariy  in  1857  he  oigoniMd  the  Ariaona  Ck^lonisa- 
tion  Company,  and  enlisted  nearly  a  hundred  men  m  the 
enterprise.  Many  of  these  were  gold  seekers  from  the  minea 
in  Tuolumne  County;  and  others  were  recruited  ih  San 
Frendsoa  At  least  half  a  dosen  were  men  of  nuoked 
political  prominence  in  the  state.' 

The  e]^>edition  reached  San  Pedro  on  Jaauaiy  24th.  Th^ 
then  marched  overiand  to  El  Monte,  where  provisions, 
wagons  and  horses  were  secured,  and  a  few  additional 
recruits  enlisted  from  among  the  reddess  Texas  settlers  ^o 
made  up  the  little  community.  Leaving  El  Monte,  the  com- 
pany proceeded  by  way  of  San  Gorgomo  Bass  and  the 
Coachella  Valley  to  Fort  Yuma.  Here  the  company  re* 
mained  until  March.  C^bb  then  led  his  men,  by  tlds  time  a 
fairly  well-discqilined  force,  into  the  little  Soncwan  town  of 
Sonoita.  Here  he  learned  with  some  surprise  that  the 
Mexican  officials  were  prqiaring  to  resist  his  advance,  and 
that  his  colonising  enterprise  was  sure  to  be  attended  witii 
some  difficulty. 

The  explanation  of  this  unexpected  Mexican  hostility 
lay  in  Pesquiera's  change  of  attitude.  After  Crabb's  return 
to  California  from  his  first  visit  to  Sonora,  Pesquiera  and 
Qandara  had  reconciled  their  differences  and  divided  the 
spoils  of  office  between  them.  Pesquiera,  consequently, 
had  no  longer  aiqr  use  for  Crabb's  services,  and  feued  lest 
his  former  relations  with  the  American  mig^t  prove  a  serious 
embarrassment  if  they  became  known.  He  therefore  bent 
an  lus  energies  toward  defeating  the  plans  of  the  ejcpedition 
and  destroying  those  who  oon^MDsed  it 

*The  peraoanei  of  the  opedHion,  member  of  tlie  Icmslature  of  Gal- 
as given  by  the  U.  S.  military  com-  ifomia.  Dr.  T.  J.  Oxlcy,  ex-mcmber 
mander  at  Fort  Yuma,  was  as  of  the  legialature;  two  terms  served 
foOowe:  General  Cnbb,  ex<«tate  as  Whig  and  KiMnr-nothmg  lender, 
senator,  and  leader  of  the  T\Tiig  an<l  J.  D.  Cosby,  State  sonafor  from 
Know-nothing  parties.  Colonel  Siskiyou.  Captain  MoKinney,  for- 
Wood,  oc-member  of  the  legislature,  merly  in  Goionel  Doniphan's  oom- 
Fillmoro  national  executive  com-  mann,  and  later  nipinticr  of  California 
mittee,  and  Fillmore  elector  for  legislature.  Lieutenant  Henry,  ex* 
Califonua.    Goiood  MeConn,  ex-  member  of  Cslifomia  Legislature. 
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Crabb,  perhaps  ignorant  of  Pcsquiera's  change  of  heart,  or 
else  regarding  his  expedition  rs  a  legitimate  colonizing 
enterjmse  based  on  an  established  Mexican  law,  had  difh- 
culty  in  understanding  the  critical  danger  in  whicli  he  and 
his  men  were  now  in\'olved.  I>€avin^^  Sonoita,  the  exp>edi- 
tion  began  its  march  from  the  l)order;  but  near  the  to\\'n  of 
Caborca,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Mexican  troops 
Ijdng  in  ambush.  In  a  short  time  the.  entire  company  was 
hghtmg  for  its  life  in  the  narrow  streetB  and  adobe  houses  of 
the  Httle  pueblo. 

After  several  of  his  men  had  been  killed  and  others 
severely  wounded,  Crabb  sought  terms  of  surrender.  The 
Mexican  conunander,  Gabilondo,  promised  the  Americans  a 
fair  trial  and  agreed  to  furnish  proper  medical  attention 
for  their  wounded.  Crabb  unwisely  accepted  these  tenns* 
His  men,  one  by  one,  crossed  the  street  from  the  Amerieaii 
position  to  a  church  occupied  by  the  Mexican  forces*  No 
sooner  had  they  laid  down  their  amis  than  they  were 
curely  bound  and  taken  to  the  Mexicsn  barracks. 

The  surrender  occurred  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  Apiii  6th.  The  next  morning  the  Americans  were  taken 
out  in  squads  of  five  and  ten  and  mercilessly  executed  under 
Gabilondo's  orders  and  at  the  instigation  of  Pesquiera. 
The  details  of  the  massacre  are  too  barbarous  to  be  repeated. 
For  heartless  cruelly  the  incident  is  unsurpassed,  even  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  French  at  St.  Augustine,  or  the  butcheiy 
of  the  Texans  at  Goliad.  The  bodies  of  the  Americans  were 
left  unburied  and  subject  to  ^e  most  shameful  and  revolting 
treatment.' 

Crabb  himself  faced  death  '^as  a  gentleman  should,  as 
calmly  and  quietly  as  though  he  were  going  to  a  pleasant 
home.''  The  Mexican  commander  had  resOTed  for  him  a 
special  form  of  execution.  He  was  tied  to  a  post,  with  his 
hands  raised  above  his  head  and  his  back  to  the  Mexican 
troops.  In  this  position  his  body  was  riddled  with  nearly  a 

'  Only  one  of  the  party,  a  boy  14  whom  at  least  were  on  American  sofl, 
years  of  age  muued  Charles  Kvana.  were  seized  and  killed  by  Mexioao 
CMsped.  Othsr  AmerieHu,  two  of    traopB  after  the  Gaboro*  nuwMore. 
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hundred  balls.  His  head  was  then  cut  off  and  preserved  in 

mescal  as  a  trophy  of  the  orrasion. 

(  ortain  American  historiaTis  have  shown  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  applaud  the  massacre  of  Aiiiorican  citizpn^  at 
Caborra  as  a  justifiable  outburst  of  Mexican  patriotism. 
Such  an  attitude  is  difficult  to  account  for.  Cral)b  and  his 
men  were  not  executed  by  patriots,  dri\'en  to  a  t(  i  rible  act 
of  vengeance  by  a  violation  of  their  country's  rights.  The 
true  explanation  of  the  tragedy  lies  in  Pesquiera's  antag- 
onism to  the  Ainsa  family,  with  which  Crabb  was  allied,  and 
in  his  desire  to  restore  his  tarnished  reputation  and  destroy 
those  whose  testimony  might  convict  him  of  traitorous 
dealings.  John  Forsyth,  American  Minister  to  Mexico  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre,  coirecUy  summed  up  the  motives 
of  the  massacre,  as  follows: 

"I  think  there  is  little  reason  to  doaht  that  Mr.  Crabb  was 
invited  to  Sonora,  and  that  he  was  the  victiin  of  deeeption,  treach- 
ery, and  sorpTiBe. 

"The  sequel  of  history^  I  fear,  will  prove  that  the  extermination 
of  himself  and  of  his  party  was  designed  to  cover  up  the  complicity 
and  treason  of  some  of  the  Mexican  public  men  of  Sonora.  This 
is  only  sunnisp  on  my  part,  colored,  however,  by  some  dark  hints 
that  have  come  ( o  mo  to  that  effect.  It  is  not  easy,  upon  a  diffpront 
hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  Crabb.  He  was  a  man 
of  sense  and  energy,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  haM  ii;one  with 
his  eyes  open  into  the  snare  that  was  set  for  him.  Ho  must  have 
been  betrayed." 

Elsewhere,  Forsyth,  who  was  decidedly  hostile  to  Crabb's 
expedition,  made  this  interesting  oomment, 

"The  expeditionists  have  certainly  chosen  an  unfortunate  time 
for  their  movetrnMits  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
their  relations  with  Mexico.  The  invasion  is  calculated  to  produce 
an  unhappy  influence,  adverse  to  the  efforts  which  I  have  con- 
stantly and  pttseveringly  made  to  eradicate  from  the  Meadcan 
mind  the  deeply-seated  distrust  of  Americans,  and  to  establish  in 
its  stead  a  confidence  in  the  friendly  and  honorable  sentiments  of 
our  government  and  people  towards  them.  My  observation  has 
taught  me  to  believe  that  nothing  but  this  distrust  and  fear  of  our 
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people  has  prevented  the  States  bordering  on  the  United  Static — 
especially  those  iike  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  overrun  by  savages 
and  receiving  no  protection  from  the  Mexican  government — from 
breaking  their  feeble  ties  with  the  central  government,  and  seeking 
io  annexatioii  with  us,  that  aeeurity  for  life  aad  property  of  which 
they  are  now  wholly  destitute.  The  people  of  Menco  have  been 
tau^^t  to  bdieve  from  the  examples  dted  to  them  in  Califotnia 
and  Texasi  that  their  property  titles,  especially  to  land,  would  not 
be  respected  by  their  new  rulers.  I  have  the  opinions  of  the  most 
intelUgent  men  I  meet  here,  that  this  circumstance  alone  has  saved 
to  the  republic  of  Mexioo  the  fidelity  of  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon, 
Chihuahua,  and  Sonora." 

CrablVs  death  marked  the  end  of  expeditions  from  Cal- 
ifornia into  Mexican  territory.  The  coming  of  a  more 
settled  state  of  society  and  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Civil  War 
brought  this  particular  phase  of  the  State's  history  to  a 
close.  Sonora,  *'the  land  of  romance,  the  land  of  tragedy, 
the  dream-land  of  the  filibuster,"  was  destined  to  retain  her 
Mexican  stateliood,  instead  of  adding  another  name  to  the 
long  list  of  those  Mexican  pro\nnees  which  the  United 
States  acquired  in  the  days  wlien  'roaiufest  destiny''  was 
something  more  than  a  popular  phrase. 

The  latest  imd  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  California 
filihust^ring  movements  is, 

Scrog^,  William  0.,  Filibusters  and  fijianciers  (New  York, 
1916.) 

Eatlier  authorities  oonsulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter 
are: 

Wdk,  William  V.,  WaOeer'a  aepeHHm  io  Niearagua,  a  kisUfry 

of  the  Central  Amrn'mn  war  (New  York,  1856.);  and  Walker, 
General  William,  The  toar  in  Nicaragua  (New  York,  1860). 

Both  of  these  volumes  deal  with  Walker's  Sonora  and  Lower 
California  exploits.  The  best  account  of  Crabb''^  expedition 
is  in  House  Mxecuim  DocumenU,  35  cong.  1  seas,  doc  64. 
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THE  naafs  osgadb  of  poutigb 

During  the  decade  immediately  followinji^  the  establish- 
ment of  state  government  in  California,  politics  never  at- 
tained a  very  high  level.  Only  a  hikewarm  interest  was 
taken  in  national  affairs,  except  as  an  action  of  Congress 
or  the  President  promised  to  affect  some  matter  of  local 
concern.  E\  en  in  the  workings  of  their  o'^^ti  state  govem- 
ment,  the  people  showefl  such  little  interest  that  j:»()litical 
control  passed  almost  entirely  out  of  their  keopinc;  into 
the  hands-  of  a  few  skillfull,  (>nerp:etie  men,  wliube  hitter 
ri\  airy  for  control  of  party  machinery  added  an  exciting, 
thou^  unedifying,  element  to  the  otherwise  monotonous 
course  of  local  politics. 

Curiously  enougli,  the  hr^t  California  Legislature  had  met, 
j^erfoiined  its  duties,  and  adjourned  almost  a  year  before 
Cahfomia  became  a  state.  The  capital  had  temporarily  been 
fixed  at  San  Jos6  by  the  constitutional  convention,  and 
here  the  two  houses  met  on  Deceml)er  15,  1849,  with  sixteen 
members  in  the  Senate  and  thirty-six  in  the  Assembly.* 

The  chief  work  of  this  Legislature  consisted!  ui  drafting^ 
a  code  of  laws,  providing  revenue  to  meet  the  government's 
unmediatc  needs,  and  electing  William  Gwin  and  John  C. 
Fr6mont  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  body  also  at- 
tained a  certain  unique  position  in  the  state's  histor\^  as 
the  Legislature  of  a  Thousand  Drinks,"  a  name  which  owed 
its  origin  (so  it  is  said)  to  the  oft  repeat^ed  motion  f^f  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Green,  late  of  Texas,  "to  adjourn  and  take  a 
thousand  drinks." 

The  chief  issues  in  state  politics  after  the  government 

•Elacb  Ir  d-t.ifnr  n  reived  |10  a     every  twenty  mil«i  travelled  tO  and 
diQf  dunofi  the  mmioa,  with  an  al-     from  the  state  capital 
bwam  «  the  eeme  amount  for 
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was  in  actual  operation  included  the  location  of  a  permanent 
capital;  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the  minmg  oountieB 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  agricultural  and  commercial  sec- 
tions on  the  other;  the  grievances  of  the  South  against  the 
North,  especially  in  connection  with  the  levying  of  taxes, 
appointments  to  office,  and  apportionment  of  pubUc  funds; 
the  question  of  state  aid  for  stage  and  immigrant  roads 
across  the  mountains;  the  sale  of  water  front  lots  in  San 
Francisco;  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  law;  and  the  protection 
of  frontier  counties  from  Indian  depredations. 

The  permanent  location  of  the  state  capital  caused  con- 
siderable stir  both  in  the  Legislature  and  among  the  rival 
cities  contesting  for  the  prize.  San  Job6  and  Montmy  were 
the  best  known  of  these;  but  two  as  yet  in  embryo  cities 
also  offered  their  appeal.  One  of  these,  called  by  its  spon- 
sors New  York  on  the  Pacific,  made  up  in  name  what  it 
lacked  in  size;  the  other,  hke  the  ancient  city  of  Nehemiah, 
"was  large  and  great;  but  the  peo^de  were  few  and  the 
houses  not  yet  builded."* 

The  site  of  this  second  prospective  capital  was  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  belonging  to  General 
VaUejo.  The  latter  oSmd  to  donate  156  acres  to  the  state 
for  public  purposes  and  within  two  years  provide  $370,000 
in  cash  for  the  erection  of  buildingia^  if  the  capitsl  should  be 
located  on  the  proposed  grant.  A  popular  election  authorized 
the  change  from  San  Jo86  toValleio,  as  the  new  site  wascaUed^ 
and  after  a  good  deal  €i  wrans^ing  and  some  further  offers 
from  Vallejo,  the  Legislature  accepted  the  General's  proposal. 

When  liie  L^jislature  came  together  in  January,  1852, 
however,  some  six  months  after  VaUejo  had  agreed  to  pro* 
vide  proper  accommodations  for  its  sessions  and  living  quar- 
ters for  its  members,  they  found  none  of  these  things  done. 
Nor  was  VaUejo  able  to  live  up  to  the  other  obligations  he  had 
undertaken.  So  the  state  government,  after  much  confusion, 
departed  bag  and  baggage  from  the  Oarquinez  metropolis  to 
Sacramento.  It  was  not  until  1854,  however,  that  this  dty 
was  made  the  permanent  capital. 

« Suggested  by  WiOiam  T.  Foster  in  tb«  AUaiUie  MoiUhfy,  July,  im 
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When  it  became  known  that  the  government  proposed 
to  move  to  Sacramento  the  people  of  that  city  chartered  a 
river  steamer,  the  Empire^  to  convey  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  new  scene  of  their  labors.  The  departure 
from  VaUejo  was  thusdescribed  by  a  humorous  and  disraBpeet- 
ful  oorreepondent  <tf  one  of  the  contemporary  newspapers: 

"Bi  i^^Iit  and  early  thm  fore  the  next  day  the  whole  town  was  in 
oominotion.  Carpets  were  torn  up  from  the  floor,  stoves  and  the 
long  stove  pipes  came  down  on  the  run,  the  china  chairs  were 
tumbled  in  a  heap  out  of  the  State  House  and  carried  in  homogenc> 
OU8  masBCB  on  men's  heads  down  to  tlie  wharf.  The  bar^Eeepcrs, 
finding  their  oocupataon  was  gone,  decided  to  stick  by  the  Legisla^ 
ture  as  their  only  safeguard,  and  decanters  and  tumblers,  bars  and 
bar  fixtures,  stoughton  bitters,  silver  twirlers  and  champagne 
baskets  went  pell  mell  into  confusion  and  down  aboard  the  boat, 
mixed  in  with  legislators,  judges  and  private  gentlemen  who 
merely  eRme  m  to  see  what  the  two  houses  were  doing!  The 
barber  \)\n,  his  razor,  hLs  indiscriminate  hair  brush,  and  his  supply 
of  one  towel  into  his  pocket,  shouldered  his  chair,  and  marched 
down  to  tlie  Empire  also.  Here  and  there  only  was  a  long  face 
maikiiig  suiiie  spectator  who  was  gazifig  bewildered  in  the  turmoil, 
and  saying  to  himself,  'Fallen  is  Vallejo — VaUejo  the  magnificent.' 
While  in  the  midst  <tf  the  confusioiL  tiie  shrill  notes  d  Ifts  washer^ 
woman  were  heard,  who  was  hurling  elegant  epithets  against 
everything  in  general,  the  gay  deoeiveis  of  the  Legislatare  in  par- 
ticular, and  now  and  then  interlarding  her  remarloB  with  moral 
reflections  touching  unpaid  bills,  etc" 

The  rivalry  between  the  mining  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  was  a  far  more  serious  affair  than  the 
question  of  the  location  of  the  capital.  The  friction,  indeed, 
which  arose  out  of  this  conflict  of  interests,  espedally  that 
created  by  the  question  of  taxation,  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  frequent  efforts  at  state  division  atten^ted  during 
this  period.  For  while  San  Francisco  and  other  non-mining 
sections  in  the  North  had  in  some  degree  the  same  grievances 
as  the  South,  yet  the  latter  suffered  far  more  keenly  from 
the  unjust  burdens  of  taution  and  the  uneqtial  distribution 
of  state  favoie. 
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Even  as  early  as  the  constitutional  convention  a  group 
of  southern  delegates  had  favored  state  division  and  sought 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  for  the  counties 
they  represented.  In  doing  this  they  were  actuated  largely 
by  the  fear  that  the  South,  with  its  relatively  scant  popula- 
tion and  its  large  land  holdings,  would  be  compelled,  if  united 
with  the  North,  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
state's  financial  burden,  while  having  but  little  voice  in  its 
government  or  share  in  its  political  rewards.  This  fear, 
fed  also  in  some  degree  by  the  traditional  antipathy  of 
South  to  North  inherited  from  the  old  days  of  MexLcan 
oontiol,  found  ample  justification  as  the  state  govenuneat 
got  under  way. 

In  Governor  McDougal's  annual  message  of  Januaiy  7, 
1852,  he  pointed  out  that  taxation  throughout  the  state  was 
In  no  sense  proportionate  either  to  population,  or  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature.  The  six  southern  counties, 
with  a  population  of  approximately  6,000,  annually  paid  to 
the  state  $42,000  in  taxes  on  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty; the  twelvo  rounties  chiefly  devoted  to  mining,  which 
represented  120,000  persons,  escaped  with  only  $21 ,000.  In 
poll  taxes  the  southern  counties  contributed  nearly  $4,000  to 
the  stato  treasury:  the  mining coimties,  though  assessed  over 
$50,000  under  this  form  of  tax,  actually  paid  only  $3,500.  Yet 
the  southern  counties,  which,  combined,  paid  twice  the  taxes 
of  the  mining  sections,  had  only  twelve  representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  while  the  mountain  counties  sent  forty-four. 

Figures  of  a  similar  nature  were  compilcHl  from  time  to 
time  by  southern  newspapers  for  the  benefit  of  their  already 
disgruntled  constituents,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  mani- 
fest  injustice  of  the  tax  and  representative  i4>portionmaits. 

*'The  overwhcliriuig  influence  of  the  North  in  the  legislature  is 
seen  in  every  act  which  has  been  passed  within  two  years,"  said 
one  Lo3  Angeles  newspaper  in  1851.  "The  northern  ooiinties  are 
engaged  almost  entirely  in  mining  and  contain  veiy  little  land 
liable  to  taxation.  As  a  consequence  the  burdens  of  taxation  faU 
principally  upon  the  South— burdens  which  our  people  are  pooriy 
able  to  bear." 
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Another  southern  paper  duciaxed  that  the  injustice 

"  woriced  by  this  unequal  apportionment  wiU  account  for  tlie  almost 
unanimous  feelixig  of  the  southern  people  in  favor  of  a  separation 
from  the  north,  and  the  establislunent  of  a  territorial  govern* 
rnent" 

Again  the  Star  sarcaetically  remarked  that  the  Legislature 
at  Sacramento  gave  never  a  thought  to  the  insignificant 
''Cow  Counties  "  of  the  South  until  it  became  neoessaiy 
to  nose  additional  revenue  for  state  purposes. 

Nor  was  the  diaeatisfaction  confined  to  the  question  of 
taxation  and  representation  alone.  The  non-mining  see^ 
tions,  North  as  well  as  South,  were  \mited  in  the  feeling 
that  the  mining  population,  and  their  representatives  at 
the  capital,  were  ignoirant  of  the  state's  needs  and  lacked 
interest  in  its  welfare. 

"They  make  laws  for  their  own  government,"  said  the  Daily 

Alta  In  speaking  of  the  miners,  "and  in  all  things  live,  move,  and 
almost  think  separately  and  apart,  as  though  no  bond  of  connec- 
tion or  sympathy  existed  l)et  weeii  tlieir  interests  and  those  of  the 
commercial  cities  and  other  sources  of  wealth  of  our  infant  state/' 

But  while  the  non-mining  counties  in  the  Noi  th  felt  in 
some  degree  the  injustice  of  these  matters,  they  at  least 
were  able  to  secure  sufllc  ient  benefits  from  the  state,  in  the 
form  of  appropriations,  special  legislation,  and  appoint- 
ments t/>  public  office,  to  offset  wliatever  inequalities  they 
coMii)hunecl  of.  And  as  time  went  on,  their  growth  in  popu- 
latioTi  enabled  them  also  to  obtain  a  fair  degree  of  equality 
of  representation  with  the  mining  coimties. 

The  South,  however,  found  no  such  compensation  for  its 
grievances,  and  for  at  least  a  decade  continued  the  agitation 
for  a  (Ji\'ision  of  the  state.  Tn  1851  this  niovement  reached 
{such  serious  proportions  that  a  "Convention  to  Divide  the 
State  of  California,"  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles 
on  November  10.  The  call  to  this  convention  thus  summed 
up  the  view-point  of  the  South: 
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"Whatever  of  good  the  experiment  of  a  State  government  may 
have  otherwise  led  to  in  California,  for  us  of  the  Southern  CJounties 
it  has  proved  only  a  splendid  failiire«  Hm  bitter  Mts  of  it  no 
oounly  has  tasted  more  keenly  than  Los  Angeles.  With  aU  her 
immenBe  and  varied  natural  resouroee,  her  political,  social  and 
pecuniary  condition  at  this  moment  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme — 
her  industiy  paralyzed  under  the  insupportable  burden  of  taxa- 
tion; her  port  almost  forsaken  by  commerce;  her  surplus  products 
of  no  value  on  account  of  the  enormous  price  of  freights;  her  o;»pital 
flying  to  other  climes;  a  sense  of  utter  insecurity  of  property  per- 
vading all  classes;  and  everything  tending  to  increase  and  fasten 
upon  her,  in  the  gui<^e  of  legislation,  a  state  of  actual  oppression. 
.  .  .  A  prey  to  incessant  Indian  depredations  from  without, 
and  destitute  of  internal  protection  for  our  lives  and  property 
under  laws  as  applicable  to  our  wants  and  the  character  <tf  the 
population,  and  withal  a  continued  ruinous  taaiation  impending 
over  us,  our  future  is  gloomy  indeed,  as  a  community,  if  we  shall 
Isil  in  this  appeal  to  our  brethren  of  the  North  for  the  only  redress 
consonant  with  our  mutual  interests — ^a  Separation^  friendly  and 
peaceful  but  still  complete,  leaving  the  North  and  South  to  fulfill 
their  giand  destinies  under  eystems  of  laws  suited  to  each.  .  .  " 

The  siguerd  of  this  document  were  Agustin  Olivera.  Pio  Pico, 
Benjaniin  Hayes,  J.  Lancaster  Brent,  Lewis  Granger,  John  0. 
"WTieeier,  Jos^.  Antonio  Carrillo. 

Though  tlie  movement  of  1851  accomplished  no  practical 
end,  the  southern  counties  continued  in  a  desultory  fashion 
to  talk  of  state  division  until  1859.  The  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Sacramento  to  check  the  lawlessn^  and  crime 
everywhere  so  prevalent  in  the  state,  or  to  provide  any 
adequate  defense  for  the  exposed  communities  of  the  South 
against  Indian  frays,  added  to  the  irritation  and  discontent 
engendered  by  other  grievances.  Some  southern  residents 
ma>  also  have  cherisluxi  the  faint  hope  of  establishing  a 
pro-slave  territoiy  if  the  state  should  be  divnded,  but  the 
force  of  this  Tiioti\  e  was  of  minor  signiiicauce,  if,  indeed,  it 
ever  had  any  real  existence. 

By  1859  conditions  seemed  favorable  for  the  South  to 
accomplish  its  lonc^  cherished  purpose.  A  bill  proposing 
state  division  was  presented  by  Andres  Pico  in  the  LegisUp 
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ture,  and  on  April  18th  that  hcydy  f^ave  its  consent  to  the 
formation  of  a  separat-e  government  for  the  five  counties  of 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
San  Bernardino,  and  a  part  of  Buena  Vista.'  These  were 
to  be  erected  into  a  territory  called  the  Territory  of  the 
Colorado,  or  by  some  other  name  the  citizens  might  select. 
But  in  order  to  become  effective,  it  was  necessarv^  for  the 
proposed  meiisure  to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  counties 
affected,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  Congress.  As  the  last 
requirement  had  not  been  met  before  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  the  measure  died  abominp^.* 

Ehiring  this  decade,  unfortunately  for  the  later  history  of 
the  state,  pohtical  morality  was  so  lax  and  legislative  stand- 
ards so  low,  that  inefficiency  and  corruption  became  a  sort 
of  traditional  heritage  of  the  California  Legislature  for  many 
years  to  come.  Hie  details  of  individual  cases  of  graft  and 
dishonesty  of  seventy  years  standing  are  of  no  great  signifi- 
cance today  [  but  this  early  surr^der  of  the  state  to  those 
who  souj^t  only  personal  profit  or  advantage  from  pohtical 
control,  set  an  unfortimate  precedent  whose  consequences 
later  decades  had  difficulty  in  esci^ing. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  were  outspoken  ctou^  in  thdr 
criticisms  of  the  govetnment  during  these  years,  but  httle 
good  seems  to  have  come  from  such  attacks.  The  Le^sla- 
ture  of  1851,  to  cite  a  random  example,  was  spoken  of  by 
cue  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  as  ''an  infamous,  ignorant, 
drunken,  rowdy,  perjured  and  traitorous  body  of  men«" 
The  Dcdly  AUa  Ccdifomianj  organ  of  the  Independents, 
rejoiced  that  the  Le^Iature  of  1852  would  rectify  the  evil 
done  by  its  predeceescNni  and 

''rescue  the  state  from  the  labyrinth  of  imbeoiUty,  vagueness, 
and  iniquity  into  whidi  it  has  strayed  with  scarcely  a  due  by 
which  to  retrace  its  erring  steps,  or  Ufe  and  strength  enoui^  to 
vindicate  its  honor  and  punish  those  who  have  shamelessly  abused 
its  oonfidence." 


*  Otbt  r  measures  for  statp  rHvi»ion  sary  to  duouflB  the^fliibjeot  ai  giMter 
were  also  propoeed  between  1850  length. 


*  Proposed  but  not  mreated. 
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Before  many  dajya,  however,  according  to  the  same  wnter, 
the  new  body  gave  ummstakeable  evideDoe  of  following  the 
''old  system  of  oombmatioiiB»  anangemente^  pledgee,  prom- 
ises, log-rolling,  schenimg  and  swapping  of  votee,"  whkh 
had  charaeteriBed  its  predeoessor.  These  charges  were 
doubtless  exaggerated.  But  trustworthy  records,  not  only 
of  these  two  sessions,  but  of  nearly  all  other  meetings  of  the 
Leginlature  during  the  decade,  testify  to  the  low  political 
standards  of  the  time. 

Federal  issues  figured  but  little  in  the  state's  politics, 
though  parties  were  organized  along  national  linc^  and  voters 
nomioaUy  cast  their  ballots  as  IVhigB,  Know  Nothings,  or 
Democrats,  depending  chiefly  upon  their  previous  party 
affiliations  east  of  the  mountains.  There  was  also  a  small 
group  of  Independents,  who  oocasionaUy  held  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  regular  parties;  but  while  this  groi^ 
could  sometimes  determine  the  choice  of  rival  candidates, 
it  was  rarely  of  suffident  importance  or  well  enou^  organ- 
ised to  fill  state  or  national  offices  with  its  own  men. 

The  regular  parties  were  under  a  machine  control  that 
leoogmsed  no  shadow  of  popular  responsibility.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party,  eepedally,  which  dominated  the  state  during 
all  but  a  year  or  two  of  the  decade^  when  the  Know  Nothings 
held  a  brief  supremacy,  was  led  by  a  group  of  shrewd  dicta- 
tors who  regarded  the  state  aa  a  sort  of  private  preserve  for 
their  own  political  advantage.  The  struggle  for  suprenuM^ 
among  these  sell  constituted  leaders  furnished  the  diief 
element  of  excitement  in  state  politics  until  the  Civil  War, 
and  culminated  in  the  bitter  feud  between  Broderick  and 
Gwin  which  disrupted  the  Democratic  party  and  prepared 
the  way  for  B^blican  controL 

'Vmham  M.  Gwin  was  a  Tennessean  by  birth,  a  physician 
by  education,  and  a  pditician  by  mstinct  and  deliberate 
choice.  Wa  early  career  had  been  determined  veiy  largdy 
by  his  dose  association  with  Andrew  Jackson,  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  faulte,  seldom  neglected  to  advance 
the  political  interesto  of  personal  friends.  Gwin,  aooord]ng|y» 
had  acquired  a  certain  reputetion  in  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
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gippi  before  the  close  of  the  Polk  administration.  But  when 
the  gold  rush  started,  he  set  out  for  California,  resolved  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  politico  in  the  new  state  and  secure 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Gwin's  ambitions  were  quickly  realized,  for  in  the  first 
legislative  session  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  in 
the  framing  of  which  he  had  played  a  prominent  part,  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years.  As  the  most  conspicuous  of  CaUfomia's  representa- 
tives at  Washington,  Gwin  served  his  state  with  more  than 
ordinary  success  and  at  home  built  up  a  constituency  that 
seemed  to  render  his  position  permanently  secure.  His 
supremacy,  however,  did  not  go  long  unchallenged.  David 
C.  Broderick  of  New  York,  son  of  an  Irish  stone  mason,  to 
which  trade  he  himself  had  been  apprenticed  as  a  boy^ 
reached  California  shortly  before  Gwin's  election  to  the 
Senate  and  began  at  osoe  to  organiase  a  rival  political  ma- 
chine. 

Broderick,  like  Gwin,  came  to  California  with  the  purpose 
of  realizing  certain  definite  political  ambitions.  Like  Gwin, 
too,  he  was  already  trained  in  practical  politics  before  he 
reached  the  Pacific;  but  his  education  along  this  line  had  been 
very  different  from  that  of  his  southern  opponent.  For  while 
Gwin  represented  the  traditions  and  practices  ol  the  Demo- 
eiatB  of  the  southwest,  Broderick  had  learned  his  art  in  the 
shrewdest  of  all  political  schools— ithe  TaminaDy  or- 
ganisatioii  of  New  York.  To  the  training  thus  acquired 
he  added  a  native  aptitude  for  controlling  men,  an 
aggressive  detennination,  and  a  contemptuous  disregard  for 
the  methods  and  traditions  of  the  old^  school  of  politics. 

In  the  rivalry  between  these  two  men — the  bitterest  and 
most  intense  in  the  history  of  the  state — Gwin  found  his 
chief  support  among  the  soathem  and  western  Democrats 
in  California.  His  followers  were  conunonly  dubbed  the 
Ghivahy  Wing,  or  more  popularly,  the  '^Chivs/'  and  were 
supposed  to  hold  aristocratic  ideals  of  government  as  opposed 
to  the  more  democratic  conceptions  of  Broderick 's  suppor- 
imp  most  of  wlM>m  were  men  of  northern  extraction.  Gwin 's 
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followers  were  also  charged  with  pro-slavery  views.  And  as 
Gwin  himself  has  frequently  been  styled  the  arch-champion 
of  the  slave-holdinp  interests  in  California,  the  Gwin- 
Broderick  fight  is  often  explained  as  a  contest  between  the 
pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  forces  of  the  state.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  issue  was  not  so  much  one  of  prinoiple  as 
of  personal  ambition;  and  neither  G win's  attitude  on  the 
negro  question^  nor  Brodedck's^  much  afitected  it  either 
way. 

Gwin's  chief  advantage,  aside  from  liis  reputation  and 
established  leadership  in  state  affairs,  lay  in  his  monopoly 
of  federal  patronao^e  and  Ins  control,  because  of  this,  of  a  very 
effect  i\'e  political  nmchiiie  in  win  eh  federal  office  holders 
placed  an  important  p^irt.  Brocieriek,  on  the  contrary, 
thoujj^li  almost  shut  oiT  from  this  source  of  influence,  suc- 
ceeded in  Ijiiilding  up  a  po\verful  following,  both  through 
the  organization  of  municipal  politics  in  San  Fraiiciseo  and 
Sacramento,  an(]  by  the  adroit  use  of  state  patronage  and 
the  manipulation  of  nominating  oouventions  for  state 
offices. 

One  of  the  most  notable  eneoimters  in  the  stniggle  for 
supremacy  between  these  two  men  came  in  the  liCgislature 
of  1854.  Nonnally,  the  election  of  Uniteil  States  Senator 
was  not  due  until  the  session  of  1855;  but  Broderick,  think- 
ing lie  controlled  the  situation,  sought  to  force  the  I-iCgisla- 
ture  then  in  session  to  proceed  with  the  election.  This  plan 
almost  succeeded;  but  after  a  bitter,  and  at  tunes  an  appar- 
ently losing  fight,  the  Gwin  faction  finally  defeated  the 
maneuver  and  deferred  the  election  until  its  regular  time. 
In  the  contest,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  both  sides  resorted 
to  every  means,  legal  and  illegal,  at  their  command;  and  the 
money  spent  to  influence  the  legislative  vote  ran  far  ahead 
of  anything  the  state  had  ever  known  before. 

The  bitterness  engendered  by  this  fight  naturally  led  to 
a  widening  of  the  breach  in  the  Demoinratic  party.  The 
next  state  convention,  which  met  in  Sacramento,  broke  up 
in  confusion;  and  for  a  time,  since  most  of  the  delegates 
were  aimed,  it  looked  as  thou^  a  pitched  battle  would 
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oeitaiDlyiesiilt.  The  next  day  the  two  faetunis  held  separate 
conventions  and  eaeh  put  its  own  ticket  into  the  field,  thas 
apparently  aaBuring  success  for  the  Whig  party  in  the  fall 
elections.  The  latter  party,  however,  was  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  its  opportunity;  and  the  deetion  returns 
gave  the  Gwin  candidates  a  decided  majority  in  the 
Legislature. 

But  Broderick  was  by  no  means  put  out  of  California 
politics  by  tiiis  defeat.  With  a  persistency  and  shrewdness 
sddom  equalled,  he  continued  his  struggle  for  the  state's 
mastery;  and  after  throwing  the  Legislature  of  1855  into  a 
deadlock  over  the  senatorial  election,  succeeded  in  reestab- 
lishing his  control  over  much  of  the  party  machinery  through- 
out the  state.  The  continued  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Democrats  was  largely  responsible,  however,  for  the  victory 
of  the  Know  Nothing  party  in  the  election  of  1856.  But 
this  victf)iy  left  Broderick  in  a  much  stronger  position  when 
the  triumph  of  the  Know  Nothings  came  to  an  end  in  the 
following  year. 

In  the  le^slative  session  of  1857  the  senatorial  election 
was  again  the  absoibuig  issue.  In  thi-^  contest  Broderick 
proved  strong  enough  not  only  to  secure  his  own  election, 
but  in  some  degree  to  dictate  to  the  T.eprislature  thp  choice 
nf  his  colleague.  For  Bro<lerick's  miqnc^tioned  aiith(jrity 
forced  Gwin  into  a  compromise  with  his  former  rival  that 
might  well  be  called  the  '^Bargain  and  Corruption  episode 
of  CaUfomia  politics. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  which  was  arranged 
in  a  secret  interview  between  Gwin  and  Broderick  per- 
sonally, the  latter  undertook  to  secure  for  Gwin  the  election 
to  the  United  States  Senate;  and  Gwin,  on  his  part,  pledged 
himself  to  turn  over  to  Broderick  his  monopoly  of  federal 
patronage  in  the  state.  In  previous  years  this  had  been 
Gwin's  chief  political  asset  and  a  prise  greatly  sought  after 
by  his  rival 

The  first  provision  of  the  compromise  was  successfully 
carried  out*  Despite  universal  astonishment,  much  chagrin, 
and  vigorous  denunciataon  of  tiie  '^Bargam,''  Gwin  aoc^ted 
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the  senatorial  election  from  I^roderick's  hai\ds,  and  even 
went  so  far  us  to  publisli  in  tlio  newspapei's  a  formal  reminci- 
ation  of  any  part  of  the  federal  patronage.  The  question 
of  appointments  to  federal  office  in  California,  however,  was 
not  thus  easily  disposed  of,  for  President  Buchanan  did 
not  take  kindly  to  Broderick  or  his  recommendations,  and 
hiied  various  important  positions  in  California  with  men  to 
whom  the  new  tSenator  from  the  coast  was  opposed. 

Coupled  with  this  issue  of  the  federal  patronage,  was 
Broderick's  opposition  to  Buchanan's  course  in  the  heated 
controversy  over  the  slavery  issue  in  Kansas.  Broderick 
vigorously  opposed  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  to  which 
•  Buchanan  had  definitely  conunitted  himself,  so  that  the 
breach  between  the  Prendent  and  Broderick  was  still  further 
widened.  As  an  upshot  of  the  situation,  Broderick  returned 
to  California  in  1859,  out  of  favor  with  the  administration 
and  unable  to  reward  his  followers  with  the  federal  appoint- 
meiits  to  which  they  so  confidently  looked  forward. 

Gwin's  return  to  the  state  a  few  months  later  was  the 
signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  feud,  to  which  the  ''Bargain" 
of  uDsavoiy  T^ut&tion  was  supposed  to  have  made  an  end. 
The  quarrel  was  pursued  on  either  side  with  bitter  vindictive- 
Hess.  Each  man  besmirched  his  own  reputation  in  order  to 
Injure  that  of  his  opponent.  But  public  ofanion,  strangely 
callous  to  these  open  confessions  of  corruption,  failed  to 
drive  dther  of  the  guilty  Senators  out  of  poUtica. 

It  was  not  long,  howevor,  before  Broderick's  career  came 
to  a  tragic  close.  As  a  result  of  certain  charges  made  by 
Broderick  against  Judge  David  S.  Teny  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  (one  of  Gwin's  stanche^t  supporters),  the  latter 
resigned  his  position  and  challenged  Broderick  to  a  duel. 
The  challenge  wa.s  accepted,  and  the  two  men  met  on  the 
morning  of  September  13,  1859,  in  a  little  valley  in  the 
hills  of  Marin  County  not  far  from  San  Francisco.  The 
weapons  chosen  were  duelling  pistols  and  the  distance  thirty 
paces. 

Both  men  woe  known  to  be  excellent  shots.  Broderick 
had  participated  in  at  least  two  similar  encounters  in  earlier 
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stages  of  his  «areer;  but  at  this  time  his  health  was  under- 
mined and  his  nerv^es  badly  upset  by  the  long  continued 
strain  of  the  campaign  through  which  he  had  just  passed. 
Consequently  he  was  severely  handicapped  in  the  duel,  and 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  Terry's  well  directed  aim.  Broderick's 
own  shot,  though  fired  first,  entered  the  ground  barely  nine 
feet  from  where  he  stoo^l. 

The  death  of  Broilerick,  in  some  respects  like  that  of 
Hamilton  at  the  hands  of  Riirr,  aroused  pubUc  opinion  as 
the  mim  himself  had  never  succeeded  in  doing  while  alive. 
Thougii  Terry  escaped  any  legal  consequences  of  his  act, 
his  name  has  not  escaped  the  infamy,  which  justly  or  un- 
justly, it  iri(uri(\l  because  of  Brotierick's  death.  More 
import ;int  still,  at  least  from  the  political  standpoint,  the 
death  of  Broderick  reacted  disastrously  upon  Gwin. 

The  breach  between  the  two  wings  of -the  Democratic 
party  was  now  too  wide  for  any  possible  reoonciliation. 
And  as  Broderick's  followers  had  all  along  opposed  Buchan- 
an's policy  in  Kansas,  most  of  them  joined  with  the  newly 
formed  Republican  organization  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  long  continued  Democratic  domination  of  the 
state.  This  occurred  in  the  election  of  1860.  In  Califomia, 
as  in  other  states,  the  campaign  of  that  year  was  complicated 
by  the  confused  condition  of  federal  politics.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  divided  between  the  Dou^as  and  Breckenridge 
factions,  with  many  of  its  foiiner  adherents  abo  voting  for 
Lincoln  or  Bell,  could  not  stand  against  the  growing  power 
of  the  Republicans^  and  the  four  electoral  votes  of  the  state 
went  for  Lincoln. 

With  tiie  approach  of  the  CKvU  War,  a  critical  situation 
arose  in  California.  Hie  isolated  posilion  of  the  statCi  and 
the  lack  of  close  political  or  economic  ties  to  bbd  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  created  a  feeling  of  indifference  among 
most  of  the  northern  sympathizers  regarding  the  outcome  of 
the  great  contest  in  which  the  national  government  was 
involved.  A  numerous  foreign  element  in  the  population 
further  accentuated  this  attitude  of  aloofness.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  wa^s  a  iaige  and  iniiueutial  body  of  citizens  of 
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southern  birth  and  ejympathies  that  actively  worked  to 
bring  about  the  secession  of  California  from  the  Unicm. 

It  was  not  especsted,  nor  even  desired  by  this  party,  how- 
ever, that  the  state  should  fonnally  join  the  Richmond 
Confederacy;  but  th^  hoped,  by  reviving  the  old  plan  of  a 
Faeific  Republic,  to  weaken  the  North  through  the  with- 
drawal  of  Ckiiloniia's  important  financial  and  moral  support. 
The  southern  ssympathiseis  also  looked  to  see  the  new  re- 
public serve  as  a  source  of  8uiq;>li6s  for  the  Confederacy, 
and  it  was  expected  that  privateenmen  would  outfit  along 
ihe  coast  for  attacks  upon  Union  merchantmen.  More 
important  stilli  the  plan  promised  to  divert  the  badly  needed 
olver  and  gold  bultion  of  the  Cafifonua  and  Nevada  mines 
to  the  sou&em  states. 

The  plans  of  the  Confedmte  supporters  were  not  defeated 
without  the  most  vigorous  efforts  by  a  few  of  the  state's 
loyal  dtisens.  Theunionof  manyof  tiieDou^asDeniocratB 
with  the  Republicans  broke  the  political  power  of  the 
Chivalry  or  Gwin  faction»  and  so  took  most  of  the  state 
offices  out  of  the  hands  of  the  southern  sympa^isers. 
The  fealty  of  the  federal  troops  statkmed  in  Qdif omia  was 
also  assured  when  Flresident  Lincoln  superseded  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  then  in  command  of  the  Pacific  Division 
of  the  United  States  Army,  by  General  Edwin  V.  Sumner. 

But  the  real  burden  of  keeping  the  state  true  to  the  gov- 
ernment fell  upon  a  relatively  few  Union  men,  whose  intense 
earnestness  and  loyalty  were  largely  instrumental  in  arousing 
public  opinion  against  the  secession  movement.  San  Fran- 
dsoo  was  the  headquarters  of  this  Union  group.  Here  great 
mass  meetings  were  hdd  and  a  secret  organization  formed^ 
known  as  the  ''Home  Guard/'  to  prevait  secession.  Thomas 
S^uaiKiii&  apostle  of  the  Union  cause,  toured  the  state  in  a 
remarkably  effective  campaign  to  arouse  the  q;»irit  of  loyalty. 
The  state  Legislature  pledged  its  support  to  the  linooln  gov- 
ernment. Thousands  of  volunteers  enlisted  in  the  state 
militia  for  home  defense.  Mon^  was  freely  raised  by  publie 
and  private  subscription  to  meet  the  state's  war-time  dbfi* 
gations.   Move  than  a  million  dollars  were  voluntarily 
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contributed  to  the  work  of  the  Sanitary-  Commission.  Fi- 
nally, some  15,000  men  were  enrolled  from  the  state  in 
various  branches  of  the  Union  aimy. 

Despite  such  efforts,  however,  Uie  northern  sapporters.  * 
could  not  wholly  undo  the  work  of  their  oi^nents.  Many 
SouthenieFs,  among  whom  the  moBt<oonspiououB.KaB.Albprt 
Sidney  Johimton,  made  thdr  way  back  to  the  theater  of  war 
to  join  the  armies  of  the  Confedenu^.  Senator  Gwm,  who 
bad  come  to  CalifomJa  shortly  after  linoohi's  inauguration, 
proffered  his  servioes  to  the  Richmond  govenmient  and 
sailed  fof  Havana  by  way  of  Panama.  Altar  numerous 
adventures  and  some  months  of  confinement  in  a  Umon 
prison,  he  finally  reached  MissiBsippi.  Afterwards  he 
represented  the  Davis  administratbn  at  the  French  Court 

More  Hksai  one  vessd,  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  Mexican 
or  South  American  ports,  slipped  away  from  California 
waters  to  prey  upon  Union  commerce  in  the  Pacific.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  state,  notably  at  Visalia  and  other 
cities  of  the  San  Joaquin,  at  Sonoma,  and  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  the  secessionist  feeling  was  far  stionger  than  Union 
sympathy.  In  certain  of  these  communities  the  newspapei-s 
boldly  championed  the  southern  cause,  Confederate  flags  were 
everywhere  in  evidence,  and  miUtary  companies  were  organ- 
ized to  offset  the  efforts  of  Union  sympathizei-s. 

Guerrilla  bands,  operating  under  the  guise  of  southern 
irregulars,  likewise  interfered  somewhat  with  the  shipment 
of  bullion  through  the  mountains,  and  caused  some  loss  of 
property  to  northern  supporters.  The  \\'hole  air,  indeed, 
during  the  four  yea,rs  of  war,  was  full  of  the  plots  of  southern 
adherents  to  overthrow  or  injure  Union  influence.  Many  of 
these  were  too  fantastic  ever  to  succeed;  but  the  isolation 
of  the  state  and  the  indifference  of  the  public  mind  made  the 
situation  one  of  real  danger,  even  as  late  as  1864. 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  seccession  and  the  change  from 
Democratic  to  Republican  control,  the  politics  of  California 
during  the  Civil  War  period  showed  no  material  change. 
Some  measurea  of  local  significance  were  passed  by  the 
Legislature;  and  various  laws  which  profoundly  affected 
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the  state  were  enacted  by  CongresB.  IVom  the  stand^KHnt 
ci  public  morality,  however,  the  government  of  California 
underwent  but  little  change  from  the  low  levd  to  which  it 
had  fallen  during  the  early  fifties.  Professional  politics 
and  public  indifference  still  prevented  any  radical  departure 
from  the  accepted  poHoy  of  turning  a  public  trust  to  private 
gain. 


1 
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THE  OVKKi^AND  MAIL  AND  TUfci  PONY  liXPRESS 

BavoBB  the  buildup  of  laalroads^  one  of  the  mast  serious 
problems  Calif oniia  had  to  face,  from  a  sodai  and  political, 
as  well  as  an  economic  standpoint,  was  the  development 
of  some  means  of  carrying  on  local  and  tianscontinental 
commmiication.  To  supply  this  pressing  need  for  trans- 
portation facilities,  measures  of  various  Unds  were  under* 
taken  by  unofficial  bodies  as  well  as  under  state  and  national 
direction. 

Road  buildmg  was  naturally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
tial  means  of  solving  the  difficulty,  and  was  undwtaken 
both  at  private  and  public  expense.  In  September,  1854, 
for  instance,  the  pec^le  of  Los  Angeles  rabed  $6,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  between  their  city  and 
Fort  Tejon.  The  work  was  completed  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  In  1855  the  state  Legislature  appropriated  1100,- 
000  for  a  road  through  Johnston's  cutnoiT  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  $7,000  for  a  road  from  San  Diego  to 
the  Ck>lorado  River,  and  $20,000  for  the  old  Mormon  road 
from  San  Pedro  through  the  Cajon  Pass  to  Salt  Lake  City.' 

^th  the  increase  of  population  and  the  building  of 
roads,  transportation  companies  sprang  up  like  mush- 
rooms to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  more  adequate 
service.  Nearly  all  of  these  companies  carried  freight, 
passengers,  express  or  mail,  as  the  opportunity  arose. 
Many  of  them  grew  into  large  and  flourishing  organizations, 
and  played  a  very  vital  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  state. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  list  any  considerable  number 
of  these  lines,  but  a  few  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustration. 

1  About  the  same  time  the  federal     of  the  overland  mail  services  to  the 
gofvcniment  set  Mide  $50,000  for  the    atato  wh  inauguratod. 
Mmemd.  OverHooeoiifaeearlieBfe 
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In  1854,  for  example,  the  Adams  Express  Company  began 
a  monthly  express  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt 
T.ake  City,  by  way  of  Los  Angela.  From  the  last  named 
city,  according  to  the  company's  advertisements,  the  route 
included  the  following  settlements — ^El  Monte,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cold  Creek,  Johnston's  Springs,  Parowan,  Ked 
Creek,  Fillmore  City,  Nepthi  City,  Summit  Creek,  Payson's, 
Provo  City,  and  American  Fork.  The  following  year  the 
California  Stage  (  on^pany  added  a  line  of  stages  to  this 
route;  and  of  more  importance  still,  a  very  considerable 
freight  business  sprang  up  between  the  two  cities. 

This  service  was  all  the  more  important  because  heavy 
winter  snows  ordinarily  shut  off  communication  between 
Salt  Lake  and  St.  Louis  on  the  east,  and  San  Francisco  on 
the  west,  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  lca\'ing  the  Los 
Angeles-Salt  Lake  road  the  only  means  of  outside  com- 
munication for  the  Mormon  settlements.  jVs  a  result  of 
this  natural  monopoly,'"  the  Los  Angeles  merchants  prof- 
ited gi'eatly  from  the  Salt  Lake  trade,  and  built  up  a  large 
trade  between  the  two  cities.  An  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  business  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  suigle 
firm  of  Alexander  and  Banning  frequently  sent  out  a  train 
with  as  many  as  fifteen  ten-mule  tciims,  transporting  mer- 
chandise valued  at  $30,000  or  S40,0U0.  Freight  charges 
over  the  route  ranged  from  18  to  25  cents  a  pound. 

While  these  local,  or  semi-local  lines  were  a  material 
benefit  to  the  communities  they  served,  the  most  vital 
interest  of  California  lay  in  the  development  of  transcon- 
tinental means  of  communicatiom  In  the  matter  of  mail 
service,  for  instance,  for  nearly  ten  years  after  the  dis- 
cover}' of  gold  (with  the  few  exceptions  to  be  noted  else- 
wliere),  the  people  of  tlie  state  were  compelled  to  rely  wholly 
upon  the  Pacitic  Mail  Steamship  Company.  Although  this 
company  drew  an  annual  subsidy  of  S700,000  for  carrying 
a  montlily  mail  between  Nev,-  York  and  San  Francisco, 
it  perfonncd  its  functions  in 'a  most  abominable  manner,  if 
the  hterature  of  the  time  is  at  all  to  be  relied  upon. 

Even  when  the  service  was  made  semi-monthiy  in  1851, 
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the  southern  part  of  the  state  stiU  suffmd 
delays  m  leodving  its  eastern  mail.  Letters  f lom  New  Yoik 
were  sometimes  seven  or  eight  months  reaching  Los  Angeles. 
The  Pacific  Mail  vessels  frequently  failed  to  stop  at  San 
Diego  on  either  northward  or  southward  voyage,  but  carried 
the  Los  Angeles  mail  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  and 
back  again  to  Panama,  with  fine  disregard  for  the  impatient 
citizens  of  the  southern  cities.  Consequently,  letters  from 
New  York  sometimes  required  seven  or  eight  months  to 
reach  Los  Angeles.^ 

Naturally  the  people  of  the  state  were  anxious  to  bring 
such  a  condition  to  an  end,  and  ver>^  early  began  the  agitation 
for  a  regular  overland  mail  ser\'ice  to  the  east.  Prior  to 
1857,  however,  only  a  few  abortive  attempts  were  actually 
made  either  by  Congress  or  private  individuals  to  inaugurate 
such  a  service ;  and  from  theise  efforts  the  people  of  the  state 
derived  httle  imiiK  diate  benefit. 

The  most  ambitious  of  these  early  undertakings  was 
that  of  Absalom  Woodward  and  George  Chorpenning. 
With  these  men  the  Unit-ed  States  government  contracted, 
April  25th,  1851,  for  a  monthly  mail  ser\  i('n  eac  h  way  be- 
tween Salt  T>iike  City  and  Sacramento.  Tlie  first  route  was 
"along  the  regular  emigrant  road  througii  Placerviile,  cross- 
ing the  Sierras  at  Carson's  Canon,  then  following  along 
Carson  and  H^imboldt  Rivers,  and  around  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake  to  Salt  Lake  City."  Thirty  days  was 
allowed  for  the  900  mile  trip;  and  though  this  could  be 
made  easily  enough  in  smnmer,  the  winter  often  found 
the  route  impassable;  so  that  Choipenmng  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it  during  several  months  of  each  year  and  forward 
the  mails  to  San  Pedro  by  sea  and  thence  transport  them 
overiand  to  Salt  Lake  by  the  Monnon  Trial. 
'  LidSan  attacks  on  the  northern  route  were  also  frequent. 
So,  while  the  government  subflidy»  which  amounted  to  only 
$14,000  a  year,  was  afterwards  increased,  and  a  shorter 
road  opened  between  Placerviile  and  Salt  Lake  throu^ 

*  In  1855  one  of  the  southern  newq>apers  stated  that  h>aa  Luis  Obispo  had 
had  only  8  mails  in  18  months. 
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northern  Nevada,  Choipeiming's  project  never  gave  very 
satisfactory  service,  nor  repaid  the  contractors  by  several 
hundred  t^usand  dollars  for  the  expense  and  labor  In- 
volved. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  slow  development  of  the  over- 
land mail  sf'i  A  ire  was  the  very  powerful  and  well-organized 
opposition  in  Washington  of  t  he  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany to  a  rival  carrier.  The  intense  sectional  jealottsy 
between  Northom  and  Southern  California,  and  between 
western  and  southern  st^ates,  over  the  location  of  the  route 
was  another  retarding  influence.  Almost  every  inunigrant 
tnul  running  mto  the  state  had  its  backers,  but  eventually 
the  contest  narrowed  down  to  three  main  routes. 

The  first  of  these,  much  frequented  by  early  immigrants, 
ran  from  Independence,  Missouri,  and  later  from  St.  Joseph, 
to  Salt  Lake,  by  way  of  Laramie,  Fort  Bridger,  and  the 
South  Pass.  Over  the  eastern  portion  of  this  route,  from 
Missouri  to  Salt  Lake,  a  monthly  mail  service  was  almost 
continuously  maintained  by  various  cantractors  after  1850. 
This  supplied  both  the  Mormon  settlements  in  Utah  and 
the  United  States  military  forces  along  the  frontier.  But 
from  Salt  Lske  to  California,  this  northern  route  was  fre> 
quently  impassable  during  the  winter  months,  as  Ghorpen* 
ning  found  by  hard  e3q>eriment. 

Tlie  second  proposed  route  l^t  ^Mingfield,  Missouri,  and 
ran  in  a  southwesterly  course  to  the  Canadian  Itiver.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  this  stream,  it  passed  throu|^  Albuquer- 
que, and  held  almost  direct^  west  until  it  reached  tiie 
Colorado.  From  the  Colorado  it  continued  to  the  Mojave, 
and  then  turned  northward  to  the  Tejon  Pass.  ¥rom  the 
Tejon,  one  branch  led  to  Los  Angeles;  and  another  continued 
up  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  San  Jos^  and  San  Frandsoo. 
Tliis  route,  conunonly  known  as  the  35th  parallel  route,  or 
Beale's  route,  was  apparently  the  most  favored  of  the  three 
1^  mail  contractors.  - 

The  southern  route,  which  eventually  obtained  the 
government  subcddy,  will  be  described  m  detail  lat^.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  pomt  out  that  while  considerably  longer 
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than  either  of  the  othera,  and  rumung  for  much  of  the  way 
through  barren  or  evea  desert  eountfy,  it  had  the  great 
advantage  of  bdng  op&a.  the  year  round;  and  was  conse- 
quently looked  upon  as  the  most  available  of  the  three  by 
postal  officials. 

Over  this  route  a  mm!  service  was  established  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Antonio^  Texas,  in  1857.  Guinn  quotes 
from  the  San  Diego  Henid  this  description  of  the  d^Murture 
of  the  first  mail: 

"The  pioneer  mail  train  from  San  Diego  to  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
under  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  government  with  Mr. 
James  Burch,  left  here  on  the  9th  inst.  [August  9,  1857J  at  an 
early  iiour  in  the  morning  and  m  now  pushing  its  way  for  the  east 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  inail  was  of  course  carried  on  pack  animals, 
aa  will  be  the  case  imtfl  wagoiiB  wfaidi  are  being  pushed  am»  will 
have  been  put  <m  the  line.  .  .  .  The  fint  mail  from  the  other 
side  has  not  yet  aixived,  although  somewhat  overdue,  and  oon* 
jeeture  is  rife  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dday." 

The  government  contract  with  Burch,  mentioned  in  the 
quotation,  was  only  on  a  temporary  basis,  pending  the  paa* 
sage  through  Congress  of  the  long  delayed  Overland  California 
Mail  BilL  And  in  the  closing  hours  of  Rerce's  adminiBtrar 
tion,  this  measure,  after  a  deal  of  wrangling,  finally  became  a 
law.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act^  the  Postmaster  General 
waa  eiiqx)wered  to  select  a  route,  determine  the  frequency  of 
the  service,  and  advertise  for  bids  for  the  transportation  of 
all  letter  mail  from  the  Misaiasippi  to  San  Francisco.  The 
contract  was  to  run  for  ax  years  and  called  for  a  subsidy  of 
$300,000  annually  for  semi-monthly  service;  $450,000  for 
weekly  service;  and  1600,000  for  semi-week^  service,  at  the 
option  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Nine  bids  were  nmde  for  this  contract;  but  the  award 
finally  went  to  the  Butterficld  Overland  Mail  Company,  a 
concern  closely  affiliated  with  Wells-Fargo,  and  controlled 
almost  entirely  by  New  York  stockholders.  The  southern 
route  was  selected  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  St.  Louis 
chosen  as  the  locatkm  of  the  central  depot  of  supplies.  All 
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sections  of  the  country,  as  a  contemporary  newspaper 
pointed  out,  thus  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  advantages 
of  the  contract. 

The  route  of  the  Overland  Mail,  as  Butterfield 's  Compmy 
came  to  be  known,  can  be  best  shown  from  the  following 
''time  table"  printed  in  a  newqiaper  of  the  period. 


Miles  Hrs.  Mi, 

San  Francis(X)  to  Los  Angeles  4t>4  8U:tX) 

Los  Angeles  to  Fort  Yuma   280  72:20 

Fort  Yuma  to  Tucson   280  71  ;45 

Tucson  to  Fhmklin  (El  Paso)   360  82K)0 

Franklin  to  Fort  Chadboume  428  128:40 

Fort Chadboimie to  Ckilbert'aFeiTy  (Red  River)  283  62:26 

Colbert's  Ferry  to  Fort  Smith   192  38:00 

Fort  Smith  to  Tipton   313  48:55 

Tipton  to  St.  Louis  (By  laiboadl  160  11:40 

Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  the  route  passed 
through  San  Jos^,  Gilroy,  Pacheco  Pass,  Fresno  City,  Visalia^ 
Fort  Tejon^  French  John's,  San  Fernando  and  a  nmnber 


other  settlements  which  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  reputation 
and  a  name. 

From  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  the  postage  on  firat-claas 
mail  was  three  cents  for  each  half  ounce.  Three  sacks  of 
letters,  averaging  170  pounds  in  weight,  and  a  newspi^ier 
bag,  of  about  140  pounds,  were  carried  by  each  coach. 
These  coaches  were  substantially  built,  and  at  a  pinch  could 
accommodate  8ix  passengers.  From  four  to  six  horses  or 
mules  were  attached  to  each  coach.  They  traveled  day  and 
night,  running  on  a  maximiun  schedule  of  twenly-five  days 
for  the  one  way  trip.  This  maximum  time,  however,  was 
seldom  required,  except  where  delays  occurred  from  Indian 
attacks  or  flooded  rivers. 

There  was  likely  to  be  irregularity,  however,  in  the  mail 
service  between  Memphis  and  Fort  Smith;  and  as  the 
Butterfield  stages  picked  up  the  southern  mail  at  this  point 
for  conveyance  to  Galifomia,  such  delay  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  the  normal  schedule.   Probably  the  quickest 
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trip  on  record  was  made  in  1859,  when  the  mail  leaving  St. 
Louis  on  September  16th  reached  Los  Azigeles  on  October  3, 
having  been  on  the  road  only  seventeen  &ya,  six  hours  and 

ten  minutes. 

The  business  of  the  Buttearfiieki  CSompaDy  was  conducted 
in  a  thoroughly  systematic  manner  and  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Nearly  eig^t  hundred  men  were  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, lie  equipment  consisted  of  more  than  a  himdred 
Concord  coaches,  a  thousand  horses,  and  five  hundred  mules. 
Stations  were  built  (wherever  possible),  at  ten  mile  intervals. 
These  were  ordinarily  of  adobe,  and  the  government  al- 
lomd  320  acres  of  land  for  building  and  grazing  purposes  at 
each  station.  In  sections  where  there  was  danger  of  Indian 
attack,  a  guard  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  was  placed  at 
each  station  to  protect  the  company's  property  and  to  con- 
voy the  mail  coach  through  the  hostile  country. 

The  fare  from  Memphis  or  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  was 
S200.  Passengers  had  to  furnish  their  own  meaJia,  but  were 
given  fadlities  for  preparing  them  at  the  company  stations. 
Each  passenger  was  allowed  to  c^rry  forty  pounds  of  baggage 
without  cost.  He  was  advised  to  equip  himself  for  the 
joum^  with  the  following  outfit: 

One  Shfirp's  rifle  and  a  hundred  rartridKes;  a  Colt'??  n^ivy  re- 
volver and  two  pounds  of  balls;  a  knife  ruid  sheath;  a  pair  of  thick 
boots  and  woolen  pants;  a  half  dozen  pairs  of  thick  cotton  socks; 
six  undershirts;  three  woolen  undershirts;  a  wide-awake  hat;  a 
cheap  sack  coat,  and  a  soldier's  overcoat;  one  pair  of  blankets  in 
biuiuaer  and  two  in  winter;  a  piece  of  India  rubber  cloth,  a  pair 
of  gauntlets,  &  amsU  bag  of  needles,  pins,  etc. ;  two  pair  of  thick 
drawers,  thne  or  four  towds,  and  various  toilet  artides. 

The  Overland  Mail  was  looked  upon  by  all  right  minded 
Southern  Galifomians  as  a  local  institutioni  or  at  least  as 
belonging  principally  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Northern  Califomia  was  somewhat  chagrined  at  the  choice 
of  the  southern  route,  and  many  of  the  states  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  likewise  felt  aggrieved  at  the  Postmaster 
General's  deciaon.  For  althou^^  a  mall  service  was  main- 
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tained  between  Placerville  and  8t.  Joseph,  MiflBOuri,  by  way 
of  Salt  Lake;  and  a  line  was  supposed  to  run  from  Stockton 
to  Kansas  City  by  way  of  Albuquerque,  neither  of  these 
could  compete  successfully  with  the  Butterfield  subsidy. 

Partly,  therefoi^  as  a  result  of  this  sectional  rivalry,  and 
partly  to  meet  a  real  eeonomie  need,  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  western  ventures  was  set  on  foot  in  the  spring  of 
1860.  This  was  the  famous  Pony  Express,  more  important, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  from  the  standpoint  of  romance  than  of 
commercial  success.  The  first  trip  of  this  new  and  short- 
lived  enterprise  was  begun  amid  great  enthusiasoL  The 
San  Francisco  Btdletin  of  April  7,  1860,  contained  this 
paragraph: 

"From  1  o'clock  till  a  quarter  to  4  on  Tuesdaj''  last,  a  clean- 
limbed, hardy  little  nankeen  colored  pony  st^od  at  the  door  of  the 
Alta  Telegraph  Company's  office — the  pioneer  pony  of  the  fam- 
ous express  which  that  day  began  it«  first  trip  across  the  continent. 
The  little  fellow  looked  all  unaware  of  his  famous  future.  Two 
little  flags  adorned  his  head-stall,  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
bung,  on  each  side,  a  bag  lettmd  "Overland  Pony  Express." 
The  broad  saddle,  wooden  stiinips,  immense  flappers  to  guard 
the  rider's  feet,  and  the  girth  that  knows  no  bucUe,  were  of  the 
sort  customaiy  in  California  for  swift  horsemen  who  appreciate 
mud.  At  a  quarter  to  4  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  to  the  Sacra- 
mento boat.  Personally,  he  will  make  short  work  of  the  under- 
taking, and  probably  be  back  in  a  day;  but  by  proxy  he  will  put 
the  West  behind  his  heels  like  a  very  Puck,  and  be  in  at  New  York 
in  thirteen  days  from  this  writing.  At  3  o'clock  the  letters  he 
had  to  carry  numbered  53;  probably  his  whole  cargo  will  l)e  75 
or  80  letters  at  $5  each.  Those  which  use  both  pony  and  tele- 
graph expect  to  be  landed  in  New  York  in  nine  days  after,  quit- 
ting San  Vttokmco" 

The  Pony  £]ipree8  riders  were  picked  with  the  greatest 
care  and  represented  the  hardiest  and  bravest  of  western 
men.  Eaoh  rider  was  provided  with  a  oomi^ete  buekskin 
suit  with  hair  on  the  outside  to  shed  the  rsia.  He  also 
carried  one  or  more  Colt's  six  shooten,  eigjit  inches  In 
length;  and  a  knife  eighteen  inches  long.  Each  man  rode 
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a  stretch  of  one  hundred  miles,  though  on  occasion  riden 
were  known  to  cany  the  mail  three  times  the  regular  dii^ 
tance  without  r^t  or  sleep.  Eleven  hours  was  the  maximum 
time  allowed  for  the  hundred  miles,  and  each  rider  was 
required  to  make  at  least  400  miles  a  week.  The  Pony 
EiqireBB,  except  in  the  hardest  weather,  furnished  a  mu<^ 
more  rapid  service  than  the  Overland  Mail,  but  its  charges 
were  high;  it  had  no  govenmient  subsidy,  and  its  route  was 
subject  to  serious  blockades  by  snow.* 

This  last  difficulty  sometunes  furnished  the  good  citiaens 
of  Los  Angeles  with  cause  for  rejoicing.  When»  for  exanq>]e, 
in  February,  1861,  the  despatches  brought  by  the  Qveriand 
Mail  to  Los  Angeles  were  telegraphed  to  San  Fhuidaco, 
arriving  there  ahead  of  the  Pony  Express,  a  great  celebra- 
tion was  held  in  the  southern  metropolis  in  honor  of  the 
Overland  Mail  and  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph.* 
And  it  may  be  remaiked  in  passing  that  a  cdebration  in  the 
Los  Angeles  society  of  the  sixties  was  always  carried  out  with 
spirit  and  fervor — a  large  part  of  which,  whatever  the  occa- 
sion, came  out  of  kegb,  bottles,  and  other  coiitainers  of  poten- 
tial enthusiasm. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Butterfield  Mail 
service,  since  it  ran  through  southern  territory  the  larger 
part  of  the  way,  was  discontinued.  Part  of  the  equipment 
owned  by  the  company  was  seized  by  the  Confederates;  and 
part  was  sold  to  the  Central  Overland  Calif (^rnia  and  Pike's 
Peak  Express  (C.  O.  C.  &  P.  P.  a  rectTitly  organized  and 
very  powerful  company,  operating  between  Salt  Lake 
and  Atchison,  Missouri.  The  remainder  of  the  Butterfield 
equipment  was  used  to  establish  a  line  between  Salt  Iiake 
and  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

This  last  hne  was  later  run  in  connection  with  the  Pioneer 
Stage  from  Virginia  City  to  Sacramento,  and  with  the  C. 
O.  C.  &  P*  P.  from  Salt  Lake  to  Atchison.  A  through  mail 
and  staise  service  from  Saeramoito  to  the  MisBouii  was  thus 

*  Hie  rates  was  gradually  reduced  *  The  line  hiid  been  c3omplcted 
fnm  15  to  f  1  JO  a  utter.  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  nan- 

dMO  sinee  October  8k 
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at  last  established.  A  daily  mail  service  was  soon  operated 
over  this  route,  and  a  j^oheciule  maintained  under  which  eaeh 
coach  made  a  ininhnum  of  112  niiles  a  day.  The  presiding 
genius  of  the  new  overland  Hne  was  the  widely  kT^o^^  l)  Ben 
Holladay.  Obtaining  an  annual  subsidy  of  $1,000,000  for 
the  transmission  of  through  and  local  mails  between  At  chiffon 
and  Sacramento,  Holladay  enlarge<i  his  equipment,  mipro\'ed 
the  j)a.ssen}2;er  ser\'ice,  and  extended  his  business  so  success- 
fully that  he  finally  had  some  3,300  miles  of  stage  lines  imder 
his  control.  In  1866  he  sold  his  entire  business  to  tlie  \\'ells- 
Fargo  interests,  a  company  which  had  already  gotten  pos- 
session of  the  Pioneer  Stage  and  the  original  Overland  Mail. 

In  1868  the  government  granted  Wells-Fargo  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  $1,750,000  for  a  daily  mail  service  to  California; 
and  under  the  incentive  of  this  subsidy,  stages  were  once 
more  restored  to  the  old  Butterfield  route.  But  the  age  of 
the  railroad  was  at  hand,  and  the  day  of  the  overland  stage 
came  to  an  end.  It  had  served  its  puipoee,  however,  by 
writing  a  new  eliapt^  in  western  romance  and  by  breaking 
down  to  some  degree  the  isolation  of  a  state. 

This  chapter  is  based  largely  upon  Cleland,  Transporluiion  in 
CdUfomia  before  the  railroadsj  in  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
GsHfomia,  Aumui  PMieaiUmt,  v.  XI,  Pt  1. 
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BAC&QBOUND  OF  Tii£  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

On  July  1,  1SG2,  when  the  nation  was  beset  by  the  danger 
and  stress  of  the  Ci\dl  War,  President  Lincoln  signed  a  bill 
entitled  "An  Act  to  aid  in  the  coiLstruction  of  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  to  secure  to  tlio  government  the  use  of  the  saine  for 
postal,  military  and  other  purposes."  Ten  nights  later  the 
city  of  San  Franrisco  gave  itself  up  to  a  magnificent  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  an  e\-(Mit  for  ^\■hi{'h  all  California  had  waited 
with  impatience  or  despair  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  A 
newspaper  of  the  time  thus  described  the  jubiktioii: 

"A  multitude  of  flaring  lamps  and  torches  and  blue  light*?,  with 
any  number  of  banners;  over  fifty  transparencie^s  of  red  and  white 
and  other  colors;  fountains  of  yellow  sparks  bubbling  up  every 
here  and  there;  meteoric  white  and  red  and  blue  lights  shooting 
hither  and  thither  from  lioman  candles;  and  rockets  soaring  high 
into  the  air  leaving  long  tracks  of  yellow  sparks  and  then  bursting 
in  many  colored  baUs  overhead— thus  tiie  long  and  brilliant 
prooeauon  marched  in  a  blaze  of  lights,  while  the  air  was  thick 
with  smoke  and  loud  with  the  music  of  ciamoring  bands,  shriekings 
of  the  steam  whistle,  and  the  thunders  ol  cannon." 

Among  the  most  interestuig  featuies  of  the  prooeosion 
were  the  fifty  or  moie  transpaiencies  borne  betwe^  the  long 
lines  of  shouting  people.  From  the  wording  of  these  in* 
scriptioiis,  it  is  possible  to  gather  something  ol  the  spirit  of 
theoecasion.  Chieread, 

"The  Locomotive — ^His  prow  is  wet  with  the  suige  and  foam 
of  dtiier  ocean; 

His  breast  is  grim  with  the  sands  of  the  desert/' 
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Another  bore  these  lines, 

"  A  Union  of  lakes — a  Union  of  hands; 
A  Union  of  States  none  can  sever; 
A  Union  of  hearts — a  Union  of  hands, 
And  the  Railroad  unites  us  forever." 

A  slip;htly  differcTit  theme,  as  well  as  a  different,  literary 
fia\'or,  was  contained  in  such  expressions  as  "Cape  Horn  be 
blowed^ — Salt  I^ake  City  the  Half-way  House;"  and  ''Chesa- 
peake Bay  Oysters — six  days  from  the  water."  The  boosting 
spirit  was  also  much  in  evidence,  as  appeared  in,  ''California, 
the  Watering-place  of  the  World;'*  and  in  the  following  not 
yet  accomplished  prophecyi 

"San  Francisco  in  1862— 100,000  inhabitants; 
Sail  Francisco  in  1872— i,UOU,OUU  inhabitants." 

"The  Pacific  Raihoad,"  said  another,  "Unde  Sam's  Waist- 
band. He  has  grown  so  corpulent  he  would  biust  without 
it**  But  of  all  ^e  transparaides  none  better  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  time  than  that  which  ran, 

"The  Trans-Ckintinental  Railway— Its  constmetion  no  longer 
promised  to  our  ear,  to  be  broken  to  our  hope." 

For,  in  truth,  the  final  enactment  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill 
was  tiie  culmination  of  a  long,  vexatious,  and  at  times  ap- 
parently hopeless  struggle. 

Beginnmg  in  1832,  with  the  publication  of  an  anonymous 
article  in  the  Emigrant,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  advocating  the  construction  of  a  transcontinental 
railway,  the  idea  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific  was  brought  forward 
from  time  to  time  by  various  "visionaries,"  until  at  last  it 
found  a  real  champion  in  the  person  of  Asa  Whitney.  Whit- 
ney, fresh  from  a  two  years'  stay  in  China,  had  an  admirable 
genius  for  sustained  enthusiasm.  On  January  28,  1845,  he 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  memorials 
dealing  with  the  project  of  a  line  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
OtegpXL  During  the  next  eight  years  he  devoted  his  time; 
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and  much  of  his  private  fortune,  seekiiig  to  educate  Congrees 
and  the  American  public  to  think  in  terms  of  a  oontine&t. 

Whitney^s  plan,  while  providing  for  the  oaoatiuction  of 
the  road  at  private  hands,  called  for  the  grant  to  the  com- 
pany of  a  strip  of  public  land  sixty  miles  wide  and  extending 
from  one  tenninua  of  the  line  to  the  other.  The  land  covered 
by  this  gianty  however,  was  to  be  sold  at  a  low  figure  to 
actual  settleis;  and  the  road  itself  upon  conaqpktion  was  to 
become  the  property  of  the  nation. 

This  proposal,  afterwards  modified  in  some  important 
particulars,  aroused  much  popular  interest;  and  1^  the  dose 
of  1848  no  less  than  seventeen  state  legislatures,  besSdes 
many  unofficial  bodies,  had  petitioned  Congress  for  its 
adoption.  The  opponents  of  Whitney's  plan,  however,  even 
fpom  the  begiiming,  were  about  as  numerous  as  its  advocates. 
Hieir  objections  were  based  chiefly  upon  four  grounds.  The 
cost  and  difficulty  of  building  any  road  across  the  continent, 
it  was  said,  made  the  undertakmg  a  stupendous  piece  of 
foUy;  the  land  grants  soui^t  by  Whitney  were  a  colossal 
robbery  of  the  public;  the  enteiprise  ou|^t  to  be  taken 
wholly  out  of  private  hands  and  made  a  government  affair; 
and,  finally,  the  proposed  route  across  the  continent  was 
much  inferior  to  othere  that  might  have  been  selected. 

With  public  opinion  divided  by  these  various  differences,  it 
was  impossible  to  expect  Congress  for  many  years  to  sanction 
Whitney's  undertaking,  or,  in  fact,  to  unite  on  any  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad.  The  chief  disagree- 
ment arose  over  the  question  of  routes;  for  nearly  eveiy 
section  of  the  country,  looking  to  its  own  local  interests, 
advocated  some  particular  line  to  the  west  and  denounced 
other  proposals  as  impractical  or  sectional.  After  1850, 
however,  upon  at  least  one  point  opinion  was  tolerably  well 
united.  It  was  generally  accepted  that  the  road  diould 
terminate  in  California  instead  of  in  Oregon,  a  change  from 
Whitney's  origmal  plan  made  necessary  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Mexican  War  territory,  and  the  inrush  of  population 
into  California  caused  by  the  gold  excitement. 

For  a  time  the  impression  prevailed  throughout  the 
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country,  and  even  in  Congress,  that  almost  any  of  the 
transcontinental  trails,  over  which  wagons  could  be  taken, 
were  feasible  for  a  railroad.  But  by  1852,  the  choice  had 
pretty  well  narrow^ed  down  to  four  or  five  main  routes.  Of 
these,  the  line  proposed  by  Wliitney  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Columbia  by  way  of  the  South  Pass,  with  a  branch  to 
San  Francisco,  was  the  most  northerly.  It  followed  in  the 
main  the  course  of  one  of  the  oldest  aod  most  travelled  of 
the  western  trails. 

Somewhat  to  the  south  of  this,  running  between  the 
thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  parallels,  lay  a  line  proposed 
by  Senator  Benton,  with  its  startmg  point  at  St.  Louis  and 
its  terminus  at  San  FranciBCo.  Benton,  who  had  long  been 
interested  in  western  tnmsportation,  especially  in  its  relation 
to  Asiatic  commerce,  was  known  as  a  vigorous  opponent 
both  of  Whitney's  route  and  of  his  proposed  land  grants. 
In  lieu  of  these,  the  Missouri  SenatcMr  urged  tibe  route 
mentioned  above,  and  the  oonstruction  of  the  road  air 
government  expense. 

Part  of  the  route  advocated  by  Benton  had  been  explored 
by  his  indefatigable  son-in-law,  John  G.  Fremont,  who  had 
loBt  a  number  of  his  men  and  nearly  perished  himself  in  the 
undertaking.*  But  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  route 
obtained  by  Fr<^mont,  Benton  was  not  one  to  be  seriously 
disturbed  by  any  lack  of  sdenlafic  data. 

"There  is  a  da8«  of  topo^;r;i[)hical  enpiinpers/'  he  was  wont  to 
declare,  "older  than  the  scliools  and  more  unerring  than  the 
mathematicians.  They  are  the  wild  animals — buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
antelope,  bears — whicli  traverse  the  forests  not  by  compass,  but  by 
instinct  that  leads  them  always  the  right  way  to  the  lowest  passes 
in  the  mountains,  the  shallowest  fords  in  the  rivets  •  •  •  and  the 
shortest  practical  lines  between  remote  points.*' 

The  line  Benton  proposed  crossed  f  rqm  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Grand  and  Green  River  basin  by 
way  of  Goochetopa  Pass  (a  pass  Benton's  opponents  ridieuled 

*  Thin  route  wbh  more  fully  ex-  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
plorad  in  1853  by  £.  F.  Beak,    Cadtfoniia,  and  Qwian  Haim  Hta^ 
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08  being  the  highest  peak  in  the  range),  and  oontinued  ahnoet 
due  west  until  it  reached  the  Mormon  settlements  of  Paro- 
waa  and  Cedar  City  in  southern  Utah«'  From  this  point  the 
road  might  either  turn  south  some  two  hundred  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  Virgin  River,  and  then  proceed  westward  to 
the  Tejon  or  Walker  Pass;  or  it  could  continue  westward, 
along  its  original  course,  from  the  Mormon  towns  to  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  skirting  south  along  the  base  of  these  moun- 
tains until  a  pass  should  be  found  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
Branches  from  the  main  railroad  were  to  be  built  to  Santa 
F6f  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  Columbia. 

Another  tiansoontinental  route,  persistently  urged  and 
popular  in  many  quarters,  traversed  the  state  of  Texas  to 
£L  Paso,  followed  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado,  and  thence 
crossed  the  desert  to  San  Diego  over  the  course  followed  by 
Colonel  Emory  m  This  was  commonly  known  as  the 
souths,  or  thirty-second  parallel  route,  and  was  afterwards 
made  use  of  in  part  by  the  first  Overland  Mail.  A  road  along 
this  line  was  naturally  favored  by  the  southern  states  because 
of  what  it  meant  to  their  econonuc  development.  The 
charge  that  slavmy  dictated  this  choice,  though  often  made, 
is  scarcely  tenable.  Entirely  apart  from  sectloinal  interests, 
the  route  had  much  to  commend  it  because  of  its  easy  grades 
and  ahnost  complete  freedom  from  snow.  These  advantages, 
however,  wm  somewhat  ofiiaet  by  its  additional  length, 
compared  to  the  more  direct  routes,  and  the  desert  tenitoiy 
throu^  which  it  passed. 

In  addition  to  these  three  main  routes— the  Northern,  the 
Central,  and  the  Southern— there  were  a  number  of  others 
of  somewhat  less  importance.'  Among  the  most  likely  of 
these  minor  routes  was  ^ne  especially  championed  by 
Senator  Gwin  of  California.^  Fnm  Qsux  iVancisco  it  ran 
down  tiie  San  Joaquin,  crossed  the  Sierras  through  Walker 
Fass,  and  continued  along  the  thir^-fifth  parallel  to  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico.   Ttaice  it  turned  south  to  a 

^Tlw  «knmtion  of  tliis  |>an  was  and  Onaymtm  on  tlw  Gulf  of  Oil> 

10,032  feet  ifomia 

*  One  or  two  of  these  had  their  *  Soe  Appendix  D. 
tmniiMiB  ai  far  aouUi  aa  Mmatlan 
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point  near  Santa  A  branch  road  was  thence  to  be  built 
along  the  old  Santa  F6  Trail  to  Independence;  but  the  main 
line,  according  to  the  plan,  was  to  take  a  more  direct  coune 
to  Fulton,  Arkansas.  This  terminus  was  to  be  the  common 
meeting  place  of  roads  running  to  Memphis  and  New 
(Means.  Branch  lines  to  CSouncil  Bluffs  and  Austin,  Texas, 
were  also  proposed  at  other  pomts  along  the  route;  and  in 
California,  a  road  was  to  be  built  up  the  Sacramento  to 
Oregon. 

Still  another  proposed  route  folbwed  Whitney's  original 
line  as  far  as  the  South  Pass;  but  turned  to  California  instead 
of  Oregon,  taking  the  course  of  the  Humboldt  Rivor  from  a 
point  near  Salt  Lake,  and  crossing  the  Sierras  by  one  of  the 
northern  passes. 

Fran  this  general  summaiy  it  will  be  seen  that  railroad 
routes  to  Califomia  were  plentiful  enouc^  on  paper  in  the 
early  fifties  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  every  section.  No 
intelligent  choice  could  be  made  between  them,  however, 
from  the  data  then  available,  since  most  of  this  was  too 
general  in  character  to  satiirfy  the  demands  of  laihoad 
engineering.  To  meet  this  necessity  for  more  accurate  and 
detailed  information,  Congress  at  last  authorized  an  offidal 
survey  of  the  various  routes. 

The  work  was  b^^  in  1853  under  the  direction  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War.  For  more 
than  two  years  it  was  carried  on  so  vigorously  and  efficiently 
that  nearly  all  the  routes  subsequently  followed  by  trans- 
continental roads  were  carefully  reconnoitered  and  thdr 
feasibility  for  railroad  purposes  pretty  accurately  deter- 
mined. In  addition  to  this  work,  for  which  they  were 
specifically  organised,  the  surveying  corps  also  gathered  a 
vast  store  of  material  relating  to  the  history,  geoloQr*  botany, 
and  ethnology  of  the  tran^-Misslssippi  west. 

The  surveys  covered  five  principal  routes.  The  most 
northerly  lay  between  the  forty-seventh  and  forty*ninth 
pamllds;  *  the  second  ran  between  the  forty-first  and  forty- 
second  parallels;  the  third  between  the  thirty-d|^t  and 

*flurv^ed  hy  Qor,  I.  L  Ste?eni. 
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thirty-ninth  paraUds;  the  fourth  along  the  course  of  the 
thirty-fifth  panllel;  and  the  fifth  near  the  thirtyHseoooid 

parallel. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  operations  of  the  reoonnoie- 
sance  parties  extended  from  the  Mis^sissippi  Valley  to  the 
Pacific,  and  ahnost  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Mexican 
border.  Except  as  their  labors  actually  touched  Califonua» 
however,  space  cannot  be  given  in  the  present  vohime  to 
the  explorations  of  these  particB.  Among  the  most  im* 
portant  contributors  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  as  it 
related  to  California,  were  A.  W.  \\Tiipple,  R.  S.  Ij^^Uliaioasoii, 
J.  G.  Parke,  H.  L.  Abbott,  and  £.  G.  Beckwith,  the  successor 
of  the  unfortunate  Gunnison  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
on  the  Sevier  River. 

Beckwith's  survey  covered  the  region  from  Salt  Lake  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  S^icramento  Valley.  After  leaving 
Salt  Lake,  his  party  followed  the  familiar  emignuit  route 
along  the  Humboldt;  but  at  its  sink,  instead  of  turning  south 
to  the  Truckee,  the  company  took  a  more  northeily  course, 
mapping  out  two  possible  lines  across  the  Sierras.  One  of 
these  led  throuf^  Madelin  Pass,  Roimd  Valley,  and  the 
Pitt  River  Gafton.  The  other,  a  little  further  south,  begjan 
the  passage  of  the  mountains  at  Honey  take,  crosised  the 
smnmit  by  way  of  Noble  Bass,  and  struck  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Sacramento,  Imown  as  Battle  Greek.  Both  routes  tenni- 
nated  at  Fort  Beading,  whence  the  route  down  the  level 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  was  already  sufficiently  weD  known. 

Whipple's  surv^,  on  its  part,  covered  much  of  the  route 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^. 
Leaving  Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkansas,  the  line  ran  to  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  and  thence  to  the  Golorado,  by 
way  of  Zufii,  Aatec  Pass,  and  Bill  ^lHUIam's  Foric,  throui^  a 
tenritoiy  previously  but  little  known.  Leaving  tiie  Golorado 
s  diort  distance  above  the  Needles  (so  called  because  of 
certain  mountain  promontories),  Whipple  mapped  out  a 
feasible  immigrant  road  to  the  Mojave.  He  thcoi  followed 
this  stream  until  the  Old  %)anish  Trail  branched  off  to  the 
Cajon  Pass  above  San  Bemaidmo.  An  ftn^mmaianTi  <^  ^j;^ 
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pass,  so  long  used  by  Santa  tradeis  and  fur  hunteiSy 
showed  it  altogether  practical  for  a  railroad;  and  it  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  great  gateways  for  tranacoiilanental 
traffic. 

The  southern,  or  thirty-second  parallel  route,  had  already 
been  in  part  surveyed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Emoiy,  first 
while  serving  in  General  Kearny's  expedition  and  after- 
wards as  a  member  of  the  United  States-Mexican  Boundaiy 
Commission.  But  a  more  extended  examination  of  the  route 
was  made  by  the  siureys  of  1863  and  1854.  The  line  between 
the  Red  River  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  surv^ed  by  Captain 
John  Pope.  From  El  Paso  the  work  was  carried  westward 
by  Lieutenant  Parke  to  the  Pima  villages  on  the  Gila  River 
in  Arizona.  Emory's  survey  of  the  boundaiy  line  was 
considered  adequate  to  bridge  the  gap  between  this  point 
and  the  Colorado.  West  of  the  Colorado  the  woik  was 
entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Williamson. 

While  the  routes  leading  to  Califonua  were  thus  being 
eacamined,  other  parties  were  making  a  leconnoissance  of 
possible  routes  within  the  state  itself.  The  most  important 
work  along  this  line  was  done  by  R.  S.  Williamson  and  his 
chief  aide,  Ueutenant  Parke.  The  first  task  assigned  William- 
son was  to  discover  a  feasible  route  fnnn  the  Gila  River  to 
San  Francisco  Bay,  connecting  with  the  thurty-second  and 
thirty-fifth  parallel  surv  eys  east  of  the  Colorado.  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  Williamson  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  mountain  passes  that  led  eastward  from  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  of  those  throui^  tiie  Siena  Madre 
Range  to  the  coast. 

^Tf^lliamson's  expedition  left  Benicia  July  10,  1853,  and 
entered  the  San  Joaquin  by  way  of  Livermore  Pass.  Cross- 
ing to  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  the  party  took  the  usual 
route  to  the  delta  of  the  Kaweah,  where  they  secured  the 
services  of  Aleacnnder  Godey,  the  famous  guide  who  had 
given  such  material  aid  to  Fremont  at  an  earUer  date. 

Walker's  Pass  was  the  first  objective  of  the  expedition. 
Contrary  to  popular  impression— for  this  pass  had  long  been 
described  as  the  logical  gateway  through  the  Sienii»— it  was 
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found  to  be  wholly  impractical  for  railwa^r  purposes  on 
account  of  the  difliculty  of  its  westward  approach.  Because 
of  this  drawback  and  the  position  of  the  pass  relative  to  the 
location  of  the  proposed  routes,  Williamson  pronounced  it 
''the  worst  of  all  the  known  passes  in  the  Siena  Nevadas" 
for  a  transcontinental  railway. 

Tbsn^  disappointed  in  the  diameter  of  Walker's  faas, 
Williamson  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  Te- 
hachapi  offered  a  satisfactoiy  outlet  for  a  railroad  from  the 
San  Joaquin  to  the  Great  Basm.  He  next  examined  the 
Tejcm  Pass,  but  found  it,  like  WaJker^s,  veiy  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  Cafiada  de  las  Uvas  (Grape  Vine  Ca&on), 
opening  into  the  Tejon,  furnished  a  much  more  practical 
route  between  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Mojave  Desert. 
This  pass  and  the  Tehachapi  Williamson  accordhigly  favored 
in  his  report. 

^liamson's  next  problem  was  to  discover  an  outiet 
through  the  Siena  Madie  Rangei  ^cfa  lies  between  the 
Mojave  Desert  and  the  sea  coast.  A  wagon  road  had 
already  been  built  from  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  San  Fernando 
into  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara.  Thence  it  followed  the 
sinuous  course  of  San  Francisquito  Cafion,  passed  by 
Elizabeth  lAke,  and  entered  the  Tejon.  Upon  examination, 
however,  the  San  Francisquito  Cafton  proved  impractical 
for  a  railway.  But  east  of  the  San  Francisquito  lay  another 
eafiim,  whidi  an  extended  survey  showed  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  desued  road.  This  caflon,  known  to  the  Californians 
as  Soledad,  and  now  used  by  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Fladfic,  Williamson  called  the  New  Pass. 

The  New  Pass  furnished  an  outlet  from  the  Mojave  as 
far  as  the  Santa  Clara  Hiver.  T^rom  this  valley  a  line  could 
be  run  without  too  great  difficulty  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
also  believed  that  the  courae-of  the  river  wotdd  furnish  a 
practical  route  for  the  extension  of  the  road  toward  the 
Salinas  VaJley  and  San  Francisco.  Further  east  of  Soledad 
Cafion,  the  Cajon  Pass  offmd  a  gateway  between  San 
Bernardino  (witii  an  easy  connection  to  Los  Angeles)  and 
the  proposed  Mojave  River-Cdorado  Une. 
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One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  surveys 
in  California  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Parke,  who  examined 
the  great  San  Goigonio  Pass  lying  between  the  two  highest 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range — ^Mt.  Son  Goigonio  (or 
Greybaok)  and  San  Jacinto.  This  pass,  pronounced  by 
Williamson  to  be  the  "best  pass  in  the  Coast  Range,"  (as 
indeed  it  easily  is),  furnished  a  feaaible  route  from  San 
Pedro  and  Los  Angeles  down  the  valleys,  since  known  as 
Coachella  and  Imperial,  to  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  the 
Colorado  Rivers.  It  thus  afforded  a  practical  outlet  for  the 
propoeed  southern,  or  thui^y-second  parallel  route  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  also  hoped  that  a  line  might  be  run  from  the 
Colorado,  by  way  of  Warner's  Pass,  or  through  some  similar 
gap  in  the  mountains  farther  south,  to  San  Diego;  but  upon 
examination,  neither  Warner's  nor  any  other  pass  in  the 
locality  proved  suitable  for  the  desired  line. 

As  a  resxilt  of  these  in\Tstigations,  Williamson  concluded 
that  a  road  built  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  would  reach  the  Pacific  most  easily  by  way  of  San 
Gorgonio  Pass,  San  Bernardino,  and  Los  Angeles.  If  it 
were  decided  to  make  San  Diego  the  terminus,  the  line  coukl 
be  extended  south  along  the  coast  after  leaving  the  San 
Gorgonio  Pass.  This  was  the  only  feasible  plan  of  reaching 
San  Diego,  since  the  mountains  made  a  mm  direct  ap- 
proach impractical. 

Three  possible  routes  presented  themselves  for  extending 
the  road  to  San  Francisco.  The  line  might  run  northward 
along  the  Colorado  from  the  Gila,  then  turn  westward  to 
the  Mojave,  and  enter  the  San  Joaquin  by  way  of  the  Te- 
hachapL  Or,  having  reached  Los  Angeles  by  tiie  Cajon  or 
San  Gorgonio  Pass,  it  might  eith<  r  be  built  northward  along 
the  coast,  or  else  be  carried  back  to  the  Mojave  Desert  by 
way  of  Soledad  Cafion,  and  extended  to  the  San  Joaquin 
through  the  Tehachapi.  Having  reached  the  San  Joaquin, 
the  line  could  find  an  outlet  through  the  Coast  Range  by  the 
Pacheco  Pass  to  San  Josd. 

Lieutenant  FSarke  was  in  charge  of  the  investigations 
covering  the  route  along  the  coast  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
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Francisco.  His  exajinnation  was  carefully  made,  but  the 
details  caniiot  be  entered  nito  here.  He  thought  the  road 
might  be  built  for  $20,000,000  and  pointed  out  the  beneficial 
effect  it  would  ha\e  upon  the  development  of  rich  agricul- 
tural land:s  between  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey.  A  half 
centur}^  elapsed,  however,  before  the  Southern  Pacific, 
following  I^irke's  suggestions,  completed  this  vital  iink 
between  the  nurth  and  south. 

The  careful  surveys  of  Williamson  and  Parke  m  Southern 
CaUfomia  were  duplicated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
the  following  year  (1855).  Williamson  wavS  again  put  in 
charge  of  the  work;  but  as  Parke  was  busy  elsewhere, 
Lieutenant  H,  L.  Abbott  wa^s  detailed  to  act  as  cliief  assist- 
ant. Tlie  inahi  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  discover 
a  feasible  route  between  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  Oregon, 
either  by  way  of  the  Willamette  River  or  the  Deschutes. 
The  Deschutes  route  involved  a  recrohsing  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  along  the  earlier  line  mapped  out  by  Beckwith,  and 
a  survey  of  the  region  lying  between  the  eastern  outlet  of 
Noble's  Pass  and  the  Klamath  River.  The  course  of  this 
stream  was  then  followed  for  some  distance,  until  a  iow 
range  of  hills  allowed  the  party  to  cross  to  the  Deschutes. 
The  vaUey  of  this  river,  which  was  supposed  to  furnish  an 
outlet  to  the  Dalles,  after  a  time  proved  iin})ossibIe  for 
railway  purposes;  and  though  a  pass  was  afterwards  found 
leading  into  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  route  as  a  whole 
proved  too  difficult  and  the  country  too  sterile  to  make  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  practical. 

The  second  line  marked  out  for  survey  between  California 
and  Oregon  was  much  more  favored  by  Williamson  and 
Abbott.  It  tapped  the  rich  mining  regions  of  Shasta  and 
Trinity  Counties,  and  ran  througli  the  fertil6  Umpqua, 
Rogue,  and  Willamette  Valleys.  On  this  route  the  chief 
difficulty  was  presented  by  the  mountainous  country  lying 
between  Shasta  City  and  Yreka.  Indian  t  loubles,  however, 
unfortunately  preventenl  a  careful  examination  of  much  of 
the  region;  but  Abbott's  conjecture  that  the  route  would 
prove  eminently  practical  upon  further  investigation^  was 
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later  verified  by  the  oonstnietlon  of  the  Qieson  and  Gal- 
ifonua  Railway  from  San  Fiaiieiaco  to  Portland. 

Hie  RMific  Railroad  Reports,  which  embodied  the  find- 
ings of  Whipple,  Gumuflon,  Stephens,  Beckwith  and  the 
rest,  showed  plainly  enough  that  no  insurmountable  difilculty 
had  been  placed  1^  nature  in  the  way  of  a  railroad  to  the 
west  But  unfortunately  for  the  immediate  oonstruction  of 
such  a  road,  the  same  reports  showed  that  it  might  follow  at 
least  four  routes  across  the  continent,  thus  keeping  alive  that 
sectional  rivaliy  whidi  had  aJready  proved  such  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  railway  bill.  The  sdection  of  the  souths 
route  by  Secretaiy  Davis  as  the  most  desirable  for  railway 
puipoees,  did  little  to  mend  the  situation.  He  was  cfaaiged 
with  piOHslaveiy  and  sectional  motives,  though  his  choice 
was  wholly  justified  from  the  engineering  and  financial 
standpoint^  and  the  battle  between  the  various  routes  vmit 
on  as  vigorously  and  indecisively  as  before. 

In  this  contest  the  southern  route  scored  two  important 
gains.  One,  the  acquisition  of  the  Butterfield  Overland 
Mail,  has  already  been  i^oken  of.  The  otiier,  which  trans- 
pired some  yean  before  the  Overland  Mail,  (while  in  fact 
the  railroad  surveys  were  still  in  progress),  was  the  so-called 
Gadsden  Purchase.  This  further  acquisition  of  Mexican 
territory  was  urged  because  it  was  found  that  a  raihoad 
following  the  general  line  of  the  thirty-second  parallel  would 
be  compelled  at  times  to  dip  south  of  the  border,  owing  to 
topographical  difficulties,  and  run  for  part  of  its  course 
through  the  state  of  Sonora. 

To  keep  the  road  who^y  on  American  soil,  President^ 
Fierce  therefore  sent  Colonel  James  G.  Gadsden  of  South 
Carolina  to  negotiate  witii  Mexico  for  the  desired  temtoiy. 
Gadsden,  himself  a  railroad  president  and  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  a  line  to  the  Pacific,  had  suggested  in  1845  that 
its  tenninus  be  made  either  Mazatlan  or  San  Francisco.  He 
was  an  ardent  enthusiast  for  the  southern  route,  and  suc- 
ceeded without  great  difficulty  in  securing  Mexico's  consbnt 
to  ^  transfer  of  some  45,000  square  milee,  lying  just  south  - 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  for  $10,000,000.  Alter  a  good 
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deal  of  (lebato,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senati'  and  went  into  effect  June  30,  1854.* 

While  the  federal  government  was  thus  concerned  with 
the  question  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  the  people  of 
California  were  also  busily  engaged  in  agitation  for  tJie 
project.  Their  newspapers  were  continually  harping  upon 
it;  niass  meetings  and  conventions  were  called  to  further  the 
enterprise;  and  California  Congressmen  and  Senators  were 
made  to  feel  that  the  chief  end  of  their  political  life  was  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  a  railroad  bill. 

The  State  Legislature  similarly  showed  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  enterprise.  Much  of  this,  expressed  in  oratoiy  and 
memorials  to  Congress,  did  little  good;  but  a  few  practical 
results  were  acoomplished  by  other  means.  Most  important 
of  these  was  an  examination  of  that  portion  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  lying  between  the  American  River  and  Carson  Pass, 
f<»-  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  immigrant  toad  that  later 
mii^t  serve  as  a  railway  route  across  the  mountains.  This 
investigation,  carried  out  under  the  Surveyor  General's 
orders  by  Sherman  Day  and  George  H.  Goddard  (whose 
name  is  stIU  retained  by  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
Sienas}«  served  materially  to  supplement  the  surv^ 
previously  made  by  the  federal  government. 

In  California,  however,  as  in  the  nation  at  larse,  sectional 
rivalries  prevented  general  support  of  any  one  route.  San 
iMego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  each  had  its  ambi- 
$ons  to  become  the  railway  center  of  the  west;  and  the 
result  was  a  frittering  away  of  energy  in  urging  local  claims 
that  might  better  have  been  spent  in  concerted  action.  This 
14ck  of  harmony  among  Califomians  seriously  weakened  the 
railroad  cause  at  Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  long  years  of  delay  between  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  mrveys  and  the  actual  construction  of  the  road.' 

*  The  Southern  Pacific  for  much  ^  Pubho  opinion  held  the  Pacific 

of  its  oonrae  from  Yuma  to  El  Paso  Mail  Steamship  Company  laraely 

now   runs   through    this   Gadsilen  responsible  for  the  fauuVB  of  Ooll" 

Purchase.  The  treaty  also  provided  grewioiud  aotioiL 
for  certain  transit  rights  across  the 
Isthmus  of  TdittMktapeo. 
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So,  in  spite  of  a  need  which  grew  more  urgent  every  year, 
various  adverse  factors  continued  to  defeat  the  Pacific  rail- 
road, until  the  patience  of  the  people  of  Califomiii  was 
almost  gone.  In  1859  a  San  JYancisco  editor  summed  up 
this  popular  feeling  in  the  foUowing  exasperated  protest: 

"  If  ever  a  people  belonging  to,  and  forming  part  and  parcel  of 
a  j^at  nation,  were  subject  to  a  downright  persecution  from  the 
government  to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  the  people  of  California 
are  the  onee  of  all  others  that  funiish  the  meet  promineiit  and 
striking  escample  of  such  treatment.  We  are  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  a  gpmg  of  political  harpies,  who  care  no  more  for  the  interests  of 
California  than  they  do  for  those  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior 
of  South  Africa.  ...  If  all  that  wp  have  given  to  the  world  thus 
far,  all  the  benefit  that  California  has  bestowed  upon  the  rest  of 
the  Union,  all  that  she  is  yet  to  become  are  to  count  for  nothing 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Government,  then  let  it  he  so  imderstood, 
and  let  us  cast  about  us  and  see  what  we  can  accomplish  aioj^e 
handed.'' 

If  this  editorial  f aariy  r^feeented  public  opinion  on  the 
coast,  as  it  did  without  much  question,  Quen  political  neces- 
sity, as  well  as  economic  expediency,  demanded  the  enact- 
ment of  a  railroad  bill  TbB  outbreak  of  the  OivU  War 
brought  the  issue  to  a  climax.  The  federal  government  at 
last  saw  that  tiie  xailroad  must  be  built  if  California  were  to 
be  kept  within  the  Umon.  At  the  same  time,  since  the 
southern  route  was  eliminated  from  consideration  because  so 
much  of  it  lay  within  Confederate  territoiy,  the  question  of 
the  location  the  road  was  greatly  simplified.  Secession  and 
war  thus  cleared  the  way  for  the  eagerly  awaited,  but  long 
delayed,  Pacific  Raihroad. 

The  chief  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter 

were: 

1.  Exjilorntions  and  surveys  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacihc  Ocean.  [PaciHc  Hailroad  lieports]  (Washing- 
ton, 1855). 

2.  Albright,  George  Leslie,  official  exploration.^  Jar  the  Pacific 
railroads,  University  of  California,  Publicaiions  in  History,  v.  XI. 
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THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  which  closed  the  long  struggle 
for  a  tiatiscontinental  railway,  provided  that  the  road 
should  start  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  between  the 
Republican  and  Platte  Rivers,  and  proceed  westward  along 
"the  most  direct,  central,  and  practical  route  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Nevada,  there  to  meet  and  connect  with  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California." 

The  bill  thus  authorized  the  construction  of  two  distinct 
roads;  the  one,  designated  the  Union  Pacific,  was  to  reach 
from  Omaha  to  the  California  boundary;  the  otlier,  known 
as  the  Central  Pacific,  was  to  be  built  eastward  from  Sacra- 
mento until  it  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to  deal  only  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific  (except  where  the  history  of  the 
two  roads  becomes  inseparable),  and  leave  the  fascinating, 
but  suiuewhat  intricate  affairs  of  the  Union  l^acitic  and  Oak 
Ames'  Credit  Mobiher,  to  other  writers. 

Tiie  Central  Pacific  found  its  origin  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  one  man,  and  owed  its  completion  to  the  determination 
and  shrewdness  of  four.  A  civil  engineer,  named  Theodore 
D.  Juiiuli,  had  come  to  the  coast  in  1854  to  lay  out  a  jiioneer 
railroad  called  the  Sacramento  Valley  line,  which  nin 
between  the  city  of  Sacramento  and  Folsom.  Before  Judah 
was  thrf)u<^li  with  this  local  road,  he  had  been  caught  by  the 
challenge  of  the  Sierrajj  and  began  to  plan  the  conquest  of 
the  mountains. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  often  in  the  dead  of  winter 
when  the  snow  lay  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  on  the  higher 
levels,  Judah  made  twenty-two  examinations  of  possible 
routes  across  the  Sierras;  and  in  the  intervals  between  these 
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trips  tried  to  organize  popxilar  backing  for  his  undertaking. 

The  California  public,  so  far  as  mere  talk  was  concenie<i,  was 
full  of  enthusiaiim  for  the  roa<i;  but  for  a  long  time  Judah's 
efforts  did  not  bring  out  any  iinancial  supports ^  He  con- 
tinued his  agitation,  however,  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  at 
last  secured  the  tangible  assistance  the  enterprise  so  badly 
nee<ied.  This  was  the  incorponition,  June  28,  1861,  of  the 
Central  Pacihc  Railroad  Coni})any  of  California,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  85,000  shares  of  a  nominaL  value  of  a  hundred 
dollar.^  earh. 

The  oiiicerts  of  the  new  company  \sere  ail  eiigagetl  in 
business  in  Sacramento,  and  from  the  very  beginning  the 
Central  Pacific  Ix^came  more  a  partnership  affair  tlian  a 
corporation.  Ix-land  vStanford,  nominated  but  ten  days 
before  the  organization  of  the  company  for  the  governorship 
of  the  state  by  the  Repubhcan  party,  and  destined  to  win 
the  election  the  following  September,  was  chosen  president; 
Collis  P.  Huntington  became  vice-president;  Mark  Hopkins, 
treasurer;  and  James  Bailey,  a  jeweler  through  whom 
Judah  had  become  acquainted  with  Stanford  and  Hunting- 
ton, secretary.    Judah  himself  was  chosen  chief  engineer. 

The  three  men  first  mentioned,  together  with  Charles 
Crocker,  whose  name  intentkmally  did  not  appear  as  one  of 
the  company's  directors,  were  in  reality  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  They  afterwards  became  the  most  powerful  rail- 
toad  group  in  the  west,  and  for  nearly  a  generation  were  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  state's  eoonomic  development.  At 
this  time,  however,  they  were  neither  very  rich  nor  very 
widely  known,  and  the  task  to  which  they  had  put  their 
hands  was  overwhelmingly  great. 

Stanford,  Hopkins,  and  Crocker  were  all  bom  in  New 
York;  and  Himtington,  thou|^  a  native  of  CJonnccticut,  had 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  same  state.  Stanford  and 
Hopkins,  as  young  men,  were  educated  for  the  law;  but 

*A  great  railroad  oonration  wm  wm  miuested  to  mad  ddagfttes. 

held  at  San  FruncLsco  in  1859  at  Tt^i  w^ion.s,  presided  over  by  John 

the  call  of  the  Slate  Legislature,  to  BidwelJ,  lasted  for  several  daya,  but 

which  evtry  oouDty  in  CalifonuA,  aocompliahed  littio  or  aolhbig  of  a 

Aiiiooa,  WaahingUMi  and  Otegm  pcietioal  mituze. 
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Huntington  and  Crocker  had  known  little  .schooling  of  any 
kind,  except  the  srhooling  of  poverty  and  hard  work.  All 
four  n^hed  Oilifoniia  nt  the  time  of  the  gold  rush,  and 
eventually  became  the  leading;  merchants  of  Sacramento. 
Stanford  and  Crocker  were  in  the  dry  goods  trade;  while 
Huntington  and  Hopkins,  more  than  a  decade  before,  had 
fonned  a  mutually  satisfactoiy  partueiship  to  deal  in  hard- 
ware and  miner's  bupjdio?. 

From  the  time  these  four  men  joined  forces  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Central  Pacific  until  the  combination  was 
finally  dissolved  by  death,  they  worked  together  as  a  unit, 
opposing  a  solid  front  to  all  opposition,  and  never  allowing 
personal  disagreements  or  jealousies  to  defeat  their  purpose. 
This  perfect  team  work  largely  accounted  for  their  phenom- 
enal success.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  considering  the 
character  of  the  men,  tiiat  they  should  have  maintained  such 
harmonious  relations  over  so  many  years,  for  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Hopkins,  all  four  were  men  of  deter- 
mined wills  and  vigorous  opinions.^ 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  successful  cooperation  of  the 
four,  was  the  wise  division  of  labor  very  early  made  between 
them.  Almost  from  the  outset,  Crocker  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  actual  construction  of  the  line.  Himtington  became 
the  company's  eastern  representative,  attending  to  national 
legislation,  purchasing  materiali  and  securing  fimds.  Stan- 
ford handled  state  politics  and  managed  the  financial  end 
in Califoniia;  and  Hopkins,  with  his  ''keen,  analytical  mind,'' 
served  as  a  valuable  advisor  for  the  others^  and  particularly 
aided  Stanford  in  local  matters. 

Wben  Judah  presented  his  plan  to  these  men  in  1861 
for  a  railroad  across  the  Sierras,  he  was  able  to  hold  before 
them  two  Inducements  which  made  the  enterprise  less  fool- 
hardy from  the  financial  standpoint  than  it  seoned  on  its 
face.  The  first  of  these  was  the  prospect  of  securing  govern- 
ment subsidies  of  various  kinds;  and  the  second,  the  certainty 

> Himtington  once  aaid,  "Crocker  '  tspod  mm.  We  did  not  ugree  io  all 
attewfail  to  the  oonstniotioii  <rf  the  thin«»— Ae  enwd  in  judgment  mhw* 
load,  and  he  waa  a  yery  eaniert  and  Miim." 
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of  monopolisiiig  the  California-Nevada  trade  by  the  proposed 
foad,  even  though  the  line  should  stop  far  short  of  its 
announced  goal. 

This  Nevada  trade,  at  the  time  of  the  Central  Pacific's 
inception,  was  a  prize  worth  seeking.  Two  years  before,  the 
great  Comstock  Lode  had  been  discovered  in  the  Washoe 
Mountams  and  a  mining  boom  of  tremendous  proportionB 
was  already  in  progress.  Nearly  all  the  food  and  necessaries 
for  the  thousands  who  floeked  to  Carson  City  and  Virginia 
City,  as  well  as  the  tools  and  heavy  machinery  which  were 
required  for  the  mining  operations,  had  to  be  freighted 
across  the  mountains.  Literally  tons  of  bullion  were  also 
being  brought  back  annually  to  San  Francisco  for  minting 
or  shipment  east;  and  in  addition,  the  passenger  teaffie  to 
and  from  the  mines  was  a  bonanza  in  itseUf . 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  Nevada  business,  which 
the  oiganizers  of  the  Central  Pacific  purposed  to  secure, 
may  be  seen  from  Judah's  report  in  1862  on  the  Placerville- 
Carson  road.  This,  the  most  famous  stage  road  of  northern 
California,  ran  from  Placerville  by  way  of  Johnson  Pass 
and  Kingsbury  Grade  to  the  Washoe  Valley.  Over  it,  in  the 
year  of  Judah's  report,  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  freight 
were  carried  daily,  at  rates  varying  from  six  to  eight  cents  a 
pfiund,  yielding  an  annual  total  of  five  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  dollars.  A  half  million  dollars  additional  were  received 
from  passenger  fares;  and  Wells>Fargo  transported  over  two 
hundred  thousand  poimds  of  silver  bullion  not  included  in 
the  figures  for  ordinaiy  freight.  If  the  Central  Pacific,  by 
building  only  part  way  across  ,  the  mountains,  could  capture 
the  greater  part  of  this  trade,  together  with  that  which 
passed  over  other  stage  roads,  its  directors  might  well  afford 
to  risk  even  the  heavy  initial  cost  of  construction. 

The  second  inducement  held  out  by  Judah — ^that  of 
federal  subsidies — was  of  more  immediate  importance  than 
even  the  Nevada  freight;  for  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
to  provide  the  necessary  finances  for  the  road  without  some 
form  of  govermnent  assistance.  In  securing  this  federal  aid, 
the  backers  of  the  Central  Pacific  were  by  no  means  dis- 
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appointed,  and  an  essential  feature  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Bill,  which  Bailey  and  Judah  helped  to  pass  through  Con- 
gress, was  the  grants  of  land  and  credits  it  bestowed  upon 
the  railroad  companies.  These  were  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  tempt  Huntington  and  his  companions  to  begin 
actual  (iterations;  but  two  years  later,  by  the  Act  of  ISM, 
the  government  proved  itself  even  more  generous,  and 
materially  increased  the  subsidies  carried  in  the  original 
bill  of  1862.  As  a  result  of  these  two  bills,  the  builders  of 
the  Central  Pacific  stood  to  receive  12,800  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  for  each  mile  of  tract  constructed,  and  in  addition 
were  allowed  a  err d it  in  United  States  6%  bonds,  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  thirty  years  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest,  of  from  $16,000  to  il8,000  per  mile,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  the  line  ran. 

Following  the  example  of  Congress,  the  CaUfomia  Legisla- 
ture also  passed  various  measures  to  aid  the  Central  Pacific, 
enacting  as  high  as  seven  bills  in  a  single  session  on  its 
behalf.  The  most  important  grants  were  made  in  1864. 
Legi^^laf  ion  of  tliat  year  gave  the  company  the  right  to 
issue  $12,000,000  in  first  mortgage,  twenty  year,  7%  bonds, 
and  provided  that  the  state  should  pay  the  interest  for 
twenty  years  on  the  first  $1,500,000  issued,  or  a  total  of 
$2,100,000.  A  fund  known  as  the  Pacific  Raih-oad  Fund, 
was  created  for  this  purpose  by  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  of 
eight  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property 
tlux>ughout  the  state. 

County  subsidies  were  also  granted  to  supplement  those  of 
st^te  and  nation.  Placer  County  subscribed  for  $250,000  of 
Central  Pacific  stock,  issuing  bonds  in  payment,  and  under  a 
similar  arrangement  Sacramento  County  pledged  $300,000. 
The  company  also  obtained  a  valuable  right  of  way,  certain 
portions  of  the  water  front,  and  other  public  lands  in  the 
city  of  Sacramento.  San  Francisco,  after  a  long  struggle 
fought  in  the  State  Legislature,  at  the  polls,  and  before 
the  courts,  donated  $400,000  outright  to  the  main  road,  and 
$200,000  to  its  subsidiary,  the  Western  Pacific.  The  latter ' 
road,  connecting  tiie  Central  Pacific  with  San  Frandsoo 
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Bay,  by  way  of  Stockton,  Niles,  San  Jos6,  and  Oakland,  also 
received  valuable  iiid  from  San  Joaquin,  and  Santa  Clara 
Counties;  and  enjoyed,  besides,  the  federal  subsidies  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  1864. 

Even  though  these  various  government  subsidies  were  of 
princely  proportions,  the  fate  of  the  Central  Pacific  for  two 
years  hung  in  the  balance.  From  the  beginning,  the  enter- 
prise was  foredoomed  to  failure  by  the  j)r()phets,  and  even 
its  sponsors  were  not  over  hopeful  of  tlie  outcome.  It  was 
this  skepticism  that  led  Huntington  to  object  when  others 
planned  a  celebration  at  the  laying  of  the  first  rail. 

"  If  you  want  to  jubilate  in  driving  the  first  spike  hero,"  said  he, 
"go  ahead  and  do  it.  I  don't.  HieBetnountama  look  too  ugly  and 
I  see  too  much  work  ahead.  .  .  .  We  may  fail  and  I  want  to  have 

as  few  people  know  it  as  we  can,  and  if  we  get  up  a  jubilation,  a 
Httle  anybody  can  drive  the  first  spike  (but!  there  are  many 
months  of  hard  labor  and  unrest  between  the  first  and  last  spike." 

These  "months  of  hard  labor  and  unrest  between  the 
first  and  last  spike,"  which  Huntington  foresaw,  not  caring  to 
boast  as  he  was  putting  his  armor  on,  were  even  worse  than 
the  builders  anticipated.  The  diflSculties  of  construction,  of 
financing,  of  securing  material,  of  combating  opposition,  of 
securing  favorable  legislation,  were  tremendous,  and  would 
early  have  staggered  less  resourceful  or  less  energetic 
men. 

The  route  chosen  by  Judah,  and  supported  by  him  against 
all  subsequent  attack,  followed  in  the  main  the  old  immi- 
grant road  from  Sacramento  to  Donner  Pass  by  way  of 
Auburn,  Chpper  Cap,  and  Colfax,  or  Illinois  Town,  as  it 
was  then  called.'  From  the  sunmait  of  the  mountains  the 
line  descended  along  the  general  course  of  the  Truckee  River 
to  the  Nevada  plains.  A  few  miles  beyond  Colfax  lay  Dutch 
Flat,  from  which  Judah  proposed  to  build  a  wagon  road  to 
Carson  Valley,  thus  diverting  the  Nevada  traffic  to  the 
Central  Pacific,  until  the  railroad  could  be  completed  to  the 
Cahfomia  boundary. 

>  Judah  gave  at  one  time  thirty  reasons  (or  his  choioe  ci  routes. 
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Th»  selection  of  this  route  led  to  one  of  the  finst  and  most 
violent  attacks  upon  the  Gential  Pacific.  Rival  lines,  sudi 
as  tiie  San  Frandsoo  and  Washoe,  and  tiie  Sacramento 
Vail^i  whose  history  cannot  be  tiaeed  here^  joined  with  an 
already  outraged  San  Francisco  and  Plaoeorville  public  to 
denounce  the  whole  project.  The  road  was  dubbed  the 
"  Dutch  Flat  Fraud,"  and  its  builders  were  accused  of  secur- 
ing government  subsidies  for  a  line  they  had  no  intention  of 
completing  across  the  mountains.  Whether  or  not  there  was 
tru^  in  these  charges,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Central's 
wagon  road  brought  to  it  most  of  the  Nevada  trade  and 
enabled  it  to  pay  very  large  returns  while  still  under  process 
of  construction. 

Rival  opposition  was  the  least  of  the  Central's  difficulties. 
The  Siena  Nevadas  opposed  a  barrier  nearly  150  miles  wide, 
rising  at  times  to  an  elevation  of  7^000  feet.  To  overcome 
this,  an  army  of  workmen  and  teams  had  to  be  organized, 
sheltered,  fed,  and  paid.  An  incalculable  amount  of  grading, 
filling,  trestle  bulling,  cutting,  and  tunnelling,  mud^  of  the 
way  throui^  solid  rock,  had  to  be  accon4>lish6d.  Mile  upon 
mile  of  snowaheds  had  also  to  be  built  in  the  higher  altitudes 
to  protect  the  track  in  winter,  so  that  material  could  later  go 
forward  for  the  use  of  construction  gangs  hurrying  the  woric 
across  Nevada.  The  reeponsibility  for  this  phase  of  the  woik 
fell  upon  Charles  Crocker,  who  as  head  of  the  Charles 
Crocker  Construction  Company  (afterwards  superseded  by 
the  Contract  and  Finance  Ccnnpany),  was  in  full  charge  of 
buikiing  operations. 

In  reality  the  companies  just  mentioned  were  only  tiie 
Big  Four,  and  Edwin  B.  Crocker,  operating  under  another 
name;  for  Huntington  and  his  associates  saw  the  advisability 
from  many  standpoints  of  keeping  the  road's  construction  in 
their  own  hands,  as  widl  as  the  financial  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  su(^  an  arrangement.  But  unlike  the  Credit 
MobiUeTi  which  served  the  chief  stockholders  of  the  Union 
Fadfic  in  sunilar  capacity,  the  construction  companies 
oiganized  by  the  Calif  omia  buikim,  whether  in  connection 
with  the  C^tral  Pacific  or  any  of  their  other  roads,  never 
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revealed  the  details  of  oosta  and  profits  to  inquintive  Con- 
gresBional  eonunittes. 

Next  to  Huntingtoiii  Qiarles  Crocker  had  the  heaviest 
responflibiUfy  of  the  four.  Upon  his  shoulderB  fell  the 
physioal  burden  of  the  undertaldng.  The  best  testimony  to 
his  ability  is  that,  along  with  the  chief  engineer,  Montague, 
who  suooeeded  Judah  upon  the  latter's  deatii,  and  Stro- 
bridge,  who  served  as  superintendent  of  oonstruction,  he 
carried  the  road  over  eveiy  difficulty  mountain,  desert,  and 
man  could  place  in  its  way.  When  white  labor  failed  or 
became  difficult  to  handle,  he  brought  in  thousands  of 
Chinese  coolies,  and  used  these  "Crocker's  Pets,''  as  they 
were  called,  without  mercy  to  himself  or  them.  Even  the 
winter  snows  were  not  allowed  to  check  his  impetuous 
ambitbn. 

While  Crocker  was  carrying  forward  the  construction 
woik,  Stanford,  aided  by  Hopkins,  and  an  occasional  visit 
from  Huntington»  was  adroit^  handling  the  state  and  local 
legislation  necessary  to  secure  the  subsidies  mentioned  in  a 
previous  paragraph.  In  the  east,  meanwhile,  Huntington 
gave  himself  to  three  great  tasks,  any  one  of  which  was 
beyond  ordinaiy  capacity.  The  first  was  to  dispose  of 
^ough  Central  Pacific  stock  and  bonds  to  finance  operar 
tions;  or,  failing  that,  to  borrow  sufficient  money  on  the 
personal  security  of  himself  and  his  associates  to  keep  the 
road  from  lagging.  His  genius  along  this  line  was  so  marked 
that  even  in  the  stress  of  the  Civil  War,  and  its  aftermath, 
he  enabled  the  road  to  cany  a  floating  debt  of  17,000,000, 
%  .  for  none  dl  which  it  paid  more  than  7%  per  annum,  thougli 
the  Union  Pacific  was  charged  a  much  higher  premium,  and 
the  common  interest  rates  in  California  ranged  from  two  to 
three  per  cent  a  month.* 

Beddes  financing  the  road,  Huntington  had  also  to  keep 
it  supplied  with  material.  This  meant  the  purchase  of  every 
foot  of  rail  used  in  the  track,  of  locomotives,  of  passenger 

*  At  one  time  the  sini^le  house  of  oonfideot  were  the  Neir  Yoric  ba&keis 

Willium  E.  Dodge  &  r<>mp.iti;s  In^ld  of  Huntington's  ability  to  meet  the 

the  personal  notes  of  li  nit  ingtua  Central's  dbligations. 
and  his  aasocisteB  for  $3,250,000,  ao 
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ooocheB,  of  flat  cais,  spikes,  powder,  ahovds,  and  all  other 
implements  from  eastern  manufactuieiB  (smoe  Galifoniia  at 
that  time  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  steel  and  iron  foundries), 
and  the  shipment  of  this  material  either  around  the  Horn  or 
across  Panama.  This  was  an  especially  difficult  task  while 
the  war  lasted.  The  government  had  prior  ri^t  to  most  of 
the  supplies  required  by  the  railroad;  and  even  when  cargoes 
could  be  secured,  ships  were  not  easily  found. 

During  the  war,  frei^^t  rates  increased  from  eighteen  to 
forty-five  dollars  a  ton;  marine  insurance,  owing  to  the 
menace  of  southern  privateersmen,  rose  frcnn  two  and  one- 
half  to  ten  per  cent.  Railroad  iron  trebled  in  value.  Loco* 
motives,  rolling  stock,  everything  in  fact  the  Central  Pacific 
reqmred,  had  to  be  bought  at  increased  prices.  Even 
after  the  war,  the  rivalry  of  the  Union  Pacific,  in  the  market 
for  the  same  material,  kept  up  the  cost  of  rails  and  locomo- 
tives and  made  it  hard  to  fill  orders.  Yet  Huntington's 
genius  overcame  these  difficulties  and  kept  a  steady  stream 
of  supplies  flowing  from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  to  the  con- 
struction camps  in  the  Sierras. 

The  following  is  a  typical  eicample  of  the  methods  by 
which  Huntington  accomplished  his  ends.  In  1866  he 
succeeded  in  stealing  a  march  on  the  Union  Pacific  in  the 
purchase  of  66,000  tons  of  rails,  which  the  latter  road  badly 
needed,  and  at  the  same  time  defeated  a  threatened  combine 
on  the  part  of  the  steel  mills  to  increase  the  price.  To  get 
these  rails  to  Calif  ornia  required  a  large  number  of  vessels,  ^ 
Huntington  went  to  a  gentleman  named  £.  B.  Sutton  to 
charter  the  necessary  bottoms.  The  details  of  this  interview 
are  best  given  in  Huntington's  own  words: 

"I  said,  'Well  I  want  to  get  a  good  ship — a  good  steady  ship — 
safe!'  I  said,  'You  out  and  run  around  and  give  me  a  list  of 
what  you  ci\n  find.'  He  came  in  with  three  or  four;  he  said,  '  You 
can  have  tliLs  one  for  so  much  and  this  one  for  so  much—sucli  a 
price,'  said  I;  *It  is  too  high,  I  can't  take  one  of  th(^e  sliips.'  *I 
am  in  no  hurry/  said  I.  'Ships  are  coming  in  all  along/  Well,  he 
came  bade;  he  went  out  three  tames  and  he  came  baok  with  tmeaiy* 
three  ships.  .  .  I  got  them  all  down  whilst  talking.  'Well,'  said  I 
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suddenly,  'I  will  take  them.'  'Take  them/  said  he,  'take  what?' 
Said  I,  'I  will  take  those  ships  if  they  are  Al.'  'Well/  said  he, 
'I  can't  let  you  have  them.  I  thought  you  want<xl  only  one.' 
He  said,  'I  will  have  to  have  two  or  three  of  them  myself.'  Said 
I,  'Not  of  these  you  won't.'  Well,  those  .shipvS  took  a}>out  45.000 
tons  of  rails.  Mr.  Sutton  told  me  afterwar(l.s,  'Huntin^lon,  you 
would  have  had  to  pay  SI 0.00  per  ton,  at  least,  more,  if  I  had 
known  you  wanted  all  those  ships.  That  would  have  been  *450,- 
000/' 

Huntington's  third  task  in  the  east  lay  in  the  field  of 
politics.  At  this  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  Central  Pacific 
maintained  an  agent  in  Washingtcm  to  whom  they  paid  a 
salary  of  120,000  and  allowed  an  unaudited  eiipense  account 
of  twice  that  amount.  But  this  man  was  only  a  subordinate. 
Huntington  himself  was  the  real  director  of  railroad  affairs 
in  Washington.  What  he  accomplished  in  this  ei^iacity  was 
more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  GentnU  Pacific 
than  any  of  his  other  work. 

Aside  from  the  subsidies  earlier  granted  by  Congress,  cme 
of  the  measures  of  most  advantage  to  the  Cidifomia  railroad 
was  passed  in  1866.  By  the  Act  itf  1864^  the  eastern  linut 
of  the  Coitral  Pacific  iad  been  fi»d  150  miles  east  of  the 
California-Nevada  boundary.  The  territory  beyond  that 
line  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Union  Padfic.  The  bill, 
indeed,  went  ev^  farther  and  permitted  the  Union  Pacific 
to  continue  its  operations  westward,  if  it  reached  the  juno- 
tion  point  ahead  of  the  Central  I^usific.  This  dause  was  of 
course  obnoxious  to  the  backers  of  the  Central,  who  were 
secretly  determined  to  carry  thdr  line  ^tirdy  across 
Nevada  into  Utah,  and  enter  Salt  Lake  City  ahead  of  the 
Union  Pacifie. 

To  object  to  this  feature  of  the  bill  at  the  time,  however, 
might  have  defeated  the  entire  measure,  with  its  large  sub- 
sidies from  the  federal  government.  Consequoitly  Hunting- 
ton accepted  the  objectionable  provisicm  and  bided  his 
time,  until  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  of  1866  he  succeeded 
in  rdeasing  the  Central  from  its  limitations  and  in  obttdning 
the  deedred  ri^^t  to  build  eastward  until  a  junction  should 
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be  made  with  the  Umon  Pacific.  The  measure  was  a  peiv 
fectly  legitimate  piece  of  fepEdation  and  deserved  the  laige 
support  which  it  received  in  Congress.  But  Huntington  had 
taken  no  chances  of  its  defeat  by  rival  lobbyists.  In  later 
yean,  in  bis  own  brusque  way,  he  told  the  following  incident 
rdative  to  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

''A  CongreaBman  by  the  name  of  Alley  from  Massachusette 
when  the  Bill  pasaed,  came  over  to  me.  ...  he  aiQrSp  'Hunting- 
ton/ he  says,  'There  must  have  been  great  corruption,  great 
money  nsoil  or  you  could  not  have  pas«(Hl  that  Bill.'  'Well,*  I 
said  to  him,  *Mr.  Alley,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way 
of  your  associates  here.  I  am  very  much  surprised,  but  I  will  bo 
frank  with  you  and  tell  you  that  I  broup;ht  over  half  a  million 
dollars  to  use  every  dollar  of  it  if  neces:>ary  to  pass  this  Bill.  I 
got  a  large  majority  of  them  I  knew  that  was  in  favor  of  it  without 
the  use  of  one  dollar.  We  still  had  our  means  and  wanted  to  get 
every  vote,  so  I  went  into  the  gallery  for  votes,  one  head  after 
anoUier,  I  eat  right  there,  I  eiamined  the  face  of  every  man  and  I 
am  a  good  judge  of  faoes;  I  examined  them  carefully  through  my 
glass.  I  didn't  see  but  one  man  I  thought  would  sell  his  vote  and 
you  know  devilish  well  I  didn't  try  that— eo  I  didn't  use  one 
dollar." 

Of  course  Huntington's  ability  did  not  always  secure  the 
enactment  of  favorable  measures  or  ]>revent  the  passage  of 
bills  oi>{K)Scd  to  the  CentraFs  interest.  One  act,  for  example, 
WHS  carried  through  Congress  fixing  the  gauge  of  the  road 
at  four  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches,  after  Huntington  had 
convinced  Lincoln  thnt  five  feet  warf  the  proper  w  idth,  and 
had  secured  the  issuance  of  an  executive  order  to  that  effect. 
But  even  in  this  case  Huntinp^ton  turned  defeat  to  his 
advantage,  and  drove  a  satibfactury  barg^  with  his  op- 
ponents on  the  issue.* 

*  By    a    prpsideiitial    decree    of  moved  the  mountains  twenty  miles 

January  12,  1804,  the  wctstcm  baao  webL  of  their  true  iocatbn  acroija  a 

of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  was  00Bl|Mratively  Itovel  plain,  thus  in- 

officially  fixed  "whrrf  the  lino  of  creafiin^  the  Kovemmcnt's  loan  to 

the  Central  Pacific  luiiln)ad  cn)^.'i  the  road  from  $16,000  a  mile  to 

Arcade  Creek  in  the  Sacramento  $48,000  a  mfle^  for  the  tmsAy  mflfls 

Valley."    Opponcnt.s  of  the  railrDud  inTOlvod. 
pointed  out  that  this  decree  actually 
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Wiik  tiie  passage  of  the  bill  pennitting  the  Ceotral  to 
enter  Union  Pacific  tenitoiy  east  of  Califoiniay  the  two 
rivals  began  s  headlong  race  unique  in  saihoad  history.  In 
this  contest  the  Central  was  contending  for  a  double  prise. 
Every  mile  of  track  laid  east  of  the  terras  brought  the 
government  subsidy  of  20  sections  of  land  and  a  credit  of 
$32,000*  Equally  important  was  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  the  Utah  traffic,  if  Salt  Lake  could  be  reached  bdbre 
the  Union  Padfie  buUt  so  far  westward  as  to  shut  its  rival 
away  from  the  Mormon  settlements.  Huntington,  indeed, 
had  set  a  much  farther  goal  for  the  Gential  Pacific's  eastm 
terminus,  and  later  blfoned  the  apathy  and  opposition  of 
San  Franciseo  for  holding  the  road  bade,  when,  with  proper 
support  in  California,  it  might  have  reached  the  Green 
River  and  controlled  the  traffic  of  aU  Utah,  Wyoming,  and 
Idaho.  Had  this  object  been  realised,  one  might  also  add, 
the  California  road  wouM  have  been  relieved  from  that 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  Oregon  l^ort  line;  and  the  building 
of  Ihe  Southern  Pacific  to  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  San 
Francisco-Portland  line  might  have  been  delayed  for  many 
years. 

The  stirring  details  of  the  race  between  the  Union  and 
Cential  Pacific,  the  one  bmlding  eastward  across  the  Nevada 
and  Utah  desots,  Ihe  other  progressing  westward  from  the 
Black  Hills,  cannot  be  told  here  at  length.  On  the  one  side 
was  a  corporation  backed  by  almost  limitless  resources,  well 
en^endied  in  federal  politics,  transporting  its  material 
frcnn  a  comparatively  near  base  of  supplies  over  its  own  line, 
and  relying  pretty  largely  upon  Irish  labor  for  construction 
purposes.  On  the  other  side  were  four  men,  by  this  time 
well  enough  supplied  with  funds,  skiUful  as  their  rivab  in 
the  use  of  political  machinery,  compelled,  however,  to  ship 
supplies  by  long  sea  voyages,  using  Chinese  coolies  by  the 
thousand  for  grading,  track  laying,  and  the  innumerable 
tasks  of  railroad  building,  maintaining  a  secret  watch  over 
their  rival's  affairs,  hoodwinking  the  agents  he  sent  out, 
stripping  the  markets  wherever  possible  of  material  to  force 
the  Union's  construction  crews  to  stand  idle,  and  obtaining 
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government  bonds  for  sixty  miles  of  tra/ck  to  which  their 
opponents  laid  claim.  Around  these  dements  centered  the 
greatest  race  in  the  histoiy  of  railroad  construction. 

The  two  roads  met  at  Promontoiy  Point  in  Utah,  an 
insignificant  ]dace  some  fifty-three  miles  west  of  (^en. 
Here,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand 
spectatoiB,  the  two  tracks  were  joined;  fidlver  and  gold 
qxikes  were  driven  in  a  silver-bound  tie  of  Calif omia  laurd; 
cqpeeches  were  made;  an  engine  from  the  east  toudied 
&ont  with  an  engine  from  the  west;  and  the  oM,  old  dream 
of  linking  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  became  a  reality. 

"Sir/'  said  the  telegram  sent  by  the  participatinp:  officials  of 
the  two  roads  to  President  Grant,  "We  h;ive  the  honor  to  report 
that  the  last  rail  is  laid,  the  last  spike  is  driven.  The  Pacific 
Kaikoad  is  finished." 

Finished,  Ux>,  for  California,  was  mudi  that  had  made  her 
previous  history — Slow  going  ox  wagons  no  longer  crossed 
the  Sierras;  the  mining  counties  dwindled  in  population, 
while  the  agricultural  regions  and  the  cities  took  on  in- 
creasing life;  great  land  grants  of  early  days  were  gradually 
brokw  up  to  make  room  for  a  rapidly  enlarged  population; 
the  cattle  baron  retired  to  the  foothills  and  out  of  the  way 
valleys  to  make  way  for  grain  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards; 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sammento  Valleys  began  to  fulfill  the 
old  prophedes  that  one  day  they  would  become  the  granary 
of  the  Pacific;  Galifomia  products  made  their  appearance  in 
eastern  markets;  and  eastern  tourists  daily  enriched  the 
California  merchants.  Travel  became  a  source  of  unity  and 
culture;  thousands  of  persons,  long  stranded  on  the  coast 
because  of  the  difficult  overland  journey,  rushed  eagerly  back 
to  their  old  homes  in  the  States;  and  after  a  brief  stay, 
rushed  even  more  eagerly  back  to  the  west,  tenfold  more 
enthusiastic  for  California  than  ever  they  had  been  before. 
Real  estate  booms  grew  to  be  familiar  phenomena;  labor 
problems  thrust  themselves  upon  the  public  notice;  the 
state  government  failed  more  ami  more  to  meet  the  demands 
of  its  dtisens;  society  and  business  became  more  oomplez. 
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On  every  side  new  forces — eocJal,  economic,  polilical — 
marked  liie  development  of  a  new  day. 

In  this  period  of  transition  the  builders  of  the  Central 
Pacific  played  a  foremost  part;  for  the  celdi)ration  at  Prom- 
ontory Point  was  for  th^  the  beginning  rather  than  the 
end  of  a  great  task.  The  hne  from  Sacramento  to  Ogden 
was  oidy  a  single  link  in  a  great  system  yet  to  be  constructed. 
By  means  of  the  Western  Pacific,  a  line  running  from 
Sacramento  to  San  Jo66,  with  a  branch  from  Niles  to  San 
Frandsco  Bay,  known  as  the  San  Frsndsoo,  Oakland,  and 
Alameda  RaihtMul,  the  Genteal  had  an  outlet  to  tidewater. 
Later,  the  road  got  control  of  most  of  the  Oakland  water 
front  and  sought  to  occupy  Yerba  Buena  Island.  Deeming 
it  necessary  to  control  every  avenue  of  approach  to  the  dty 
of  San  Fruicisco,  Hie  Central  next  absorbed  the  Califomia 
Pacific,  which  ran  from  Sacramento  to  Vallejo,  and  carried 
it  on  to  Beniciai  whm  ferry  connections  were  established 
with  Port  Costa,  thus  forestaJling  any  coQq)etition  from 
that  approadi  to  San  Frsncisco.  SinuLariy,  tiie  San  Fran- 
dsco San  Jos^  Bailway,  which  had  be^  built  down  the 
peninsula  largely  through  subsidies  provided  by  the  two 
dties  whose  name  it  bore,  passed  under  contixil  of  the 
Central  directors  and  completed  the  desired  monopoly  of 
San  Frsndsco  trade.  The  process  was  aided  by  a  grant 
from  the  State  Legislature  oi  sbcty  acres  of  land  for  terminal 
facilities  on  the  shore  of  Mission  Bay. 

While  Hiese  local  developm^ts  were  in  progress,  the 
Central  Pacific  found  itself  threatened  in  two  dangisrous 
quarters.  The  Union  Pacific,  stopped  at  Ogden  by  the 
Central  from  proceedmg  to  California,  sought  an  outlet  to 
the  Pacific  by  way  of  Portland.  The  building  of  the  Oregon 
Short  line  thus  l^reatened  to  divert  from  the  Central  most 
of  the  Oriental  trade.  By  running  a  line  of  steamera  from 
Portland  to  San  Frandsco— «  still  more  serious  menace — 
the  UnionfPacific  might  even  take  over  a  large  share  of  the 
California  traffic  to  the  east,  runless  the  Central  in  some  way 
could  protect  itself. 

But  uiis  was  not  the  most  serious  menace  the  California 
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railroad  had  to  faoe.  Before  the  Civil  War,  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  ooiintiy,  as  shown  m  a  previous  chapter,  favored 
the  extreme  southern  route  for  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
proposed  line  along  the  thirty-fifth  paraUel  was  also  highly 
recommenced.  The  war  checked,  but  did  not  kill,  the 
interest  in  these  two  routes;  and  before  the  Central  Pacific 
itself  was  well  established,  other  companies  were  at  work  to 
build  into  Califomia  along  both  of  these  more  soutiierly 
routes.  Should  a  road  reach  the  Pacific  over  either  route,  it 
meant  incalculable  loss  to  the  Central  because  tiie  latter^s 
long  haul  across  the  Sierras,  with  the  heavy  grades  and 
winding  track,  made  competition  with  a  southern  road 
impossible  on  anything  like  equal  terms. 

But  the  men  who  had  shown  sufficient  mettle  to  construct 
tiie  Central  Pacific  were  not  now  likely  to  see  it  overwhelmed 
by  more  recent  rivals;  and  with  charact eristic  energy  they 
set  to  work  to  mast^  the  situation.  The  menace  of  the 
Or^^on  Short  Line  was  met  by  the  construction  ai  a  road 
from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  through  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  This  line,  originally  called  the  Oregon-California 
Hailroady  followed  the  general  course  of  the  Williamson* 
Abbott  survey  through  Northern  Califomia  and  Southern 
Ore^n.  Most  of  the  road  was  built  by  the  Contract  and 
-Finance  Company  of  Central  Pacific  fame;  and  as  in  the 
,  case  of  the  Central,  the  line  was  largely  financed  by  govern- 
ment subsidies  of  land  and  bonds.  It  was  completed  to 
Ashland»  Oregon,  the  terminus  of  the  Portland  division,  in 
1887. 

Some  jrears  before  the  Orrgon  connection  was  established, 
moreover,  the  Central  builders  had  completed  a  much  more 
''comprehensive  and  daring  program  in  the  south.  Here  their 
ambition  was  threefold:  to  monopolize  the  transportation 
business  of  Central  and  Southern  Califomia,  where  agricul- 
tural development  foretold  enormous  freights;  to  close  the 
eastern  border  of  the  state  to  rival  fines;  or  failing  this,  to 
keep  them  south  of  theTehacbiH[ii;and  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  through  road  to  the  east,  independent  of  the  IJnion 
Pacific  and  without  the  handicap  ol  tiie  Sienas.  ^dden* 
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tally,  too,  the  prospect  of  acquiriiig  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  rich  agricultuial  land  was  not  altogether  without 

its  weight. 

To  realize  these  ambitions  required  the  construction  of  an 
entire  railroad  system.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  to 
make  sure  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  was  done  by 
absorbing  a  number  of  independent  lines  and  constructing 
sufficient  mileage  to  give  a  through  track  from  Lathrop  on 
the  C^tral  Pacific  to  a  place  known  as  Goshen  in  the  nortii- 
western  comer  of  Tulare  County. 

By  the  time  this  was  done,  a  new  road,  which  had  made  an 
insignificant  beginning  in  1865,  began  to  attract  a  great  deal 
of  public  interest  throughout  the  coast  counties  south  of 
San  Francisco.  This  was  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  California;  and  like  the  mustard  seed  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  from  being  one  of  the  least  of 
California  roads,  it  was  soon  destined  to  become  the  greatest. 

The  original  charter  of  the  Southern  Pacific  called  for  a 
road  along  the  coast,  following  pretty  closely  Parke's  survey, 
from  San  Jos^  to  San  Diego.  Thence  the  line  was  to  run  to 
the  Colorado,  where  a  junction  was  planned  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  which  Congress  had  author- 
ised along  the  line  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  By  the 
acquisition  of  the  San  Francisco-San  Jos^  Road,  which  by 
this  tune  bad  reached  Gilroy  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  and  by 
showing  an  apparent  intention  of  continuing  down  the  coast 
in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  a  time  appeared  in  tiie  guise  of  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  Central's  monopoly. 

This  hope  was  short  lived.  As  early  as  1867  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  announced  a  change  from  its  proposed  route 
down  the  coast  to  a  line  across  the  mountains  into  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  on  to  the  Colorado  by  way  of  the  TdiachapL 
This  radical  departure  from  the  orifpnal  plan,  though  greeted 
with  strong  opposition  from  many  quarters,  especially  in  the 
coast  coimties  most  seriously  afifected,  was  approved  by 
Congress.  The  latter  body  also  granted  the  Southern 
Pacific  the  privilege  of  building  a  branch  from  its  proposed 
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Tehachapi-Colorado  line  to  Los  Angeles,  and  of  continuiog 

this  by  way  of  the  San  Gorgon io  Pass  to  Fort  Yuma. 

Two  short  extensions  of  its  line  from  Gilroy,  the  one 
runnino^  to  Soledad  in  Monterey  County,  and  the  otlior  to 
Tr^  Finos  in  Benito  County,  put  the  Southern  Pacific  in  a 
position  to  block  the  approach  of  any  rival  coining  up  from 
the  soutli  along  the  coast.  As  its  congressional  grant  gave 
it  the  ri^ht  of  connect  uig  at  Needles  and  Ynma  with  the 
two  through  roads  from  the  east,  it  was  only  necessa.r}''  for 
the  Central  and  Southern  Paciiic  to  unite  to  complete  the 
railroad  monopoly  of  California. 

By  1871,  when  the  Contract  and  Finance  Company 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  line  from 
Gilroy  to  Fort  Mojave,  it  was  clearly  under.stood  that  thi^j 
merger  had  taken  jilace,  and  that  "Stanford  and  Company, " 
as  the  I^ig  Four  were  generally  spoken  of  in  California,  had 
effectually  killed  all  fu  pes  of  the  Southern  Pacific  standing 
out  as  an  independent  road. 

Beginning  at  Goshen,  where  the  Central  Pacific  stopped, 
the  Southern  Pacific  tracks  were  laid  through  Williamson's 
favorite  pass,  the  Tehachapi,  and  thence  (wtended  to  the 
Colorado.  Control  of  one  of  the  southern  transcontinental 
routes  was  thus  assured,  so  far  as  an  entrance  into  California 
was  rnncerned;  but  the  real  te^t  was  yet  to  come.  A  road 
known  as  the  Texas  Pacific  was  alread}-  under  construction 
westw  ard  from  New  Orleans  along  the  thirty-second  parallel. 
To  meet  this  road  at  Yuma  was  not  sufficient.  The  South- 
em  Pacific  must  be  carried  on  t  hrfjugh  Anzoim  and  Texas  to 
become  a  transcontinental  road  in  its  own  right.  The 
fuihllment  of  this  ambition  was  largely  due  to  Huntington's 
determination,  for  his  companions  regarded  the  undertaking 
with  apprehension  and  gave  it  something  lees  than  whole- 
hearted support. 

Opposed  to  Huntington  was  Thomas  A.  Scott  of  the 
Texas  Pacific,  who  was  seeking  to  extend  his  own  road  to  the 
California  line.  To  succeed  in  this  he  must  obtain  govern- 
ment aid  in  the  form  of  land  grants  and  federal  l)onds. 
HuntingtoQ  used  ail  the  skill  he  could  muster  to  defeat  this 
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grant,  and  adroit  h'  showed  up  Scott^s  previous  record,  when 
the  latter  sought  to  win  the  support  of  Congress  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  public  Ix^nef actor.  To  embarras'^ 
rival  further,  Huntington  even  offered  to  build  the  Southern 
Pacific  without  federal  subsidy  of  any  kind.^  In  these  and 
other  ways  he  successfully  defeated  Scott's  plans  for  the 
Texas  Pacific  aad  was  able  to  cany  out  the  piogram  for  his 
own  line. 

^^^lile  Huntington  was  thus  engaged  in  checkmating  Scott 
in  Washington,  the  rails  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  the 
face  of  a  government  order  to  the  contrary,  were  hurried 
through  the  Yuma  Indian  reservation  and  over  the  Colorado. 
Work  was  then  rushed  across  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to 
EI  Paso.  The  line  was  finally  built  almost  to  the  Louisiana 
boundary,  where  connection  was  made  with  a  road  running 
into  New  Orleans  which  the  Southern  Pacific  directors 
acquired  from  the  Morgan  interests.  Thas  the  California 
railroad  at  last  reached  its  long  coveted  outlet  to  the  Gulf 
and  made  direct  connection  with  eastern  markets. 

From  the  California  boundary  to  New  Orleans,  however, 
the  Une  was  still  known  by  various  names  and  operated, 
nominally,  by  as  many  separate  corporations.  To  simplify 
the  management  and  bring  all  the  roads,  both  within  the 
state  and  beyond  its  boimdaries,  imder  one  head,  Hunting- 
ton and  his  associates  aftenvnrds  fonned  a  coiporation 
known  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  This  was  char- 
tered by  the  state  of  Kentucky  in  1884  and  by  stock  owner- 
ship and  lease  has  since  controlled  the  combined  ptopetiim 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies. 

Tfajs  chapter  has  shown  m  sufficient  detail  how  four 
surprisingly  able  men — Himtington,  Stanford,  Crocker 
and  Hopkins — ^built  the  first  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
state.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  railroads  did  more  than 
any  other  human  factor  for  the  economic  development  of 
California.  Yet  for  various  reasons  the  generation  that 
witnessed  the  construction  of  Hhe  Central  and  Southern 

•Huntington,  however,  eomitod  l^Utiiiw of  the  tenitflfte IbuHi^ 
upon  flubtteatial  nifaakliM  from  the    whieh  the  road  imd. 
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Pacific  Railroads  aeooided  to  the  founders  of  those  gieat 
enterprises  more  of  eensure  than  of  admiiation.  The 
reasons  for  this  unfavorable  attitude  will  appear  in  part  in 
the  following  chapters.^ 


'The  Instory  of  bter  ndhtwd 

birildiiL^  ill  Ciilifrirniu,  inakc-s  a 
chapter  ia  itself,  which  cannot  find 
spaee  in  preaent  vohnne.  In 
1SS3  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road reached  the  Ck)lorado  to  find  the 
Southern  Pftdfie  already  in  control 
of  the  approach  to  California.  The 
two  roads,  however,  made  an  ar- 
rangemoit  by  which  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  or  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Sanfa  F6,  as  it  was  now  called,  se- 
cured from  the  Southern  Pacific  much 
of  it.s  trackage  in  Southern  California, 
which  was  not  essential  to  its  main 
line  east.  By  additional  oonstrtio- 
tion  on  its  own  behalf,  the  Santa  F6 
was  thus  able  to  enter  Los  Angeles 
by  way  of  Barstow  and  the  Cajon 
Pass,  and  also  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions down  the  coast  to  San  Diego. 
Many  years  later,  by  purchaj^  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  road^  built 
by  dlsKruntled  ranchers  as  a  rival  to 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Sante  F6 
secured  a  share  of  the  San  Joaquia 
Vrill(  >'  tra^lp,  and  an  OuUet  tO  the 
Bay  uf  6mi  h  nmmooo. 


Two  other  tfarougb  Hm0  liaye 

been  built  8inoe  the  (^:)Uii)lf'tion  of 
the  Santa  F6.  The  San  Pedro.  Loa 
Angles  and  Salt  Lake  Raivoad, 
which  makes  use  of  the  Santa  F6 
tracks  through  the  Ctyon  Pass  and 
follows  pretty  closely  the  old  Mor> 
raon  immi^^rant  tr;;il  to  Silt  Lake, 
was  completed  in  1905.  Originally 
the  project  of  Senator  W.  A.  Clark 
of  Nevada,  thi:*  line  early  became  a 
feeder  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  in 
1921  passed  entirely  under  that 
roatl's  contn^l.  A  few  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Hailroad, 
the  Western  Pacific  from  Salt  Lake 
to  San  Francisco,  (a  different  n>jul 
entirely  from  the  old  Western  Pa- 
cific acquired  by  the  Central)  was 
built  to  give  the  Gould  lines  a 
Pacific  outlet.  From  Sacramento 
the  line  followed  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Feather  River,  finding,  strangely 
enough,  the  easiest  graofe  and  the 
bast  difficulty  with  snow  of  luiy  of 
the  transcontinental  lOtda,  tfaoui^ 
buUtthelaatof  alL 
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ICOB  DISCONTENTED  BETENTEBB 

The  building  of  the  Central  Padfic  Railroad  overcame 
some  of  the  most  serious  transportation  diflBmilties  of 
California;  but  it  left  unsolved,  and  in  certain  notable 
instances  greatly  increased,  many  of  the  vexatious  political 
and  social  problems  of  the  state.  Indeed,  for  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  railroad's  completion,  a  deep  current  of 
popular  discontent  ran  beneath  the  whole  course  of  California 
history.  Conditions  in  general  were  favorable  to  the 
creation  of  this  spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  The 
economic  life  of  the  state  was  still  undergoing  a  process  of 
readjustment  incident  to  the  dose  of  the  bonanza  period  of 
1849.  Industry  and  agriculture  were  not  yet  suiSiciently 
developed  to  absorb  the  surplus  population.  Capital  was  > 
scarce  and  interest  rates  almost  prohibitive  so  far  as  the 
small  merchant  and  rancher  was  concerned.  Wages  had 
fallen  to  a  comparatively  low  level,  and  a  large  influx  of 
population  to  the  cities  had  given  rise  to  grave  problems  of 
poverty  and  unemployment. 

The  rural  communities  were  as  discontented  as  the  cities. 
Hanching  in  California  was  essentially  different  from  fann- 
ing in  the  east,  and  even  where  ineacperience  and  ignorance  * 
did  not  result  in  failure  and  distress,  some  whim  of  nature, 
such  as  drought  or  flood,  occasionally  ruined  the  crops  and 
brought  discouragement  and  discontent.  There  was  seldom 
a  reserve  of  capital  with  which  to  tide  over  such  disaster  to 
the  next  harvest;  and  crop  failure  consequently  often  meant 
the  loss  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  money  and  time  in- 
vested. Land  titles  were  uncertain  and  often  the  subject  of 
expensive  litigation  which  the  ordinary  rancher  could  not 
afford.  Only  a  few  of  the  agricultural  products  which  now 
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nnk  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  state  were  then  grown  on  a 
ocnnmercial  scale,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  not  yet 
out  of  the  experimental  stage.  The  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  irrigation  was  still  in  its  infancy;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  water  rights  had  not  yet  been  stripped  of  oonfuslon  by 
adequate  legislation  and  judicial  interpretation.  Altofsether, 
therefore,  the  lot  of  the  small  rancher  was  not  such  as  to 
make  him  a  satisfied  and  contented  man.  He,  like  his  fellow 
citisen  in  the  towns  and  cities,  was  inclined  to  radicalism. 

Yet  Edmund  Burke  in  substance  once  said  that  no 
Engjighf¥^in  cared  a  fig  for  abstract  liberty,  but  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  for  the  concrete  right  of  voting  his  own 
taxes.  So,  in  California,  the  political  discontent  and  popular 
unrest  of  the  seventies  did  not  arise  alone  from  a  general 
sense  of  grievance,  but  was  also  the  product  of  veiy  definite 
factom,  the  effect  of  which  men  felt  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  every  day  life.  Wlien>  therefore,  late  in  the  decade  the 
citizens  demanded  a  new  constitution  for  the  state,  they 
were  thinking  much  less  of  the  rights  (ji  man  (though  out  of 
lespect  to  tradition  they  had  to  say  something  of  thesei  too) 
than  they  were  of  certam  very  spedfic  and  concrete  ptactices 
to  which  they  traced  many  of  their  material  ills. 

The  chief  of  these  grievances  bad  to  do  with  corruption 
and  inefficiency  in  government;  the  evils  of  the  railroad 
flituationy  and  the  political  activities  of  the  Central  Pacific; 
large  land  and  water  monopolies,  accompanied  by  unfair 
methods  of  taxation;  wages  and  conditions  of  labor;  and 
finally,  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  coolies.'  The 
bill  of  particulars  was  lai^.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  far 
the  evils  could  be  eradicated. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  problems  was  that  of 
gavemment  reform.  Never,  in  the  hktoiy  of  the  state,  had 
political  standards  been  quite  so  demoralized  and  tlfe 
responsibility  of  public  office  so  lightly  felt.  The  nation 
itself,  during  this  decade,  was  passing  through  a  period  of 
political  laxness,  of  which  such  scandals  as  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  the  Indian  Frauds,  and  the  Whiskey  Ring  were 
merely  symptomatic.  New  Yoik  was  giving  to  the  worid 
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the  inepriDg  example  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  The  Gould- 
Fisk  combumtioii  was  plaijriog  fast  and  loose  with  the 
welfare  of  great  railroad  systeins,  attempting  to  oonier 
the  nation's  gold  by  the  control  of  Cabinet  officials,  and 
msoiently  damning  the  public  in  the  bargain.  In  business 
and  politics  the  whole  countiy  was  suffering  the  worst  moral 
collapse  it  has  yet  eaqierienoed.  George  F.  Hoar's  indictment 
of  the  period,  severe  as  it  was,  contained  nothing  of  exaggera- 
tion. On  May  6, 1876,  he  made  this  statement  in  the  Senate : 

"My  own  public  life  has  been  a  ver>'  brief  and  insignificant 
one,  extending  little  beyond  the  duration  of  a  single  term  of 
senatorial  office.  But  in  that  brief  period  I  have  seen  five  judges 
of  a  high  court  of  the  United  States  driven  from  office  by  thmts 
of  impeachment  for  comiption  or  maladministration.  ...  I 
haye  seen  in  the  State  in  the  Union  foremost  in  power  and  wealth 
four  judges  of  her  courts  impeached  f or '  oofTUption,  and  tiie 
political  administration  of  her  chief  city  become  a  disgrace  and  a 
by-word  throughout  the  world.  I  have  seen  the  chairman  of  the 
Committop  on  Militarj'  Affairs  in  the  House,  rise  in  hi^  place  and 
demand  the  expulsion  of  four  of  his  nssociates  for  makint^  sale  of 
their  official  privilege  of  selecting  the  youths  to  be  edueatwi  at  our 
great  military  school.  When  the  greatest  railroad  of  the  world 
binding  together  the  continent  and  uJiiUug  the  two  great  seas 
which  wash  our  shores,  was  finished,  I  have  seen  our  national 
trimnph  and  exaltation  turned  to  bitterness  and  shame  by  the 
unanimous  reports  of  three  oommittees  of  Congress— two  of  the 
House  and  one  here-Hhat  eveiy  step  of  that  mighty  enterprise 
had  been  taken  in  fraud.  I  have  heard  in  highest  places  the 
shameless  doctrine  avowed  by  men  grown  old  in  public  office  that 
the  true  way  by  which  power  could  be  gained  in  the  Republic  is 
to  bribe  the  people  with  the  offices  created  for  their  service,  and 
thn  true  end  for  which  it  should  be  used  when  f!;fiined  is  the  pro- 
motion of  selfish  ambition  and  the  gratification  of  personal  revenge. 
I  have  heard  that  suspicion  haunts  the  footsteps  of  the  trusted  com- 
panions of  the  Pr^ident.'' 

As  already  intimated,  California  politics  in  the  period 
under  discussion  suffered  from  the  same  ills  which  Hoar 
found  in  the  national  capital  and  in  New  York.  No  branch 
ci  the  state  govemment  was  free  fiom  this  low  tone  of 
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political  molality;  but  it  was  generally  reoogniaed  that  the 
Legislatiire  was  more  completely  lost  to  a  sense  of  political 
honor  tEum  any  of  the  other  departments.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this  condition,  apart  from  the  general 
factors  of  corruption  and  inefficiency  inseparably  connected 
with  all  legislative  bodies.  The  Galifonua  Legislature, 
unfortunately,  had  behind  it  no  tradition  of  honest  govem- 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  almost  from  the  organization  of  the 
state,  its  proceedings  had  been  marked  by  a  moral  kxness 
that  frequently  assumed  the  proportions  of  open  scandal. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  body  came  together,  lobbyist  and 
corrupt  agent  of  every  sort  flocsked  to  the  state  capital, 
where  a  man  with  mon^  or  favors  at  his  command  mij^t  do 
much  to  influence  lepslation. 

Again,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  too  frequently 
united  second  rate  ability  with  second  rate  morals;  and  as 
the  constitution  (naively  framed  on  the  supposition  that 
public  officials  could  safdy  be  trusted  with  power),  imposed 
few  restraints  on  the  law  making  power  of  the  body,  the 
oombination  was  exceedini^y  injurious  to  the  state.  Com- 
plaint was  made  particularly  a^^unst  the  free  hand  allowed 
the  Legislature  in  levying  taxes,  making  appropriations, 

granting  away  franchises  and  state  lands,  and  enacting 
_  «  I  •  ^»  I  J . 

Even  where  no  dishonesty  prevailed,  the  (Hganization  of 
the  Legislature  and  its  methods  of  doing  business  led  to  the 
enactment  of  hurried  and  ill-digested  laws,  most  of  which 
were  crowded  through  the  last  few  days  of  the  session, 
allowing  all  sorts  of  private  interests  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  good.  William  J.  Shaw,'  a  member  of  tiie 
California  Senate,  made  the  following  trenchant  criticism 
of  these  conditions  in  1875: 

"It  is  really  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  Legislature  could 
be  intelligently  contrived  to  render  it  more  ccriaui  that  proper 
legislation  cannot  possibly  be  performed.  .  .  .  The  last  session 
emied  on  the  30th  of  March,  1874.  In  December  our  L^gislatuie 
passed  thirteen  statutes.  In  Januaiy  it  passed  thirty  nine.  In 
Februaiy  it  psased^e  hundred  smd  nine.  In  its  thhty  days  in 
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March  it  passed  five  hundred  and  eighteen  statutes.  .  .  .  But  w6 
have  not  yet  told  all.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
statutes  .  .  .  no  less  than  fivp  hnndrod  and  rif^hteen  were  merely 
local  or  personal  acts,  and  of  no  moment  to  the  State  at  large.  .  .  . 
No  less  than  thirty-two  were  passed  to  penuit  a>unty  sheriffs  or 
clerks  to  leave  the  State  or  for  tiie  private  interests  of  soiuc  {>ersons 
in  the  way  of  getting  money  claims  allowed,  justly  or  unjustly. 
Nine  several  separate  statutes  were  passed  to  enable  school 
districtB  to  build  school  housesy  or  to  do  something  else  of  a  like 
local  nature.  .  .  .  One  statute  was  enacted  to  change  the  orthog- 
raphy of  an  unknown  pIaoe»  and  two  or  more  to  change  the  names 
of  some  such  places.  Three  several  statutes  were  pftesed  to  pro- 
hibit hogs  from  running  about  in  some  of  the  counties,  and  one  to 
prevent  horn  cattle.  .  .  .  Several  separate  statutes  were  passed 
to  make  counties  pay  debts  they  apparently  were  nor  obliged  to 
pay  otherwise.  One  special  statute  was  passrd  to  authorize  the 
County  Government  of  San  Francisco  to  hire  a  messenger;  and,  I 
believe,  one  other  to  enable  it  to  better  provide  for  renioN  iug  dead 
dogs  from  its  streets.  .  .  .  No  less  tiiaii  thirteen  several  statutes 
were  passed  at  the  last  session  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  to 
repeal  or  amend  thirteen  other  statutes  previously  passed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  at  that  very  same  session.  So  that 
even  before  the  one  hundred  and  three  working  days  had  passed  l^, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  begin  again  to  repeal  or  to  amend  some 
of-  the  very  acts  the  Houses  had  just  passed,  and  the  Governor 
had  just  approved  only  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days  i^evioualy." 

Dishonesty,  mediocrity,  and  oonfusion  thus  oombined  to 
make  the  Galifonua  Legislature  m  easy  prey  to  maqy  specieB 
of  corrupt  politics.  Independent  newqutpers  characterised 
session  after  session  of  the  body  as  extravagant,  useless, 
and  corrupt.  Outright  bribery  was  so  common  that  the' 
San  Francisco  ButieHn,  without  any  trace  of  sarcasm, ' 
congratulated  the  people  of  the  state  because  the  members 
of  the  liegislature  during  one  session,  ''even  though  evincing 
ignorance  and  incapacity,''  seemed  to  be  influenced  in  their 
supp(H*t  of  objectionable  bills  more  by  political  prejudice  and 
personal  ambition  than  by  meroenaiy  motives. 

What  was  true  of  conditions-nt  fSacramento  was  also  true 
of  the  pontics  of  San  Fhmcisoo.  The  salutaiy  lessons  taught 
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by  the  Vigilance  movement  of  1853  had  been  forgotten;  and 
the  dty  officiab,  though  no  longer  so  openly  in  league  with 
cutthfoatB  and  similar  gentry,  had  fonned  a  highly  profitable 
partnenhip  with  certain  contractora  and  public  utility 
ooiporations  of  various  kinds.  The  award  of  municipal 
contracts,  the  paving  of  city  streets,  the  erection  of  publie 
buildings,  and  various  kindred  enterprises  offered  laie  qp- 
portunities  for  exploitation  of  the  city's  funds. 

"Our  official  rascals  may  bp  net  down  as  the  meanest  in  Amer- 
ica," said  ono  San  Francisco  (  (Iitor.  "There  apjiears  to  be  nothing 
too  small  for  them  to  appropriate.  .  .  .  They  go  for  cverj'thing  in 
sight,  from  a  horse  and  buggj^  to  the  shirt  studs  of  a  suicide. 
Everybody  who  has  any  dealings  with  the  city  has  to  grease  tlic 
wheels.  .  .  .  The  city  hail  needs  reformation  almost  as  badly  as 
the  most  notorious  dive  on  the  Barbaiy  Coast.  .  .  .  Faster  than 
we  can  make  note  of  them  or  take  account  of  them,  rogues  are 
being  disoovered." 

The  truth  was,  the  whole  political  situation  of  California, 
as  evidenced  by  the  conditions  both  at  Sacran&ento  and  in 
San  Francisco,  was  unfortunately  bad.  The  concrete  effects 
of  these  evils  in  government  appeared  in  increased  taxes, 
unjust  assessments,  poor-streets,  high  railroad  rates,  water 
monopolies,  and  in  a  score  of  other  abuses  which  brought 
home  to  the  average  citizen  the  significance  of  government. 
He  became  interested  in  reform,  not  as  a  political  philosopher, 
but  because  he  wanted  to  save  money. 

Inseparably  connected  with  poUtical  abuses,  were  griev- 
ances of  economic  origin.  Foremost  of  these  were  the  issues 
arising  out  of  the  transportation  monopoly.  The  Act  of  1861, 
incoiporafuig  the  Central  Fftdfic,  had  fixed  a  maximum 
passenger  fare  of  ten  cents  a  mile  and  a  maximum  freight 
rate  of  fifteen  eeuts  per  ton-mile.  Within  these  limits, 
however,  the  sole  method  of  detennining  mtes  was  to  charge 
as  much  as  the  traffic  would  bear — ^and  perhaps  a  little  more. 
Time  and  again  the  Legislature  had  been  importuned  to 
enact  a  full  schedule  of  freight  and  possengcr  rates  to  which 
the  railroads  would  have  to  confonn.   But  the  Central 
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Pacific  oflicials  denied  the  power  of  the  state  to  pass  such 
legislation  and  effectually  killed  all  bills  of  the  kind. 

Whether  rates  as  a  whole  were  extortionate  or  reasonable 
is  not  now  a  vital  question.  In  spitt'  of  repeated  denials, 
accompanied  by  plauvsible  figures,  that  the  California  roads 
were  yielding  a  profit,  or  charged  proportionately  more  than 
eastern  lines,  pnblic  opinion  stubbornly  took  the  other  A-iew. 
To  the  people  of  that  day  the  "swollen  fortunes"  of  the 
builders  of  the  Central  Pacific  wa.'?  evidence  enough  of  the 
revenue  producing  powers  of  the  road.  Mbreover,  the 
assertion  that  rates  were  much  lower  by  rail  than  in  the  days 
of  tlie  stage  coach,  that  goods  were  carried  much  more 
quickly,  and  that  land  through  which  the  railway  ran  had 
greatly  enhanced  in  value,  failed  to  convince  the  California 
public  that  the  road  was  indeed  a  great  public  benefactori 
entitled  to  practice  any  methods  it  might  choose. 

There  were  also  many  features  of  a  technical  nature 
connected  with  the  fixing  of  railroad  rates,  which  the  pubhc 
of  that  day  could  not  fathom,  and  in  which  they  saw  only 
great  injustice.  For  example,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of 
the  ranchers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 
could  understand  why  it  cost  them  more  to  ship  barley  a 
hundred  miles  by  rail  to  tide  water  than  to  send  it  all  the 
way  from  Ban  Francisco  to  Liverpool  on  a  British  vessel. 
Similarly,  an  alfalfa  grower  of  Kern  County  had  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  necessity  of  paying  a  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  for  the  shipinent  of  a  carload  of  alfalfa  seed, 
when  an  equal  weight  of  whe^t  would  be  carried  the  same 
distance  for  sixty  dollars.  The  city  of  Winnemuca,  Nevada, 
lies  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  is  about  400 
miles  nearer  Chicago  than  San  Francisco.  Yet  the  freight 
rate  from  Chicago  to  W  innemuca  was  two  and  one-tlhrd 
times  as  great  as  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  by 
way  of  Winmmitm,  The  reasoning  by  which  the  railroad 
justified  this  practice  was  not  convincing  to  inland  shippers. 

The  principles  upon  which  most  of  these  discriminations 
were  based — for  example,  that  of  the  long  and  short  haul, 
and  the  lower  rates  for  tide  water  points — have  since  been 
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settled  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  But  at  that  time  they  were 
an  effecti\  e  source  of  aggravation  to  thousaads  of  sbippeis 
and  cost  the  railroads  heavily  in  public  favor. 

Other  practices,  legitimate  neither  tlien  nor  now,  were  just 
as  freely,  if  not  quite  so  openly,  indulged  in,  to  the  further 
unpopularity  of  the  railroad  and  the  real  harm  of  the  public. 
Uniform  freiglit  rates  and  ser\  ice  prevailed  only  in  theory, 
and  w  ere  determined  largely  by  the  relation  of  the  individual 
shij){)er  to  tlie  road.  The  Central  Pacific  was  charged  with 
granting  relTntes,  discriminating  between  shippers  in  the 
allotment  of  cars,  rminipulating  sei-vicf3  to  injure  or  favor 
some  particular  patron  or  community,  and  otherwise  abusing 
the  tremendous  power  which  its  monopoly  of  the  state's 
transportation  facilities  conferred  upon  it. 

Suits  brought  against  the  railroad  for  real  or  fancied 
injuries  seldom  netted  the  plaintiff  anything  but  loss.^  The 
most  capable  lawyers  of  tlie  state  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ceatral  Pacific,  and  it  was  iiatuial  that  the  road  should  have 

'The  actual  record  of  suits  lost  and  from  1807  to  1920  before  the  State 
won  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  the  Supreme  Ck>urt»  is  flhimil  in  the 
Geotral  Pacific  and  their  aubaidifuriee    apiNiided  taUe: 
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Of  the  138  cases  prior  to  1894,  the  company  appealed  90 

Of  the  96  80  appealed,  the  eompany  lost  52%   50 

Of  the  162  cases  since  1893,  tlie  oompany  appealed  113 

Of  thell3aoaiiped«lt^«on|M^lf»^^%  ^ 
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a  tremendous  advantage  in  dealing  with  an  individual  op- 
ponent. Unless  the  latter  were  gii  t^xl  with  unusual  resources, 
he  could  scarcely  survive  the  delays,  api)eal8,  and  endless 
technical  obstacles  with  which  the  company  could  obstruct 
his  suit,  even  though  the  legal  advantages  were  on  hi?  side. 
The  success  of  the  raUroad  in  obtaining  favorable  deci^iotis 
was  not  credited  by  the  common  opinion,  however,  entirely 
to  the  ability  of  its  legal  staff,  for  there  was  a  freling  abroad 
in  the  seventies  that  judges,  as  well  as  le^^islatorSi  could  be 
bent  to  do  the  Central  Parifie's  will. 

In  tlie  matter  of  taxes  tlie  railroad  also  gave  offense. 
Owing  to  limitations  of  space  this  suljject,  Hke  many  othera 
in  the  chapter,  can  only  be  touched  upon.  Public  opinion 
on  it  was  pretty  well  summed  up,  however,  by  Volney  E. 
Howard  before  the  State  Constitutional  Ck>nveation  of 
1878. 

"It  is  said  by  Mr.  Stanford/'  Howard  remarked,  "that  the 
railroads  pay  $500,000  in  taxes,  and  it  is  shown  by  their  official 

documents  and  reports  that,  if  they  svevp  taxed  as  other  people  are 
taxefi,  on  the  value  of  the  property,  that  they  would  pay  annually 
over  $3,0tX),000.  But  they  are  not  taxed  as  other  people  are  taxed. 
In  niy  county  and  in  others,  they  elect  the  A.sseHsor,  and  in  my 
county  tho  road  that  cost  on  an  average  $25,000  per  mile  to  build, 
was  assessed  at  $6,000  a  mile;  and  land  which  they  are  selling 
Bometimes  for  $10.00  per  acre,  which  they  received  in  subsidy 
from  the  govenunesit,  they  have  taxed  at  $L00  per  acre." 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Central  Pacific  Ix'caiuc  the 
object  of  bitter  and  deep  rooted  hostility  in  California,  and 
men  came  to  ascribe  to  it  the  responsibility  for  most  of  the 
hurtful  economic  and  political  conditions  from  which  they 
suffered. 

Another  source  of  popular  discontent  in  the  seventies  was 
the  large  kind  holdings  which  in  some  sections  of  the  state 
reached  the  proportions  of  actual  monopolies.  Aside  from 
the  railroad  grants,  to  be  spoken  of  later,  this  land  problem 
was  largely  a  heritage  from  the  old  Spanish-Mexican  |)eriod. 
The  sparse  pojnilation  and  limitless  extent  or  unoccupied 
territoryi  together  with  the  peculiar  demands  of  a  catUe 
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nising  people,  enoourai^  a  agrstem  of  prine^  holdiDgB  in 
the  Galifoniia  of  early  days.  Hie  Mesdcan  govemment  was 
most  liberal  in  its  grants  to  individuals^  and  the  secularisa- 
tion of  the  misdons  also  threw  enormous  azeas  into  private 
hands.  Thus,  by  1846  it  was  estimated  tiiat  8,000»0QO  acres 
were  h^  by  800  grantees. 

When  the  first  rush  to  the  gold  fields  started,  the  new- 
comers pfud  little  attention  to  these  large  holdings  of  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  lands.  But  before  long,  squatters 
and  ri\  al  claimants  began  to  throw  the  old  system  into 
utmost  cuiif  iLsiun.  Title  to  many  of  the  grants  had  not  been 
perfected;  others  were  fraudulently  held;  and  in  the  ca,se  of 
nearly  all,  indefinite  or  carelessly  diMw  u  t)()UJidaries  caused 
serious  overlapping  and  left  large  aiea^s  in  dispute. 

As  population  increased  and  mining  cea.sed  to  absorb 
general  attention,  the  settlement  of  these  perplexing  agra- 
rian questions  became  vital  to  public  interest.  In  1849  and 
again  in  1850,  following  investigatioas  ordered  by  the 
govemment,  reports  were  sent  to  Washington  on  the  subject 
of  CalitOniia  titles.*  Congress,  however,  could  not  agree  on 
any  settled  policy  with  regard  to  the  Calif orina  lands  until 
1851.  In  that  year,  after  a  deal  of  wrangling,  the  famous 
I^nd  Act  of  March  3  was  enacted.  This  bill  l^reatid  a 
board  of  Land  Commissioners  bnfore  whom  the  grantees 
under  the  old  Spanish-Mexican  regime  were  required  to 
appear  with  witnesses  and  documents  to  estabUsh  owner- 
ship. Failure  to  meet  this  requirement  within  a  specified 
time  caused  forfeiture  of  title. 

As  this  act  worked  out,  it  was  in  reality  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  one  proinaion  of  which 
guaranteed  that  property  held  in  the  ceded  Mexican  territory 
would  be  ^'inviolably  respected'*  by  the  United  States. 
Under  the  bill,  however,  these  titles  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  uncertainty;  and  endless  litigation  followed  the 
.  attempts  of  the  Commission  to  adjudicate  the  cases  brought 
before  it.  Its  decisions  affected  nearly  IS^OOOyOOO  aores»  and 

*'*The  report  of  1849  was  made  by  Captain  U.  W.  Halieck,  that  of  ISdU  by 
WiDiam  Ouoy  Jooea 
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as  appeals  could  be  carried  from  the  Commission  to  the 
United  States  courts  more  than  thirty  years  went  by  before 
many  of  the  clauns  were  settled. 

In  the  meanwhile,  two  classes  of  persons  suffered.  The 
native  Califonuans,  original  holders  of  the  grants,  were 
robbed  by  squatteis,  squeezed  by  shrewd  business  men 
(who  lent  them  money  at  two  or  three  per  cent  a  month 
with  which  to  meet  the  costs  of  Utigation  and  other  demands 
for  ready  cash),  and  defrauded  right  and  left  by  designing 
lawyers.  But  the  native  Califomians  were  not  the  only 
sufferers.  Small  settlers — ^men  who  had  but  little  capital — 
found  land  investments  dangerous  because  titles  were  so 
insecure.  Frequently  those  who  bought  small  tracts  in  good 
faith  were  driven  off  by  some  more  powerful  claimant,  or 
compelled  to  exhaust  their  last  resources  in  the  courts  to 
retain  possession,  only  in  the  end  to  see  house,  lanch  and 
improvements  pass  into  other  hands. 

Under  these  conditions,  agricultural  advanement  was 
slow;  needed  impiovaneats,  such  as  irrigation  works,  could 
not  be  undertalcen  on  a  lange  scale;  and  worst  of  all,  the  land 
passed  into  the  hands  of  speculators  whose  wealth  enabled 
them  to  defend  their  holdings  before  the  law  and  to  keep 
them  intact  until  increasing  population  brought  enhanced 
values. 

Large  holdings  were  also  made  possible  by  tiie  methods 
employed  by  the  fedeial  govenuB^t  in  diaposmg  of  its 
public  lands.  While  sound  enough  in  theoiy,  tiiese  lent 
themselves  to  various  kinds  of  fraud  and  evasion,  by  which 
the  speculator  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  actual  settler. 
The  state,  also,  aided  the  monopolist  both  to  its  own  serious 
loss  and  the  hurt  of  the  small  rancher.  Calif<»Rila,  like  many 
other  western  states,  had  received  princely  gifts  of  land  at 
various  times  from  the  federal  government.  These  included 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  the  state  boundary; 
so-called  school  lands,  consisting  of  every  16th  and  35th 
section  of  the  federal  domain  in  GalifcHinia;  and  various 
minor  grants  for  a  state  university,  an  agricultural  college 
and  other  public  purposes.  All  told,  the  state  thus  received 
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from  the  federal  goveroment  nearly  9,000,000  acres  of  public 
land.  It  was  intended  that  this  land  should  be  sold  to  actual 
settlers  for  a  fixed  price  of  $1.25  an  acre;  and  while  a  good 
share  of  it  was  thus  actually  disposed  of,  far  too  much  passed 
into  the  hands  of  lai^e  owners,  commonly  dubbed  "land 
hogs." 

First  and  last  the  government  also  granted  to  the  pioneer 
railroads  of  the  state  some  15,000,000  acres  of  California 
land.'  Much  of  this  was  of  httle  value;  but  other  portions 
lay  in  the  richest  sections  of  the  state.  The  prices  on  this 
land  nominally  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $10.00  an  acre.  But 
the  railroad  builders  were  accused  of  keeping  the  most 
valuable  land  off  the  market  entirely,  selling  it  to  specula- 
tors, and  buying  it  in  themselves  to  hold  for  future  profit. 
On  top  of  this,  were  innumerable  disputes  between  the 
railroads  and  those  settlers  who  had  preempted  government 
land  along  the  company's  right  of  way.  The  culmination 
of  these  controversies  was  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
regular  officers  of  the  law,  representing  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  a  group  of  desperate  ranchers  at  a  place  called  Mussel 
Slough  in  Tulare  County.  The  engagement  resulted  in  the 
death  of  several  persons  and  created  an  animosity  against 
the  railroad  wMch  a  geoeiation  has  scsaroely  effaced.^ 

*  The  federal  land  grants  within  tern  is  shown  in  the  following  state* 
CUifocnktotheSoatlMniFMifieqfs-  meat. 

STATEMENT  MADE  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1916 

FUBBUANT  TO  TBE  INTEBSTATB  OOMMERCE  00MMI88I0N*8  VALUATION 
OBDBB  Na  10.  DATED  MARCH  30,  IMS 

C.  and  O.     S.  P,  B,  B. 

C.  P.  Grant        Grant  Orant 

AcU  of          Act  of  Acts  of  ToM 

7-1-ei  Md    r-M-es   7-m-99  mi 

Tola!  WW  witliia  FliiiiMy  Limita  QM' 

ehxUac  Uiwiirwy^d—RitimrtwU.. . .  1^460.91 3^7.180.61  9,798.111.64  I4.4ia768.06 
mTTT......  y^.. .......  Sin^l.ttl,m8,Al«.734a784M.98  M79^ia8.6t 

^'iSSSiSSf^!^^^!^?!^!T^^. . .  1.088.001 .88  M8I.7».98  5.8M380.86  SMIM.U 

AreaukeDuI}6attod«rAetor8-28-74.        ^$2M    181.81 

Area  taken  aj  lieu  under  Act  of  6-88-74 

and  in  exchan«e  under  Act  of  1*21 -91   4.683 .87        4.688 .87 

Indemnity  Uken  for  Priouirv  lo<wrs   089.824 .34  1.373.000.72  2.363.815.06 

Total  area  (cranted— Eatimated  1.063,167.00  3.343.607.13  7,003.696.36  11.300,300.38 

Lns  lands  erroneously  patented  and  title 

Kvejited  in  the  U.  8.  by  Court  Decree, 

or  by  voluntary  conveyance   397.63       3.041.68     07.821.45      101.260  66 

NH  area  aoquiied— Estimated  1,063,770.37  3.240.656.46  6.006.718.80  11,100.039.62 

*Fn^V(imyBaltMBigmw^TI^Oelopu$,  oentan  •round  this  inoideat 
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The  land  monopoly  resultmg  from  ibe  various  factors  just 
enumerated  weighed  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Galilomia. 
HoldingB  covering  half  a  million  aeres  were  not  imknown^ 
and  many  counties  were  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  posses- 
sions of  a  single  company.  A  careful  writer,  A.  N.  Youngs 
has  estimated  that  half  the  available  agricultural  land  in  the 
state  was  thus  held  by  only  one  five-hundredtii  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  popular  dissatisfaction  which  arose  from  this 
condition  was  aggravated  by  methods  of  tax  asBessment 
which  placed  a  much  lower  valuation  per  acre  upon  land 
owned  in  laige  tracts  than  upon  that  belonging  to  small 
owneiSt  or  allowed  the  laige  holdings  to  escspe  assessment 
altogether. 

In  most  sections  tiie  irrigation  problem  was  also  an  accute 
grievance  of  the  small  rancher.  Without  water  his  land  was 
worthless.  To  build  canals  and  other  necessary  irrigation 
wiarks  demanded  large  capital.  This  the  settler  could  not 
command  by  himself,  and  as  the  formation  of  mutual 
companies  was  slow,  the  large  landholders  generally  got 
control  of  the  available  water  supplies  and  exacted  high 
rates  from  the  small  users,  or  forced  them  to  rdmquish  oat- 
ric^t  whatever  land  they  had  acquired. 

The  evils  Faulting  from  this  agrarian  situation  were  un- 
doubtedly magnified  by  those  who  suffered  from  it.  Not 
every  large  land  owner  had  come  by  his  property  dishonestly, 
or  enriched  himself  at  the  e3q>ense  of  sodety.  Much  of  the 
land  held  in  large  tracts,  particulariy  a  goodly  share  of  the 
railroad  grants,  as  ah-eady  stated,  was  of  so  little  value  that 
no  one  would  purchase  it  at  any  price.  Yet  unquestionably 
the  system  was  bad  in  itself  and  worked  a  great  injustice  to 
individuate  and  to  the  state.  Not  the  least  significant  of  its 
effects  was  the  aggravation  of  the  public  mind  and  the 
stunulation  of  popular  discontent. 

"  It  is  the  land  monopolist,"  said  J.  M.  Days  in  the  state  Legisla- 
ture in  187?,  speaking  for  most  of  hb  fdlows,  "who  gathera  toll 
everywhere  and  puts  a  blight  on  everything.  He  holds  miilioiis  of 
of  uncultivated  land,  refusing  to  sell  except  at  an  enormous 
pripe.  He  pays  comparatively  no  taxes,  shifting  the  burden  on 
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industry.  He  drives  the  poor  into  cities  to  compete  with  one 
another  for  bread."  * 

As  though  abuses  in  govemmenti  the  railroad  monopoly, 
and  the  land  situation  were  not  sufficient  to  unsettle  Cidif or- 
nia  politics  and  render  public  opinion  impatient,  a  businm 
depression  set  in  about  1875,  caused  chiefly  the  great 
panic  in  the  east  two  years  before  and  aggravated  by  a 
^d  period  of  local  speculation  in  mining  stodcs,  which 
centered  in  the  Nevada  silver  compaiues.  The  collapee  of 
this  excitement  uras  sudden  and  complete,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  air  was  filled  with  the  debris  of  broken  fortunes. 
Drought  added  to  the  general  i^oom,  entailing  a  loss  of 
S20,000,000  to  fanners  and  cattlemen  in  a  single  season. 
The  distress  of  these  years  in  the  rural  communities  was 
greatly  accentuated  by  unemployment  and  poverty  m  the 
cities.  This  was  particularly  true  of  conditions  in  San 
Biwiclsco,  whm  the  industrial  depression  was  most  keenly 
felt.  By  this  time  the  dty  had  a  population  of  some  200,000 
persons.  Among  these  were  miners  who  had  drifted  in  from 
mountains  with  the  closing  down  of  mines,  and  all  sorts  of 
industrial  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  hard 
times.  The  Irish  element  was  large,  and  labor  unions  had 
already  begun  to  teach  the  workin^men  the  advantages  of 
solidarity  and  the  power  of  political  action. 

To  the  other  grievances  of  the  laboring  population,  which 
embraced  the  sins  of  capitalism  in  general,  was  added  the 
more  tangible  evil  of  Chinese  immigration.  To  go  into  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  Chinese  invasion  of  California  is 
impuhsihle.  at  this  time.  The  celestial  coolie  has  enjoyed 
more  pubUcity  than  almost  any  other  subject  of  California 
history,  and  if  one  should  start  to  narrate  his  career  on 
the  Pacihc  Coast  in  anything  like  a  coniprcheiLsive  fashion, 
there  would  be  no  end.   The  salient  facts  of  the  subject. 


*  Out  of  the  (iissfttmf action  result- 
ing from  the  land  situatioa,  sprang 
Henry  George's  Pragma  and  Poverty, 
and  the  Single  Tax  movement.  The 
best  account  of  this  movement  in 
CaUfomia  u  in  Arthur  N.  Young,  The 


Single  Tax  inovemeni  in  the  UnUtd 
States  (Prinoeton,  New  Jersey,  1916). 
To  this  book  the  author  ia  inddbtod 
for  HcvemI  quotetioiiB  i^peiriiig  in 
the  chapter. 
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however,  may  be  briefly  giveii.  Up  to  1860  a  mere  handful 
of  Chhuunen  had  come  to  Calif oniia*  By  1876,  the  haniif  ul 
had  increaaed  to  116|000|  of  whom  perfaii|»  5,000  were 
women.  There  were  some  merchanta  in  thia  number,  but 
the  overwhelming  majority  were  common  laborens,  or  cooliea, 
mostly  from  Hong  Kong  or  other  seaport  dtiea.  These 
coolies  wm  brou^^t  into  California  chiefly  by  Chinese 
organiaations  known  as  the  Six  Companies— veiy  wealthy 
concerns  which  had  their  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and 
combined  many  other  activiticB  of  a  mercantile  nature  with 
the  business  of  importing  coolies.  The  Chinamen  came  into 
California  under  contract  to  pay  back  to  the  companies  the 
price  of  their  passage  and  a  certain  per  cent  of  theireaiiLingis. 
The  companies,  in  turn,  guaranteed  to  find  them  employ- 
ment in  California  and  to  send  them  back,  living  or  dead,  to 
China.  From  the  coolies'  standpoint,  it  is  safe  to  say,  there 
was  nothing  obnoxious  in  any  phase    the  bargain. 

Once  in  California,  the  Chinese  kept  afanost  entirely  to 
themselves,  did  not  understand  the  white  man,  had  no 
desire  to  associate  with  him,  and  refused  to  adopt  his 
customs  or  manner  of  life.  The  Califomian,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  the  Chinaman  only  an  inferior  being,  simple 
in  some  ways  but  cannier  than  a  Soot  in  otiiers,  who  lived  in 
squalor  and  stench,  spoke  an  outlandish  jargon,  worked 
with  a  patience  and  industry  *  beyond  comprehension, 
worshipped  strange  gods,  suffmd  from  strange  diseases, 
practiaed  strange  vices,  ate  strange  foods,  regaided  China  as 
the  land  of  the  blessed,  thrived  imder  standards  of  living  no 
white  man  could  endure,  administered  his  own  law  in  his 
own  way  throui^  his  own  agents,  without  much  regard  for 
the  officials  and  statutes  of  the  Soverdgn  State  of  Ci^omia, 
suffered  with  helpless  stoicism  whatever  indignities  were 
thrmit  upon  him  (partly  because  he  had  no  vote),  and 
represented  but  the  far  flung  skirmish  line  of  an  army  of 
400,000,000  hemg^  like  unto  himself.  No  wonder  Cal- 
ifornia became  alarmed!  The  state  faced  irreparable  injuiy 
if  something  were  not  done  to  keep  the  stream  of  immigra- 
tixm  under  control.  The  fault  lay  not  in  dealing  with  the 
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problem,  but  in  seeking  to  meet  it  with  agitation  and  pasaioa 
iiistead  of  sound  statesmanship  and  conmion  sense. 

Much  legislation  had  already  been  passed  before  the 
discontented  seventies  to  protect  the  whites  against  the 
Chinese.  The  foreign  miner's  tax  made  life  a  httle  more 
uncomfortable  for  the  celestials,  but  did  not  drive  any 
large  number  back  to  China.  Exclusion  bills  of  various  sorts 
and  imder  various  guises  either  failed  to  meet  the  situation 
or,  drastic  enough  to  afford  some  actual  restraint,  were 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  The  attempt  to 
check  the  importations  of  Chinese  by  various  forms  of  taxes 
was  also  tried  without  much  avail;  and  municipal  ordi- 
nances, many  of  them  mere  petty  persecutions,  similarly 
had  little  effect  in  deating  even  with  the  local  aspects  of  the 
question. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chinaman  kept  coming  in  ever  larger 
numbers  to  fill  a  real  economic  need  in  the  state.  He 
monopolized  the  laundry  business,  and  without  him  most 
famihes  in  California  would  have  worn  dirty  clothes  from 
one  week's  end  to  another,  or  washed  their  own  garments. 
He  became  the  universal  household  servant,  both  in  fash- 
ionable homes  around  the  Bay,  and  in  lone  ranch  houses 
where  harvest  crews  had  to  be  cooked  for  in  the  heat  of 
summer  over  old-fashioned  wood  ranges.  He  opened  cheap 
restamante  In  every  city,  giving  his  patrons  more  and  better 
prepared  food  than  his  white  competitors  ever  dreamed  of 
furmshing.  He  b^n  to  raise  and  peddle  vegetables;  to 
work  in  vin^srards  and  orchards;  to  show  his  age-old  training 
in  building  Irrigation  iqnstems  and  reclamation  canals. 
Finally,  he  was  called  upon  by  Crocker  to  Jay  the  Central 
Pacific  tracks,  and  from  that  time  on  did  much  of  the  un- 
skilled construction  and  maintenance  woilc  for  the  western  • 
railways. 

In  the  eyeB  of  labor,  however,  this  last  arrangement  in-; 
creased  the  unpopularity  of  both  railroads  and  Chinaipen. 
It  became  one  of  the  chief  grounds  for  their  denunciation  of 
the  Central-Southern  Pacific  monopoly;  and  was  a  principal 
cause  of  much  of  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  in  the  seventiea. 
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Another  very  definite  ground  of  roraplaint  during  this  period 
was  the  Buriingame  Treaty  of  1868.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  agreement,  whose  interesting  hLstor>'  cannot  be  told 
here,  C^hinamen  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing;  in  tlie 
United  States  with  citizens  of  other  nations.  They  were 
promised  protection,  offered  tlie  ])ri\ilege  of  attending 
American  schools,  allowed  freedoni  in  then-  religioua  beliefs, 
and  p;ivrn  the  right  to  reside  in  the  country  at  will. 

The  railroad  use  of  eoohe  labor  and  this  American  nego- 
tiated treaty  prepared  the  way  for  some  of  the  most  shameful 
incidents  in  California  history.  Anti-Chinese  agitation  soon 
took  the  form  of  violence.  In  Chico,  San  Diego,  and  a 
number  of  other  towns,  mobs  from  time  to  time  destroyed 
Chinese  laundries  and  restaurants.  But  it  was  chiefly  in 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  that  brutahty  reached  its 
climax  in  open  murder.  The  worst  incident  of  the  kind  was 
the  Los  Angeles  massacre  of  1871.  The  trouble  originated 
when  two  police  officers,  seeking  to  break  up  a  tong  war  in 
the  Chinese  quarter,  were  seriously  wounded,  and  a  third 
member  of  the  squad  killed  outright  b}^  frenzied  Chinamen. 
A  mob  of  a  thousand  persons  ''armed  with  pistols,  guns, 
knives  and  ropes/'  inmiediately  marched  into  the  Chinese 
section,  seized  victims  without  any  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  the  innocent  and  guilty,  overpowered  the  officers  of 
the  law  who  were  seeking  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and  hanged 
at  least  twenty-two  Chinamen  before  the  evil  business  came 
to  an  end.  Most  of  the  lynchings  took  place  on  Coimnercial 
and  New  High  Streets,  in  what  was  then  the  verj^  heart  of 
the  business  district ;  and  though  the  mob  was  composed  of 
"the  scum  and  dregs"  of  the  city,  no  serious  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  bring  the  ringleaders  to  justice. 

Though  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  never  again  expressed 
itself  in  quite  so  bloody  a  fashion  as  in  the  Los  Angeles 
massacre,  yet  the  popular  outcr}^  increased  year  by  year. 
By  1875  a  sort  of  hysteria  began  to  sweep  over  the  state, 
and  the  phrase  "The  Chinese  must  Go!"  became  the  battle* 
cry  of  a  frenzied  crusade.  Merchants  headed  their  ad- 
vertiseixiente,  "Our  Motto,  The  Cbinefie  Must  Go!' "  A 
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saloon  keeper,  speaking  in  the  third  pencm,  exhorted  his 
eustomers  in  the  following  poette  vein, 

"His  drinks  are  Al  and  his  prices  are  low, 
His  motto  is  always,  'The  Chiruse  Must  Go!' 
So  call  on  your  friends,  workiogmen,  if  you  please, 
Take  a  good  solid  drikik  and  drive  out  the  Chinese/' 

A  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  who  did 
not  believe  in  any  waste  of  words,  introduced  a  bill  with  the 
single  clause,  ''Resolved:  the  Chinese  Must  Go.''  The 
expression  became  the  shibboleth  of  every  second-rate 
office  seeker  in  the  state  and  was  effectively  used  to  appeal 
to  prejudice  and  the  mob  spirit. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  all  anti-Chinese  feeling 
was  founded  on  ignoianoe  or  class  hate.  Intelligent,  sober- 
minded  men,  both  among  woridngmen  and  empIoyerB, 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  sou^t  to  deal 
with  it  on  a  rational  basis.  A  congressional  comnussion, 
siiate  legislative  committees,  all  sorts  of  organisations,  and 
scores  of  individuab  set  to  woric  to  collect  statics  and  in- 
formation r^arding  the  Chinese  at  home  and  in  tibe  United 
States.  And  thou^  much  of  the  data  thus  obtained  was 
prejudiced  and  unreliable,  it  served  the  purpose  at  least  of 
thoroughly  suing  eveiy  side  of  the  question.* 

With  the  raiht)ad  monoply,  the  land  m<mopoly,  hard 
times,  unequal  taxes,  a  govermnent  in  which  the  people  had 
little  faith,  lack  of  employment,  and  the  Chinese  question 
disaffecting  the  masses  of  labor  throu^^out  the  state,  a 
capable  man  might  go  far  in  organizing  the  radical  element 
for  dangerous  action.  By  1877  the  situation  in  San  Frandsoo 
bad  become  serious,  and  the  labor  unrest  found  expreasion^in 
such  dangerous  demonstrations  against  the  Chinese  residents 
and  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Conqiany,  as 
well  as  in  such  outspoken  threats  against  the  monied  daaaes, 
^  that  the  aid  of  a  conomittee  of  safety,  headed  by  W.  T.  Cole- 

*  In  1882,  after  the  Burlingame  Chineee  immigration  for  ten  years. 

Treaty  had  been  amended  with  the  The  act  waa  amended  in  1892.  ayod 

oonaent  of  China,  the  United  States  with  certain  changrc!^  in  (}pt%ii  has 

govenunent   clooed    the   door   to  been  kept  in  foroe  ever  since. 
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man  of  Vigilante  fame,  and  the  presence  of  three  United  States 
naval  vessels  in  the  harbor,  were  required  to  maintain  order. 

These  outbreaks  in  San  Francisco  occured  during  July. 
The  next  month  a  self -elected  leader  ap]ieared  to  take 
conmiand  of  the  hitherto  poorly  organized  labor  movement. 
This  man  was  Dennis  Kearney,  an  Irishman  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  iiad  been  both  seaman  and  teamster  before  aspiring 
to  political  leadership.  At  this  time,  huge  labor  meetings 
wore  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  on  a  vacant  sand  lot  on 
Market  Street,  just  across  from  the  City  Hall.  Here 
Kearney  showed  a  remarkable  genius  for  mass  leadership. 
As  a  public  speaker  he  sensed  the  taste  of  his  audience 
pertectly ;  and  his  harangues  combined  enough  coarse  humor 
with  vigorous  denunciations  of  capitalism  in  general  and 
violent  abuse  of  prominent  businesvS  leaders  in  particular  to 
make  him  at  once  a  recognized  favorite. 

Judged  by  his  language  alone,  Kearney  was  as  strong  an 
advocate  of  direct  action  as  the  most  rabid  of  modem 
syndicalists,  but  his  radicalism  ended  there.  Though  he 
urged  a  ''little  judicious  hanging  of  capitalists  and  stock 
sharps"  and  called  upon  every  workman  to  "provide  him- 
self with  a  musket,"  there  was  no  actual  destruction  of 
property  or  loss  of  life  during  his  regime. 

Kearney,  however,  was  not  a  mere  spell-binder.  Under 
his  leadership,  a  party  known  as  the  Workingmen's  Party 
displaced  a  much  less  effective  organization  called  the 
Workingmen's  Trade  and  Labor  Union,  which  had  been 
formed  suine  time  before,  and  became  a  very  powerful  factor 
in  California  politics.  While  naturally  strongest  in  the 
cities,  the  new  party  also  drew  from  the  ranks  of  discon- 
tented agricultural  labor,  and  even  formed  an  effecti\'e 
alliance  with  the  recently  organized  Granger  movement 
among  the  small  landholdens.  Its  platform  was  remarkably 
free  from  the  communistic  doctrines  then  in  vogue  among 
the  radicals;  for,  as  so  frequently  happens,  (fortunately  for 
society,)  the  conservative  element  in  the  party  fai-  out- 
numbered tlie  extremists,  and  consequently  gave  a  more 
moderate  direction  to  the  movement. 
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Kearney  maintiunftd  hk  leaderahip  f ram  the  HUiniinftr  of  ' 
1S77  until  the  foUowing  spring;  but  in  May,  1878,  a  hostile 
faction  in  San  I^dsoo  headed  by  the  party's  Coun^  Cen- 
tnd  Committee^  tried  to  read  him  out  of  eontroL  E|e  was 
foimally  charged  with  tiying  to  establish  a  dtctatoiafaip, 
with  party  disloyalty  and  personal  dishonesty,  with  bdng 
''more  tiian  suspected  of  selling  out  to  the  enemy/'  with 
using  indecent  language  and  showing  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  with  irresponsibiUty  and  even  insanity. 
If  his  opponents  failed  to  make  the  bill  complete,  it  was 
only  through  oversight. 

The  night  of  May  7th,  I  S  78,  the  Kearney  and  Anti- 
Kearney  factions  met  at  a  mass  meeting  which  proved  any- 
thing but  a  love  feast. 

''Frank  Rooney,  one  of  the  oppoflitkm/'  said  an  account  in  the 
next  moniing's  Bidleiin,  "attempted  to  speak  but  was  throttled 
and  borne  to  the  floor.  Hia  friends  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  a 
scene  followed.    The  surging  crowd  clutched  at  each  others 

throats,  gesticulating!;  and  vociferating  like  inadmen.  Tlie  Ser- 
geant-at-anns  sprang  into  the  m61ee,  striking  n^^ht  and  left  with 
commendable  impartiality.  The  President  pounded  away  on  his 
desk  with  a  police  club,  but  no  heeil  was  given  to  his  calls  for 
order.  Finally,  he  called  out,  'Hold  your  ground,  Hooney;  don't 
you  go  out,  Rooney.'  At  that  the  Treasurer,  O'Neil,  went  for 
the  President,  but  the  Sergeaiit-at -arras  properly  separated  them. 
•Kearney  who  was  not  present  when  the  melee  took  place,  arrived 
shortly  after  his  supporters  had  ^ined  controli  and  order  had  been 
restorad.  Called  upon  for  a  sp^ch^ '  he  predicted  a  bloody  refvo- 
lution  and  denounced  the  County  Commiiwion/  " 

The  breach  in  the  Workingmen's  Party,  coupled  perhaps 
with  money  received  from  certain  interests  he  .had  most 
vigorously  attacked,  brought  about  Kearney's  retirement 
from  public  notice.  He  had  enjoyed  a  skyrocket  sort  of 
notoriety,  and  made  his  name  a  source  of  considerable 
alarm  to  the  conservative  elements  of  society.  With  more 
education  and  less  class  prejudice,  his  control  might  have 
been  oonstnictive,  benefidiGJ,  and  long  continued.  As  it  was« 
thoui^  his  party  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  CoDstitu- 
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tional  Convention  and  filled  some  local  offices  for  a  number 
of  years,  its  lack  of  effective  leadership  soon  led  to  dis- 
integration. Largely  through  its  influence,  however,  the 
Chinese  agitation  was  brought  to  a  climax;  certain  me^ures 
of  a  social  and  economic  nature  were  embodied  in  the  state 
constitution ;  and  labor  came  to  play  a  more  important  part 
in  California  politics.  Incidentally,  the  expressions  '*Sand- 
lot  Politics,''  and  "Keameyism"  were  added  to  the  state's 
poUtical  vocabulary. 

Enough  has  been  said  thus  far  to  show  how  strong  the 
current  of  discontent  ran  through  California  in  the  seventies. 
The  people  ever^'where  were  seeking  rehef,  and  as  the  best 
means  of  getting  this,  demanded  a  new  constitution.  The 
convention  to  frame  this  document  met  Sept^ember  28,  1878. 
The  political  make-up  of  the  gathering  was  a^s  varied  a.s  the 
colors  of  Joseph's  coat.  Out  of  the  152  members,  there  were 
ten  Democrats,  eleven  Repubhcans,  two  Independents, 
seventy-eight  Non-Partisans,  and  fifty-one  Workingmen. 
The  Non-l^artisan  delegation  represented  a  fusion  of  those 
who  were  wilhn^  to  break  away  from  party  Imes  to  get  the 
best  men  possible.  They  reahzed  thai  reform  in  the  state 
goverimient  was  necessary;  but  wished  to  keep  it  within 
bounds  and  give  it  the  advantage  of  intelligent  direction. 

The  coin  ention  elected  Joseph  i\  lloge,  a  San  lYancisco 
lawyer,  president;  and  Joseph  A.  Johnson,  secretaiy.  It^ 
sessions  lasted  until  March  .3,  1879,  when  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  1)\  a  vote  of  120  to  15.  On  May  17tli  the 
document  was  submitted  to  tlie  people  of  the  state  and 
received  a  majority  of  10,280  votea,  out  of  a  Lulal  ui  145,000 
cast. 

One  section  of  the  press,  under  railroad  and  corporation 
influence,  as  bitterly  denounceci  the  convention  and  all  its 
works  as  Kearney  had  denounced  the  San  Francisco  capital- 
ists. And,  indeed,  man}'  of  the  resolutions  introduced  m  the 
convention  were  either  impractical,  coiifiscator>%  or  plainly  a 
violation  of  the  federal  constitution.  Most  of  these  extreme 
measures,  however,  were  voted  down  in  the  convention;  and 
iliough  many  of  the  provisions  that  remained  seemed  re- 
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aetionary  to  the  oonservativeB  of  that  day,  to  Uie  present 
generation  they  appear  extremely  modoratc.  A  large 
number  of  the  articl&s  failed  to  accomplish  the  good  they 
were  intended  to  biing  about;  and  the  intent  of  others  was 
nullified  by  the  courts,  or  so  twisted  by  legislation  as  to 
sen'c  the  veiy  evils  they  were  designed  to  abolish.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  constitution  of  1879  was  much  more 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  state  than  the  old  constitution  of 
thirty  years  before.  It  is  true  that  abuses  flourished  under 
it  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  green  bay  tree.  But  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  had  at  least  made  an  honest  attempt  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  tinir  nnd  to  relieve  the  people  of  deep-seated 
grievances.  They  failed  in  nniany  particulars;  but  in  passing 
judgment  upon  them,  one  should  remember  that  they  were 
seeking  to  solve  a  peiplexing  variety  of  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  witii  which  the  people  of  the  state  them- 
selves were  not  then  qualified  to  deal.  Even  a  perfect  consti- 
tution would  not  have  brought  the  changes  men  desired. 
These  waited  upon  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  and 
upon  a  higher  order  erf  business  and  political  morality,  rather 
than  upon  a  new  organic  law. 
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CJEiAPTER  XXVUI 
poLincSi  18S0-1910:  a  b^umjb 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  constitution  of 
1879  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  remedy  the  grievances  of 
which  the  peof)le  of  tlie  state  complained.  To  tliis  end  it 
provided  for  a  more  equitable  system  of  land  assessment; 
placed  the  sale  of  water  for  irrigation  purpobeis  under  official 
regulation;  curtailed  to  vsome  degree  the  right  of  public 
service  corporations  to  fix  rates;  declared  lobbying  a  felony; 
forbade  special  legislation;  and  greatly  restricted  other 
powers  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 

In  dealing  with  the  issues  arising  from  the  transportation 
mon(){)oly,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  made  many 
radical  changes  in  the  old  order.  Railroads  were  declared 
common  carriers  and  forbidden  to  combine  with  steamship 
lines  or  among  themselves  to  hinder  competition.  Dis- 
crimination m  rates  or  service  was  r)r()hibited;  passes  could 
no  longer  be  granted  to  state  officials ;  rates  once  lowered  to 
stifle  competition  could  not  be  raised  again  \\dthout  the 
sanction  of  the  state.  Finally,  no  officer,  stockholder,  or 
enii^loyoe  of  a  railroad  was  permitted  to  furnish  supphes  or 
material  of  any  kind  to  the  company  with  which  he  was 
connected. 

The  most  significant  extension  of  pubhc  control  over  the 
railroads  lay,  however,  in  the  constitutioiml  pro\^ision  for  a 
State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  with  ample  powers 
to  regulate  rates,  examine  into  accounts,  and  prevent  un- 
lawful discriminations  of  every  sort.  As  formally  established 
by  the  legislative  act  of  vVj)ril  15,  1880,  this  Board  consisted 
of  three  members,  elected  every  four  years. ^  The  creation  of 

'  In  1876  the  Legislature  had  two  years  later  had  establiah^  the 
enacted  the  O'Conner  Bill  fixins  office  of  Ck)mmi8aioner  of  Tranti* 
•  "f^^w^^"*  aabedttie  id  nlbm;  ana  portataoa. 
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this  commission  was  considered  a  great  victory  for  the  people; 
and  for  a  time  there  \va.s  much  rejoicing  that  a  method  had 
at  last  been  found  to  deal  with  the  railroad  monopoly. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  thirty  years 
went  by  before  the  state  experienced  another  startling 
political  upheaval.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  ecunoniic 
conditions  agaiiisl  svhich  the  agitation  of  1878  had  been 
directed  gradually  disappeared.  The  Chinese  invasion,  as 
already  explained,  was  checked  by  federal  h^gislation.  Many 
of  the  large  land  holdings  wore  subdivided  mU)  small  rriuchos 
and  sold  to  mvvt  tho  demands  of  a  constantly  increasing 
population.  Water  ri.c:hts  became  more  st:il)ili/e<l,  and  the 
development  of  diversified  forms  of  agriculture  improved 
materially  the  status  of  the  rural  population. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  however,  conditions  showed 
but  slight  improvement.  The  standards  of  the  time  toler^ 
ated  many  practices  which  preseQi  day  opinion  outlaws. 
Moreover,  the  system  of  party  organisation  and  the  electoral 
machinery  then  in  vogue  were  not  especially  adapted  to 
making  the  government  responsive  to  popular  control.  For 
the  most  part,  during  this  period,  the  state  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  with  the  Democrats  gaining 
an  occasional  govemorahip  or  electing  an  occasional  United 
States  Senator.  But  under  neither  party  was  there  much 
change  in  fundamental  conditions.'  ''There  is  not  mudi 
that  divides  the  parties  now/'  truly  said  CoUis  P.  Hunting- 
ton some  years  before  his  death  in  1900,  "but  the  seven  great 
reasons;  those  are  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes."  And 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Huntington  knew  whereof 
he  spoke. 

To  account  for  the  low  tone  of  politics  and  government 
within  the  state,  the  people  of  California  fell  back  upon  their 
old  antipathy  to  tihe  Central-Southern  Pacific  Railroads, 
whose  build^  had  early  entered  the  field  of  politics.  The 
first  concern  of  these  men  was  to  obtain  land  grants,  subsidies 
of  various  kinds,  franchises,  and  similar  concessions  for  the 
roads.    Later,  they  became  interested  in  preventing  the 

*  See  Appendix  A,  for  a  list  of  the  ^vemore  of  California. 
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i^uction  of  rates,  the  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  enactment 
of  various  forms  of  regulatory  legblation.  In  these  political 
activities,  as  in  every  other  undertaking,  the  railroad  organ- 
ization was  efficient  and  successful.  But  as  public  sentiment 
grew  more  hostile,  anti-railroad  agitation  began  to  be 
resorted  to  as  an  easy  means  of  obtaining  votes,  and  anti- 
railroatl  legislation,  some  of  which  wari  legitimate,  some 
ultra-radical,  and  some  a  scarcely  concealed  form  of  black- 
mail, had  to  be  fought  in  ever>^  sCvSsion  of  the  ix?gislature. 

The  railroad  organization  was  also  \'itall>'  interested  in  the 
Congi-essmen  and  iSeiiatoi-s  Califunua  sent  to  Waslungton, 
and  in  the  character  of  such  bodies  na  the  State  Board  of 
Railroad  Commi5?sioners  and  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion, with  its  j)owers  of  revision  over  tax  assessments.  In 
fact,  since  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
were  so  extremely  varied  that  it  could  be  benefited  or  in- 
jured in  a  bundled  different  ways  by  as  many  political 
bodies  througliout  the  state,  there  was  virtually  no  limit  to 
the  official  appointments  and  iegisiative  issues  in  which  it 
was  concerned. 

Eventually,  as  already  stated,  these  poUtical  activities  of 
the  railroad  came  to  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  California 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  im satisfactory  nature  of  their 
govern T7ient.  The  iriliuence  of  the  "Southern  Pacific 
Machine  was  popularly  supposed  to  extend  from  the 
Governor  of  the  state  to  the  lowest  ward  healer  in  San 
Francisco  and  to  determine  who  should  sit  in  city  councils 
and  on  boards  of  supcr\  i-(>rs;  who  should  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  at  Washington; 
what  laws  should  be  euafded  1)V  the  Legislature,  and  wbAt 
decisions  should  be  rendered  from  the  Bench. 

That  the  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  could  not  be  con- 
victed of  any  direct  violation  of  the  law  in  their  pohtical 
activities  nmde  no  great  difference  to  the  public  mind.  Men, 
for  example,  pointed  to  the  election  of  Stanford  to  the  Unitjpd 
States  Senate  in  1S85  as  an  evidence  of  the  railroad's  power, 
and  the  story  got  abroad  that  he  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  to  insore  the  neoessaiy  notes.   After  the 
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death  of  Golton,  one  of  the  inqxxrtant  builders  of  the  Southr 
em  Padfie  Railroad,  certain  letters  which  had  been  wiitten 
by  Huntington  to  Colton  were  submitted  as  evidence  in 
a  suit  brought  by  Gdton's  widow  against  her  husband's 
former  associates.  Extracts  from  these  lettera,  which  dealt 
principalbr  with  Huntington's  activities  in  Washington,  the 
desirability  of  passing  certain  measures  in  the  California, 
Arisona  and  New  Menco  Legistatures,  and  the  election  of 
candidates  favorable  to  the  railroad  interests,  influenced  the 
public  mind  still  further  against  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company.' 

Beginning  in  the  early  nineties,  moreover,  and  extending 
over  half  a  decade,  the  Southern  Califtsnta  public,  partio- 
ularly,  had  what  was  commonly  regarded  as  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  influence  in  national 

politics.  The  issue  involved  was  that  of  constructing  a 
deep-water  harbor  at  San  Pedro.  This  port,  famous  in  the 
old  days  of  the  hide  and  tallow  trade,  furnished  the  logical 
outlet  of  Southern  California  railroads  to  the  sea,  and  was 

the  natural  entrepot  for  all  the  territory  tributary  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  roadstead,  however,  wa.s  badly  exposed  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  retiuired  the  erection  of  an 
expensive  breakwater  to  render  it  seeure.  The  required 
appro])iiati(>ii  for  this  depended  necessarily  ui)()ii  tlie  federal 
goveruinent;  and  though  a  number  of  small  appropriations 


*  Ihm  following  are  typical  exam- 

plc.^  '  f  T!ii  ^«>-{>allc<l  **rolton  Lcttere," 
the  auLhorahip  uf  which  was  popular- 
ly aaeribed  to  C.  P.  Huntington. 

No.  107  New  York,  Jan.  17, 
1876— Friend  Colton;  I  have  re- 
ceived Mveral  lettera  and  telegrains 
from  Wji-shington  today,  all  f^illiuR 
me  there,  an  Scutt  will  certainly  pass 
his  Texas  Pacific  bill,  if  I  do  not 
come  ovetf  and  I  .shiill  no  over 
toni(;ht.  ...  It  coats  money  to  hx 
thinRM  80  that  I  would  know  his  bill 
v<  il  l  not  pass.  I  believe  with 
|:_>(Hi  MtX)  I  can  pass  our  hill,  but  T 
take  11  that  it  id  not  worth  tiiat 

muohtoua. 


No.  261  New  York.  Mareh  7, 
1877 — I  staid  in  Wasnington  two 
da^  to  fix  up  the  Railroad  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  Soott  was 
there,  working  lor  the  suine  thinj?; 
but  I  beat  him  for  onoe,  certain,  as 
^e  oommittee  is  just  what  we  want 
it  ,  which  IB  a  vtiy  important  thing 
for  us. 

No.  360  New  York,  Oct.  29. 
1877 — I  saw  Axtell,  governor  of 
New  Mexico  and  he  said  ho  thought 
that  if  we  would  send  to  him  such  a 
bill  as  we  wanted  to  have  passed  into 
a  law,  he  could  get  it  passed  with 
very  little  or  no  money;  when,  if  we 
sent  a  man  then,  they  would  atiok 
him  for  large  amounts. 
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for  drr<lg;ing  the  estuary,  or  so  oallcd  inner  harbor,  had  been 
made,  Congress  s^^eined  little  disposed  to  provide  the  oeoes- 
saiy  funds  for  the  larf^er  undertaking. 

In  the  earlj'  stages  of  the  movement,  the  Huntmgton  inter- 
ests, in  common  with  other  influential  organizations,  backed 
the  San  Pedro  enterprise.  Later,  for  reasons  variously  ex- 
plained, the  Southern  Pacific  broke  away  from  its  former 
associates,  became  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  San  Pedro 
appropriation,  and  advocated  the  creation  of  a  port  some 
two  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Santa  Monica,  where  the 
oampany  itadi  bad  just  erected  a  costly  wharf  (fmniliariy 
known  In  alter  years  as  the ''Long  Wliarf")>  leachingamile 
out  to  sea. 

For  many  years  the  fight  over  this  harbor  question  went 
on,  until  it  became  the  most  hotly  contested  issue  in  South- 
ern California  politics.  The  Southern  Pacific  program  was 
backed  by  various  newspapers  and  a  number  of  the  most 
influential  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  On  the  other  hand  the 
fight  for  San  Pedro  was  carried  on  by  a  strong  coalition 
composed  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
recently  organized  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railways,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  oS  which  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  for  many 
years  the  most  unique  figure  in  journalism  on  the  Pacific 
Coasti  had  not  long  since  become  proprietor.  The  San 
Pedro  cause,  moreover,  found  an  effective  representative  in  * 
the  United  States  Senate  in  the  person  of  Stephen  M. 
White  of  Los  Angeles.  Few  Calif omians  in  public  life  have 
enjoyed  either  the  national  distinction  or  the  local  admira- 
tion which  fell  to  Senator  White  during  his  political  career; 
and  nothing  contributed  more  to  this  popularity  than  his 
vigorous  fight  for  the  free  harbor  at  San  Pedro* 

Only  the  most  general  summaiy  of  the  long  drawn  out 
contest  can  be  given  here.  The  hearingt  before  committees 
and  the  speeches  in  Congress  were  fiUed  with  technical 
discussions  of  tiie  relative  merits  of  the  two  ports.  Cur- 
rents, prevailing  winds,  holding  grotmds,  and  a  hundred 
kindred  subjects  figured  in  the  controversy,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  the  lay  mind  and  without  much  enlii^tenment 
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to  Congress.  Hie  upshot  was  that  for  four  3rears  neither  side 

could  gain  an  appreciable  advantage,  and  the  government 
failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  either  port. 

In  1896,  however,  a  special  board  of  engineers,  known  as 
the  Walker  Board,  from  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  its  chair- 
man, was  appointed  Lo  make  an  examination  of  the  two 
ports  and  recommend  one  or  the  other  for  the  Congressional 
appropriation.  Mter  several  months?  of  investigation,  this 
body  brought  in  a  voluminous  report,  signorl  by  four  of  the 
five  members,  in  which  San  Pedro  was  favored  ''as  the 
location  for  a  deep-water  harbor  for  commerce  and  of  refuge 
in  Sou  thorn  Cahfornia." 

Though  Congress  luid  intcnfhHl  the  flndinp^  of  this  board 
to  be  final,  and  had  authonzeii  (he  actual  work  to  begin 
when  its  decision  was  made,  a  further  delay  of  two  years 
ensued  in  carrying  out  the  project.  The  common  opinion  of 
that  day  laid  the  blame  for  this  upon  Secretary  of  War 
Alger,  who  was  accused  of  using  his  position  to  block  the 
San  Pedro  enterprise  at  Hmitington's  instigation.  Indeed, 
whatever  merit  the  Santa  Monica  plan  may  have  had,  the 
Southern  CaUfomia  public  for  the  most  part  saw  in  it  only 
an  attempt  of  the  Southem  Pacific  to  shut  other  railroads 
away  from  deep  water,  so  that  its  monopoly  might  not  be 
interfered  with,  and  to  control  a  great  pubhc  enteiprise  for 
its  own  ends. 

Along  with  the  public  sentiment  against  the  railroad 
arising  from  its  actual  or  aUeged  politiciJ  activities,  went  a 
hostility  based  upon  economic  groimds.  The  laige  land 
holdings  of  the  company  itself,  and  of  the  individuals  con* 
nected  with  it,  still  remained  a  source  of  aggravation  to  the 
public  mind.  The  rebates  and  disoiminations,  which  were 
still  practised  in  California  as  in  other  states,  increased  this 
discontent.  Particularly  in  the  agricultural  sections  men 
felt  themselves  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad  that 
tlicy  became  obsessed  with  a  feeline:  of  bitter  futihty,  which 
was  well  summed  up  in  the  popular  expression,  Out  of 
three  drops  of  rain  which  fall  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
two  are  owned  by  Coliis  P.  Huntington." 
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The  failure  of  the  State  Board  of  Raiht>ad  Commia- 
sioners,  which  had  been  so  viciorously  fought  for  in  the 
Constitutional  Conventioii  d  1879,  to  order  great  reductions 
in  freight  and  passenger  rates  was  especially  galling  to  the 
public  mind.  It  is  true  that  veiy  substantiai  reductions  had 
been  made  from  the  high  rates  of  the  seventieB,  but  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand,  and  the 
Railroad  Commission  was  looked  upon  as  having  fallen,  like 
other  political  bodiesi  under  Southern  Pacific  domination. 
The  common  opinion  of  the  day  w^^arding  that  body  was 
thus  expressed  by  S.  E.  Mofifett,  writing  in  1806. 

"The  curious  fact  remains  that  a  boil\  created  sixteen  years  ago 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  curbing  a  single  railroad  corporation  with  a 
strong  hand,  was  found  to  be  uniformly,  without  a  break  during 
ail  that  period,  its  apologist  and  Mmder.  Not  a  Bingle  majcmty 
report  was  ever  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Railroad  Comndasioii 
of  a  nature  unsatisfactoiy  to  the  company  the  Coaunisaion  ma 
established  to  controli  so  that  the  net  result  of  the  popular  agita- 
tion for  the  new  oonstitution  in  1878,  and  of  the  various  anti- 
monopoly  agitations  since  has  been  the  creation  of  a  new  Southern 
Pacific  literary  bureau  maintained  at  public  expense/' 

Though  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  wa.s  the  most  out- 
standing object  of  po|)ular  t^uspicion  and  dislike,  it  did  not 
have  a  complete  monopoly  of  this  distinction.  Public  ser- 
vice companies  and  large  corporations  generally,  many  of 
\v}n(  li  hid  behind  the  skirts  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
prohted  from  its  political  activities,  came  in  for  their  share  of 
condemnation.  Writing  in  1897,  while  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  James  D.  Phelan  summed  up  the  current  view  as 
follows: 

''We  have  the  suspected  oorraption  of  public  bodies,  legislators, 
and  supervisors;  and  even  courts  are  exposed  to  the  machioations 

of  the  corporations,  which,  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
the  overshadow  in  [I  monopoly  of  the  state,  have  been  classified  by 
the  people  in  impotcnL  wrath  jls  'the  associated  villainies.'  They 
have  debauched  politics  and  established  a  government  within  a 
government,  more  powerful  in  normal  times  than  the  State 
Government  itself. " 
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This  hostility  to  the  railroad  and  to  corporation  interests 
in  geiKTal  was,  of  course,  not  contiiK xi  to  California.  Nor 
was  the  luovenient  which  later  brought  a  new  order  of 
afifairs  in  j)(>litics,  est  ablished  a  new  relation  between  govern- 
ment and  cuiporations,  and  hrmif^ht  a  chane^e  in  public 
sentiment  toward  such  companies,  confined  to  tlie  state 
boimdaries.  In  California,  however,  there  were  certain  in- 
fluences which  niadr  this  movement  particularly  effective. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  development  of  a  large  middle- 
class  population  (especially  after  1900)  with  means,  educa- 
tion, and  leisure  enough  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  political  affairs.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add 
that  many  of  these  new  comers  were  from  Middle  Western 
States  and  brought  with  them  an  instmctive  desire  for 
political  experiment. 

Before  any  particular  change  occurred  in  the  state  govern* 
ment,  however,  the  two  largest  cities  of  California  under- 
went a  pretty  thorough  political  overhauling,  and  the 
influence  of  these  municipal  reforms  very  materially  affected 
the  whole  state.  In  1902  the  government  of  San  Francisco 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  notorious  combination  known  as 
the  Ruef-^hmitz  regime.  Though  Schmitz  was  nominally 
mayor,  the  real  leader  of  the  organisation  was  Abraham 
Ruef ,  a  man  of  shrewd  ability,  but  of  very  low  political  ideals. 
Masquerading  l^ehind  the  livery  of  the  lAbor  Union  Party, 
Ruef  and  Schmitz  succeeded  in  building  up  a  very  effective 
political  machine,  and  after  once  attaining  office  kept  the 
city  under  thdr  control  for  six  disgraceful  years. 

The  revenue  which  was  necessaiy  to  keep  the  machine 
intact  came  from  many  sources.  An  organized  ring  in  con- 
trol of  illegal  prize  fights  m  the  city  con1»ibuted  liberally 
to  the  Ruef-Schmitz  exchequer.  So  also  did  privileged 
gambling  houses,  saloons,  dens  of  the  Barbaiy  Coast,  and 
more  respectable  establisdunents  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
euphemistically  known  as  ''fVencfa  Restaurants.'' 

These,  however,  were  not  the  worst  aspects  ol  the  system 
of  government  from  which  San  Fkancisco  suffered.  The 
more  outstanding  evil  of  the  Ruef-Schmitz  administration 
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was  the  re]ati<m  between  the  mimicipal 
important  public  Bervioea  corporatiooa  within  the  city. 

These  companiea,  like  the  saloons  and  brothds,  also  paid 

tribute  to  the  political  machine.  Whether  they  were  victims 
of  official  blackmail,  under  which  they  could  operate  and 
obtain  legitimate  franchises  only  as  they  resorted  to  bribery- ; 
or  whether,  in  order  to  secure  privileges  and  immunities 
hurtful  to  the  pubUc  interest,  tliey  were  willing  to  corrupt  the 
very  springs  of  government,  is  too  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion  for  discussion  at  this  time. 

Irrespective  of  where  the  primary  guilt  lay,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  were  suffering  in  many 
tanp^ibln  ways  from  a  moral  collapse  in  municipal  affairs.  By 
lUUt)  conditions  had  bccorue  so  bad  that  a  small  pjoup  of 
citizens,  includinii;  Fremont  Older  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  Rudolph  Spreekels,  and  James  D.  Phelan  set  about 
a  systematic  campaign  to  clean  up  the  government  and 
purdsh  the  chief  criminals.  Aided  by  President  Roosevelt, 
this  group  engaged  the  services  of  Frauds  J.  Heney,  who  had 
just  won  national  distinction  from  his  proeecution  of  certain 
timber  frauds  in  Oregon,  and  also  of  William  Bums,  later  of 
the  United  States  Secret  Service.  Before  much  headway  had 
been  made  in  the  investigations,  however,  the  great  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  April  18th  reduced  the  dly  to  ruins  and 
temporarily  checked  the  refonn  movement. 

liie  confusion  arising  from  the  great  disaster  to  San 
Francisoo  afforded  even  larger  oi^rtunities  for  graft  than 
Scfamitz  and  Ruef  had  previously  enjoyed.  While  the  people 
of  the  stricken  community,  with  unquenched  optimism,  were 
planning  to  rebuild  theur  city  on  a  more  substantial  bads,  the 
United  Railways  Company,  which  at  that  time  nKmopofiaed 
the  local  traction  business,  secured  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  permission  to  continue  operations  under  an 
overhead  trolley  franchise,  instead  of  installing  an  under- 
ground cable  system,  sirnilai  to  that  in  use  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  this  transaction  the  company  was  charged  with 
having  paid  $200,000  to  secure  the  necessary  \  ()tes. 

The  unearthing  of  this  and  maay  other  inistauces  of  graft 
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by  the  backers  of  the  reform  program,  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  most  notorious  offenders,  occupied  months  of  time,  and 
aroused  the  bitterest  antagonism.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
investigation,  Ruef  sought  to  remove  the  District  Attorney, 
W.  H.  langdon  (an  honest  man  who  had  slipped  into  office 
throui^  inadvertence  on  Ruef's  part),  and  to  have  himself 
ai^inted  to  the  office  in  Langdon's  stead.  Failing  in  this, 
he  also  lost  control  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  along  with 
Schmitz  had  to  face  indictment  and  triaL  Tlie  SupervisorB, 
eighteen  in  number,  were  completely  oomeied  and  forced  to 
confess  their  part  in  the  coiruption  from  which  the  <aty  had 
suffered  for  so  many  years. 

So  long  as  Heney  and  his  supporters  confined  their 
attention  to  Ruef,  Schmitz,  and  the  Supervisors,  public 
opinion  ran  stronpjly  in  their  favor.  But  with  the  next  :<tep, 
the  trial  of  Patrick  Calhoun  and  Tirev  L.  Ford  of  tlie  United 
Railways,  the  *\ti;raft  prosecution"  as  the  movement  was 
now  called,  at  once  lost  support  in  nmny  quarters/  As  the 
trial  proceeded,  San  Francisco  experienced  something  of 
the  old  excitement  and  tenseness  of  Vigilante  days.  Most 
of  the  newspapers  turned  against  the  prosecution  with  a 
bitterness  of  invective  rarely  equalle<:l  in  California  journal- 
ism. Attempted  intimidation  gave  place  to  actual  violence. 
One  of  the  Supervisors  named  Gallagher,  w^hose  testimony 
was  \'ital  to  the  prosecution,  had  his  house  blown  up  with 
dynamite.  P  remont  Older  was  kidnapped  and  carried  as 
far  south  as  Santa  Barbara  in  what  was  believed  to  be  an 
abortive  effort  to  bring  about  his  assassination.  Heney  was 
shot  in  the  head  while  conducting  the  prosecution,  but 
escaped  a  mortal  wound.  His  assailant,  apparently  de- 
ranged, was  impnscmed  and  later  committed  suicide. 

For  two  years  and  more  the  graft  prosecution  continued. 
Eveiy  technicality  known  to  the  law  was  made  use  of  to 
save  the  accused  men.  Jiuies  were  tampered  with,  witnesses 
intimidated,  and  public  opinion  befogged.    The  United 

*  Certain  New  York  financial  intfliw  of  San  Francisco  than  the  officiate 

eetB  in  control  of  (he  United  Railways  actually  indict-e<I.    In  other  wonls 

were  afterwards  held  more  r^ponsi-  Calhoun  and  Ford  were  cafit  for  the 

bk  by  tlie  inCiniiied  pubUc  opinioii  fOlo  cf  ecape  goats. 
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Railway  officials  escaped  conviction  through  a  divided  jury, 
and  succeeded  in  having  the  remaining  indictments  dis- 
missed. Officials  of  other  public  service  corporations  charged 
with  similar  violations  of  the  law  were  never  brought  to  trial. 
Schmitz  WHS  saved  on  a  technicality  by  the  State  Supreme 
CJourt.   lUief  alone  was  sent  to  the  penitentiar>\ 

The  direct  results  of  the  attempt  to  punish  misgo\orn- 
mont  in  S.in  Francisco  were  thus  disafipointingly  meai^er 
from  the  standpoint  of  decent  citizenship.  But  tlie  indirect 
effects  of  the  graft  prosecution  were  much  more  sip;iiificant 
than  would  have  been  the  conviction  of  any  number  of 
guilty  citizens  or  corrupt  officials.  The  evidence  submitted 
at  the  thais  of  these  men  might  not  be  sufficient  to  send 
them  to  prison ;  but  it  convicted  them  overwhelmingly  in  the 
public  mind;  and  more  important  still,  laid  bare  the  evil 
workings  of  the  system  which  they  symbolized.  Through 
the  San  Francisco  graft  investigation,  the  people  of  the 
state  were  both  enlightened  and  aroused.  Incidentally,  too, 
the  municipal  government  of  San  Frandaoo,  for  some  time 
alter  the  Ruef-Schmitz  exposuie,  was  honestly  and  efficimtiy 
administered  by  Mayor  Taylor. 

In  the  midst  of  San  Francisco's  unsavory  disclosures, 
similar  evidences  of  corruption  were  found  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Los  Angeles.  As  early  as  1907  it  was  pretly 
generally  surmised  that  certain  dty  officials,  headed  by 
Mayor  A.  C.  Harper,  were  in  league  with  the  disreputable 
elements  of  the  underworld.  Appointments  to  office  were 
made  without  any  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  individual  and 
often  included  men  of  notoriously  evil  character.  The  moral 
sense  of  the  city  was  outraged,  and  its  fears  aroused  lest 
the  building  of  the  great  Owen's  River  Aqueduct,  then 
on  foot,  should  lead  to  wholesale  raids  upon  the  municipal 
treasury. 

On  January  7, 1909,  Mr.  T.  E.  Gibbon,  the  Editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  HeraJd,  bogan  the  real  reform  crusade  with  a 
series  of  articles  entitled,  "Is  Vice  Pkotected  in  Los  Angeles?  " 
These  articles  were  run  in  wide  columns  endoeed  in  red 
borders.  Accompanying  the  editcnials  were  open  letters  to 
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the  Chief  of  Police,  giving  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  scores  of  garr^hKng  centers  and  houses  of  prosti- 
tution in  the  dty.  Diagrams  of  the  buildings  where  these 
illegal  piactioes  flourished,  with  almost  no  attempt  at  oon- 
oeahnent,  were  skillfully  added  to  give  the  needed  touch  of 
definitenesB  to  the  accusations.  A  clever  cartoonist,  with 
aomethmg  of  the  art  ctf  Thomas  Nast,  funushed  a  still 
stionger  appeal  to  popular  indignation. 

The  direct  connection  between  the  violators  of  the  law  and 
the  dty  administration  was  neact  revealed  by  the  UwM% 
investagations.  Three  sugar  companies  known  respectively 
as  the  Pacific  Sugar  Coiporation,  ^e  Pacific  Sugar  Company 
and  the  Pacific  Securities  Corporation,  had  been  oiganiaed 
by  the  Mayor  and  his  intimate  associates.  Stock  In  the 
companies  to  a  par  value  of  1250,000  was  then  sold  to  the 
brewers,  the  saloon  keepers,  and  the  cafd  proprietors  holding 
liquor  licenses  throughout  the  city.  An  oil  company,  known 
as  the  Utah-Los  Angeles  Oil  Company,  was  similarly 
organised  and  its  stock  marketed  among  the  city's  vicious 
elements,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  Mayor  and  his  com- 
panions* From  the  standpoint  of  the  purchasers,  this  stodc 
was  valuable  only  as  its  possession  brou^t  immunity  from 
police  interference. 

The  Herdd's  crusade  was  continued  until  March  26th. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Evening  Express^  the  Municipal 
League,  and  the  District  Attorney  joined  in  the  campaign. 
A  minority  of  the  CI  rand  Jury  also  brought  in  a  scathing 
report  against  the  city  administration.  As  a  result  of  these 
revelations,  a  general  uprising  began  agam.st  Harper  and  all 
that  he  represented.  The  Mayor's  efforts  to  allay  popular 
indi)j;natin[i  })y  substituting  better  men  for  lhasc  previously 
appointed  to  oliice  proved  futile.  A  recall  petition  was 
circulated;  and  in  the  ensuing  election,  Harper,  realizing  his 
hopeless  position  and  fearing  further  disclosures,  did  not 
venture  to  appear  avS  a  candidate.  George  Alexander, 
formerly  a  County  Supervisor,  was  elected  Mayor  and  a  uew 
era  in  Los  Angeles  politics  began. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  reform  crusades  did 
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much  to  strengthen  a  poIiticaL  revolt  which  had  started  as 
early  as  1906.  Under  the  suggiestive  name  of  the  Lincoki- 
Roosevelt  League,  this  movement  was  formally  organized  in 
Oakland,  August  1,  1907.  Though  nominally  Republican 
in  composition^  the  League  had  moet  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  non-partisan  movement.  Its  platfonn,  as  originally 
announced)  was  as  follows: 

"The  emancipation  of  the  Republican  party  in  Californi:i  from 
domination  by  the  poiitiwil  bureau  of  the  Southern  Paciiic  liailroad 
Company  and  allied  interests  and  the  reorganization  of  the  state 
otmmiitlee  to  that  md*' 

"The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  next  Bepublican  natioiial 
convention  pledged  to  vote  and  to  wonk  for  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  president  known  to  he  truly  oommitted  to,  and 
identified  with,  President  Roosevelt's  policies  and  to  oppose  the 
nomination  of  any  reactionary  styled  safe  and  sane  by  the  groat 
corporate  interests." 

"The  election  of  a  free,  honr^t,  and  capable  le^slature,  truly 
representative  of  the  wmmon  in  t  (  rests  of  the  people  of  California." 

"The  pledging  of  all  d<  l<'^ate.s  to  conventions  against  the 
iniquitous  practice  of  'tradnig,'  whereby  political  bosses  effect 
nominations  by  bargains  and  sale,  and  the  enactment  of  legislation 
penalizing  such  practices." 

"The  enactment  by  the  next  legislature  of  such  laws  as  wiU 
give  voters  an  advisory  voice  in  tiie  dection  of  United  States 
senators  until  such  time  as  an  amendment  to  the  national  constitu- 
tion shall  make  that  vwce  direct  and  absolute,  which  amendment 
we  favor." 

"The  pledging  of  the  candidates  for  the  legislature  to  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  primary  election  law  as  shall  afford  the  party  voter 
a  direct  voice  in  the  selection  of  parly  candidates." 

The  program  of  the  Lincohi-Roosevelt  League  was  thus  in 
keeping  with  the  changed  attitude  toward  social,  economic, 
and  political  questions  which  was  just  then  beginning  to 
sweep  over  the  United  States.  The  old  generation  was 
rapidly  passing  awny,  and  nien  everywhere  were  ready  for 
new  standards,  new  .scliemes  of  government,  new  political 
catch-words,  and  new  leaders. 

Almobt  from  the  outset  the  Liacoln-Rooseveit  League 
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gained  rapid  headway  in  Califoniia*  Much  oi  its  sucoesB 
was  due  to  the  newspaper  support  which  it  leedved.  In 
Los  Angles  the  Evening  Express  and  later  the  Moming 
Tribune  aligned  themsdves  with  the  new  movement.  Ches- 
ter H.  Rowell's  Fresno  Republican,  accorded  something  of 
the  same  infallibility  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  that  Greeley's 
Tribune  had  once  enjoyed  in  New  York,  also  championed 
the  I/mgiic.  The  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Saii  Fnuicisco 
Bullelui,  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and  a  dozen  other  newspapers 
in  various  sections  of  the  state  likewise  threw  themselves 
into  the  new  ciuise  with  an  enthusiasm  in  which  the  zeal  to 
purify  politics  wa^i  perhaps  not  wholly  divorced  from  the 
desire  to  increase  cirrulat  ion. 

The  movement  wa.s  also  fortunate  in  finding  capable  and 
vigorous  leadership.^  Chief  of  its  leaders,  at  least  in  his 
abihty  to  comniand  popular  support,  was  Hiram  Johnson. 
The  final  estimate  of  this  man's  character  and  the  place  he 
should  occupy  in  the  state's  poUtical  history,  must  be  left  to 
the  future's  judgment.  We  of  the  present  generation  stand 
too  close  to  see  him  in  his  true  i)erspective.  But  whatever 
judgment  history  may  tlnally  pass  upon  Johnson — 'if  indeed 
Btxe  finds  it  necessary  to  pass  any  judgment  at  all — -friend  and 
foe  ahke  will  admit  his  ability  to  win  popular  support.  For 
nearly  a  decade  he  dictated  the  course  of  California  politics. 

The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League,  which  formally  merged 
into  the  Progressive  Party  in  1913,  gained  a  partial  control 
over  the  Legislature  of  1909,  and  won  a  complete  victory  in 
the  election  of  the  next  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  public  interest 
in  California  had  (n  er  l)een  so  keenly  aroused  by  a  state  elec- 
tion since  the  bitter  rivalries  of  Broderick  and  Gwin  fifty 
years  l)efore.  The  campaign  took  on  something  of  the 
charaeU'r  of  a  crusade  espeeially  directed  against  the  evils  of 
so-called  ''machine  government/'  and  the  participation  of 

*  Its  first  president  was  Frank  Stephei^  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Devlin  of  Oakland.  Among  the  state;  William  Kent,  Congrenman 
other  influential  mcrabor^I,  (hnn  or  a  from  M  irin  County  for  tliroe  con- 
little  later,  were  Ex-Governor  John  seoutive  terms;  and  the  various  newB- 
C.  Ftedee;  A.  J.  Wallace,  after-  paper  editom  already  mcntioiied. 
mida  lioutflnaot  Qovmir;  W.  D. 
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corporations  in  politics.  Because  of  the  traditional  unpc^m- 
larity  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  California,  that 
oorpoiation  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  attacks;  and  to  the 
great  majority  of  voters  the  campaign  became  sinq>]y  a 
concerted  movement  "to  drive  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of 
politics  and  destroy  the  old  machine." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Southm  Pacific^  even 
before  the  election  approached,  had  ceased  most  of  its 
political  activities,  and  took  no  part  in  the  campaign.  The 
following  statement,  recently  made  by  one  of  the  company's 
chief  officials,  frankly  states  the  position  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  that  time.  After  the  lapse  of  mote  than  a  decade 
since  the  dection,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  read  in  a  ai^liit  of 
fairness. 

"In  time  it  became  obvious  to  the  managerB  of  the  Company 
that  the  diBadvantag^B  of  these  political  activities  so  far  out- 
balanced  any  possible  benefits  the  Company  would  derive  from 
them,  that  it  became  the  policy  to  discontinue  whatever  political 
activities  existed,  and  after  1893  it  was  the  constant  effort  of  the 
Cnmpany  to  divorce  itself  from  its  former  relations  to  politics. 
This  it  had  largely  succee  ded  in  doing  prior  to  the  time  of  Governor 
Johnson's  election  in  1910.  In  this  campaign  the  Conip:uiy  took 
no  part.  Here  and  there,  individuals  who  were  friendly  to  the 
Company  would  naturally  cnntinnr  their  political  efforts,  and  no 
doubt  some  of  these  crises  wv.rc  wivivod  to  iis  proof  that  tin  Com- 
pany was  ene;ag;rMl  in  this  ciiiiipaign.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Governor  Johnson's  canipaij^n,  bristling  with  hostility  to  the 
interference  of  corporations  in  politics,  and  especially  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  afforded  that  Company  a  most  favorable  op- 
portunity for  terminating  its  political  activities,  becauisc  the 
election  of  Governor  John^n  was  considered  by  the  public  to  be  a 
defeat  for  the  Ck>mpany,  and  as  the  Company  was  careful  to  avoid 
any  possible  politi<»l  activity  thereafter  it  came  to  be  accepted  by 
the  people  of  the  State  that  the  Company  was  out  of  politicB,  a 
consummation  welcomed  by  the  officials  of  the  Ckunpauy  with 
great  cordiality." 

The  control  of  the  Goyemorahip  and  the  state  Legislature 
after  1910  gave  the  Uncohi-Roosevelt  leaders  free  scope  to 
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put  their  platform  into  practical  effect.  This  was  done  with 
a  thoroughness  not  usual  in  political  ailairs.  Measures  like 
the  referendum,  the  initiative,  the  recall,  the  direct  primary 
and  the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators,  to  render 
the  government  more  responsive  to  popular  will,  were  grafted 
on  to  the  constitution.  Laws  affecting  conditions  of  labor 
were  freely  enacted.  Additional  powers  were  bestowed  upon 
the  State  Hail  way  Commission  and  its  jurisdiction  extended 
over  other  public  utility  corporations  throughout  tlu)  state.^ 
Tn  this  fashion  the  Lincolii-Rnosevelt  League  fultiilcd  its 
pledge,  and  CJalifornia  begaa  another  stagQ  of  her  poUtical 
career  as  an  Amehcaa  state. 

"The  Wright  Act  of  1909  had.  the  powers  of  the  CkmiiiiMnii  so  far 
liowem»  alietdy  mfttwinHy  eDtaiaoa     as  the  niboads  wen  oonoonad. 
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Since  the  begnning  of  statehood,  less  than  seveaty-five 
yeaiB  ago,  the  economic  progresB  of  California  has  been  so 
ranarkable  that  one  cannot  attempt  to  describe  it  without 
seemmg  to  exaggerate.  Wonden  have  become  ccmmion* 
place,  and  the  prophecy  of  yesterday  falls  short  of  the  reality 
of  today. 

According  to  the  federal  census,  the  population  of  the 
state  in  1850  was  92,597.  Ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to 
379,994,  and  within  the  next  decade  reached  560,247. 
After  the  census  of  1870  the  influence  of  the  railroad  began 
to  be  strongly  felt  in  the  immigration  of  eastern  people  to 
California,  and  the  population  by  1880  had  grown  to 
804,694.  The  closing  years  of  the  next  decade  witnessed, 
especially  in  Southern  Califoniia,  one  of  the  strangest  social 
phenomena  in  the  histoiy  of  the  state.  This  was  the  real 
estate  boom  of  1887,  or  the  "Great  Boom,"  as  it  was  fittingly 
called  by  those  who  watched  its  meteoric  progress  and 
collapse. 

The  "Great  Boom"  was  the  resultant  of  many  factors. 
From  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  a  consistent  campaign  had  Ix  en  carried  on  in  the 
eastern  states  to  induce  people  to  conic  to  the  Pacific  Coit^Nt. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  commercial  advertising;  were  supple- 
mented by  a  great  variety  of  books  and  magazine  articles 
descriptive  of  California,  its  climate,  and  resources.  Ciiarles 
Nordhofif,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  John  S.  Hittell,  and  many  others 
added  their  contributions  to  the  general  publicity  the  state 
was  receiving.  Even  such  books  as  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's 
Ramona,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Silverado  Sqiiaticrs 
carried  the  name  and  fame  of  California  across  the  moun- 
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tains  and  helped  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  state  among 
psDspective  immigrants.  A  paragraph  from  B.  F.  Taylor's 
Bdween  (he  OtUes,  published  in  1878,  will  illustrate  the 
character  of  a  certain  type  of  these  descriptions  of  California: 

"Whoever  asks  where  Los  Angeles  is,  to  him  I  shall  say:  across 
a  desert  without  wearying,  beyond  a  mountain  without  climbing; 
where  heigjits  stand  away  6om  it,  where  ocean  winds  breathe 
upon  it,  where  the  gold-mounted  lime-hedges  border  it;  where  the 
flowers  catch  fire  with  beauty;  among  the  orange  groves;  beside 
the  olive  trees;  where  the  pomegranates  wear  calyx  crowns;  where 
the  figs  of  Smyrna  are  turning;  where  the  bananas  of  Honolulu  are 
blossoming;  where  the  chestnuts  of  Italy  are  dropping;  where 
Sicilian  lemons  are  ripening;  where  the  almond  trees  are  shining; 
through  that  Alameda  of  walnuts  and  apricots ;  through  this  avenue 
of  willows  and  poplars;  in  vineyards  six  Sabbath-days'  journey 
across  them ;  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  thirlyHsix  square  miles — 
there  is  Los  Angeles." 

Land  was  still  relatively  cheap  in  California  and  as  irriga- 
tion developed  and  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  state 
became  better  known,  especially  the  adaptability  of  certain 
favored  sectionB  to  grapes  and  fruits,  a  steady  stream  of 
prospective  buyers  came  annuaUy  from  the  east.  Real 
estate  companies,  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce 
added  their  litemture  and  advertisements  to  the  publicity 
campaign,  and  by  the  early  eighties  the  foundations  for  a 
boon  weie  well  hud. 

The  diief  obstacle  retarding  the  immigrant  movement 
was  the  hi^  railroad  fares  from  eastern  points  to  Califonua; 
and  it  only  required  a  reduction  of  these  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  rush  of  settlers  to  the  coast.  The  completion  of 
the  Sante  F6  Raihoad  in  1885  effected  tiie  desired  end.  In 
January,  1886,  this  road  withdrew  from  the  Transcontinen- 
tal Traffic  Association  and  precipitated  a  rate  war  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  between  eastern  cities  and  California. 

At  the  time  this  rate  cutting  began,  tickets  from  Missis- 
sippi Valley  points  to  Los  Angeles  cost  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars.  Witiun  a  few  months  this  rate  had 
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been  greatly  reduced;  and  as  the  war  went  merrily  on,  the 
railroads  aloioet  carried  people  to  California  free  of  charge. 
A  five  dollar  rate  from  Miesouri  to  Los  Angeles  remained 
in  force  for  three  months;  and  at  least  for  one  day  during  the 
keenest  period  of  competition,  the  fare  was  actually  lowered 
to  a  dollar.  When  the  period  of  insanity  passed  and  the 
railroads  ceased  their  suicidal  rivalry,  rates  were  restored  to 
something  like  a  normal  basis;  but  even  so,  they  did  not 
again  reach  the  high  levels  prevailing  before  the  advent  of 
the  Santa  F4. 

In  the  meantime  the  boom  was  on.  Already  interested  in 
Cdifomia  by  the  attractive  reports  of  its  climate  and 
resources,  prospective  settlers  and  tourists  by  the  hundreds 
took  advantage  of  the  low  rates  to  travel  to  the  coast  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California  became  the  center  of  this 
immigration  of  the  eighties,  as  San  Francisco  and  the  gold 
fidds  had  been  the  center  of  the  migration  from  1849  to  1852. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  new  comers,  Los  Angeles  real 
estate  began  to  rise  sharply  in  value*  The  movement  at 
first  was  orderiy  enough,  but  soon  began  to  take  on  the 
worst  features  of  an  unsound  and  inflated  boom.  Before  a 
year  had  past,  the  boom  had  become  a  finandal  debauch. 
Most  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  epeculative  erase  were 
newly  arrived  from  the  east;  but  many  of  the  older  reddents 
at  last  caught  the  fever  and  either  sold  their  real  estate 
holdings  at  exorbitant  figiu^;  or,  having  lost  their  heads  in 
the  contagion,  competed  with  the  so-called  green  horn" 
purchasers  from  the  east  for  an  opportunity  to  lose  their 
money  as  well. 

Those  responsible  for  the  worst  feat  ares  of  the  boom, 
however,  were  outlanders  from  the  Middle  West — "profes- 
sional boomers,"  as  tliey  were  afterwards  called,  who, 
learning  of  the  increasing  interest  in  C^alifuruia  re^il  estate, 
flocked  into  Los  Angeles  by  the  score  and  resorted  to  every 
conceivable  device  to  inflate  prices  and  stimulate  sale^. 
Higiily  colored  literature,  supposedly  dascriptive  of  the 
climate  and  resources  of  ^50uthem  California,  was  scattered 
broadcast  all  over  the  United  States,  and  even  over  Europe. 
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Of  the  means  employed  locally  to  attract  prospective  buyers, 
J.  M.  Gumn,  who  tived  through  the  boom  period  and  saw 
in  person  the  spectacular  features  of  the  erasei  thus  wrote: 

''The  methods  of  advertismg  the  attractions  of  the  various 
tracts,  Bubdiviaioiis  and  town  sites  thrown  on  the  market,  and  the 
devices  resorted  to  to  inveigle  purchasers  into  investing  were 
various,  often  ingenious  snd  sometimes  infamous.  Brass  bands, 
street  processioos,  free  excursions,  and  free  lunches,  columns  of 
advertisements  rich  in  description  and  profuse  in  promises  that 
were  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled,  pictures  of  massive  hotels  in 
the  course  of  erpction,  lit!iof]:raphs  of  r()Hf>f!:es  about  to  materialize, 
lotteries,  the  prizes  in  which  wero  lumdsonip  resicicnces  or  family 
hotels,  railroads  that  began  and  ended  in  the  iniaginations  of  the 
projectors — such  were  a  few  of  the  many  devices  resorted  to  to 
attract  purchasers  and  induce  them  to  invest  their  coin." 

Under  the  stimulus  of  such  advertising  Los  Angeles  lota 
rose  from  $500  in  1886  to  S5,00()  the  next  year,  and  nearby 
ranch  lands  increased  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  per  cent 
during  the  same  period.  Vast  tracts  formerly  used  for  grain 
fields  or  sheep  pastures  were  subdividfxl  into  town  lots  and 
sold  at  an  unheard  of  ])r()fit.  AlonK  tlie  line  of  the  Santa  F6 
Railroad  from  Los  .-Vngeles  to  the  San  ]^>eniardino  County 
line,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  twenty-hve  of  these  boom 
towns  were  started  before  the  close  of  1887. 

Most  of  these  particular  towns,  after  years  of  struggle  to 
live  down  their  sinister  origqi,  have  since  become  flourishing 
communities,  but  many  of  their  contemporaries  sufifered  a 
cnid  fate;  Some  etven  died  a-boming.  And  no  wonderl 
They  w^ere  laid  out  on  momitain  sides,  in  the  sandy  washes 
of  Uie  San  Gabriel  Biver,  on  rocky,  sterile  brush  lands 
without  water  or  any  other  requisite  of  habitatioUi  and 
even  on  the  dry  wastes  of  the  Mojave  Deaertl  Wherever, 
indeed,  the  imagination  of  an  ingenious  and  imscnipubus 
agent  could  concdve  a  town,  l^ere  one  was  established 
(at  least  on  paper),  and  lots  literally  sold  by  the  thousands. 

Of  the  fate  of  these  phantom  towns,  the  following  parap 
graph  of  J.  M.  Guinn  gives  an  i^t  account : 
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"From  a  report  compiled  for  the  Lob  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Equalization  in  July,  1889, 1  find  the  area  included  in  sixty  towns, 
all  of  which  were  laid  out  since  January'  1,  1887,  estimated  at 
79,350  arres.  The  total  population  of  these  sixty  towns  at  that 
time  [188yj  was  phim!  at  3,350.  Some  of  the  lar^jest  of  th(  sc  on 
paper  were  without  inhabitants.  Cariton,  contaming  4,0t>0  lots, 
was  an  unpeopled  waste;  Nadeau,  4,470  lots,  had  no  inhabitants; 
Alajichester,  2,oU4  lots,  no  inhabitants,  Santiago  2,110  lots,  was  a 
deserted  village.  Others  still  contained  a  small  remnant  of  their 
former  population.  Chicago  Park,  oontaimng  2,289  lots,  had  one 
inhabitant,  the  watchman  who  took  care  of  its  leading  hotel; 
Suiuety  2,014  lots,  cm  inhabitant,  the  watchman  of  an  expensive 
hotel  which  was  in  the  course  of  oonatniction  when  the  boom 
biirat.  .  .  .  The  sites  of  a  majority  of  the  boom  cities  of  twenty 
years  ago  have  been  returned  to  acreage,  the  plowshare  has  passed 
over  thdr  ruins,  and  bari^  grows  in  the  deserted  streets." 

The  early  part  of  1888  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  Great  Boom.  Prices  fell  even  more  lapidJy  than  they 
had  risen.  The  bands,  barbecues,  free  excursions,  glib 
auctioneers,  and  crowds  of  dupes  and  speculators  dis- 
appeared, leaving  Southern  California,  after  a  somewhat 
painful  readjustment  of  its  affairs,  to  settle  down  into  a  less 
epectacular  but  much  sounder  period  ci  development. 

In  the  meantime  the  state  as  a  whole  had  continued  its 
steady  growth.  In  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  the  pop- 
ulation rose  from  approsdmately  865,000  to  1,213,398* 
Between  1890  and  1900  the  increase  was  much  less  marked, 
and  Ite  census  of  the  latter  year  showed  a  population  of 
only  1,485,053.  Within  the  next  ten  years,  however,  im- 
Dugration  from  the  esst  set  in  on  a  laiger  scale  than  ever 
before,  and  by  1910  there  were  2,377,549  persons  living  within 
the  state.  An  even  greater  increase  took  place  within  the 
next  decade  and  the  federal  census  of  1920  showed  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,426,861.^ 

*  In  that  year  the  five  largest  coun-  were  I/^^  Anpolrs,  576,0)73;  Snn  Frail- 
ties were  as  foUowB:  Los  AngdeSf  daoo,  50t5,67t);    Oakland,  216,361; 
036,438;  Ssa  FraneiMX),  506,676;  Ak-  Sin  Diego,  74,683;  and  Saemmento, 
meda,  344,127;  Fresno,  128,774;  San  6SgS67. 
Di«gQ,  11^»248.  The  five  largest  dUes 
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The  inereaae  of  population  from  1850  to  1920,  appioxi- 
matdy  thirtyHBiz  hundred  per  cent,  has  be^  aocompaiiied 
by  a  commensuxate  developm^t  of  the  state's  economie 
reeouioes.  Most  fundamental  of  these  is  the  progress  made 
in  agriculture.  In  this  industry  the  state  has  passed  through 
three  stages.  The  pastoral  era  of  the  Spanish-Mexican 
r^ime,  when  cattle  and  sheep  were  ahnost  the  sole  basis  of 
wealth,  was  superseded  shortly  after  American  occupation 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  grain  ranches.  These  stretched  for 
mile  upon  mile  through  the  great  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  \'alleys,  and  along  the  arable  coast  lands  between 
Bodega  and  San  Diego.  With  the  coming  of  the  railroads, 
the  development  of  irrigation,  and  the  opening  of  eastern 
markets  to  California  products,  the  grain  ranches  in  turn 
gave  place  to  fruit  orchards,  \ meyards,  alfalfa  fields,  truck 
gardens  and  all  the  varied  branches  of  agriculture  which 
today  flourish  in  the  state. 

The  early  experiments  of  Mission  priest  and  Spanish 
colonist  showed  the  wonderful  congeniality  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  California  for  the  production  of  oranges,  grapes, 
and  deciduous  fruits  of  almost  ever>'  kind,  and  as  already 
indicated,  some  time  after  .American  occupation  fruit  or- 
chards and  vineyards  began  to  be  planted  for  commercial 
purposes.  Grapes  were  grown  at  first  chiefly  for  the  manu» 
factuxe  of  wines  and  brandies.  Vast  tracts  were  set  to 
vmeyards  all  over  the  state,  and  the  wine  industry  became 
a  widely  advertised  feature  of  California  life.  Table  grapes 
were  also  grown  in  a  smaller  way ;  but  until  a  much  later  date, 
the  raisin  industry  was  represented  only  hy  the  so-called 
"dried  grapes/'  of  little  flavor  and  sUgbt  commercial  value. 
Today,  however,  the  production  of  table  grapes  and  raisins, 
has  become  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Ihe  state*  The 
central  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  pretainently  the 
laiffln  section  of  California;  and  here,  of  late  years  espedaQyi 
vineyard  lands  have  risen  surprisingly  in  value. 

Of  deciduous  fruits  produced  in  C^Uf onia  tibiere  is  almost 
no  limit  in  quantity  or  variety.  Thanks  to  the  refrigerator 
car,  much  of  the  yearly  crop  can  now  be  shipped  to  eastern 
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mark(  tf;  in  its  natural  form.  But  by  far  the  larger  part,  of 
the  yield  is  either  dried  or  canned.  No  section  of  the  state 
can  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  deciduous  industry;  but  the 
peach  orchards  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  prune 
orchards  of  Santa  Clara,  the  apricot  orchards  of  Ventura,  the 
apples  of  Watson\'ille  and  Yucaipa,  the  cherries  of  Vacaviiie, 
the  pears  of  Anteiojje  Valley,  and  the  figs  of  Fresno  and  Tu- 
lare have  acquired  somethiiip^  more  than  ordinary  reputation. 

One  of  the  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most  distinc- 
tive branch  of  agriculture  in  California  is  the  citrus  industr>\ 
OwinR  to  climatic  conditions  the  produftion  of  oranges  and 
lemons  is  confined  almost  (  ntirely  to  certain  favored  sections 
of  Southern  California,  with  the  Lindsey-Porten'ille- 
Exeter  region  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  occupying  a 
place  of  less  importance.  The  history  of  the  citrus 
industry,  interesting  and  significant  as  it  has  been,  cannot 
be  traced  here  at  any  length.  Two  outstanding  features  in 
its  development,  however,  should  at  least  be  mentioned. 
One  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  the  Washington  Navel 
in  1873.  This,  a  seedless  orange  imported  from  Brasil  by 
the  United  States  Department  ol  Aigricultoie,  almost  im- 
mediately found  favor  in  Califomia  and  soon  dl^laced  the 
seedling  varieties  of  fruit  previously  in  common  use.*  For 
many  years  the  Washington  Navel  and  the  so-caUed  Val- 
^eia  Late  have  furnished  the  overwhehning  bulk  of  the 
orange  crop  of  the  state. 

The  second  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  the  citrus 
industry— and  without  doubt  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion yet  made  to  agricultural  progr^  by  the  state — was 
the  formation  in  October,  1S95,  of  the  Southern  Califomia 
Fruit  Exchange.  This  organisation,  bom  of  the  dire  nec^- 
sity  experienced  in  the  early  years  of  finding  some  method  of 
protection  against  the  ruinous  charges  of  commission  agents 
and  high  freight  rates,  was  established  on  a  purdy  co- 
operative basis  among  the  orange  and  lemon  growers  of 

'TNvn  of  these  trees  were  smf  to     still  living  nt  the  Qknwood  Million 
L.  C.  Tibbetts  of  the  newly  establiJBhed    Inn  ol  that  cit^. 
Bmraide  oolony.  One  oi  the  trees  ii 
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Southern  CaUfoniia.  In  1905  the  field  of  the  oiipiiiiation 
was  widened,  and  it  took  the  name  of  the  California  Fruit 
Gxowen'  Exchange. 

Originally  designed  as  a  shipping  and  marketing  agency, 
the  ibcchai^sei  as  it  is  commonly  Imown  to  its  members,  is 
today  active  in  every  department  of  tiie  business.  The 
intelligent  codperati(m  and  business  efficieni^  which  made 
its  early  success  posnble  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  have  continued  to  mark  its  progress,  until 
today  the  organization  enjoys  an  international  reputation  as 
the  most  highly  developed  and  successful  enterprise  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. ^ 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  moreover,  not 
only  made  possible  the  success  of  the  citrus  industry  of 
CaUfomia,  but  also  pioneered  the  way  by  which  almost 
every  other  branch  of  agriculture  in  California  has  been  lifted 
to  a  new  level.  Thus,  the  grape  growers  have  a  similarly 
efficient  and  powerful  organization  known  as  the  Califomia 
Associated  liaisin  Company.  Other  organizations  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  have  been  elT(^eted  ainon^  tlie  ])each  growen^  of 
the  state,  among  the  pmne  and  apricot  ranchers,  and  among 
the  producers  of  walnuts  and  almonds.  Vegetable  and 
melon  growers,  dairymen  and  poultrymen  in  certain  locaU- 
ties  have  also  organized  their  mutual  associations  along 
similar  lines.  Until  it  may  be  said  without  danger  of 
exaggeration  that  cooperative  enterprise  has  become  one 
of  the  chief  secrets  of  CaUfomia's  recent  phenomenal  agri- 
cultural development. 

Another  feature  of  the  state's  agricultural  progress  has 
been  the  steadily  increasmg  emphasis  upon  the  applicar 
tion  of  science  to  farm  problems.  The  State  University, 
throuii^  its  many  agricultural  d^uurtments  has  done  much  in 
tibis  direction.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
United  State  government  have  also  contributed  largely  to 
tiie  advance  of  the  industiy  in  California.  In  apeclal  fields, 

•  The  exchange  today  handles  vertised  Sunkist  Brand  of  oranges 
75%  of  tho  ritniR  production  of  and  lemons  has  become  a  household 
Caiilurmu,  and  ltd  naLiooally  ad-     word  throughout  the  United  IStates. 
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such  as  that  of  the  citrus  industry,  the  powerful  cooperative 
organizations  already  spoken  of,  have  developed  unusually 
successful  departments  of  investigation  and  research  for 
the  benefit  of  their  membens.  Some  sixteen  local  farm 
magazines,  of  a  special  or  general  nature,  also  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  advance  in  agricultural  knowledge.  Many 
nind  high  schools  have  spedal  d^iartnients  for  the 
teaching  of  aniniai  husbandry,  the  operation  and  care  of 
farm  machinery,  the  selection  of  seed  and  kindred  subjects; 
counties  have  their  CommissioneiB  of  Horticulture;  and  there 
are  also  coimty  Farm  Advisers,  supported  at  public  eiqiense, 
to  advise  with  any  rancher  who  may  need  their  services  and 
to  study  the  local  needs  of  their  particular  districts.  In  a 
word,  ranching  in  California,  as  in  other  progressive  states, 
has  been  brought  to  the  level  of  a  highly  specialised  and 
skilled  business.^ 

Another  feature  of  penuanmit  significance  in  the  state's 
dgrieultural  progress  has  been  the  successful  eicperimentar 
tion  with  new  fruits  and  crops.  The  avocado  industiy,  for 
example,  though  still  in  its  beginning,  promises  to  devidop 
into  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  valuable  forms  oi 
horticulture  in  Southern  California.  Long  before  California 
became  a  state  the  adaptability  of  its  soil  and  climate  to 
cotton  and  rice  growing  had  been  pointed  out,  yet  neither  of 
these  great  staples  was  produced  in  oommerdal  quantity 
until  very  recent  years.  Since  1910,  however,  vast  areas  in 
the  Imp^M  Valley  and  the  San  Joaquin  have  been  planted 
to  cotton,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  is  annually  over  $15,000,- 
000.  Rice  culture,  similariy,  has  suddenly  assumed  a  place 
of  first  importance  in  the  Sacramento  and  lower  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  and  Calif omia  has  become  the  second  rice  producing 
state  in  the  Union. 

The  sugar  beet  industry,  ihou^  much  older  lhan  cotton 

*  One  of   the   latest   and   most  the  supervision  of  expCTt  agricuhural 

firomising  experiments    undertaken  advisers.    The  first  colonies  of  this 

)y  the  Klate  p^vcrnment  has  ^jeen  kind,  lornt^d  at  Durham  in  Butte 

the  establishment  of  the  State  Ldind  County  and  at  Delhi  in  the  San 

Settlcmtf&t  Baud  for  the  purpoae  <rf  Joaqmn,  have  met  irilh  nwnt  giati^ 

colonizing   unoccupied   areas  with  jnigeueeeMi 
persons  of  moderate  means,  under 
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or  rice  production  in  Calif  omia,  was  atiU  in  the  e3q>erimental 
stage  as  late  as  1890,  and  only  since  1900  has  it  risen  to  first 
rank  proportions*  Bean  eultuie  has  also  beocnne  a  distinctive 
California  industry  in  recent  years  and  in  1918  the  crop  was 
valued  at  nearly  $50,000,000.  Truck  gardening  for  eastern 
as  well  as  for  local  markets  has  similarly  been  a  matter  of 
recent  growth ;  and  today  vegetables  from  the  Imperial,  San 
Gabriel,  San  Fernando,  lower  San  Joaquin,  ^iiid  Sacramento 
Valleys,  as  ius  froiu  a  dozen  other  iavured  sections  in 
the  state,  not  only  supply  the  local  needs  of  over  three 
millii  iii  ppople  and  the  demands  of  dozens  of  great  canneries, 
but  ai^o  go,  literally  by  the  hundredii  of  trainloads,  to  the 
tables  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.* 
The  cantaloupe  industry,  espeoiall}^  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley and  the  Tm-lock  district  of  the  San  Joaquin,  has  as- 
sumed astonishing  proportions  \^'ithin  the  last  decade;  and 
in  1920,  13, ()()()  (virloiid^  were  shipped  to  eastern  markets. 

Dairj'ing,  the  production  of  thoroughbred  cattle  and  hojc^s; 
and  the  raising  of  poultry  are  also  becoming  of  increasing  im- 
portance year  by  year.  The  last  named  industry,  especially, 
has  enabled  many  people  of  small  means  to  find  an  indepen- 
dent livelihood,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  forced  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  clerks  or  wage  earners  in  the  cities.* 

The  large  scale  production  of  these  varied  types  of  agri- 
cultural products  has  been  paralleled  by  the  reclamation  of 
great  areas  of  swamp  and  overflow  land  (notably  in  the 
lower  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  basins),  and  of  even 
larger  areas  of  arid  or  desert  land  by  the  drilling  of  wdls 
and  the  building  of  irrigation  works.  Hie  history  of  this 
feature  of  the  state's  development  is  too  long  to  be  tokl  in 
this  volume,  but  mention  must  at  least  be  made  of  the  most 
noteworthy  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  recent  3rean3. 

When,  a  hun<ked  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  old  Spanish 
cdonising  expeditions  crossed  the  Colorado  River  into  Alta 

*The  vegetable  shipmenta  from  |204,:^7S,000.    Dairy  products  sold 

Califonua  in  1020  were  ^timated  fur       500,000;  chickens  and  eggs 

St  nearly  40,000  OtfltMds,  exdurire  for  S25, 1 87,000;  and  tha  irool  elip  for 

ofcantiiloupes.  S5»762,000. 

'  Live  stock  valum  in  1920  totaled 
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California  they  found  themselves  in  a  region  of  sandy  wastes, 
destitute  of  water,  covered  only  with  the  grotesque  flora  of 
the  desert,  and  (if  the  crossing  were  attempted  in  the 
summer),  ahnost  unbearably  hot  for  man  and  beast.  Three 
quarters  of  a  century  later,  when  Kearny's  forcea  entered 
California  from  New  Mexico,  they  found  the  same  weary 
land  of  sand  and  heat  stretching  before  them,  from  the 
Colorado  to  the  San  Diego  mountains.  The  following  para- 
graph, written  by  Colonel  Emory  in  1846,  is  faintly  descrip- 
tive of  this  region  over  which  the  American  soldiers  toiled 
80  many  years  ago. 

"The  desert  over  which  we  had  passed,  ninety  miles  from 
wator  to  water,  is  an  immenae  triangular  plain,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Colorado,  on  the  west  by  the  Cordilleras  of  Cali- 
fomia,  the  coast  chain  of  mountains  which  now  encircle  us,  .  .  • 
and  on  the  northwest  hy  a  chain  of  mountains  running  southesst 
and  northwest.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with  floating  sand  the  surface 
of  which,  in  various  places,  is  white  with  diminutive  spinelas  and 
everywhere  over  the  whole  surface  is  found  the  large  and  soft 
muaael-sheU.'' 

A  certain  Dr.  Woseneraf t,  United  States  Indian  Agent  at 
San  IVandsco  from  1850  to  1860,  became  the  first  enthusiast 
for  the  development  of  the  region,  whichhe  first  visited  in  1849 
and  afterwaids  described,  with  a  certain  pardonable  exag- 
geration, as  ''the  most  formidable  ol  all  deserts  on  die 
continent."  Woaencraft  labored  from  1850  to  1888  to  cany 
out  his  ambition,  and  at  one  time  (1859)  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing from  the  California  Legislature  a  grant  to  all  state  lands 
in  the  basin,  providing  his  reclamation  plans  should  be 
efifected.  Congress  apparently  was  disposed  to  take  similar 
favorable  action,  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  ended 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  oonstnieti(m  ol  the  Southon  Badfic  Railway  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  the  San  Gorgonio 
Pass  and  Fort  Yuma  stimulated  a  new  Intmst  in  the  des^ 
r^on  through  which  the  line  ran  for  so  much  of  its  course. 
Early  in  the  nineties,  a  young  engineer  named  C.  R.  Rock- 
wood  became  interested  in  the  diversion  of  water  from  the 
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Ck>lorado  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  west  of  the  river  and 
succeeded  ia  enlisting  some  financial  support.  By  1896 
considerable  preUminaiy  surv^  work  had  been  acoom- 
plished  and  a  corporation  known  as  the  California  Develop- 
ment  Company  had  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jmey,  with  A*  H.  Heber  as  its  president. 

For  f oar  yeans  this  company  made  little  progress  toward 
obtaining  the  capital  neoessaiy  for  the  success  <d  its  enter- 
prise; but  in  1900,  Geoige  ChaflS^,  a  noted  engineer  and 
ci^italist  of  Southern  California,  became  actively  concerned 
with  the  project,  and  under  his  management  the  irrigation 
of  the  valley  was  finally  begun  in  the  spring  of  1901. 

The  maguitude  and  novelty  of  reclaiming  a  desert  by 
diverting  the  waters  of  a  great  river  appealed  to  tiie  Amer- 
ican imagination,  so  that  wide  publicity  was  immediately 
given  to  the  Imperial  undertaking.  Colonists,  sightseers  and 
speculators  began  to  visit  the  valley  in  considerable  number; 
and,  despite  financial  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Development  Company  and  iiit (Trial  friction  among 
its  directons,  coupled  with  a  most  untav  urable  report  on  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  valley  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  fair  sized  boom  was  in  progress 
by  1903. 

The  development  of  the  valk\\ ,  though  hindered  by  many 
factors,  especially  tiie  uncertainty  of  boundary  lines  and 
land  titles,  continued  without  serious  interruption  until  the 
gviMit  floods  of  1906.  In  tliat  year  the  Colorado  almost 
bodily  left  its  old  outlet  to  the  (riilf,  cut  a  new  channel 
through  the  iieart  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  poured  its 
waters  into  the  vast  inland  sink,  since  known  as  Salton 
Sea.  For  many  dangerous  weeks  the  rising  waters  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  ranches  and  ^'ctt1ement6  of  the  valley, 
and  destruction  seemed  to  await  the  whole  Imperial  project. 

The  cloeing  of  the  breach  through  which  the  river  had 
escaped,  was  a  task  of  too  great  magnitude  for  the  California 
Development  Company,  or  the  settlers  of  the  vall^.  The 
aid  of  the  federal  government  and  the  full  strength  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Raihxiad,  whose  thiou^  line  east  was 
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menaced  by  the  runaway  river,  was  acrordinp;ly  given  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Fortunately,  in  tlic  person  of  Epes 
Randolph,  one  of  the  genuine  pioneer  railroad  builders  of  the 
southwest,  a  man  was  found  capable  of  deaUng  with  the 
situation.  The  struggle  went  desperately  on  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1906,  while  the  people  of  the  valley 
waited  with  deep  anxiety  the  advent  of  the  winter  and  spring 
floods.  Twice,  at  least,  when  the  rains  came  earlier  than  had 
been  e]q>ected,  the  Colorado  got  beyond  control.  But  in 
February,  1907,  the  last  break  was  closed  and  the  river 
resumed  its  fretful  way  to  the  Gulf. 

Once  released  from  the  menace  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Imperial  Valley  underwent  a  transformation  tritely  spoken 
of  as  amazing.  The  fertihty  of  the  soil,  coupled  with  the 
intense  heat  of  the  summers  and  the  mild  winter  climate, 
produced  enonnus  crops  of  almost  every  variety.  Barley, 
sorghum,  milo  maize,  and  alfalfa;  early  vcB^bles,  such  as 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  peas;  cotton,  com,  rattle,  and  hog^; 
milk,  butter,  eSB'*  and  turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  markets;  grapes  that  ripen  before  the  frost  is 
well  out  of  the  ground  in  New  England;  and  a  cantaloupe 
harvest  so  large  that  a  day's  pick  from  a  smgle  shipping 
center  often  fills  two  hundred  freii^t  cars— such  today  are 
the  products  of  Imperial  Valley  where  two  short  decades 
(or  a  little  more)  ago  were  cmly  desert  waste  and  sand! 

Hie  present  state  of  Calif omia  agriculture,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  many  factors  already  miumerated  or  hinted 
at  in  the  preceding  pages— dimatic  and  soil  conditions, 
redamation  projects  of  many  kinds,  a  highly  intelligent 
rural  population,  and  the  many  aids  to  sdentifio  agricul- 
ture, can  best  be  shown,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
criticism  for  the  use  of  statistics  and  figures  in  a  narrative 
history,  by  the  following  tables: 
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CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL  OR  HARD  CROPS,  1920 

Value  of 

FntU  8Mt$  Produetian  Crop 

DoUan 

Almonds.  5 . 500  t  ons  $  1 ,980,000 

Appl^  3,000,000  boxes   9,605,000 

ApricoUi  115,000  tona   9,775,000 

CberrieB  16,000  toos   8,000.000 

Figs.  10,000  toM*   900,000 

Orapefruit  About  32«,0(>0  boxes   OHI  OOO 

Lemons  4,500,000  boxes   2,700,000 

OHves  10,000  tona.   800,000 

Oranges  18,700,000  boxes.   31,425,000 

Peaches  345  ono  tons   26,220,000 

Pears  <H),LK>0  tona   8,100.000 

Plums  35,000  tons   3,150,000 

Flrunes  96,000  tons  19,000,000 

Walnuts  20,000  tons   8 ,  ''00  000 

Grapes— Raisin  180,000  tons   55,hu<i,000 

Table  160,000  tons   12,000,000 

Wine  380,000  tons  24,700,000 


Value  of  all  Crops  for  1920  DoUars 

Cereals   $108,570,000 

Other  Ri  ains  and  seeds   38,349,000 

Hay  and  forage   96,122,000 

Vegetables   47,378,000 

Fruits  and  nuts   270,911,000 

All  other  crops   26,270,000 

Total   687,600,000 


Though  occupying  a  much  less  spectacular  position  in 
CalifoiDia's  economic  life  than  at  an  cailier  time,  mining  has 
consistently  remained  one  of  the  state's  important  indus- 
tries since  the  great  gold  era  of  1849.  At  present  there 
are  approximately  fifty  minerals  developed  on  a  conmier- 
cial  scale;  but  the  production  of  gold,  chiefly  by  quartz 
mining  and  dredging,  remains  the  most  important  fcii- 
ture  of  the  industry-,  if  petroleum  be  excluded.  Silver, 
quicksilver,  copper,  borax,  cement,  and  building  stone  are 
also  jiroduced  in  considerable  quantities.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  California^ 
exclusive  of  petroleum,  for  each  tenth  year  since  1890: 
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1890. 
1900. 
1910. 
1920. 


28,470,000 
50,730,000 
63»749,000 


The  lumber  industry,  which  very^  earh^  in  the  liistory  of 
the  state  became  one  of  its  important  assets,  remains  today 
a  characteristic  feature  of  California's  economic  Hfe.  The 
industry  is  locaUzed  chiefly  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
of  Central  and  Northern  California,  and  in  the  coast  counties 
north  of  the  Russian  River.  The  world's  supply  of  com- 
mercial redwood  (a  beautiful,  decay  resisting  timber)  comes 
from  the  four  counties  of  Santa  Cruz,  Humboldt,  Mendocino, 
and  Del  Norte.  The  redwood  cut  equals  nearly  500,000,000 
board  feet  a  year.  Next  comes  western  yellow  pine,  with  an 
annual  production  of  about  400,000,000  feet;  Douglas  fir, 
about  225,000,000  feet;  sugar  pine  and  white  fir,  nearly 
125,000,000  feet  each;  and  cedar,  spnioe  and  otb^  minor 
woods  sufficient  to  raise  the  totfd  annual  output  to  otbt 
1,500,000,000  board  feet. 

One  great  natural  resouroe  has  been  denied  to  Califomia. 
The  state  has  no  known  coal  depoeits  of  any  magnitude.' 
This  lack  of  fuel  for  a  long  time  proved  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  development  of  cheap  and  efficient  transportation 
and  to  the  establishm^t  of  important  manufactures.  Two 
other  agencies,  however,  (the  one,  espedally,  in  company 
tively  recent  times)  have  been  drawn  upon  to  make  up  for 
this  deficiency  of  coal.  These  are  petroleum  and  hydro- 
electric eneigy. 

The  histoiy  of  tiie  petroleum  industiy  in  California, 
fascinating  as  it  is,  must  be  passed  by  with  only  a  meagv 
and  unsatisf actoiy  ref er^oe.  Oil  exudes  were  found  near 
Los  Angeles  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  aephaltum 
which  they  produced  was  made  use  of  to  cover  the  roofs  of 
early  I^Muiiish-Galifornia  houses.   The  beginning  of  com- 

'  Iron  depoeits  of  great  value  exittt  with  the  development  of  the  ooai 

in  fimitfaem  Califomia.    At  this  fields  of  aouthem  Utah  and  the  Shi 

writing  them  an-  niovementa  on  Jim  Bafltn  in  New  Mesioo. 
foot  to  e]Q)Joit  these  in  oonneotioa 
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mercial  pnxluetloD  of  petroleum  in  the  Pennssdvania  fields 

drew  some  attention  in  the  early  sixties  to  the  possibilities  of 
developing  these  oil  deposits  in  California.  And  about 
this  time  the  first  conimt  rcial  production  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  Pico  Canon,  near  the  present  town  of  Newliall; 
but  no  important  development  took  place  until  the  late 
seventies.^ 

Thomas  R.  Bard,  afterwards  United  States  Senator  from 
California,  Lynian  Stewart,  now  Chainnan  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  and  W.  L.  Hardison, 
were  among  the  most  important  pioneers  in  tin-  industry. 
Early  in  the  nineties  K.  T>.  Doheny,  now  })rominently 
identified  with  petroleum  de\  olo[)ment  in  Mexico,  and  his 
partner,  C.  A.  Canfield,  began  the  production  of  oil  in  the 
Los  Angeles  fields  by  sinking  a  shaft  with  pick,  shovel  and 
windlass  on  a  plot  of  ground  near  the  western  boundary  of 
the  city. 

In  Uioee  early  years  petroleum  was  valuable  chiefly  for 
the  manufacture  of  keroseiie  and  axle  grease.  Then  the 
poBsibihty  of  using  crude  oil  for  fuel  became  known,  and 
sometime  later  it  began  to  be  used  on  locomotives  instead  of 
coal.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  this  was  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  development  of  transportation  in  California,  for 
the  oil  burning  locomotive  solved  the  eacpensive  and  per^ 
plexing  fuel  problem  of  the  railroads. 

Since  the  ever  increasing  d^nand  for  gasoline  and  lubri* 
cants,  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry,  and 
the  larger  use  of  crude  petroleum  for  fuel  in  transportation 
and  manufacturing,  the  oil  deposits  of  California  have 
become  one  of  the  state's  greatest  assets.  The  chief  pro- 
ducing fields  he  in  Kem,  Orange,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventura  Counties.^  The  remarkable 
increase  in  yield  of  the  Calif omia  wells  may  be  been  from  the 
following  brief  table: 

"By  1S05,  however,  ovor  sixfy  oil  'In  order  of  production,  1920. 

compamcs  had  been  organmxl  m  Kem   county,   however,  produool 

the  itete^  most  of  which  wwe  of  a  over  thiee  tanee  as  muoh  oil  as  its 

panfy  spwuktive  dmracter.  neatest  oompetitor. 
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Yw                      Btila,  Value 

To  and  me.  1875  175,000  1  472^ 

1880  40^2   60328 

1890                              307,360    384,200 

1900  4,329,950   4,152,928 

1910  77,697,568    37,689,542 

1920  103,377,368   178,394,937 

Total  producUon..  1^3^,101.. Total  Value...  992,840,949 


The  development  of  hydroelectric  power,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  begun  in  California  by  the  Chaff ey  brothers  of 
Ontario  in  1882,  has  come  to  be,  especially  in  the  last  decade, 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  state's  new  industrial 
life.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  with  their  abundant 
snows  and  never-failing  streams,  furnish  a  vast  storehouse 
of  power  upon  which  the  state  can  draw  for  its  future 
industrial  and  transportation  needs.  Many  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  the  state,  such  as  the  Pitt,  Klamath,  Feather,  San 
Joaquin,  King's,  Kern,  and  Owen's  have  already  been  par- 
tially hameseed  and  made  to  furnish  light  and  power  for 
the  cities,  homes,  street  railways,  manufacturing  plants  and 
irhgation  works  in  the  valleys  below.  Most  of  this  develop- 
ment has  been  carried  on  by  a  few  large  public  utility  corpora- 
tions, of  which  the  Southern  California  Edison,  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric,  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power,  the 
Western  States  Electric,  and  the  Southern  Sienas'  Power 
Company  are  the  most  important. 

But  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  have  also 
entered  the  hydroelectric  field.  Los  Angeles  has  centered 
its  activities  in  the  Owen's  River  Valley,  and  along  the  230 
mile  aqueduct  which  carries  the  water  of  that  stream  to 
the  city.  In  1920  the  municipal  power  plants  were  producing 
dose  to  85,000  horse  power,  and  the  city  was  deSnitely 
committed  to  the  policy  of  g^erating  and  distributing  its 
own  electric  energy.   San  Francisco,  though  not  as  yet 

••Already  much  has  been   done  ating  plants.    In  1902.  $3^>,r5O0,00O 

in  the  way  of  electric  power  develop-  was  invested  in  the  indusuy;  by  1^0 

iiMnt,  both  hy  means  of  water  the  figurea  atood  st  SidS,O00,O0O. 
power  and  the  tue  of  steam  genev- 
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actually  supplying  its  citizens  with  light  or  power,  has 
uudertaken  to  build  an  aqueduct  from  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley,  which  Ues  some  distance  above  the  Yosemite,  to 
secure  an  adequate  wat«r  supply,  and  will  shortly  have  its 
power  plants  in  operation  as  an  integral  part  of  that  enter- 
prise." 

In  1920  the  hydroelectric  plants  of  California  supplied 
approxiinatoly  1,(XJ(),{K)0  horse  power.  But  this  marks  only 
the  begmniii<i;  f)f  the  industry,  and  probably  represents  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  state's  potential  capacity — an  esti- 
mate which  does  not  include  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Colorado  River,  to  which  Southern  Califorma  is  already 
looking  as  an  additional  source  of  power. 

The  use  of  petroleum  and  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric energy,  as  already  indicated,  have  m  rccrnt  years 
made  possible  the  creation  of  an  industrial  life  formerly 
regarded  as  impossible  for  California.  Other  factors,  such  as 
an  abimdant  supply  of  raw  materials,  shipping  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  ever  widening  markets,  favorable  condi- 
tions of  labor  and /or  labor,  and  the  rare  advantages  offered 
by  nature  in  the  way  of  climate,  have  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  new  feature  61  the  state's  economic  life. 

The  results  of  the  federal  census  of  ld20  are  not  yet 
available  in  detail  for  an  adequate  survey  of  Cyifomia's 
industrial  growth  since  1910.  Suffiicent  material,  however, 
is  at  hand  to  show  at  least  the  broad  features  of  this  progress. 
In  1899  California  had  4,997  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  employed  77,224  persons  and  represented  a  capital 
investment  of  S175,468,000,  with  a  total  output  valued  at 
$257,386,000.  In  1914  there  were  10,057  establishments,  em- 
ploying 139,481  persons,  representing  a  capital  investment 
of  $736,106,000,  and  having  a  total  output  of  $712,801,000. 
According  to  the  preliminary-  figures  for  1919,  the  num- 
ber of  estiiblishments  had  risen  in  that  year  to  11,942, 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  to  243,000.  A  total  of 

**TIie  (stimatee  of  the  potential  vary  widdy.  A  fair  approximatioii 
iBpftdhr  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  would  set  200,000  hone  power  as  a 
San  miieieoo  municipal  projeote  miDimum. 
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$1,333,382,000  was  invested  in  California  manufactures,  and 
the  value  of  the  yearly  production  came  to  $1,981,410,000 — 
or  an  increase  of  approximately  6,700  per  cent  in  twenty 
years." 

The  development  of  transportation  facilities  has  kept  pace 
with  the  industrial  and  a^iicultura.!  prograss  of  the  state. 
The  liistory  of  steam  railroad  building  has  already  been 
dwelt  upon  in  previous  chapters  and  need  not  l>e  rej)ealed 
here.  Nearly  3,000  miles  of  electric  road  are  ako  now  in 
operation  in  Califonii^i,  serving  the  local  needs  of  the  chief 
cities  and  the  deniaiidis  of  interurban  transportation.  Chief 
of  these  systems  is  that  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway 
Company,  originally  built  by  Henry  E.  Huntington  but  now 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Compari>'.  This  line, 
with  its  center  in  Los  Angeles,  has  not  only  knit  the  sur- 
rounding cities  into  a  compact  ( onununity  ^^ath  the  larger 
dty,  made  possible  the  upbuilding  of  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  rural  territory,  and  furnished  easy  access  to  the 
beaches  and  mountains  for  the  city's  population,  but  has 
also  prevented,  perhaps  a.s  much  as  any  other  agency,  the 
development  of  a  congested  tenement  and  slum  district  in 
Los  Angeles  by  enabling  the  wage  earner  and  small  salaried 
man  to  own  his  own  home  in  one  of  the  many  subdivi- 
sions which  have  sprung  up  along  the  company's  various 
lines." 

Passenger  and  commercial  automobiles,  it  is  a  tniism  to 
remark,  have  also  worked  a  revolution  in  the  devel(i|)inejit 
of  transportation  throughout  the  state.  The  2,800  miles 
of  paved  high^^•ays  in  California  have  become  a  grcai  drawing 
card  for  the  eastern  tourist.  They  have  also  famished  the 
means  for  developing  a  huge  freight  and  passenger 
business  by  means  of  automobile  trucks  and  conuiiercijil 
stages.  Best  of  all,  they  have  encouraged  travel  among  the 
people  of  the  state,  and  thereby  vastly  widened  the  hori- 
20I1S  of  pleasure,  added  to  culture,  strengthened  the  ^liht 

'-Space  docs  not  permit  a  de-  buaineaa,  with  Ha  oeBtor  in  Lm 

Bchptioa  of  one  of  tne  latest  and  Angeies. 

most  ^Mati^  industme  of  Call-      "Tba  Ftdfio  Efaetrio  Company 

foraia— tiiftt  of  the  motioii  pietun  oimCai  1,002  tDilm  of  tnok. 
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of  unity,  and  brad  an  appradatkm,  doeipeir  4lian  ever  be- 
fore, of  Galifoniia's  resources,  beauty,  and  charm.^^ 

HVIth  the  state's  material  progress  fdong  other  Imes  there 
is  no  space  to  deal,  and  only  a  few  bare  figures  can  be  u^ed 
to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  great  economic  advance. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
California  from  1850  to  1920,  using  tlie  iigurea  fur  each  tenth 
year,  wad  aa  iullows: 


Year  Afnounl 

1860  $  57,670,000 

1860   148,193,000 

1870   277,538,000 

1880    666,400,000 

1890   1,101,137,000 

1900   1,217,648,0()0 

1910    2,372,944,00(3 

1920   4,561,683,000 


In  1920  theli\'e  \v(>Mithic8t  counties  of  the  state,  in  order 
named,  were  Iajs  Angeles  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$1,275,751,000;  San  Francisco  (city  and  county),  $818,- 
074,000;  Alameda,  $302,649,000;  Fresno,  $109,426,000; 
and  Sacraniiiuto,  $130,162,000.  Bank  assets  totaled 
S2,44(),487,(KK).  Exports  and  imports  to  the  value  of 
$487,000,000  passed  throu;2;li  the  chief  ports.  Amon^  the 
stat-es  of  the  Union,  California  ranked  eip^hth  in  population, 
fifth  in  hanking  capital,  fourth  in  gf  neral  agriculture,  fell  a 
few  thousand  barrels  short  of  holdini^  her  accustomed  first 
place  in  the  petroleum  industry,  and  surpassed  all  her 
competitors  in  the  output  of  f^old  and  horticultural  products. 

As  one  scans  the  figures  citeii  in  this  chapter,  his  mind 
recalls  the  old  prefhrtions  of  WilUain  Shalcr,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  Waddy  Thompsoiii  Thomas  O.  LArkia  aad  the  other 

i^Tht;  automobile  rQprtration  of  ^^The  itssr>^od  valuatkm  m  not 
Califomiu  in  1012  was  slightly  in  indicative  of  the  truR  value  since  real 
exceas  of  88,(XXJ.  la  1820  it  was  property  is  never  aaaesaed  at  its  full 
neatly  609,000.  value  in  Califoinia  but  ooamioiily 

oiiafiO%  bMria. 
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eBiiypnq(>het»  of  California's  future.  Yet  today's  prosperity 
and  aehievemeuts  surpass  tlie  destiny  these  enthusiasts 
foretold.  The  Galifomian,  in  veiy  truth,  is  a  dtiaen  of 
no  mean  state. 

The  figures  and  tables  contained  in  this  chapter  have  been 
taken  or  compiled  from  federal  and  state  official  publications. 
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BIS  VIEW  AND  FROFHBCT 

As  the  writing  of  this  history  draws  to  a  close,  the  mind 
instinctively  looks  backward  over  those  eventful  years  with 
which  the  volume  deals.  In  this  brief  survey  one  sees  first 
the  faint  awakenings  of  American  interest  in  tb6  Danish 
province  of  Aita  CaUfoniia.  The  New  England  merchants 
traffic  again  along  the  sunlit,  pooriy  guarded  coast;  the 
shadow  of  Russia  hangs  for  a  moment  over  San  Francisco 
Bay;  the  hide  and  tallow  vessels  laboriously  collect  their 
caigoes  at  every  little  port;  Smith  and  the  Patties  pbneer  a 
way  across  the  continent;  the  first  adventurous  inunigrants 
wind  wearily  down  the  mountain  trails ;  and  John  C.  Er^ont 
fights  his  slow  passage  through  the  Siena  snows. 

Then  the  scene  changes.  Jackson  and  Tyler  have  already 
pressed  their  futile  negotiations  upon  the  Mexican  Republic 
for  the  province;  Larkin  seeks  to  bend  the  disaffection  of  the 
native  leaders  to  the  interests  of  his  government;  English 
ambitions  hold  a  threat  of  danger  to  the  program  of  the 
United  States;  the  Sacramento  settlers  raise  the  crude  Bear 
Flag  as  s3rmbol  of  revolt ;  and  finally  a  strong-willed  President 
acquires  Califomia  as  the  fruit  of  war. 

The  gold  rush  follows — a  tumultuous  begmning  for  the 
new  day  I  Statehood  then,  and  a  time  of  sodal  and  political 
adjustment,  when  a  restless  people  seek  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  ordered  government  and  the  restraints  <3i  law. 
Vigorously,  too,  they  give  themselves  to  the  greater  task 
'*Qi  making  nature  serve  the  purposes  of  man."  Tli^  fill 
the  treasury  ol  the  world  with  gold,  redaim  an  empire  from 
the  wilderness,  turn  the  rivers  into  useful  channels,  meet 
the  challenge  the  mountains  with  a  railroad,  and  securely 
lay  the  material  foundations  for  a  splendid  state.  Upon  this 
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foundation  later  generations  build — how  swiftly  and  sucoeas- 
fully  the  preceding  chapter  but  just  now  sought  to  show. 

So  much  for  the  past  of  California.  What  of  her  future? 
Of  the  state's  increasing  economic  progress  throughout  the 
coining  years  there  can  be  no  doubt — so  long,  at  least,  as  her 
mineral  reaources  last,  her  soil  retains  its  fertility,  and  nature 
takes  no  unwarranted  liberties  with  her  climate.  Along  leas 
material  lines,  the  promise  of  the  future  is  no  less  attractive. 

The  last  few  years,  especially,  have  witnessed  a  surpris- 
ing growth  of  culture  and  education  among  the  people  of 
California,  and  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  agencies 
which  make  for  these  things.  Art  galleries,  libraries,  and 
museums,  either  privately  endowed  or  provided  for  from 
public  funds,  are  being  erected  in  ever  larger  numbers. 
Education,  too,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  that  word, 
has  become  almost  a  passion  througihout  California.  The 
public  school  system,  using  the  term  to  include  all  branches 
of  education  supported  by  the  state,  has  justly  acquired  a 
fame  of  nationiJ  and  even  international  scope.  Enept  In 
very  eparsely  settled  regbns,  the  old-fadiioned  school 
houses,  unsightly  and  poorly  built  as  generally  they  were, 
have  been  replaced  by  buildings  architectun^y  beautiful 
and  thoroughly  equipped  to  muuster  to  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  the  students.  Whether  grammer  school  or  higlh 
school,  in  rural  communities  or  the  largest  cities,  these 
attractive  buildings,  which  so  impress  chance  visitors  to  the 
state,  stand  as  unmistakable  evidence  oi  the  place  education 
holds  in  public  favcv  from  one  end  of  California  to  the  other. 

Of  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools,  the  state 
has  also  many  splendid  examples;  but  in  recent  years  the 
facilities  these  institutions  of  higher  learmng  have  been 
sadly  overtaxed  to  care  for  the  students  seeking  entrance. 
The  State  University  at  Berkeley,  founded  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  by  a  handJful  of  earnest  mm  under 
old  Dr.  WUley's  leadership,  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
university  in  the  United  States.^  At  Palo  Alto,  Stanford 

*  Thb  eniollinait  for  1922,  inrfiiding  atudeatoin  the  wrtciMioo  ooufWb  is  om 
43,000. 
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Univernty— established  by  Mr.  and  Mib.  Lelaiid  Stanford 
as  a  memorial  to  their  aon — ^kmg  smce  won,  and  still  main- 
tains, a  distinctive  place  in  national  educatbnal  life.  The 
University  of  Southern  California,  situated  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  now  having  a  total  enrollment  of  over  5,000  students, 
stands  as  an  abiding  tesdmonial  to  the  ear^  Methodist 
belief  in  higher  edueatto. 

Smaller  Institutions  of  a  high  grade  collegiate  character  are 
Mills  College  near  Oakland,  the  only  women's  college  in  the 
state;  Pomona  College  ;it  Claremont,  founded  under  Con- 
gregational direction;  and  Occidental  College,  located  about 
midway  between  the  center  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pa^sadena,  a 
school  of  Presbyterian  origin  and  traditions.*  The  Cal- 
ifornia Institute  of  Technology,  situated  in  Pasadena,  is  an 
engineering  school  exceptionally  well  etjuipped,  and  giving 
promise  of  great  attainments  in  various  fields  of  science. 

The  Lick  Observatory  on  Mt.  Hamilton  in  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  even  more  renowned  Carnegie  Solar  Obsen^a- 
tory  on  Mt.  Wilson,  near  Los  Angeles,  enjoy  an  international 
reputation  fur  their  part  in  broadening  the  knowledge  of 
a.strononiy.  The  Golden  Gate  Museum  in  San  Francisco; 
the  Los  Angeles  County  collection  at  Exposition  Park;  and 
the  Southwest  Museum,  also  of  Los  Angeles,  are  making 
valuable  contributions  in  the  fields  of  art,  history  and  science. 

Most  of  the  cities  and  counties  of  California  maintain 
public  libraries  of  an  excellent  type.  In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  Library  at  Sacramento,  and  the  libraries 
of  Stanford  University  and  the  University  of  California 
are  of  outpstanding  importance.  In  Southern  Galifomia 
the  Lob  Angeles  Public  library,  so  long  serving  a  great 
need  with  ^ciency  and  success,  thou^  poorly  and  in* 
adequately  housed,  will  shortly  have  a  handsome  and  fitting 
building  of  its  own.  The  Henry  E.  Huntmgton  libraiy 
and  Art  Gallery  near  Pasadena— the  unique  benefaction 
of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington  to  the  Southern  California 

•The  names  of  Whittier  College  era  Branch  of  the  University  of  C^- 

at  Whittier,  Eedlands  University  at  foraia  at  Loa  Angales  ihoulll  ftllO  bd 

RediandB,  the  College  of  the  Pucifie  added  to  this  iirt. 
at  i^tockton,  and  especially  the  South- 
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public — has  already  attained  an  intemational  fame  because 
of  its  priceless  art  and  liteiaiy  traaureB  and  the  lare  beau^ 
of  its  building. 

To  the  realm  of  literature  California  has  already  made 
certain  noteworthy  contributions.  Of  these  the  works  of 
Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  John  Muir^ 
Frank  Norris,  and  Jack  London  are  perhaps  the  best 
examples.  Among  the  nation's  poets  the  names  of  Joaquin 
Miller  and  Edwin  Markham  are  not  unknown.  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft  and  Theodore  H.  Hitteli  during  thmi  life- 
time achieved  a  distinctive  and  perman^t  reputation  in  the 
realm  of  history;  but  the  newer  school  of  historians,  with  its 
center  at  the  University  of  California,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
at  Stanford,  bids  fair  to  win  an  even  larger  fame. 

Indeed,  in  nearly  every  field  of  literature,  as  also  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  music,  California's  greatness  lies  ahead 
rather  than  in  the  past.  Though  the  prophecy  lacks  the 
pleasing  feature  of  novdty,  it  at  least  contains  the  virtue  of 
truth,  that  as  these  arts  came  to  their  full  fruition  imder 
the  warm  skies  of  Greece  and  Italy  many  centuries  ago, 
so  here  in  California  they  will  sometime  flourish  wiUi  all 
the  vigor  and  beauty  they  enjoyed  in  those  earlier  lands. 
The  PanamarPacific  Exposition  at  San  Frandsoo  in  1915 
and  the  PanamarCalif  omia  Exposition  at  San  Diego  in  the 
same  year  gave  tangible  evidence  of  the  growing  influence 
of  this  aesthetic  spirit  in  the  state. 

There  is,  too,  in  California,  with  aU  its  vigorous  life  and 
earnest  purpose,  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  Idsure  and 
wholesome  recreation  that  modem  society  sadly  needs.  Here 
there  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  outdoor  pleasure.  In  few 
other  states  is  it  possible  for  motoring,  tennis,  and  golf  to  be  so 
univer.  ally  indulged  in  by  families  of  moderate  means.  The 
seashore,  especially  the  numerous  resorts  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  San  Diego,  furnishes  a  vast,  all-year  ground  for  the 
people.  The  Coast  Raiif^o  nud  Sierra  Aladre  Mountains, 
and  to  a  much  greater  degree  the  Sierra  N<'\'ad;us,  ai'e  a 
vacation  ground  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Califonuans  annu- 
ally. Who  shall  say  wiiat  it  means  to  the  welfare  of  a  state 
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If  even  the  conallest  fraction  of  its  population  can  stand  on 
such  a  spot  as  Glacier  Pointy  and  see  spread  out  before  them  a 
panorama,  too  full  of  splendor  to  be  described,  of  mountains 
and  snow  and  sunlit  peaks?  The  Yoeemite  Vali^i  Lake 
Tahoe,  Giant  Forest,  Genend  Grant  Park,  the  Feather 
River  region,  and  the  Humboldt  County  redwoods  are  all 
easy  of  access  and  internationally  known.  But  no  less 
wonderful  for  sceneiy  and  of  even  greater  attraction  to  the 
more  primitive  lover  of  outdoor  life  are  those  regions,  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  tourists,  through  which  run  the  head- 
waters of  such  great  rivers  as  the  Kern,  the  King's  and  the 
iSan  Joaquin. 

From  niany  other  asi)ccts,  life  in  California  also  holds 
peculiar  distinction  and  attractiveness.  Small  towns  and 
ranch  cominumLies  are  so  closely  linked  tx>  one  another,  and 
to  the  larger  cities,  by  paved  highways,  electric  railway 
lines,  and  telephones;  so  many  labor  saving  devices  are  in 
use  in  the  homes  of  these  communities;  and  such  a  high 
standard  of  prosperity  obtains  among  the  agricultural 
population  that  the  oppressive  handicaps  of  isolation  and 
drudgery,  so  long  associated  with  rural  life,  have  in  large 
measure  been  abohsiied. 

California  cities,  too,  are  fortunately  seldom  so  congested 
and  cramped  for  room  as  eastern  cities;  and  the  tenement 
problem,  consequently,  is  not  so  common  or  acute.  For 
persons  of  moderate,  or  even  modest  means,  the  typi- 
cal dwelling  is  the  bungalow,  built  in  any  one  of  a  thou- 
sand different  styles,  and  nearly  always  seeii  in  a  setting 
of  flower  gardens,  shrubby,  and  lawns. 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  citiaens  of  California  today 
oijoy  a  prosperity,  an  attractiveness  of  life,  and  cultural 
opportunities  probably  greater  than  those  to  be  found 
among  any  other  people.  But  these  advantages  are  not  all 
dear  gain;  and  in  certain  of  them,  at  least,  may  lie  the 
springs  of  serious  danger.  It  is  more  or  less  a  maxim  of 
histoiy  that  increase  of  wealth  tends  to  stifle  the  spirit  o/ 
democracy  and  soften  the  fiber  of  a  people.  The  stability  of 
Calif omia,  as  of  the  nation  itsdf ,  rests  ii^cm  tiie  broad 
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shouIdefB  of  the  middle  daas.  Ool^r  80  long,  therefore, 
as  the  great  body  of  her  citizens  remain  true  to  the  old 
American  virtues,  and  to  the  old  American  traditioiis,  will 
the  state's  security  be  aarared.  In  the  luxiuy  and  ease  of 
modem  life,  in  the  spread  erf  lax  ideas  legarding  morali^ 
and  the  sacredness  of  law,  in  the  increasing  demand  for 
government  to  do  for  the  individual  what  previously  he  has 
willingly  done  for  himself,  there  are  unmistakable  evidences 
of  danger. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Hie  impreoedented  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  last  few  years,  the  disappearance  of  cheap  land, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  an  urban  population  have  already 
brought  to  California  the  perplexing  labor  problems  of  the 
older  states.  Not  as  yet  so  aggravated  or  difficult  to  deal 
with  as  in  older  communities,  the  issues  between  dental  and 
labor  must  sooner  or  later  be  solved  in  CSalifomia,  however, 
as  in  tiie  nation  at  large,  by  justice  and  reason  on  dther  side, 
or  th^  will  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  order. 

Other  problems  also  present  themselves.  By  origin  and 
tradition  California  is  essentiaUy  an  Ann^o-Saxon  state. 
Her  people  as  yet  are  still  largely  of  Amoican  stock,  and  hold 
fast  to  the  American  ideals  of  home,  famUy,  government, 
and  religion.  Today,  however,  currents  of  foreign  blood 
are  emptying  into  the  main  stream.  Califomia  not  only 
faces  an  Oriental  problem  (the  danger  of  which  to  the 
superficial  observer  seems  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  tiie 
proximity  or  remoteness  of  a  political  election),  but  also  has 
In  some  respects  the  more  serious  task  of  afwimilatlng  an 
Increasing  number  of  un-Americanised  Europeans.  Most  of 
these  belong  to  the  biboring  population,  but  others  rank 
higher  in  the  social  scale.  So  long,  however,  as  the  stand- 
aids  and  ideals  of  a  foreigner  run  counter  to  the  fimdamental 
traditions  of  this  country,  it  makes  scant  di£fmnce  wh^lier 
he  is  literate  or  illiterate,  a  laborer  or  a  millionaire.  His 
presence  under  any  condition  constitutes  an  evil  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  stato. 

Indeed,  in  some  respects  the  most  serious  problem  now 
faced  by  the  United  States  is  how  to  remain  American. 
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Galifoniia  as  yet  has  not  felt  the  full  pieflsure  (tf  this  iasuei 
but  with  her  rapid  economic  development  and  the  ever  in- 
creasing foreign  immigration  (using  that  term  in  a  sense 
broad  enough  to  include  all  those  who  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  fundamental  traditions  of  this  country),  she  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  guard  her  heritage  as  an  American 
state  from  perversion  and  extinction.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  this  will  prove  her  most  difficult  task. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  which  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  CaHfomia.  They  are  no  lonp!;er  the  problems  of  a 
frontier  state,  for  California  has  long  since  outgrown  the 
pioneer  age,  with  its  disconiforts  and  simpHcity.  its  crude- 
ness  and  open-handedness,  its  provincialism  and  freedom 
from  conventionality,  its  lack  of  so  much  that  we  today 
regard  as  essential  to  "the  higher  art  of  living,"  and  its 
vigorous  individualism,  and  has  adapted  herself  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  modem  day.  Her  problems, 
accordingly,  are  the  complex  problems  of  a  highly  civihzed, 
cultured,  prosperous  people.  But  the  same  strong  spirit 
that  three-quarters  of  a  centuiy  ago  pushed  across  the  con- 
tinent, traofifonned  a  Mexican  province  into  an  American 
state,  and  gave  to  that  state  boldness  and  vigor  and  wealth 
and  ideals,  will  solve  these  newer  problems  also.  So  long  as 
that  spirit  lives,  and  the  fear  of  God  remains  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people,  the  destiny  and  greatness  of  California  are 
assured. 
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THE  GOVERNOA8  OF  CALIfU&NIA,  1840-1822 

MlUTABT  OoyKllfORS  ' 

John  D.  Sloat  July  7,  1846 

Bobert  F.  StooktoD  ,  July  29, 1846 

John  C.  Fr&nont  January  10,  1R47 

Stephen  W.  Kearney  February  23,  1847 

Richard  B,  Mason,  May  31,  1849 

Ftemfer  F.  SmiUi.  February  28, 18l» 

BflOMtt  Rikj.  Aprfl  12, 1849 

GOVRRNOBS  81NC£  8tAT£UUOO 

Peter  H.  Burnett,  1849-1851  Democrat 

John  McDougal,  1851-1862  Democrat 

John  BiKlcr,  1852-1854  Demoorat 

John  Bigli  r,  1S.54-1S56  Democrat 

J.  Necly  Johnwjn,  1856-1858  Know-nothing 

John  B.  VVeller,  1858-18<i0  Democrat 

MatoB  S.  Latham,  1800    Demoorat 

JohnG.  Downey,  1880-1862  Democrat 

Lehmd  Stanfonl,  18ti2-i863  RepubHcan 

Frederick  F.  Low,  1863-1867  Union 

Heuy  H.  Haigfat,  1867-1871  Democrat 

Newton  Booth,  1871-1875  Republieaa 

Romualdo  T'uchef^,  1875  ♦Republican 

William  lrv,in,  1875-1880  Democrat 

Georie  C.  Ptorldna,  18B0-1883.  ReiNibljcaa 

George  Stmieman,  1883-1887  Democrat 

Washington  Bartletl,  1887  Democrat 

Robert  W.  Waterman,  1887-1891  Democrat 

Henry  H.  Markham,  1891-1805  Republican 

James  H.  Budd,  1895-1899  Democrat 

Henry  T.  GaRc,  1890-1903  Republican 

George  C.  Pardee,  190^1907  Republican 

James  N.  Gillett,  1907-1911  Republican 

Hiram  W.  Johnaon,  1911-1915  Republican  (Progressive) 

Hiram  V.   J  I  nson,  1915-1917  Ri  pjihlican 

William  D.  .Stej)hens,  1017-1019  Republican 

William  D.  Stephens,  1919-Date  Republican 

'Owing  to  the  confusion  in  au-     the  exact  terms  of  the  various  gov- 
thoritv  during  Ube  period  of  military    emoie  from  1846  to  1860. 
lule  tiieiB  ia  eome  uncertainty  aa  to 
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On  Uie  24th  cf  Fribniary  {1805],  I  arrived  without  any  ranarkable  oeeur- 
renoe  on  theooaat  of  CSl^mnia,  where  we  got  plentiful  supplies  of  provisions  as 
usual,  and  were  not  nnsuoc ps-^fnl  in  our  collections  of  furs.  Thr  1 1 1  h  of  March, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  inland  of  SuutaCatalina,  where  I  hud  been  inioruie<l,  by  the 
Indians,  that  there  was  a  good  harbour.  We  remained  there  a  few  days  only 
to  ascertain  that  point.  We  found  the  harbour  [Avalon]  every  thing  that 
could  be  d^ired,  and  T  ilr tf rniinod  flint,  :\ftnr  cnllortinp;  all  the  skinA  on  thp 
coa«t,  I  would  return  to  it  an(i  carti.'n  the  ship,  which  she  was  by  this  time 
greatly  iu  want  of.  After  coinplctiug  our  bu»ineaB  on  the  coast,  we  returned  to 
Santa  OUalina,  and  anchored  in  the  harbour  on  the  Ut  of  May.  As  I  was  the 
first  navigator  who  had  ever  viaitcd  and  purveyed  this  place,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  naming  it  aft^^r  mv  much  respected  friend,  M.  De  Roussillon.  We  warped 
the  ship  into  a  small  cove,  and  landed  the  cargo  and  every  thing  moveable 
under  tents  that  we  had  iinviously  prepared  for  their  nw^^  The  Indian 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  to  the  amount  of  about  150  men,  women,  and 
children,  came  and  enoamped  with  ua,  and  readily  afiknded  us  eveiy  aid  in 
their  power. 

After  eanlking  the  ablp's  upper  works,  and  paying,  or  rather  pfastenng 
them  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  tallow,  as  wo  had  no  pitch,  tar,  or  any  resinous 

substance  on  board ,  wo  careeno<l  her.  We  found  her  lx)t  torn  in  a  most  alarming 
state;  the  worais  had  nearly  destroyed  the  sheathing,  and  were  found  to  be 
lodged  in  the  bottom  planks.  IwaanowprettywdlasBuredof  wfaatlhadlong 
before  feared;  that  is,  that  she  would  notearry  Us  back  to  Canton.  We,  how- 
ever, repaired  t  hv  first  side  in  a  tolerable  manner,  and  paid  it  with  a  thick  coat  of 
lime  and  tallow;  righted  and  hove  out  the  other  side,  which  we  found  far  worse 
than  the  first.  l!he  keel  and  steKftiiost  were  nearly  redueed  to  a  honey-oomb. 
It  was  necessary  to  heave  her  far  out,  in  order  to  applyeffeetually such  remedies 
as  were  in  our  power,  hut  unfortunately  we  hove  her  rather  too  far,  and  she 
upset  and  filled.  This  was  a  sad  misfortune.  It  did  not  discourage  us,  how- 
ever, and  we  went  to  work  with  spirit  and  resolution  to  remedy  it,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  rioting  her  the  next  day,  without  apparently  having  suffered 
any  material  driTnimr^  Tho  day  following  we  pumped  nn  1  bailed  out  the 
water,  anil  the  day  aiier  hove  the  ship  out  a  third  time,  but-  had  the  misfortune 
to  find  her  leak  so  bad,  that  we  were  obliged  to  right  her  immediately.  I 

^Tbis  narrative,  frequently  re-  Library  at  Berkeley,  but  the  writer 
ferred  to  in  the  body  of  the  text,  knows  of  no  other  copy  in  the  state, 
contains  the  first  known  descrij)!*' n  In  its  wmplete  form  tLe  article  con- 
of  CaUfomia  bv  an  American  writer.  tains  much  that  relates  to  Shaler's  ex- 
It  was  first  published  in  1808  in  the  periences  outside  of  Caiifomia  waters. 
American  Register,  v.  III.  \  copy  Tiii.^  part  of  the  aacrative  hsa  been 
of  this  work  is  in  the  University  omitted  here. 
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next  determined  to  lay  the  ship  ashore  at  lu^  water,  and  endeavor  to  repair 

hrr  when  the  (idr  shotild  leave  her.  This  experiment  was  tried  without  effect, 
as  she  buried  herself  so  much  in  the  sand,  aa  to  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do 
anything  effectual;  but  the  greatest  misfortune  was,  that,  as  the  tide  came  in 
again,  we  foimd  the  ship  leak  so  bad,  that  boUi  pumps  were  necessary  to  ktep 
her  free.  Thif  demanded  an  immediate  remedy:  and  o^s  thn  leak  wa.^^  kno'^\'n  to 
be  aft,  I  ordered  the  mizen-mast  to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  come  at  it.  I'he 
leak  was  soon  discovered  by  this  means,  but  so  situated  that  we  could  apply 
no  other  nmedy  than  the  lime  and  talknr  that  had  been  pimriouflfy  prepued 
for  her  bottom;  this,  mixe<l  with  oakum,  was  driven  down  on  the  leak,  and  vrn 
bad  the  BatLsfaction  to  see  it  reduced  by  these  mean.s  to  one  pump  by  the  time 
she  was  afloat.  We  now  burnt  a  lai^e  quantity  of  lime,  which  we  made  into 
t/UIS  mortar,  and  put  on  the  firat,  laying  a  platfonn  <^  boarda  over  it,  and 
covering  the  whole  with  several  tons  of  stones,  to  keep  it  firmly  down.  Thia 
new  method  of  stepping  leaks  we  found  to  an.wcr  very  well,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  mass  had  consolidated,  the  aliip  made  very 
little  water.  By  tiie  9tli  of  June,  the  diip  was  again  riggsd  with  a  jury  miaen« 
mast,  our  cargo  on  hn:ird,  and  we  were  ^ain  ready  for  sea.  On  the  12th,  we 
bid  adifMi  to  our  Indian  friends,  and  left  Port  Roussillon  with  the  intention  of 
rumung  down  the  coast,  and,  if  we  found  the  ship  not  to  leak  so  much  as  to  be 
iinaafe,  to  ran  for  the  Sandwieh  Idanda,  where  I  determined  to  leave  her,  and 
to  take  paaaage  in  some  north-west  fur  trader  for  Canton. 

As  one  of  the  most  important  cvent-s  of  our  voyatre  toolc  place  at  the  Lsland  of 
Santa  Catalina  and  our  long  stay  there  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  observing 
tin  maoners  and  genius  of  its  inhaUtanta,  I  AaiD  here  aobjoin  a  Inief  deeerip- 
tkm  of  them ;  to  this  I  tAiaXL  also  add  a  geoinal  aooount  of  California,  oompoecd 
from  Ruch  infonnnt  i<>n     T  collected  during  my  voyage  to  that  coai^t 

California  is  the  nurthennnost  and  latest  of  the  Spanish  establishments  in 
America.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  unknown;  it  most  probably  waa  taken 
from  aomo  term  in  the  native  languagea  of  the  country.  It  was  first  given  to 
iho  prnin-itla  only,  but  has  since  been  ext.ende<l  to  all  the  northern  cotintry 
occui)ie<i  i)y  the  .Spaniard.s,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Cahfornias.  This  country  was  first  visited  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis 
Dralce^  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Albion,  bat  that  of  CSalifomia  haa  ainee 
prevailed. 

The  Califomias  are  bounded  on  the  cji«t  by  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  or 
Vermilhon  sea,  and  the  country  of  the  Colomdo  Indians;  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Faoifio  oeeen;  and  on  the  north  by  the  unexplored  regioaa  of 
northwest  America. 

The  south  point  of  California,  cnllM  Cape  St.  Lucas,  is  situated  in  latitude 
22^  46'  N.,  and  longitude  112°  16'  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  western 
aide  eartendfl  in  abrat  a  northwest  direetion  to  the  poet  of  St.  F^andeoo^wfai^ 
at  present  fonns  the  northern  frontier  of  thia  oountry,  and  is  situated  in 
latitude  37*  47'  N.  The  eastern  coast  nin"  up  in  a  direction  little  more  north- 
erly, to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  in  latitude  31^  N.;  so  that  the  widest  part  of 
the  peninsula  hardly  exeeeda  thirty  leaguea. 

Galifomia  is  naturally  divided  by  a  range  of  hi|^  mountains,  called  the 
fliei'ia  Madrc,  that  runs  frf)m  j^onth  to  north  tfirough  itn  whole  pxtf^n«ion,  and 
each  side  is  bordered  by  a  number  of  islands.  Those  on  the  western  side,  that 
form  the  canal  of  Santa  Bwbara,  a»  St.  Miguel,  Santa  Boea,  Santa  Crui, 
Santa  Barbaia»8aataGatalina»  and  Santa  Qemento.  Seveialof  tbawidanda 
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arc  larj^  and  well  watered,  ahd  most  of  them  aro  inhabit M  by  Indians  not  yet 
converted.  Further  down  is  Guadaloupe,  in  latitude  22"^  48'  N.,  sixty  leagues 
from  the  coast,  uninhabited,  and  no  water  near  its  flhofes.  This  island  is  very 
high,  and  of  alx>ut  thirty  miles  circuit. 

CiroR  [Cerros]  is  a  large  islnnrl  of  a  triangular  form,  and  abnnt  ninrty  miles 
circuit;  its  south  point  in  latitude  28°  3'  N.,  and  about  twelve  leagues  from  the 
ooaat.  There  are  three  small  islands  oS  the  north  end  of  this  island,  called 
Sbh  Benito,  vrtiicli  together  foim  a  good  harbour;  and  off  the  soath  end  Ike 
another  small  i.sland  perfectly  barren.  Water  may  be  had  on  Ciros  only;  it 
also  swurma  with  sea  elephants,  and  on  the  others  are  large  numbers  of  fur 
seal.  There  are  several  other  islands  further  dovm  the  coast,  but  I  am  un- 
aoqitaiiitod  with  tiieir  DBture  and  podtioiie.  Hie  isbnde  on  the  eaetem  coast 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  laige;  but  they  are  perfectly  barren,  and 
afford  nothing  of  any  utility  except  salt.  On  this  side  also,  in  latitude  —  is  an 
extinguished  volcano,  where  great  quantities  of  excellent  sulf^ur  may  be 
gathmd;  in  the  same  neig^boihood  there  is  aa  abundaaee  of 

Hie  climate  of  CeUfaiiia  generally  is  dry  and  temperate,  and  remarkably 
healthy;  on  the  western  coast  the  sky  is  generally  obscured  by  fogs  and  h^.ze, 
but  on  the  oppoaite  side  it  is  constantly  clear;  not  a  doud  is  to  be  seen,  night 
or  day.  The  northwest  winds  blow  Texy  strong  eight  months  in  the  year,  on 
the  western  coast,  with  very  little  interruption;  the  land  breewa  at  that  time 
are  hardly  prrrrp*ible;  but  in  the  winter  months  they  are  stronger  and  regular. 
In  the  munthii  of  January,  February,  and  March,  there  are  at  times  very  high 
g/aim  from  the  southeast,  which  render  most  of  the  bays  and  harbours  on  the 
coast  unsafe  at  that  season. 

The  face  of  the  fv>untrj'  is  mountainous;  the  upper  division  is  beautifully 
intcrspersfHl  with  pleasant  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains,  many  of  which  are 
covered  with  fine  forests  of  oak  and  other  timber;  these  are  almost  universally 
remote  from  the  seaooast. 

The  harbour  of  San  Francisco  is  formed  by  the  entrance  of  an  immense 
river,  which  has  bcf^n  oxplon*d  but  a  very  little  way  from  thence;  otherwise, 
there  are  in  Califorma  none  of  what  would  be  called  rivers  in  other  countries, 
but  many  riv^tota  that  run  from  the  highlands  into  the  sea.  The  lower 
division  is  uncommonly  barren;  it  seldom  rains  there,  and  there  are  few  springs 
of  water,  which  grow  annually  scarcer,  insomuch  that  they  have  been  obliged, 
<m  that  account,  to  abandon  several  missions  that  were  formerly  situated  in 
fertile  valleys,  now  parched  up  with  drought;  the  sonthem  part  of  the  penin- 
sula lying  contiguous  to  the  tropfe  of  Caaoer,  is  better  watered  and  move 
fertile. 

Most  of  the  animals  of  Europe  have  been  naturalized  in  Califorma,  where 
they  have  Incnased  to  a  great  degree:  ft  is  said  that  more  than  80,000  cattle 
ran  wild  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  part  of  the  peninsula.  This  climate 
seems  to  be  particularly  favorable  to  horses  and  mules,  as  they  retain  their 
strcngth  and  vigour  till  past  thirty  years.  The  country  abounds  with  deer, 
hares,  foxes,  wolves,  bears,  ounces,  panthers,  and  a  species  of  wild  goat  called 
veranda;  in  Upper  CSatifcnnua  the  moose  deer  is  also  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  there  arc  frjp  it  numbers  nf  tiiftpd  pnrtrirltrrs  and  quails 

Most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Europe  have  also  been  naturalize  i  in 
California,  where  they  come  to  great  perfection.  The  only  fruit  peculiar  to  tlm 
country,  that  I  have  seen,  is  the  pitaya;  it  is  a  species  of  the  priddog  pear,  or 
Indian  fig,  and  has  a  moat  ddidous  flavour.  They  alao  hava  m  i4a<it  hen 
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calle^l  the  mixnal,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  country,  though  I  am 
informed  it  aixjunda  in  New  Spain.  This  plant  greatly  resembles  the  aloes 
m  appeatanoe,  and  grows  in  gnat  abundanee  (m  all  tibe  bamn  ahofos  and 
moun taints  of  T»wer  California.  The  m^mw  of  preparing  it  for  use  is  as 
follows:  when  it  has  come  to  its  point  of  matiirity,  which  is  easily  known  by 
the  size  and  roundness  of  the  heads,  they  begin  by  cutting  off  the  top  leaves, 
iNdiieh  unooven  the  head,  that  in  foim  wy  mudb  feeemUes  a  eabbage;  this 
they  cut  off  as  fu-  down  as  it  is  tender:  in  this  state  it  has  a  veiy  disaRrceable 
tastf ,  and  so  acrid  a.s  to  raise  blisters  on  the  skin.  When  they  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  tliese  heads  collected,  they  make  a  kind  of  kiln,  by  scraping  away 
the  earth  in  a  ehreidar  manner,  and  lining  it  with  atones,  where  they  heap  up  a 
large  pile  of  dry  brush,  on  the  top  of  which  they  place  the  heads  of  mixcal,  and 
Bet  fire  to  it.  When  tho  pile  is  burned  down  to  ashes,  they  v.-ir  h  Inuv  the  heads, 
and  scrape  away  the  euihm  and  stones,  when  they  replace  the  mixcal  in  the 
kiln,  and  cover  it  with  the  hot  stones  and  ashes,  and  the  whole  with  earth 
wiien  they  heap  another  pile  of  dry  bnish  on  the  whole,  to  which  they  set  fire 
and  leave  it.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  they  open  the  kiln  and  withdraw  the 
mixcal,  which,  in  pealinK  the  outside  cinders,  i.s  found  to  he  transformed 
into  a  fine,  transparent,  delicious  sweetmeat;  as  every  head  haa  a  particular 
flavour,  there  is  found  in  one  kiln  a  great  variety  <tf  pin^ipplee,  pean,  qmnees, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  of  a  delicacy  and  richness  of  flavour  hanlly  inferior  to  the  best 
preserved  fruits.  Thr  mixral  •shoots  up  n  ntrilk  of  several  yards  in  height,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  man  s  arm,  on  the  tup  of  which  grows  a  laige  yellow  flower, 
in  die  and  foim  rsMmbling  the  eun  flower;  when  the  seeds  ripen  the  plant  dies. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  this  plant  is  in  coming  to  maturity,  but  as  often  as  one 
18  cut  another  springs  from  the  root.  Thia  plant  growB  spontaneously,  in 
great  abundance,  in  the  most  barren  parts,  drawing  its  sustenance  chiefly 
from  the  atmosidiere:  with  a  little  eare,  it  m^t  be  multiplied  infinitely. 

In  the  winter  season,  the  bajjrs  and  harbours  of  California  abound  with 
geese,  brant,  ducks,  etc.;  in  some  of  the  i.slands,  as  before  mentionetl,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  sea  elephants,  and  fur  and  hair  seals;  the  sea  otter  is  also 
fouikl  in  great  nvmbers,  as  far  down  as  the  28th  degree  of  latitude.  T%ere  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  quality  of  the  fur  of  this  beautiful  animal,  which  I  have 
reason  to  think  is  not  entirely  the  effect  of  cHrn-itr-  those  taken  at  the  mission 
of  San  Luis,  in  latitude  of  35^,  are  no  way  buperior  to  those  that  are  caught  in 
latitude  28**;  and  yet  the  otter  that  are  taken  in  the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara  are 
superior  to  any,  not  only  on  this  coast,  but  to  any  others  that  I  have  seen. 
Tliis  variety  Ls  probably  owing  to  the  difTercncc  of  tho  ^nrxl  on  which  the 
animal  lives:  the  climate  also  undoubtedly  has  its  influence;  and  the  furs  of 
ihia  coast,  taken  collectively,  are  certainly  inferior  to  those  taken  in  the  high 
latHudee  of  northwest  America;  yet  m  the  Canton  market  very  little  distino- 
tion  is  made  between  them.  There  are  great  numbers  of  whales  in  ail  the  seas 
of  r'ulifomia,  and  a  great  abundance  of  excellent  fish;  on  the  upper  coast, 
sardines  and  anchovies  are  so  plenty,  that  immense  quantities  might  bo  taken 
in  their  season.  But  no  enooungement  is  given  to  industry  in  this  country; 
neither  their  fish  nor  furs  can  be  introduced  into  New  Qpain,  without  paying  a 
heavy  duty. 

The  Indians  that  inhabit  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara 
aeem  to  be  a  raoe  of  people  quite  dktinot  from  the  other  abori{^ials  of  the 
country.  They  are  a  handsome  people,  remarkably  sprightly,  courteous,  and 
inteUisBttt,  and  display  great  ingenuity  in  all  their  arts.  They  make  fine 
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canoes  of  small  pine  boards,  wwpd  fo^ethev  in  a  very  curious  raannfir;  these 
are  generally  capable  of  carry iog  from  six  to  fourteen  people,  aad  are  in  form 
not  unlike  a  vrtuMoat;  they  «ra  managed  with  paddles,  and  go  wHh  snrpruiBg 
vdodty.  They  besides  mdce  a  great  variety  of  ourious  and  useful  articles  of 
wicker  work,  and  excellent  pots  and  mortars  of  stone.  The  other  Indians  of 
this  country  differ  very  little  among  each  other  in  their  persons,  genius,  and 
mauners:  they  are  a  dull,  stupid  people,  of  the  ordinary  stature,  and  far  from 
oomety.  The  fathera  infoinwd  me^  that,  ootwiUwtiiadiog  their  apparent 
fitupidity,  they  hnvp  some  rude  notions  of  aftronnmy;  they  distinnni-^h  the 
Beason  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bo<lie8,  and  mark  the  hours  of  the 
night  by  the  positions  of  the  Great  Bear  and  Pleiades.  The  canoes  uiaed  oo  ail 
thil  eoest,  exo^t  in  the  canal,  are  a  very  rude  kind  of  maohinei,  made  of 
flags.  The  Indians  of  the  canal  have  a  tnulition  of  a  race  of  white  men  being 
Hhij)wrecked  on  their  coa.st,  at  8omp  rmiote  period:  this  they  aosign  aa  the 
cause  of  the  great  difference  in  their  favour  before  mentioned. 

Theiidiabitanlaof CWomia were fotnecly very nameiou^  Inthejouinal 
of  a  voyage  performed  by  Sebastian  Viscayno,  in  1602,  to  eq>lore  the  western 
coast,  and  by  Father  Gonsag,  a  Jc»uit,  in  1746,  to  explore  the  pijlf  of  California, 
by  order  of  the  court  of  Spain,  it  is  remarked,  that  all  along,  wherever  they 
pused,  they  found  great  multitodes  of  people.  I  have  touebed  at  a  gnat 
nunber  of  the  same  places  in  the  eoune  of  my  vqyeiBB  to  thia  eountiy,  wliieh 
are  now  solitary  and  deserted;  not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen,  except  now  and  then  n 
straggler  from  the  neighbouring  missions.  One  of  the  miiisionaries  informed 
me,  that,  fifty  yean  ago,  they  numbered  7,000  soub  at  the  miMon  of  the 
Ftaiiariina,  in  latitude  26**  30',  and  that  at  present  they  do  not  exoeed  fifty 
pmon-^  At  present  Lower  California  m  nrarly  drpnptilatM;  no  mission  there 
numbers  above  350  Indiana;  not  more  than  three  exceed  250;  and  the  greater 
part  have  Um  than  fifty  perMHis.*  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  can  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  depopulatbn,  in  a  country  when  no  establish- 
rnents  but  miitfions-  rmd  garrisons  have  been  made.  At  present,  the  miserable 
remains  of  these  people  are  almost  universally  infected  with  the  venereal 
disease,  and  numbers  perish  daily,  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  with  that 
loathsome  diaoider:  as  no  pains  are  taken  to  stop  it,  there  is  reason  to  euppose, 
th:it  in  a  few  yr.ir?  it  will  entirely  exterminate  them.  Upper  California  is  still 
pnjMilous,  and  the  same  disorder  ragp'^  thnre  with  thr  name  violence.  Captain 
Vancouver  speaks  in  high  terms  of  tiiu  successful  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  by  the  Eraneiaean  miesionaries  in  tfaie  eonukty;  I  have  bad  a  |Metty 
large  acquaintance  with  those  gentlemen,  and  I  have  not  known  any  one 
among  them  who  appeare<l  to  have  the  least  tinct\irc  of  any  science.  This 
observation  may  also  be  extended  to  the  Dominicans,  who  are  a  much  polite 
Older  of  men.  Thtj  were  tihnya  aolidtmg  medioinee  and  medieal  advioe  of 
me,  and  lamented  the  unfortunate  mUiation  of  the  country  in  that  nepect; 
many  of  thrm  nsstirrxl  me,  that  tbero  not  in  all  California  one  qualified 
physician  or  surgeon.  I  have  ako  reason  to  think  that  Captain  Vancouver  has 
Ukewiee  overrated  their  abOitiee  in  the  arte  aa  weU  as  ecienoes,  as  they  have  not 
as  yet  er<  <  i  (-d  a  single  mill  in  Upper  California,  though  the  country  abounds  in 
materialH  ;iiid  rxccllent  situation,  for  both  wind  and  water  mill>'.  In  such 
circumstances,  such  a  useful,  and  necessary,  and  simple  piece  of  mechanism 
would  hardly  have  been  neglected,  if  they  had  known  how  to  du^t  their 

*  for  a  description  of  the  Lower  California  MisMOoa  in  1849,  see  Appendix  G. 
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construction.  At  pr^ent,  all  their  grain  is  f^und  by  the  tedioin  pfoeM  l4 
rubbing  it  by  hand  between  stones,  or  beating  it  in  mort&rs. 

The  Spanish  pupulatioa  of  the  Californiiis  is  very  inoomuderable;  by  the 
best  infonnatbn  I  emikl  obtain,  it  hardly  e«seedg  8000  souls,  twnfi^tng  ^ 
ganisoiis,  among  which,  even  the  latter,  the  of&cers  ( x( :(  [)UxI,  tlien  an  Toy 
few  white  people:  it  principally  consists  of  a  nuxfvl  f)reed.  They  are  of  an 
indolent,  hannleas  disposition,  and  fond  of  spiritoua  liquors.  That  they 
should  not  be  industrious,  is  not  surprising;  their  government  does  not  en- 
oouFBge  industry.  For  several  years  past,  the  Amerioan  trading  diipa  have  fra* 
qiirntoii  this  coast  in  search  of  furs, for  which  they  have  left  in  the  country  about 
25,000  dollars  annually,  in  Hpcrip  and  merchandiae.  The  Rovf  mment  (sicj 
have  all  used  their  endeavon*  to  prevent  this  intercourse,  but  wiiiiout  ^eot, 
and  the  oonsequenoe  has  been  a  great  inorease  of  wealth  and  industry  among 
the  inhabitants.  Tho  missionaries  are  the  principal  monopolizers  of  the  fur 
trade,  but  this  intercourse  has  enabled  the  inhabitant?;  to  take  part  in  it  At 
preiient,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  coast  may  always  procure  abundant 
supplies  of  provisions.  All  these  circumstances  prove,  that,  under  a  good 
government,  the  Calif omias  would  soon  rise  to  ease  and  affluence. 

The  government  of  this  country  may  be  considered  as  al together  military, 
although  civil  causes  may  be  carried  before  the  auriienee  ot  Guadalaxara,  in 
New  Spain.  The  governor  rules  every  thing,  and  no  one  undertakes  to  dispute 
tha  Ifgitimaiy  of  his  decisions.  The  missionarieB  are  also  under  his  jurisdiction 
m  mvh.  matters,  but  he  does  not  interfere  with  th&  Indians  attached  to  the 
missions,  exoept  at  the  request  of  the  fatheni  who  are  their  sovereign  magis- 
trates. 

The  political  and  military  anangements  for  the  government  of  the  Cal- 

Iforniaa  are  as  follows:  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  six  military  dlstiiots^ 

called  ]jresideo8,  or  pnrrisons;  these  are,  hejrinninp:  with  the  northernmost, 
San  Francisco,  Monterrey,  Santa  Barbar  t,  S:u\  Dirgo,  San  Vicente,  and 
Lureto.  lu  these  presideos  are  distributed  abuuL  £our  hundred  cavalry,  which 
forms  the  whole  mttitary  foroe  of  California;  th^  are  eadi  commanded  1^  a 
lieutenant,  except  San  Vicente,  which  is  not  properly  a  presideo,  and  is  com- 
manded br  nn  on-^ij^n  The  presideos  furnish  the  necessary  guards  to  the 
mijiisious  under  tlieir  protection;  generally  from  three  to  five  soldiers,  with  a 
eergeant  or  corporal,  to  each  mission.  The  soldiem  also  do  the  duty  of 
oouriers;  and evory  occurrence  of  ihe  least  consequence  is  Immediately  trans- 
mitt  rd  by  eypn^s  to  the  governor.  During  the  hist  war,  small  detachments  of 
ariiilery  were  quartered  in  the  principal  presideos  but  they  were  withdrawn 
at  the  peace. 

The  Califomtas  havi^  until  lately,  been  under  one  government  of  which 

Monterrey  was  the  capital;  but  I  am  informed  that  they  are  now  separated. 
The  division  is  at  San  Diego,  and  Loreto  Ls  the  capital  of  Lower  California.  I 
am  also  informed  that  considerable  reinforcements  of  troof^s  are  ordered  to  be 
raised  in  New  Spain  for  that  country. 

The  plan  of  civilization  in  the  misBions  is  to  instmet  the  Indians  in  the 
Cathohc  relif^ion,  the  Spanish  lan^rujif^e,  the  neressarv  nrfs,  agriculture,  etc.; 
but  the  notion  of  private  property  is  not  admitted  among  them;  so  that  each 
mij«aion  forms  an  indivisible  society,  of  which  the  fathers  are  the  kings  and 
pontiffs.  The  muMonaries  of  the  FVaociscan  order,  in  Upper  California,  have 
salaries  of  400  dollars  per  annum;  tlie  Dominicans  that  are  esf:ihHshe<l  below 
have  but  350  doilacs.  The  misaions  of  California  may  be  considered  as  so 
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many  valuable  estates  or  plantations  belonging;  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
capsJale,  in  case  of  a  conquest  of  thib  country,  of  fumiahing  abundant  supplieB 
of  aU  Idnda  of  inovimmB,  honefl^ete. 

I  ehall  gm  tlie  best  account  I  am  aUe  of  these  miauons,  aa  f ar  aa  I  have 
information  respecting  them,  together  with  the  other  ertahUafaiPflnto  m  the 
country,  and  its  prmcipal  bays  and  harbours. 

Tike  minioiie  of  Sea  fVanGiBoo,  Baata  Clara,  and  the  Aieblo  de  San  Jbeef , 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Francisco,  lliey  are  icpteoented  by  Captain 
Vancouver  as  ver>'  frrtilf'  an<i  flrMiri  hing,  and  are  esteemed  fagr  theSpaadarde 
to  be  among  the  richest  estabimhiuents  in  the  country. 

Santa  Cruz,  near  Point  Ano  Neuvo,  and  a  pueblo  of  the  same  name  in  its 
neighborhood,  form  the  northern  frontier  the  jurisdiction  of  Monterr^: 
the  first  was  founded  in  17S0  and  the  second  in  1790.  T'iptwwn  that  and 
Monterrey  Htanda  La  SoUdad,  and  near  the  prcsideo,  El  Lurinelo.  Further 
down  the  cuaj^it  are  bituatod  San  Antonio,  San  Migud,  aud  San  Lui^;  the  latter 
ie  the  last  to  the  southward  within  tikie  juriadietion.  Those  missions  are  none 
of  thj'in  far  rcniove<l  from  the  coast;  they  are  reputed  rich  by  the  Spaniards  in 
stock  and  prnin:  and  the  account  given  by  Monsieur  de  la  Ferouee  of  the 
extraordinary  iertihty  of  El  Carmelo,  justifies  that  report. 

Hie  mindoB  of  Sea  Luis  is  eituated  from  sue  to  twdven^leB  from  the  ooeek, 
in  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  several  streams;  it  has  1000  Indians  attached  to 
it,  and  its  annual  product ionH  are  5000  fanegos  of  wheat,  1500  fanegos  <rf  com, 
with  barley,  oats,  and  puibe  iu  proportion;  it  has  also  vineyards,  and  a  plenty 
of  fruit.  Tlie  etodc  belonging  to  this  mimion  exoeeib  1000  head  of  homed 
eaitle,  besides  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  etc.;  its  huildlnga  are  said  to  be 
excellent;  oven  the  habitations  of  the  Indians  are  of  stone  and  plaster.  Tbie 
mission  has  a  conimodious  port,  and  a  plenty  of  good  timber. 

The  PurisBuna,  situated  neer  Pomt  ConoQ)tion,  fome  the  northern  femtisr 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Santa  Barbara;  it  is  watered  by  several  streams,  and  ie 
said  to  be  little  inferior  to  San  Luis  in  fertility  and  abundance  of  stock. 

Between  this  mission  and  Santa  Barbara,  was  founded,  in  the  mission 
of  Santa  Agnes  [Inez]  about  three  milea  from  the  ooast.  It  is  weU  watered,  ie 
in  a  fotale  spot,  and  bids  fair  to  be  ranked  emOOg  their  richest  cstablishmentB 
in  ashorttin)e.  Its  prodn*  t  ini^  tin  first  vearwere  1.500  finKi^os  of  wheat,  nnt! 
500  of  com;  the  wheat  was  the  production  of  thirty  fanegos  sown,  that  is, 
fifty  for  one, 

Santa  Baihara  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  presideo;  it  has  2400 
In  liaTis  attached  to  it.  I  learnt  no  jvArtieuIars  respecting  this  mission.  Other 
than  liiat  it  is  very  rich  in  stock  and  grain,  vineyanls  and  iruit.s. 

San  Buenaventura  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  presideo,  iiaii 
a  mile  distaaoe  from  the  eea,  where  there  is  good  anehorase  and  safe  laodiBg; 
it  stands  on  the  left  margin  of  a  (^harming  valley,  and  hjis  an  extensive  plain 
to  the  .southeiust  of  it,  which,  wlu  n  1  wn^^  there,  was  covered  with  cattle,  and  the 
valley  appeared  to  be  cultivated  a^  lar  aa  the  eye  could  reach.  This  mission  was 
founded  in  1784;  it  has  1200  Indiana  attached  to  it,  and  its  stoek  of  cattle  is 
said  to  exceed  15,000  bead,  besides  horses,  mules,  die^,  hofje^  ete.;  and  its 
production  in  grain,  wine,  etc.,  are  equally  abundant. 

San  Fernando  is  situated  between  Buenaventura  and  the  Pueblo  de  loe 
Angeles;  whereabouts  I  am  unable  to  say,  or  how  far  from  the  sea:  the  Span- 
iards report  it  to  be  a  flourishing  establishment. 

The  Fueblo  de  loe  AngelM  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  milM  in  a  nortb- 
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west  direction  from  the  bay  of  San  Pedro,  and  forms  the  southeastern  bound- 

ar>'  of  thp  juriwHrtion  of  Santa  Barbara.  Th'm  village  is  composed  of  about 
100  families,  many  of  wiium  are  in  easy  circumstanoee,  and  some  possess  from 
3000  to  6000  head  of  eattte.  Hub  part  of  the  ooantiy  is  fertOe,  and  prodaoee 
laige  quantities  erf  grain  and  pulse;  \hrv  are  also  rapidly  advancing  in  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  ftnd  the  wine  produced  here  Ls  of  a  {j^fid  quality. 

San  Gabriel  is  situated  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  norUi  from  the  bay  of 
fian  Pedro,  and  fonnfl  the  northwest  frontier  of  the  juriadiction  of  San  Diego. 
I  learnt  few  particulars  respecting  this  mission.  It  hm  1200  Indians  attached 
to  it,  and  is  reported  fn  hp  vf>ry  rich  in  Califomian  wealth,  that  is,  cattle, 
grain,  and  fruits;  they  informed  me  that  last  year  sixty  casks  of  wine  were 
made  at  San  Gabrid. 

About  thirty-fiye  mileB  down  tlie  coast  stands  San  Juan  Gaprtstano  [Capis- 
trano],  rlose  to  the  sea  shore,  where  f  hore  is  safe  anchorage  and  pood  landing 
nine  months  in  the  year.  The  situation  of  this  mission  is  very  n>mantic  and 
delightful ;  in  a  charming  valley,  thickly  shaded  with  fine  trees,  through  which 
runs  a  fine  stream  of  water.  I  learnt  few  particulan  respecting  the  mttsion  of 
San  Juan,  but  thvy  say  it  is  not  inferior  in  wealth  to  any  in  California. 

Not  far  from  >San  Juan  Capristano  is  another  mis.sion,  called  San  Luis  Boyf 
of  the  resources  and  situation  of  which  I  am  utterly  ignorant. 

Near  the  preeideo  of  San  Dieip,  is  situated  tihe  miarion  of  the  eame  name.  I 
know  very  little  of  thi-s  establishment,  which  i.s  the  liust  to  the  southward  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  except  that  it  is  este^ed  inferior,  in  ntost  raspecta,  to 
all  their  others. 

The  miBBiona  <rf  Lower  California  are  haidly  worth  deacribing.  San  Miguel 

and  Santa  Catalina  are  the  first,  and  terminate  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Diego; 
they  have  each  about  250  Indians,  and  produce  little  or  nothing  moro  than 
what  is  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  Ban  Thomas,  San  Vicente,  San 
Domingo,  and  Roaario  lie  along  tihe  ooaet  from  the  bay  of  Todos  Santoe,  down 
to  the  30"  of  latitude,  and,  wit  h  a  mi.s.sion  lately  established  in  the  mountaina» 
form  the  jurisdiction  of  »San  Vicente.  The^v  mi^isions  are  of  small  import r\nce; 
tbeu-  Indian  population  are  from  200  to  aoo  souls  each.  San  Domingo  is  ihe 
best,  and  yidds  annually  about  1800  fanegos  of  wheat,  wiUi  other  artides  in 
proportion:  it  also  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  good  wine,  and 
foods  Severn!  thon«and  head  of  cattle.  The  others  likcwi-ne  produco  n  liflle 
wine,  except  iiosario  which  yields  nothing,  and  is  dependent  on  its  neighbors 
for  subsistence. 

The  missions  of  San  Fernando  and  San  Borja  arc  the  next  dow^  the  coast; 
the  first  ha?  250  Indians,  and  the  second  400.  Tin  w\nG  of  San  Fernando  Ls 
excellent,  and  .Sun  Borja  has  excellent  fruits;  but  otherwise  they  produce 
nothing  of  consequence.  These  missions,  with  all  below,  are  immediately 
dependent  on  Loreto.  From  San  Borja  down  to  San  Josef  del  Cabo,  there  is 
not  an  establishment  worth  notice;  even  T.  Drnf  o,  the  capital,  produoes  nothing, 
and  none  of  the  missions  have  more  than  tif  ty  or  sixty  Indians. 

San  Josef  might,  by  encouragement,  become  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portanoe;  it  is  situated  in  a frieaaant  vale,  that  is  well  watered.  There  arefew 
Indians  at  that  mission,  but  there  and  at  a  pueblo  not  far  inland  from  it,  called 
San  Antonio,  there  is  a  considerable  Spanish  population;  I  believe  about  400 
or  500  souls.  They  have  a  plenty  of  cattle,  raise  a  good  deal  of  com,  make 
some  sugar  and  rum  but  nise  no  vdieat.  Here  they  have  silver  mines,  whioh 
would  be  productive  if  they  had  the  means  of  woridng  them;  the  pearl  fishery 
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ii  alio  of  itondderable  importance:  in  some  yean  Uiey  ooiaet  aa  maeh  aa 

twpnH'-five  pounds  of  pearl.  'Iliis  prirt  of  the  country  is  very  moiintninnti'?, 
and  tolerably  well  watered;  it  affords  retreat  and  subdstenoe  to  an  moredible 
number  of  wild  cattle;  they  say  upwards  of  80,000. 

The  Spaniaida  hvvtt  aomplete  possession  of  the  pounmila  of  California;  bat 
that  is  not  tlio  rane  above:  there  their  domination  is  bounded  by  the  Sierra 
Madre,  which  in  no  part  ia  far  removed  from  the  coast;  so  that  in  reality  ihey 
are  masters  of  the  maritime  part  of  the  country  only.  Beyond  that  range  ot 
moimtaiaa  the  emintiy  ie  remarkably  fix^  wtH  watered,  and  eovered  with 
forests.  The^e  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  on  account  of 
their  being  thickly  inhabited  by  warlike  tribes  of  Indians.  I  am  informed  that 
the  government  have  it  in  oontempiaiion  to  establish  lines  of  missions  and 
gBrrteHia  from  San  Frandaoo  to  New  Mexieo,  and  by  the  eoiutry  of  the 
Odoiado  Tndiana  to  the  same  place,  by  these  means  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  But  thiat  it  a  projeot  that  does  not  aeem  likely  to  be 
yery  soon  realized. 

ftui  Fianeiaoo,  latitude  87*47'N.  longitude— W.,  ia  a  fine  haHbour,  caper 
Ue  of  reoeiving  the  lazgeat  ships,  and  afforda  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  In 

its  neighbourhood  w  a  great  plenty  of  timber  proper  for  ship  huil  ling,  and 
the  oe^bouring  caitablishment  may  aHord  ample  supplies  of  provisions.  Thii 
port  ia  fonned  by  the  entrance  of  aa  immeniie  river,  nev«r  yet  far  explored, 
but  it  is  thou^t  to  be  of  great  extent.   Ite  entrance  is  deff  n  1  ^!  by  a  batteiy 

on  which  are  mounted  some  brn.«?s  eipht  pounders,  which  nflorii  only  the  show 
of  defence;  and  the  place  could  make  no  rcsutance  against  the  smallest  military 
force;  neither  oould  its  reiouroea  in  provisions  be  easily  removed  out  of  the 
way  of  an  enemy. 

Monterrey  is  an  extensive  open  bay,  in  latitude  —  N.,  and  lonq^inido 
—  W,  situated  between  Point  PinoH  and  Point  Ano  Neuvo,  lying  from 
each  other  N.  72^  W.,  and  S.  28"  E.,  22  miles  apart.  It  is  fonned  by  the  coast 
falling  back  from  the  line  of  the  two  points  nearly  four  leaguea.  The  only 
part  that  is  at  all  rlit'ihln  f«)r  anchoring  is  near  its  south  extremity,  about  a 
leagur'  within  Point  Pmos,  where  the  shores  fonn  a  cove  that  affortls  clear, 
good  ndmg  for  a  few  vessels;  and  as  there  is  always  a  land  breeze  night  and 
morning,  ahipe  may  always  go  out  at  that  time.  There  Is  a  miserable 
battery  on  a  hill  that  commands  the  anchorage,  but  it  is  altogether  inadequate 
to  what  it  is  intended  for.  Water  and  wood  are  plenty  nt  Monterrey  and  the 
neighbouring  missions  are  capable  of  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of  provi- 
aioDa.  The  ganiaon  is  situated  immedu&tdy  in  the  yiemity  of  the  anehorage, 
where  they  have  no  works  capable  of  affording  defence. 

Bernard's  Bay,  in  latit  ude  118°  8'  45"  N.,  and  west  longitude  123'  45",  is 
a  very  commodious  anchorage,  well  sheltered  agEiinst  the  prevaiUng  wmds;  it 
is  also  protected  from  the  southerly  gales  by  a  reef,  and  the  hcMing  ground  b 
good;  here  is  a  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  wealthy  mission  of  San  Luia 
is  about  two  lent^iey  distant  This  hriv  i^  unknown  to  thp  Spaniards;  it  mighty 
at  a  very  small  expense,  be  fortilied  so  as  to  prevent  a  ship's  anchoring  th^e. 

FVom  Point  Conception  down  to  tiie  mjsiion  of  San  Buenaventura,  th^  is  a 
great  number  of  anchoring  places,  where  wood  and  w:ti  <  r  iii;iy  be  had,  and  the 
rich  missions  in  that  neighbourhood  arp  cnpnble  of  furnishing  lar^e  supplies 
of  provisions:  Indeed,  this  is  the  most  agreeable  as  well  as  the  most  WMlthy 
district  in  California. 

About  —  mileB  to  the  eastwaid  from  Point  Gonoeiition  is  the  pieadeo  of 
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Santa  Barbara,  with  a  veiy  smooth,  commodionq  nnnhoragp,  in  frood  wpafhor: 
but  it  ia  greatly  exposed  to  the  southerly  gaiea.  This  place,  like  6an  Francisco 
and  Mwtemy,  hu  only  the  thow  of  deface,  and  would  fall  an  ea^  oonqueit 
to  themaUest  ship  of  war. 

The  next  anchorage  on  the  ooa^t  is  the  hay  of  San  Peiiro:  this  bay  is  very 
Bpacious,  and  has  good  anchorage  and  sheittT  from  the  prevaiiinp;  winds,  hut  it 
is  entirely  exposed  to  the  southerly  gales.  Here  there  is  no  wood,  and,  without 
digging  wdlfly  water  cunot  be  prooiind  at  aU  flOM^^  Themurioaeof  fiaa 
Gabriel  and  Pudblo  de  loa  Angeles  are  situated,  the  one  twelve  and  the  other 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  this  place:  both  of  them  are  oapable  of  furniah- 
ing  large  supplies  of  provisiona. 

Directly  opposite  to  San  Fsdio  liea  the  idaad  of  Santa  GataUna,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  a  small  but  very  fine  port,  when  ships  of  any  burden  may 
ride  in  the  mri^t  perfect  safety  fit  nl!  peivsons.  As  it  is  alw'a>'8  smooth  in  this 
port,  it  is  {)ecuii;irly  pn>pcr  for  careening  and  repairing  ships.  There  are  several 
springs  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  that 
necessary  article  at  all  times,  and  of  the  beit  quality.  The  pnndmi^  of  this 
island  to  all  this  coa.st,  from  Point  Conception  to  San  Juan  Capristano, 
renders  its  port  of  importance,  as  a  winter  harbour,  to  all  ships  that  may  have 
anything  to  do  there  in  that  season. 

At  San  Juan  Capristano,  there  is  a  tolerahlesafe  roadstead  in  good  weather, 
within  the  reach  of  a  four  pounder  of  the  wealthy  missiim  of  that  name. 

San  Diego  is  a  very  fine,  pemre  harbour,  formed  by  fin  f^ytennivp  nrm  of  the 
sea,  the  entrance  of  which  is  not  a  cable's  length  wide;  there  is  nowhere  less 
than  four  fathoms  going  in,  and  within  there  is  safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  any 
burthen.  Hiere  is  a  sorry  battery  of  eight  pounders  at  the  entrance:  at  present 
it  does  not  merit  the  lejist  consideration  a-s  a  fortification,  but  with  a  little 
expense  might  be  made  capable  of  ripfcnflin^  t  his  tine  harbour.  The  presideo 
is  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  anchorage.  A  considerable  force  would 
be  neeessary  to  hold  this  post,  as  a  landing  mi^t  be  effeeted  on  the  bask  of 
at  the  false  port  of  San  Diego;  theentnmeeof,  this  portissaid  to  be  too  shoal 
for  ."ihipB. 

The  bay  of  Todoe  Santos  is  very  spacious:  at  the  bottom  of  it,  there  is  safe 
anchorage  at  all  seasooa.  It  affoKls  a  soanty  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and 
has  in  its  nei^bourhood  the  nussions  of  San  Thomas  and  San  Miguel;  but,  as 

they  are  poor,  no  considerable  snyiplir^  rnn\({  ho  rxpccted  here. 

The  bay  of  San  Quintin  is  an  extenKive  ami  of  the  sea,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance, and  difficult  of  accet».  This  harbour  is  very  secure,  but  affords  neither 
wood  nor  water,  and  the  missions  in  its  neighbourhood  are  too  poor  and 
difficult  of  aooesB  to  expect  any  considerable  supplies  from.  Below  San 
Quintin,  there  are  a  great  number  of  bays,  where  there  is  safe  anchorage;  but, 
as  they  are  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  they  are  hardly  worth  describing. 

Directly  round  Cape  San  Lueas  there  is  a  very  eonmodiouB  anehorage, 
called  Puerta  Segura,  where  there  is  very  goo<l  water.  The  mission  of  San 
Jos^(  Ls  but  a  short  listanoe  from  this  place,  but  no  considerahlo  supplies 
could  be  expected  there.  There  is  safe  anchorage  directly  opposite  to  the 
mission,  where  water  is  still  more  abundant. 

In  the  gulf  there  are  many  fine  harbours;  those  below  Loreto  genenUy 
afford  water,  thme  above  rarely;  and,  as  they  ofTer  no  other  resources,  they  are 
unworthy  a  description,  except  the  bay  de  los  Angeles,  whinh  in  situated  in 
latitude  29"  N.:  it  ia  very  spacious,  and  entirely  looked  in  by  a  number  of  small 
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islands,  through  which  the  channels  are  very  bold.  There  is  excellent  anchor- 
age in  many  plaoes  round  thit  bay,  and  there  is  also  a  spring  of  water,  witksD 

abundance^  of  fish  nnd  clams,  and  other  shell  fish  in  plent  y  'I'ho^r  .idvr\ntaj?ps, 
though  tritting  in  t lipm.selves,  become  important  when  the  situation  of  thb 
harbour  is  oonsidered,  it  is  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula, 
opposite  to  B  TBfy  oommodiouB  road  on  the  other  nde»  with  the  mlBsioa  of 
San  Borja  between  them,  whicli,  with  its  proximity  to  the  river  Colorado, 
where  timber  may  probably  be  pronired,  point  out  this  noble  bay  as  a  vf^T\- 
important  post,  either  for  oommumcation  with,  or  defence  agamst  the  maxi- 
time  proymceB  of  Neir  ^Mun,  opposite  to  GBliforniB. 

Loreto,  latitude  —  N.,  aiitd  longitude  —  is  a  place  of  conaicterabte  esti- 
mation with  the  Spaniards.  It  is  the  capital  of  Lower  California.  Their 
public  magazines  are  kept  there,  and  it  serves  as  a  point  of  communication 
with  New  Spain;  its  population  oonrists  of  about  fifty  families,  besides  the 
garrison.  It  is  a  place  of  no  resources,  and  JB  not  fortifod. 

The  gulf  of  California  extends  from  cape  Palmo,  in  latitude  — >  N.  and 
longitude  —  W.,  in  about  a  north-west  direction,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Cblorado;  from  Cape  Pstanooverto  theemtiuikt  is  about — leagues,  and 
it  gradually  diminidies,  until  it  oomes  nearly  to  a  point  at  the  head.  On  the 
California  side,  there  are  a  Rrcat  number  of  ports  and  oommorlious  bays:  few 
of  them  afford  water;  but  fish  arc  generally  plenty  and  good,  and  in  several 
there  is  an  abundance  of  pearl  oysters.  On  the  eastern  side  is  situated  the  fine 
fertile  province  of  Sonora,  with  many  rivers,  but  no  ports  for  VMSels  of  burthen, 
except  Ciiimtus  IGuaymas],  in  lititiuio  —  ^\liirli  i>  h\r^,n  nnr?  commodious. 
Above  Gvnrnjus  tlie  coast  is  barren,  and  affonii*  no  water;  almvc  the  Intter,  this 
gulf  is  covered  with  an  immense  number  of  barren  islands:  the  navigation  is, 
however,  good  among  than,  and  there  is  no  danger  out  of  sight.  ¥Vom 
October  to  April,  tlie  winds  i  rrn  ail  very  strong  from  the  northwan.1:  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  are  variable,  witli  hard  8f>ntherly  gales  from  time  f "  time;  and 
the  eastern  shore  is  subject  to  thunderstonns,  which  are  generaiiy  ot  short 
duration.  The  eoontry  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  fonns  the  govenmwnt 
of  the  internal  provinces,  of  which  Chiuaga  [Chihuahua?]  is  the  capital, 
situated,  as  near  as  I  could  learn,  about  fifteen  days  journey  inland  from 
Guimas.  This  country  is  extremdy  fertile,  well  watered,  and  abounds  in 
mines  of  $p\d  and  sQver,  and  has  a  number  of  pleasant  flourishing  towns. 

A  short  distance  above  Guimas,  conmiences  the  oountry  of  the  Apaches,  a 
formidable  nation  of  Indians,  that  the  Spnnifirds  have  not  yet  been  abl^  to 
conquer,  and,  above  them,  the  Colorado  tribes,  equally  formidable.  These 
people  possess  a  lidi  fertile  oountry,  also  abounding  in  mines:  thqr  cultivate 
their  lands,  taise  great  numbers  of  horses  and  eattiha^  and  greatly  annoy  the 
Spaniards. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spaniards'  first  cooung  to  Calif omia,  that  oountry  was 
very  populous  as  before  mentioned.  It  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  influence  in  the  «**^M>|ie 

world,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  junbition  point <vl  it  out  to  them  as  a 
favourable  place  to  fortify  themselves  in,  for  the  promotion  of  their  vast  views. 
However  it  may  be,  that  order  obtained  a  patent  from  the  court  of  SF>ain  to 
occupy  the  country,  and  civilize  its  numerous  inhabitants.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 

that  in  California,  as  in  Paniguai,  foreigners  were  principally  employed, 
pnrticularly  (lermans.  Thrir  snrcp9»  wn^  oqnal  tn  the  wi^^dom  and  energy  that 
characterii&ed  all  the  undcrtakiiiga  vi  timt  eutcrpri^mi^  society,  as,  in  174d, 
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there  were  forty-three  villages  or  miagioos  established  below  the  28th  degree  of 
latitude,  where  agriculture  and  the  neceasaiy  arts  were  in  a  flourishing  state: 
at  ptewmt  there  is  not  abov«  ft  dosen  TniMionw  below  the  thiity-fimt  pttmUel, 
and  several  of  these  do  not  j)oss-r-vS  atiovo  twenty  Indians. 

At  the  suppressioii  of  the  Jesuitn,  the  care  of  completing  the  conversion  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians  of  California  waa  oonhded  to  the  Domimcans,  and 
thftniMBkmaiMB  of  that  order  wore  establiabad  in  «M  thamiwioiis  then  on  foot, 
and  a  rrimmiaaion  given  them  to  found  others,  as  circumstances  should  dictate. 
The  gevi  rnmont  of  the  conntry  was  new  modelled  on  the  present  plan,  and 
the  mistiiunarics  received  tlieir  salaries  directly  from  the  king. 

In  the  year  1760,  the  oourt  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  progreae  the  Rtiaeiana 
were  making  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  determined  to  occupy  Upper 
California,  and  to  eetablwh  mtj^ions  there  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of 
He  inhabitants.  These  they  confided  to  the  Francisoan  order,  on  the  same 
plan,  and  nearly  the  aame  oonditiona,  that  the  Dominioana  then  administerad 
the  spiritual  eonconu  of  the  lower  diviBioa,  and  piooeeded  to  theertafalidmient 
of  the  garriwns  already  mentioned. 

The  mutual  jealousies  and  selfish  pohcy  of  the  great  European  powers  have 
been  the  eaiMe  that  some  of  the  motA  beautiful  vegiomi  of  the  univene  have 
long  languished  under  the  degrading  shackles  of  ignorance  and  superstition;  and 
the  Spanwh  monarchy  has  bei>n  so  long  left  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  finest 
part  of  the  new  world,  that  they  have  been  at  full  liberty  to  extend  their  con- 
quests there  in  every  direction,  without  any  oihtx  obstacles  than  the  feeble 
opposition  of  the  native  savages.  Any  of  the  great  maritime  powers  that 
shoiild  determine  to  give  independence  to  New  Spain,  or  wrest  it  from  the 
Spaniiih  dominion,  would  naturally  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  California, 
from  whence,  as  a  place  of  arms,  they  might  carry  on  their  operations  against 
that  defenceless  kingdom  with  a  certainty  tit  sucoess.  This  the  Spaniards  have 
doubtk\ss  forseen,  and  hof^n  beforehand  in  occupying  it,  with  ii  view  of  fonning 
a  barrier  to  thf)se  valuable  po.s.ses.sions.  The  forej?oing  shows  tliat  what  they 
have  yet  done  has  had  a  directly  contrary  effect.  They  have,  at  a  great  expense 
and  oonsiderBble  industry,  removed  every  obstade  out  of  the  way  of  an  in- 
vading enemy;  they  have  stoeket!  tlu- country  with  such  multitudes  of  cattle 
hor'f  's-,  and  other  useful  animals,  that  they  have  no  longer  the  power  to  remove 
or  destroy  them;  they  have  taught  the  Indians  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
aoeustomed  them  to  agriculture  and  civilisatfon;  and  they  have  epnnd  a 
number  of  defenceless  inhabitants  over  the  country,  whom  they  never  could 
induce  to  act  as  enemies  U)  those  who  should  treat  them  well,  by  securinK  to 
thesn  the  enjoymenUi  of  liberty,  property,  and  a  free  trade  which  would 
aimoet  instantaneously  quadruple  the  value  of  their  actual  powessiona;  in  a 
word  tliev  !iu\  c  done  every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  rmkr  CaUfomia  an 
objtK*t  worthy  the  attention  of  the  grojit  maritime  powera;  they  have  placed  it 
in  a  situation  to  want  nothing  but  a  good  government  to  rise  rapidly  to  wealth 
and  importance. 

The  conquest  of  this  country  would  be  abeoltttdy  nothing;  it  would  fall 

withftut  rffort  to  the  most  inconsiderable  force;  and  as  the  KT>*Ht<»st  efTorts 
that  the  iSpamsh  government  would  be  capid>le  of  making  towards  its  recovery 
would  be  from  the  shores  of  New  Spain,  opposite  the  poiinsula,  a  military  post, 
established  at  the  bay  of  Angds,  and  that  of  San  Diego  fortified  and  defended 
by  :i  rnrapetent  body  of  troops  would  render  such  an  attempt  ineffectual.  The 
Spaniards  have  few  ships  or  seamen  in  this  part  of  the  world;  the  aiseoal  of 
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ban  Blass  would  be  their  only  r^ource  on  such  an  occasion,  and  that  might  be 
very  easily  deetfoyed.  But,  admitting  that  the  inactivity  of  the  invadecs 
dioold  permit  them  to  transport  tfoope  over  to  the  peninsula,  those  that  oonie 
from  Xt'vs-  Spain  could  not  ho  very  formidable,  cither  in  point  of  nurnbers  or 
courage,  and  they  would  have  to  penetrate  through  Lower  California,  whore 
they  would  not  find  even  water  in  their  march:  all  the  oth^  resources  of  that 
daidate  eountry  ooukl  be  ^idly  removed  out  of  their  way.  TVy  oould  not 
march  round  tht:  head  of  the  gulf:  the  natural  obstacles  to  such  an  expedition 
would  be  ver >  nui aerouis ;  and  they  must  besides  force  their  way  through  many 
warlike  nations  of  savages. 

An  expeditton  by  sea  to  Ui^mt  Gitlif onua  wooU  be  squally  diffienli  for 
them;  the  bad  weaUier  they  must  encounter  in  winter,  and  the  great  length  of 
the  passage  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  northwest  winds,  would 
render  it  a  very  precarious  undertaking,  in  a  word,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
loBsp  Oalifofnia  in  spite  of  tbe  SpaoiaidSi  aa  iro^ 
in  the  first  instanoe. 
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A  FOSTY-NINEK  IN  LOWER  CALIPOBNIA 

{Tbe  following  narrativr  ia  taken  from  the  hithc  rto  unpublished  account  of  a 
gold  seeker's  expe<li(i(»n  to  ralifornia  The  w  riicr  \v;ls  W.  C.  8.  Smith,  who 
afterwarda  settled  at  Napa  where  he  wuq  some  dititmcliuu  as  a  newspaper 
cdiUHT. 

The  party  to  which  Smith  belonged  left  New  York,  January  15,  1849.  In 
fifteen  days  they  landed  at  Vera  Cms  and  crowed  ovorlnnd  to  San  Bias,  which 
they  reached  March  14th.  Here  they  embarked  ou  an  old  whalmg  vesael,  long 
nnoe  oondemned  m  unseawoHhy,  and  ist  nil  for  California.  The  vomd 
touched  at  Maxatlan,  where  the  already  overcrowded  pumenger  list  was 
increased  by  forty  or  more  Mexicans  of  the  least  rlr^^irable  type.  Poor  food, 
liick  of  fresh  water,  and  miserable  acooromodations  led  Smith  and  three  com- 
panions to  leave  the  ship  when  she  put  into  the  harbor  of  San  Josd  del  Cabo  and 
to  undertake  the  long  and  extr^nely  ardwMis  trip  ovwland  from  Ban  Joi^  to 
San  Diego— the  full  length  of  the  Peninsula. 

Smith's  narrative  of  this  Lower  California  expedition  m  particularly  valuable 
because  of  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  hardships  the  goldseekcrs  had  to  endure 
and  the  descriptions  he  gtvea  of  the  Lower  Calif orn^  muBions.  No  attenqit 
haa  bean  made  to  ooneet  hia  apelliag  of  Spanish  namea.] 

San  Jo»g  18  a  village  of  about  500  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  narrow  flat, 
formed  by  the  iru  uth  of  a  Bmall  strram,  facint:  thr  nrmn  tn  the  south.  It  ia 
not  much  of  a  harbor  While  we  were  there  it  was  calm  weather,  but-  the 
combing  waves  were  always  rolling  in  upon  the  sand  beach  8  or  10  feet  high 
and  it  required  aldll  and  praotioe  to  make  a  aafe  landing  or  launch.  One 
boatload  from  our  abip  waa  capsized  and  rolled  over  and  over.  A  high  steep 
and  barren  mountain  overhangs  the  town  on  the  north.  On  each  side  of  the 
stream,  as  high  as  water  can  be  led  for  irrigation,  are  growing  oranges,  ban- 
nanas,  lemons,  plantains,  sugar  cane  and  otfier  tropical  fruits.  The  people  here 
make  Hugar  in  «naU  brown  cakes  an  !  at  it  freely.  They  call  it  "panodie." 
During  the  war  the  town  wa.^  occupied  by  a  i]fl;ifiimpnt  from  Strvcn^on's 
regiment.  Two  field  pieces  left  by  them  were  «lantiing  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
old  mission.  The  place  appears  to  be  going  to  decay.  We  were  treated  well  by 
thepeople.  WegotintoaiowwithaMezioananny  captain  about  a  mule  we 
were  both  trying  to  buy.  He  first  threatened  us  with  hia  pistols,  but  as  wo  did 
not  scare  he  appeal«l  the  ca^ie  to  the  Alcalde,  who,  to  our  surprise  gave  the 
mules  to  us.  The  captain  was  bound  on  the  same  route,  and  when  he  found  us 
proof  aeainst  both  bravado  and  law,  was  very  willing  to  be  friends.  Aftertwo 
days  bargaining  we  picked  up,  in  addition  to  our  pack  mule,  four  spare  bony 
bonnes,  quite  different  from  the  sleek  "cabaUoa"  we  expeeted  to  find.  About 
12  xM.  April  10  [1840]  we  got  off. 

We  hired  an  "hombre"  to  teach  us  the  mysteries  of  packing  a  mule  and  to 
idiowuBoneleagueon  theioad  toTodoaSantoa,  at  which  place  the  old  guide 
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said  there  were  "many  pood  Rrpfina  for  Ba!o  rhcap."  So  we  punched  up  old 
Joe — as  we  had  christened  the  venerable  animal  that  carried  our  scanty 
baggage — bade  goodbye  to  the  guide,  spurred  a  trot  out  of  our  hacks  and 
pushed  along  in  good  spirita.  From  this  place  I  kept  an  imperfect  jounuj 
which  I  shall  copy  verbatim,  adding  as  memory  serves,  such  remembrances  as 
may  be  interesting  to  those  for  whom  these  things  arc  recorded.  I  have  confi- 
dences in  their  respect  and  affection,  or  would  not  risk  their  think  mg  my 
nanatioiui  "travden  taka.'* 

April  10th— Left  San  Jos4  at  11  A.  M.  Country  wild  and  rugged.  HotWi 
Burefoote<i.  Camped  at  sundown  in  the  mountain'^,  by  a  pretty  stream. 
Scenery  wild  and  rwnantic.  I  am  thinking  of  some  who  are  far  away  who  will 
me.  Weaie  in  good  spirits.  Tliis  undertaking  may  be  unwie^  but  it 
has  the  chaim  of  Bovdty.  8  leagues.  God  prosper  us  I  I  well  remanlMr  Urn 
firft  ramp  in  a  little  mountain  vnllry  under  a  In.rjzr  live  oak  trcf.  T  wns  the* 
only  one  who  understood  canip  life,  and  was  by  acclamation  installed  chief 
cook.  I  got  us  asupperof  jerkie  fri^  on  the  coals  and  coffee,  whidi  the  bogna 
pRnMnmoed  fiiat  vate.  We  all  ate  with  perfect  gusto.  Nye  temariced,  "Tbaae 
poor  fdlow?i  nt  son,  how  I  pity  them."  Evrn  old  Mi!!rr  pot  up  a  prrim  smile. 
We  all  joined  in  fiinging  "Old  Virginia''  ami  "I'm  bound  for  California"  till 
the  rocks  rang  again,  then  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  quite  happy. 

llth^Anothor  day  among  the  mountaiDB.  F&th  difficult.  Oountiywiklaiid 
pirfur&sque.  Well  watered*  Homed  ffogB  and  flOQipiona  in  plenty.  Omped 
by  a  stream.  10  leaguoH. 

We  were  under  the  impression  here  that  we  should  soon  get  out  of  the 
mountainfl  into  a  beautiful  level,  duunpaagn  oountiy,  abounding  in  honm, 
cattle,  etc.,  little  thinking  we  were  leaving  bdiind  UB  the  ooly  tolenble  regioii 
between  Cape  San  Lucas  and  San  Diego. 

12th — Country  improving.  5  leagues  by  the  sea  shore.  Todos  Santos  at 
4  o'eiodc,  P.  M.  Anoaais.  People  intelligent  and  pleaeaatk  had  mudi  eurioa> 
ity  at  meeting  Anierioane  and  to  know  where  we  wen  goinfr  A  hige  miarinn 
building  mostly  in  ruins.  A  relic  of  ihv  ,Tp«\iit.'<  12  lea^rxies.  As  we  rode  down 
from  the  mountains  the  wind  was  blowmg  fresh  oil  the  sea  and  the  breakers 
eomhig  in  ten  feet  high*  We  galloped  along  the  hard  eniootb  beaeh  in  great 
glee.  Hie  shore  was  strewn  with  quantities  of  rare  and  most  beautiful  shells. 
We  gathered  a  great  mnny  h  it  li  l  not  cnrry  them  many  dajT?.  We  saw  here 
for  the  first  time  heaped  m  reefs  a  tungular  plant  or  animal,  which  we  found  all 
along  the  ooaat.  ItwMahidlowtnbefKimonetofour  indies  in  diameter  and 
100  or  more  feet  in  length,  with  near  one  end  an  oval  cylinder  of  perhaps  the 
size  of  a  half  btirrel.  The  fmbsfnnco  w:u^  ]ikr  ilark  rubber  and  smeUed  like 
flesh.  Todos  Santoa  was  the  prettie&t  and  most  fruitful  place  we  saw  in  the 
"Abajo  "  (Lower  California  is  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  country  above 
San  Dwgo  which  is  called  the  "Alta").  There  were  pethapa  1000  am  in  a 
hip;h  Rtntc*  of  cultivation.  Irrigated  by  a  small  river  of  Hwrot  watrr  \vhirh  wan 
diverted  into  hundreds  of  small  channels  all  finally  sinking  into  the  sanci  np-ir 
the  sea  shore.  About  where  the  water  sank,  and  on  each  side  of  the  cultivated 
land  were  growing  many  tall  Drasoenia  palma  and  denae  brakes  of  oonuuon 
cane.  This  wa.s  the  most  flourishing  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  on  the 
Peninsula,  one  of  t  he  few  producing  a  surplus  of  proviaiona— which  aooounta 
for  it  being  still  occupied. 

The  mknm  has  been  auppiewed  eeventy  yean,  and  was  not  tnnifeRed  to 
the  naodManBaaniaoyothen  were.  We  puiehaaed  here  one  good  bona  and 
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a  mule.  The  last  the  most  beautiful  animal  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  She 
coHt  U3  fifty  dollare — an  immense  prict*  when  five  mules  are  sold  for  twenty. 
Vve  bought  her  from  the  Padxe.  She  was  his  saddle  horse.  We  piued  our  little 
beauty,  " Jnl"  as  m  ealled  bar,  highly. 

13tlk— Left  Todos  Santoe  at  12  o'clock  M.  TnSX  along  the  aea  side.  I  shot 
thrrf  ^fH^o  find  a  large  strange  bird.  Lost  our  way  among  iho  snnd  hilh  :ind 
camped  after  dark  without  water  or  ^ass.  (We  thought  that  mght  it  waa 
pretty  hard  times.)  After  a  fruitless  search  for  water  or  some  indication  of  the 
loflt  traflf  daiknen  oompeDed  us  to  throw  oonehrea  down  on  a  sandy  plain, 
literally  covered  with  thorny  cactus — unable  tr>  eat  from  thirst,  we  turned  in 
Hupperless.  Thii^  taught  us  that  water  might  be  an  mwertftin  commodity  and 
we  did  not  forget  the  leBsoa. 

14lli— >A  hanl  day  Ua  man  and  beaat.  Started  early,  rode  without  food  or 
dimk  mitfl  2  P.  M.,  found  a  pond  of  brackish  water.  Horrid  stuff.  The 
horses  would  not  drink.  We  mnf If  mmc  cofTe^^  but  it  was  not  good .  Pushed  on 
till  dark  to  a  little  deserted  bru^  tihanty  where  we  found  a  smaU  pool  of 
repulsive  bitter  water.  This  day  we  had  suffered  much.  (We  did  not  know 
what  suffering  ma  yet.)  The  road  good  along  the  sea.  This  is  a  desert  in 
reality,  about  25  leagues  from  Totlos  Santos.  Early  in  the  day  we  found 
growing  by  a  snlt  prmd  srvmil  cltimyw  of  tomato  phiQts  bearing  fruit  about  the 
size  of  peas.  They  luaunl  gratciui  to  our  parched  mouths.  We  thought  they 
must  be  iudignoua.  That  afternoon  old  Joe  made  an  estampede.  It  waa  a 
way  he  had  when  the  trail  or  anything  did  not  suit  him.  Nye  chased  him 
Hronnd  amonp;  the  cactus  for  an  hour,  perfectly  furious  with  the  old  villain. 
Despite  our  trouble  we  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  old  rascal's  maneuvms 
and  dodges.  Our  cemp  was  a  sorry  place.  Fare — dry  jerked  beef  and  hard 
bread  9olo. 

15th — Sunday — Detained  two  hours  hunting  for  Nye's  horse.  Road  much 
the  same  as  yesterflay.  A  barren  plain  alonp;  fho  coast,  broken  by  ravines, 
destitute  of  water,  no  vegetation  but  cactus.  A  mountain  range  in  the  distance 
to  the  eaet.  Camped  early  near  another  deaerted  brush  raaeh*  Have  dug  » 
well  and  found  tolerable  water  enough  for  ourselves  ttid  the  poor  animals. 
The  Pacific  is  roaring  within  a  few  rods  of  us.  W(>  have  gathered  drift  wood  on 
the  beach  and  built  a  big  fire  on  the  lee  side  of  a  high  rock.  10  leagues  to-day. 
What  a  lifel  *'Home  Sweet  Home."  How  my  thoughts  travel  haokl  And 
how  little  rlo  you  all  know  what  I  am  enduring.  Now  for  the  blanket  on  the 
ground.  Tlu  sc  "  rnnr  hrs"  I  mentinncrl  wrrr  brush  hut^,  the  temporary  shelter 
of  herdsmen  when  fr< >ta  i-iinn  there  might  happen  to  be  feed  for  stook,  and 
were  the  only  signn  of  habxtauun. 

Our  eamp  was  a  somewhat  romsntie  plaee.  A  small  rodcy  pramontofy,  on 
which  the  sea  dashed  with  fury;  roaring  and  rumbling  in  the  caverns  worn  in 
the  rocks  by  the  beating  waves.  Many  rugged  crags  stood  breasting  the  surge 
out  from  the  shore.  In  the  night  i  was  awakened  by  the  most  hideous  scream- 
img  and  howling  imaginable.  I  thought  we  were  beset  by  a  legion  of  wild 
beasts,  in  haste  seized  my  gun  and  woke  up  N}re.  He,  an  old  sailor,  at  onee 
recognized  the  voices  of  sea  hons  in  what  so  alarmai  me.  They  wore  aU 
around  tis  attracted  by  the  fire.  Though  reassured,  I  did  not  sleep  muib 
more  tiiat  night. 

10th— I  was  aroused  this  moning  by  the  ery,  "Gome,  boys,  4  o'oloek." 

We  soon  saddled  up  and  were  off.  The  trail  left  the  coast  and  took  off  among 
the  bills.  About  noon  a  hone  gave  out  from  hunger  and  thirst.  We  left  him 
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to  perish.  Late  at  night  we  found  wat^r  much  to  our  joy.  There  ia  no  graas. 
But  we  were  obliged  to  stop.  Our  poor  aaimak  are  failing  fast.  ProvtsioiiB 
almoet  gone.  San  Luk  tlie  only  plaoe  wo  kaaw  of  is  an  indefiiiite  distaiiee 
lOmd.  Have  ncen  no  one  sinoe  we  left  Todoe  Santos.  A  crisis  in  our  affairs 
seems  near  at  hand  but  "never  say  die"  is  our  watch  word.  The  boys  are 
ranging  "Oh  Susanna,  don't  you  cry  for  luc."  I  must  join.  We've  made  a 
rule  never  to  turn  in  wiftlwut  a  obeeff al  Bong. 

ITth—This  morning  old  Joe  had  waotmed  and  left  ue  in  a  fiic  After 
several  hours  fniit \(^  search  we  packed  our  poor  j:uled  hon^f  find  prepared  for 
a  gloomy  march  on  foot.  Just  then  Van  came  in  from  the  hunt  and  with  him 
anlodian  wbo  told  ol  an  inhdiifted  landi  a  few  uubB  in  the  intcfior  and 
goaded  by  him  we  zepaiied  tliefe  immediately.  And  here  we  arc  trying  to 
rerniit  rniirMvps  ;ind  ?inimala  nnd  buy  some  more  horsos  TndtilginR  the  while 
in  plenty  uf  feed  and  water.  W u  have  foimd  here  a  gentlemanly  Portuguese, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  proprietor.  He  speaks  English.  (From  what  they  tell 
US  here,  our  expedition  came  near  being  brought  to  a  torminui.  The  tnii  we 
infondrd  taking  would  have  led  through  a  sandv  dr^rrt  ^v^thout  prass  or 
water,  70  inilen  to  Mandalena  Bay  where  we  would  have  found  neitiu  r,  nor  any 
within  100  inileH  farther  on.  Our  only  escape  would  huve  been  to  come 
direotly  badCf  wfaieh  we  never  would  have  done.  The  trail  was  one  used  hy 
the  nativ(!3  when  at  certain  seasons  they  wont  down  to  the  Bay  to  trade  witlk 
whalers  and  then  they  packed  wat^^r  v. ah  them.  So  in  all  pn^jabiiity,  old 
Joe  mved  ua  there.  A  vaquero  brought  lain  m  that  evening. 

18thr-Laid  by  aU  day  at  the  nnoho,  bluing  hoiaea  and  nialdng  prc^^ 
prosecuting  our  journey.  People  very  kind.  The  Portuguese  very  intelligent. 
He  has  a  fine  vineyard  and  fruit  trees  in  a  valley  back  in  the  mountains.  My 
new  horse  is  a  beauty,  but  wild  like  the  Califomiana  themselves.  Much 
intvested  1^  theur  wonderful  perfonnanoes  with  the  LasN*  This  asana  a 
good  specimen  of  a  California  ranch*  Hie  old  proprietor  is  as  one  ef  the 
ancient  Patriarchs.  Thfv  arf  n  hrttcr  people  than  the  Mexicans.  Now  to  my 
blankets.  They  have  spread  ox  hides  on  the  ground  for  us  to  lie  upon,  quite  a 
maiic  of  dvility  towaida  ua.  This  phuie  is  called  the  "Raasfao  Colcmido" 
from  the  river  of  that  name  on  the  bank  of  which  it  stands.  The  house  is  a 
long  low  rambling  foncem,  built  of  r♦»(H^^^  jmd  finish  interwoven.  The  roofs 
of  weeds  and  flags.  One  half  of  one  side  open.  A  ground  floor.  In  the  comer  of 
theracHnisaolayfufnaeefoirflookmg.  Ilie  river  is  dry  now  exoept  a  large  and 
deep  pond  of  several  aeres  whieh  is  the  w  it c  r  supply  for  the  establiahiDaent. 
For  drinking  piirjw'^cs  there  arc  untlcr  the  shetl  tv^o  Vxi^v  veswL^  of  porous 
earthenware  kept  hilod  with  water,  and  in  wlucli  it  beoomeii  very  cool.  The 
Portuguese  told  us  that  years  sometimes  passed  without  the  river  flowing;  but 
occasionally  it  was  furious,  which  was  apparent  from  the  inunense  ehannel  and 
marks  of  deatmction.  Such  is  tli*-  <  haracter  of  most  of  the  streams  in  the 
Ahajo.  At  the  time  we  passe<l  there  had  been  scarct^ly  any  rain  for  five  years. 
The  people  hve  almost  entirely  upon  beef  cooked  every  way  except  any  mode 
we  were  aooustoined  to,  Imt  they  never  fail  to  add  diifi  pepper  enm^ 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  dried  codfish. 

We  bought  a  steer  and  had  (he  man  dress  and  jerk  the  meat  for  us.  They 
rooiiied  the  head,  hair,  horui,  and  ail  with  hot  stones  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
They  politely  invited  us  to  riiare.  We  were  not  fastidious  and  laid  hold.  We 
found  it  perfectly  delicious.  They  were  much  interested  in  our  revolvets. 
Had  never  before  seen  suoh  a  weapon.  But  what  they  nuiat  coveted  was 
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tobacco.  Our  stock  of  that  was  low  and  Nye  and  I  were  smokem,  yet  we 
divided  willi  thm.  Afterwards  we  smoked  willow  bark  ourwlves.  The  old 
proprietor  wa''  ymr^  ago  a  leading  politician  in  Mexico.  Was  exiled  to  this 
place  by  the  Emperor  Iturbide.  He  had  here  an  immense  tract  of  desert  land 
and  about  2000  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  his  sole  wealth.  We  learned  from 
Firndsea  the  Portuguese,  that  the  journey  before  us  was  a  sntous  affair.  He 
gave  us  much  advice  which  was  of  timely  benefit.  He  told  us  of  a  party  who 
from  lack  of  precaution  had  not  long  before  perished  on  the  same  route.  Under 
his  supervision,  we  were  furnished  with  a  numkjer  of  leather  water  bottles 
vt^hidbtfaeyaUdiacgediietofiUsteveiyoi^^  Told  iis  to  throw  aimgr 

our  Mexican  bridles  and  huge  steel  bit.s  and  ride  our  horses  with  hackamores 
(head  hHlters)  Also  provided  a  stock  <d  dzied  be^  and  "pinola"  (wheat 
ground  by  hand  on  a  tortilla  stone.) 

lIMh— FlMkedttpthismoninigatteiio'elook  and  with  rogret  bade  adieu  to 
our  friends  of  tiic  rancho.  Their  kindness  was  in  suoh  eontrast  to  the  horrid 
(V)nntr\'  We  made  them  all  a  gift  of  some  kind  from  our  scanty  store.  I  gave 
Francuioo  my  red  silk  scarf  which  be  had  admired.  They  sent  a  man  this  far 
to  piida  ua  on  the  right  way  to  San  Luis.  The  padi  is  nigged  over  shelving 
toeky  hois  and  dry  rivers.  Five  fresh  horses  midce  our  cavalcade  imposhig  and 
CHrry  us  along  finely.  We  campe^l  nt  six  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Passco  with 
wockI,  water  and  plenty  of  grass.  14  leagues.  (The  grass  was  always  dry  like 
hay.  Hcnaeadowdlonsudifeed.  Hie  trouble  was  ite  eoaroity.  To  one  who 
hae  never  eeen  *  sueh  regkn  it  is  hard  to  describe  the  awful  eterility  of  the 
oountry  wc  pa.'^cd  over  for  mMrty  flays  thereafter.) 

20th — Broke  camp  at  6  o'clock.  Over  many  stones  reached  San  Luis  at 
12  M.  Now  this  was  one  of  the  places  laid  down  on  our  chart,  and  from  what 
they  told  us  at  "  Rancho  Oohnudo, "  and  I  am  sure  they  told  us  all  they  knew, 
wc  r\-prrted  to  fin  l  It  least  a  small  village,  but  it  nothing  but  a  def^rrtrd  oH 
Jesuit  mission,  in  ruins.  It  stands  solitary  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  Search- 
ing around  we  found  an  old  decrepit  Indian  who  lived  somewhere  in  the 
viUags  who  showed  us  some  painthigi  of  the  Madonna  and  saints  in  good 
preservation.  The  mLsaioniaalaiveBtonefauildingaDdafineqieehnenof  okl 
Spanish  .Architecture. 

"  Any  eggs?  "  No  hay.  ' '  Tortillas? ' '  No  hay,  Seftor.  '  Any  bread? ' '  Tam 
Baeo  (as  little).  "  Nada,  nada,  para  eomer "  (Nothing  to  eat.)  But  after  some 
persuasion  he  pnKluce<l  some  food.  Camp  8  leagues  from  San  Luis.  No  water 
to-nifr!it  but  our  ojmiofns,  and  no  certainty  where  we  shall  firH  rnore.  There 
is  nothing  ao  fearful  to  us  traveling  in  this  desert  as  that  wc  may  not  find 
tiBter.  (The  old  Indian  at  the  nunon  was  not  diqweed  to  give  or  sell  tie 
anything.  Nor  would  he  tell  us  anything  about  the  trail  or  country  aa  we 
expf'Pte<l.  We  found  this  disposition  manifestfxl  frrnuently  by  theae  people 
auid  often  threats  went  farther  with  them  than  persuasion.) 

21str— Started  early,  have  been  wandering  all  day  among  loohs  and  over 
mountains.  For  many  l^igues  have  had  no  trail.  We  are  lost.  How  will  we 
grt  nut  of  this  scrape?  Fortunately  we  have  found  water  and  grass.  We  are 
bewildered  but  not  at  all  discouraged. 

22nd— Underway  at  6.  IVmnd  the  trafl.  What  a  euned  eountiyl  RodcB, 
thone  and  this  eursed  cactus!  the  devil's  own  plant.  Old  Joe»  eonf ound  him, 
got  up  several  est nmporioi^.  Plmty  nf  water  but  little  gra.s.s.  Nye  sh»)t  n  huge 
rattlesnake.  We  arc  hard  up  but  i  uil  uf  spirit.  My  only  pair  of  breaches  is  in 
rags,  used  up  by  the  thorns.  Well,  my  skin  is  sound  yet.  (The  only  vc^tatioo 
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was  ractup  of  every  eiie,  shape  and  form.    It  frpqiiently  formfy?  a  hrtTTipp 
through  which  we  were  obliged  to  force  our  horses,  the  sharp  points  pierciug 
ufl  and  them.    The  ground  everywheie  wbs  literally  oovvred  fri&k  tlioniy 
plants,  indeed  tlie  fcgioB  aecmed  to  liAv«  been  gotteD 
tion.) 

23(1 — Another  day  of  toil  and  vexation.  Hail  a  two  hours'  hunt  for  a  horse 
this  morning.  Road  rugged.  One  tremendous  steep  mountain  side.  Stooffis 
upon  etone.  Theae  stones  in  the  trail  look  like  pieoes  of  broken  black  junk 
bottles.  They  arc  obKidian  and  cut  like  knivos.  The  poor  unsho  !  hor.-r  s  Imvr 
blood  at  every  track.  Provi??ion8  are  failing.  Have  not  pren  a  human  Ixnrig 
this  side  of  San  Luis.  10  leagues.  (In  places  there  wad  a  broad  almost  level 
flurfaee  apponntly  old  lava  flow»  fields  of  Ifais  diivwed»  diniterad  obsidiaii. 
Off  the  trail  on  either  side  were  impassable  cracks  and  fissures.) 

24th — Starte<l  at  9  o'clock.  Found  a  small  ranch  where  we  got  a  few 
proviaions.  Lost  the  road  and  after  wandering  up  and  down  and  over  the  most 
honiUe mountain  I  oversaw,  hen  we  an  at  10  at  night,  stnolc  in  adeep  ravine 
on  a  bed  of  rocks,  without  gnus  or  water.  I  am  keeping  up  a  file  of  dry  cactus, 
and  by  the  light  the  hoys  are  trying  to  level  a  spot  where  wo  can  lie  without 
breaking  our  necks.  I  never  conceived  a  road  could  be  so  bad  but  our  horses 
aeem  to  eUmli  ISke  eate.  (Tliafr  was  a  misefable  ni|^t.  I  remember  bow  we 
sung  many  cheerful  BOOiB  to  keep  up  our  courage.  How  old  Nye  would  esy 
"Come,  brace  up  boys,  now  one  more  «o!ic:."  We  learned  that  day  that  we 
had  straggled  from  the  coast  trail  which  we  should  have  kept  to  the  "camino 
aniero/'  or  mountain  road.) 

25th~AUday  the  trail  has  led  tkrougli  the  b^  of  a  dry  liver.  Someph&oes 
pood,  at  others  cHffirult  In  an  opening  of  the  ravine  we  were  surpn^M  to 
come  upon  a  large  hne-cut  stone  building.  A  map  of  arches,  towers  and 
pinnacles.  The  tile  roofs  and  stone  walls  were  in  good  preservation.  The 
glOQilds  around  had  been  terraced  with  walls  and  once  no  doubt  were  produc- 
tive, but  now  the  walls  which  confitir  !  tlic  t  arth  are  broken  fio'.\-n  and  where 
once  were  bloom  fug  gardens  is  now  a  barren  waste.  Nothing  remains  but  the 
desolate  edxiice,  a  few  stunted  date  trees  and  some  stumps  of  vines,  to  tell  of 
the  great  labors  and  weary  self-denial  of  the  good  old  fathers  and  of  the 
mission  of  San  Gabriel.  My  San  Jos6  horse  gave  out.  Loft  him  by  the  road. 
Met  a  man  and  gave  him  the  horsp  to  guide  us  to  Comondu.  Vi  ry  \}in  >r  fer-d 
for  the  horses  to-night.  We  have  a  feast  of  fresh  beef  and  soup.  Camp  m  a 
narrow  valley,  bisb  mountains  all  around.  (In  the  afternoon  we  osme  to  a 
plaee  where  some  natives  (Indians)  were  roasting  "Mescal"  roots.  The 
proces.'*  is  by  heating  rocks  in  a  hole  and  covering  the  rocks  and  roots  with 
earth  for  a  day  or  more.  The  "  Mescal"  is  a  plant  much  like  the  Agave.  They 
had  a  little  beef  and  rather  unwilltttgly  sokl  UB  some.  Tie  eostumes  of  these 
"Hombres"  wa»  ao  simple  and  natuial  as  would  be  best  deraribed  by  myiog 
nothing.) 

26th — ^AU  day  among  the  rocks  and  mountains.  Little  to  be  noticed,  always 
excepting  the  euned  eaotus,  vrfiiah  is  everywhere  and  of  every  shape.  Fsased 
two  huts  where  we  got  some  milk  and  a  Uttle  bitter  wine.  I  forgot  my  gun 

and  sent  thr  guide  back  for  it.  The  boys  said  I  would  never  Hoe  my  gim  or 
guide  again  but  he  disappointed  them.  Bad  water.  Poor  grass.  Horses  foot- 
sore. 10  leagues. 

27tll— 'AU  day,  the  so-cidled  road,  was  over  a  table  mountain.  Tbe  most 
btnenregioD  imaginable.  The  earth  or  rather  the  rooks  have  been  eonvuleed 
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in  A  ibgnhr  manner  and  piled  ffantaslioally  one  on  another.  TiMgr  eould  not 

be  more  niggecl.  Over  8uch  a  oountrj'  wc  pickp<l  n  difficult  way,  dppro*«sed  by 
tbc  suiTmng  of  our  poor  horses  and  the  utter  deuolation  around  us.  Unex- 
pectedly we  oanie  to  the  nuugln  of  a  groatohaam.  Some  one  eaid,  "See,  there 
is  Comondu. "  Looking  down  there  lay,  flome  200  feet  below  ua,  a  perfect 
picture.  A  benntiful  littlo  vallny  green  as  an  emerald,  while  the  sunlight 
glancing  from  water  fairly  rniwie  the  very  horses  laugh.  Impulsively  we 
Bcrambled  down  the  barranca  side  at  a  breakneck  pace  and  aooa  arrived  to  the 
eatWaetioiiof  maoaadbeMt  We  were  tired  out  but  here  we  now  are  enjoying 
pleiity  of  good  food  and  sweet  water,  and  our  poor  horses  are  revelling  up  to 
their  k neff*  in  j:jrecn  grass.  This  is  another  station  of  the  good  Padres.  Judging 
by  the  work  they  did  there  must  have  been  many  more  people  in  the  country 
bk  flidr  time  than  now.  A  place  oouM  not  be  more  aeKdiKled  than  this.  Yet 
the  people  appear  happy.  They  are  quite  civiliied  and  a  large  proportion  are 
part  blood  Castilian.  The  valley  is  about  two  miles  long  and  2  or  300  yards 
wide.  Plenty  of  running  water  which  they  say  never  fails.  The  profiucta 
are  corn,  grass,  sugar  cane,  oranges,  olives,  figs,  bananas,  pomegranites  and 
grapes.  IVcmi  the  Utter  they  nuke  an  astringent  wi^  Here 
we  will  lay  in  supplies  of  food  for  the  next  objective  point,  San  Ignacio.  We 
must  be  coming  within  the  gold  mining  influence.  Things  are  getting  dear. 
They  have  h^ud  here  of  *'oro"  and  some  have  even  left  this  valley  of  content 
to  search  for  it  in  Oie  "Alta." 

28th— Barttng  at  Comondu.  In  the  moniing  repaired  my  tattered  clothing. 
In  the  afternoon  rode  up  the  valley  and  v  r^it  through  the  mission  building. 
It  is  a  fine  large  stone  structure  in  good  condition.  In  the  belfrey  is  suspende<l 
a  chime  of  four  large  Spanish  Bells,  on  one  was  an  inscription  "Valladolid, 
1643."  Bought  a  fine  horse  for  126.  Saw  many  vines  and  fruit  trses.  The 
valley  is  all  closely  intersected  with  small  irrigat  ing  canals,  and  all  cultivated. 
We  feasted  on  strawberries.  Have  hired  a  guide  ami  will  start  in  the  mnmir^g 
Now  to  my  blankets  and  saddle  pillow. 

20th— 491ept  weU  ttod  long  and  dreamed  of  home.  Purdbased  a  mule  and  at 
5  P.  M.  packed  up  and  with  some  regret  bade  adieu  to  Comondu,  the  valley  of 
the  vine  and  fig  tr* c  Ilode  about  a  league  down  the  caAon  and  camped 
imder  trees  by  the  brookaide.  Horses  feasting  on  sweet  clover.  Like  my  new 
horses  very  much.  The  animals  improved  by  their  rest.  Old  Joe  running 
loose.  Fine  moonlight.  Ten  o'clock.  Tom  in. 

30th — Started  at  six.  Valley  soon  opened  out  into  the  coast  desert  and  the 
brook  disappeared  in  the  sand.  Goodbye  sweet  clovor  'riime<l  to  the  right, 
over  low  sandhills  and  into  the  Cionino  Abajo.  Killed  a  large  nUtlesnake  in 
the  trail.  Once  more  on  the  Pacific  Ckiast.  This  guide  is  an  old  fool.  "No 
sacate  aqui."  (No  grass  here.)  Late  mandi.  C^p  at  8.  10  leagues.  (We 
thought  the  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  country  because  he  found  no  grass. 
We  aftenvards  knew  we  had  wronged  the  old  fellow,  for  there  was  no  grass  to 
be  found,  only  burrs  and  thorns). 

May  1st — May  Day.  What  are  they  doing  at  home?  God  grant  they  are 
all  well!  Started  very  early.  "Rio  PurLsima"  and  a  ranchetta.  Brackish 
water.  Rio  San  Gregorio.  Very  salt,  iiills  of  loose  drifte<^l  sand.  Joe  stam- 
pedes. Camp  near  the  sea.  14  leagues.  No  grass.  My  pipe  is  out.  Good- 
night. 

Miller  and  the  old  mule  had  a  long  race  that  day  over  the  sandhills  and 
through  the  cactus,  i  could  have  pardoned  the  Lieut,  had  he  killed  him  as 
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he  vowed  he  woold.  Our  oampmw  in  a  singular  place,  on  a  flat  behind  a  bank 

of  Kund  tlinm'n  up  by  the  ppa,  perhaps  100  fcx-t  high  cxtrnHinn;  in  <>nrh  diW- 
tion  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  We  climbed  up  the  steep  landside  to  the  top  of 
the  lid^BO  aod  weie  surpriaed  to  find  lliat  the  land  where  wa  wcfe  oti^^ 
many  feet  Umtr  than  the  ocean.   It  may  have  been        tide,  llie  land 

where  we  camped  was  full  c^f  scorytions  "Wp  nhvnys  scraped  the  plfn^p  to 
spread  our  blankets,  for  bcurpiumi,  tarantuliuj  and  centipedes,  but  that  mgbt, 
I  remember  they  were  so  thick  we  gathered  a  quantity  of  dry  cactus  and 
burned  off  a  sleeping  place. 

2nd — Sand  hills.  Gall()pe<l  along  the  smooth  bearh.  Many  bmiitiftil 
shells,  wifh  I  cduM  carr>^  wmic  with  me.  8eftl«?  and  sea  lions  lyinp  out  on  the 
rocks.  iSniall  spring  of  fresh  water.  Leave  seaside,  llocky  hills,  "mucha 
piedra/'  Gamp  late  in  the  little  YBiky*  No  pasture.  Moonliglit  11  o'clock. 
13  leagues. 

3rd — Country  n)lling.  Barren  as  usual.  iSan  Jok6  de  Gracia.  Vines,  figs, 
oranges  and  bananas.  As  usual  "No  hay  uada  para  comer,"  that  is,  we  have 
nothing  to  eat.  ffliortetay.  8te^  mountain  clknbl^  a  etonytmil  and  many 
stones.  Late  march.  All  in  an  ill  humor.  Camp  at  10  P.  M.  on  a  bleak 
mountain  top  without  fpjtfm  or  water.  Fasten  iranee  and  mulea  to  eaetna 
stumps,  it  is  cold.  18  leagues.  12  o'clock. 

4th— Morning  oold.  Stonesl  StonettI  Stoneellf  Up  and  down  eteep 
hills  and  deep  barrancas.  MisenblB  dry  grass  all  day.  At  noon  we  eame  to 
El  Patricio,  an  adobe  miwion  in  ruins.  An  Indinn  family  in  a  comer  room  of 
the  old  building.  Water  and  palm  trees.  A  "diamond  in  the  des^."  Got 
some  food  for  ourselves  and  cane  leaves  for  the  honss.  Gamp  in  a  valley  all 
rocks.  No  grass  again.  Slim  sapper.  One  kmg  tressnrsd  small  Bologna 
ttmsagc  for  five  men.  121ea|:nicR. 

5tl^— Country  all  the  same.  About  noon  found  off  the  trail,  a  small  sprmg  of 
sweet  water,  with  eane  growing  around  on  which  we  fed  our  starving  animah. 
At  6  P.  M.  came  to  a  hut  in  a  pretty  Uttle  valley.  It  was  inhabited  by  «i 
Ameriran,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  had  lived  here  alone  for  many  years. 
He  came  to  this  coast  with  Commodore  Porter  in  1813.  Could  hardly  spoik 
English.  Left  our  guide  here.  Pushing  on  made  San  Ignacio  at  10  P.  M. 
much  jaded.  The  mission  looks  splendid  by  nirtonli^t. 

Otli — TIi(»  Mission  of  San  Ignacio.  This  i.><  the  larpept  and  hr-t  preserved  of 
these  old  e«triblishment.H  we  have  seen.  We  spent  the  day  niml)iinfs  thmugh 
the  building.  The  interior  of  the  rooms  is  well  finished  with  plastcir  frescoes, 
carved  woodwork  and  paintings.  Much  of  the  color  on  the  walls  is  yet  fiesh 
and  bright  and  seems  iin  if  the  Padres  had  just  left.  In  the  refectory  were 
stone  tables  and  stnni*  honrhc'^  and  on  the  plastered  wall  wn?  {>lain  to  he  m-n 
the  mark  of  greiisy  iiead^s  in;wic  niajiy  years  ago.  There  are  some  good  framed 
pictures  of  the  Saviour  and  Saints.  Otae  large  historical  paintfng  of  the  battle 
of  Lepanto.  The  remarkable  feature  of  which  i.s  the  Heavenly  Father  above  in 
the  clouds  directing  a  host  of  anfioKs  who  are  hurling  darts  upon  (he  poor  Turks. 
Don  Juan  of  Austria  is  about  four  times  the  usual  stature,  and  is  sifiinging  a 
flaming  sw(»d.  How  interesting  are  these  relics.  Th^  seem  to  resemble  wtot 
is  told  of  Tadm<Mr  and  Petrea.  So  massive  and  beautiful.  Yet  deserted  in  a 
wilderness.  I  remember  reading  of  the  Padres  "  UrRarte"  and  ' '  Salva  Tierra" 
who  led  the  way  and  gave  their  lives  to  this  great  and  humane  endeavor  of  the 
Jesuits  to  Ghristianise  and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  misersUe  savages 
in  this  inbospitsbie  region.  About  100  half  dvillaed  IndiMis  live  around  in 
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mud  huts  covered  with  cnnf"  ](>fives  kept  tof^ether  by  a  sup^^rff  itious  reverence 
for  the  old  place  which  they  keep  clean.  T^y  dare  not  touch  to  injure  or  take 
awuy  anything.  Ev«a  the  aih^  censers  and  other  ircooob  of  miver  remain  on 
the  ;ilt  :ir.  A  priest  ooiDes <nic(>  u  your  to  marry  them  and  to  say  mass  for  the 
dead,  ^\'hen  the  old  Indian  wlio  guided  tis-  throujjh  thp  huil  ling  pointed  out 
Ban  Christo  (Christ),  San  Pablo,  San  Ignaciu  and  other  sainUi,  I  asked  him 
"Which  of  theee  is  the  biggest  man."  He  seemed  surprised  at  my  ignorance 
and  aaaweied  quiekly  "San  Ignacio,  Sefior,  he  ii  the  greatest  man  of  alL" 
"What  kind  of  a  man  wa«  Sim  Cliristo?"  "Ohmuybuen  hDmbro,  no  mucho 
fjrande"  (a  very  rockI  man,  but  not  very  big).  The  boy.s  have  gone  to  a 
fandango.  I  am  alone  by  the  camp  fire,  thinking  of  home  and  f riend^i  who  I 
am  aura  are  thinkhig  of  me,  a  weaiy  wanderer.  A  long  road  ie  yet  before  ua* 
Horses  weak,  money  scarce,  clothes  in  rags,  and  baref(K)te<l,  save  slips  of  raw- 
hide, but  we  are  not  discouraged.  To-mornnv's  Nun  must  see  us  many  milea 
hence.  Here  we  had  to  choose  between  two  routes.  The  "Camino  Abajo" 
by  the  ocean  eoaat  over  aandy  plaina  witii  neiflier  graaa  nor  water  for  nine 
except  what  we  could  pack.  This  would  take  us  to  Roffimo  (a  point  we  must 
make  in  ten  days),  but  we  knew  that  in  the  weak  condition  of  our  animals  we 
would  never  get  through.  So  detcrmintxi  to  attempt  without  a  guide  a  trail 
over  the  mountains  to  the  ChUf  and  thenoe  bade  to  the  coast.  This  we  were 
told  was  a  20  daya  journey  but  we  would  find  water  and  grass  occasionally. 

10th — All  but  myself  have  turne<i  in.  I  am  alone  by  the  fire  tending  a  pot 
oi  boup  for  breakfast.  And  will  try  to  brmg  up  my  neglected  journal.  God 
knows  there  has  bem  enough  lately  to  prevent  my  writing.  We  were  detained 
in  San  Ignacio  the  6th  purchasing  a  horse.  Next  morning  our  best  mule,  ft 
valuable  and  beautiful  animal,  was  missing.  Thefw  people  had  tried  to  buy 
or  trade  us  other  mules  for  her,  failing  that,  the  cut  throat  villains  had  stolen 
her  away  in  the  mountams  wfa^  we  could  not  find  her.  They  took  advantage 
of  our  necexsity  to  atk  an  exiioibitant  price  for  any  other  mule,  far  more  thin 
we  could  affoni  tn  pny.  Our  remaining  animals  had  not  strength  to  pack  our 
scanty  stock  of  baggage,  provisions  and  the  water  which  we  must  carry,  so  we 
were  stuck  fast.  All  we  could  get  to  replace  our  pretty  Jul  was  a  miserable  old 
horse.  We  went  to  the  Indian  Alcalde.  He  only  laughed  at  US.  The  day 
before  he  could  talk  Spanish  fast  mfiugh.  Nf)w  all  we  could  get  out  of  him  was 
"no  entiendo"  (don't  understand.)  We  wptp  sure  that  he  wjus  the  very  thief. 
We  could  not  bear  to  give  up  the  only  luiiinai  that  we  could  depend  upon.  It 
aeemed  like  rUui^  our  iives  to  go  on  without  her  to  pack  water.  Inouran^ 
we  almost  cried.  We  left  the  place  the  evening  of  the  7th — and  for  threo 
days  have  been  getting  along  badly  enough  Our  nniinals  and  our^flvfs  h:ive 
suffered  much.  Thi^  afternoon  we  found  this  spring  oi  water  and  gra^  juj^t 
in  time  to  save  their  lives  and  our  own.  Two  honws  lost  in  one  day  from  thhrat. 
We  fear  they  will  all  go  soon.  We  have  thrown  away  all  baggage  not  indis- 
pensable. We  are  at  least  20  days  from  San  Diego  nnd  will  probably  make  a 
barefoot  march  through  this  mountainous  desert,  almost  destitute  of  water, 
llie  only  water  from  Ban  Ignaeio  here  we  found  in  a  deep  rock  cavern  and 
bitter  at  that.  We  are  in  a  difficult  position  but  must  go  on.  I  never  before 
foun'l  my.self  in  quite  so  tight  a  place.  We  ;ire  nil  good  game  yet  and  whistle 
and  sing.  (I  will  record  a  transaction  onutted  from  my  journal  because  I  had 
notyetseenand  suffered  quite  enough  to  be  satisfied  tihat  "necessity  knew  no 
laws."  We  did  not  know  the  full  value  of  our  good  mule  until  at  last  we 
started  without  ber.  After  beating  along  the  misflrahie  oki  substitute  for 
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about  5  miles,  we  haltefl,  and  aftpr  n  rnnmiltntion  a^p(yl  that  while  one  kept 
camp  the  others  should  go  back  and  make  uue  mure  ultempt  tu  recover  JuL 
That  failing,  we  would,  at  aU  haiaxd,  mat  the  beet  mule  we  oould  find.  So 
living  Van,  three  of  us  put  our  pistols  in  order  and  mounting  the  best  horsefl, 
returnotl  to  the  village.  Our  search  and  demands  were  of  no  avail,  though  we 
threatened  to  bum  the  whole  place  unless  they  produced  her.  60  we  openly 
(ooiciNiMeaBioii  of  theAlcalde'a  belt  mule  and  led  it  off  to  camp.  We  then 
padced  it  and  started  off  by  moonlight,  traveling  all  ni^t  to  elude  the  pursuit. 
Mfikinp  n  phort  halt  the  mominiC!;  of  the  Rth  wr  l:c-pt  on  over  a  dreadful  road. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  while  wmding  through  a  narrow  chasm  we 
found  oundvea  ■unounded  by  an  over-poweimg  band  of  100  or  more  black 
tMOala,  anned  with  eeoopetas.  We  kept  them  at  a  safe  distanoe  with  pointed 
guns,  but  we  were  out  of  water  and  it  was  evident  they  would  kill  tho  whole  of 
UB  in  such  a  place,  so  preferring  discretion  to  valor  we  turned  the  mule  looser 
after  which  they  did  not  molest  us.  It  was  well  for  them  they  did  not.  We 
were  deaperate  and  had  ready  in  hand  60  afaota.  For  the  next  two  days  our 
suffering  was  vfry  prrnt     It  \va.=;  by  a  la.'^t  struggle  we  reached  this  water 
spring.   Before  ieavuig  there  we  dett^mimed  to  obtain  what  we  must  have  to 
live,  peaceably  if  we  could,  but  forcibly  if  we  must,  and  that  we  bad  as  well  die 
one  way  as  another.  In  tiiat  opirit  we  prosecuted  the  rat  of  our  joumqr  to 
San  Diego.   With  some  reluctance  I  must  tell  how  nprir  our  oxpfHlitinn  came 
to  a  tragic  close.   The  facts  are  like  a  horrid  dreain.   On  the  Oih  the  trail  was 
over  a  dry  desert  where  tracks  left  but  a  dimple  m  the  hot  sands.  Neither 
water  nor  gran  all  the  day.  At  night  we  threw  down  on  the  plain,  tied  the 
animals  to  cactus.   We  divided  and  drank  our  last  few  swallows  of  bitter 
water  and  laid  down.    We  could  not  eat,  con  Id  not  sleep  from  thirst.  We 
started  in  the  mormng  early.  The  sun  came  up  as  a  great  bail  of  fire.  To  the 
eeat  waa  a  range  of  hiUa.  There  was  the  only  dianoe  for  water.  We  traveled 
for  them.  About  noon,  two  hoiMS  laid  down  and  died.  We  came  to  a  dry 
cafion.    The  heat  wixa  inten.w  and  onr  tonpies  were  so  swollen  we  oould 
scarcely  speak.    Presently  the  canon  grew  narrow.   A  high  rook  threw  a  few 
feet  of  ■hade  on  the  burning  mod.  All,  men  and  animaliy  orowded  into  thia 
shade,  but  this  would  not  do.   Van  and  I  drove  the  animaht  out*  Nye  and 
Miller  lay  down  under  the  rock  ami  conid  not  oomo.   There  wa.H  no  time  to 
lose.  It  was  simply  find  water  or  die.  W  e  l^t  them  and  we  had  not  gone  far 
when  a  Jaokass— one  wehad  brou^t  from  the  Baneho  ColonKkK-prieked  op 
his  ears,  gave  a  loud  bray  and  started  on  a  run,  square  off,  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  cafton.    All  of  the  other  animals-  ftHowtHl  pell  mell  up  the  hill  Hide,  ov^ 
the  ridge  and  out  of  sight  in  a  cloud  of  dw^t.  Van  and  1  climbed  slowly  after 
them  to  the  top  and  there  looking  down  we  saw  a  little  gre^  valley,  a  water 
brook  and  the  mules  and  horses  standing  in  the  water  drinking.  We  got  there 
quickly  and  drank  oiir  fill.  Then  we  filletl  two  leather  bottles  with  water  and 
1  hurrifxl  hack  to  the  rfjck.    Nye  and  Miller  were  both  asleep  in  a  stupor.  I 
poured  water  in  their  mouths  and  with  an  effort  aroused  them.   That  time  the 
inatinetof  aJaokaaaaaveduB.  We  never  would  have  found  that  water  but  for 
the  Jackass. 

12th — Sunday.  At  three  P.  M.  yesterday  we  left  the  camp  by  the  stream  and 
left  with  r^ret.  We  had  suffered  so  much  from  want  of  water  we  chd  not  like 
to  go  away  from  thia  sweet  spring.  The  homes' feet  weie  so  sore  we  oould 
soarcely  foroe  then  over  the  stones  and  we  were  compelled  to  walk.  For 
several  houia  we  wound  up  a  steep  mountain,  several  thoiissnd  feet.  The 
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Gulf  Islands  and  oppodte  OOMt  in  full  view.  Before  us  rose  peak  upon  peak 
of  ban  btffot  TodDi.  TlwaoBDedtogetiierbaRmaadfeibidding.  One  might 

wdl  think  there  was  a  curse  fwrtint  upon  this  region,  this  perfection  of  eternal 
dffohtion.  Iti  the  whole  expand  not  a  living  thing  save  the  nr\'rr  failing 
cactus,  which  itself  is  a  curse  in  many  forms.  The  ascent  was  difiicult  and  the 
descent  was  equally  painful.  One  barranca  succeeding  another.  Night  found 
w  in  a  deep,  dailE  goi88  with  not  a  star  vLsible.  Hursty  and  without  water 
we  laid  do^Ti  on  ihc  rocks,  supprrlrss.  Wlirn  wo  Inft  thn  spring  we  filled 
Nye's  rubber  pillow  in  addition  to  our  h  ather  water  bottlew,  but  somehow  it 
was  all  gone.  Water!  Water!!  wimt  will  one  not  give  for  it  under  such  cir- 
(RumitanceB.  We  bnrice  tip  thki  morning  before  daybreak  snd  following  down 
the  ravine  reached  this  little  mission  of  Sania  Gertrude.  We  asked  to  buy 
food,  but  as  usual  "No  hay  nada."  We  c()mpfl!p<l  them  to  give  us  some  beans 
and  barley  bread.  W^hat  once  was  the  Miflsion  garden  is  now  a  marshy  oane- 
bnke.  We  pulled  down  the  wall  and  turned  our  horses  in  there.  Thismoraing 
we  left  a  horse  to  die.  Poor  progress,  only  36  leagues  in  five  days.  At  this 
inte  we  will  be  all  mimmcr  reaching  San  Francisco.  For  the  next  three  dayn 
there  is  an  herb  poisonous  to  animals.  To  guard  against  it  we  took  a  guide  to 
SaBBorslhis.  In  thooldniiBiionai«snunibcrof  GathoUepnintineBandwine 
gold  or  gilded  onuments.  Our  clothai  are  much  dilapidated.  If  our  frfandB 
could  but  pec  us  they  would  think  we  Rnfforrd  intolerably,  whilf  in  fact  we  are 
completely  hardened  and  try  to  think  of  nothing  but  getting  out  of  this 
predwUMDl.  Today  I  obeerved  12  speeiee  of  cactus  (ooafotmd  Ihem  allt). 
Noticed  yetCerday  on  the  mountain  two  new  singular  varieties.  One  like  a 
large  round  bottom  basket  inverted,  thick-f^et  v.  ith  spikes  f.  iik  hcs  Vm^,  hut 
bearing  magnificent  crimson  flowers.  There  were  two  Indian  familiea  here. 
They  had  several  animals,  one  a  Jackass,  a  mudi  hardier  animal  than  a  horse 
or  a  mule.  We  wanted  him  to  pack  water  and  offered  them  treble  his  value 
but  fhvy  would  not  sell  him.  So  we  paid  them  n,  fair  price  and  to  n«e  Nye's 
language  "Annexed"  him  and  at  first  called  him  "TexaSi"  but  afterwards 
"Paul"  iifter  a  picture  in  the  mission. 

18ih — On  Monday  at  3  A.  M.  we  left  Banta  Gertrude  and  by  moonli^t 
proceeded  down  the  Pacific  slope  over  rock  and  stone.  About  10  A.  M.  the 
trail  tumetl  and  again  bejran  to  ascend  the  diviHinc;  ridge.  We  notired  that 
the  blue  volcanic  trap  rock  and  black  obsidian  Imd  changed  to  gramte  and 
■tratffied.  The  firat  time  we  had  met  with  primitive  look.  Readied  tiie 
summit  at  noon.  We  haxl  made  a  liberal  advance  pa3rment  for  our  Jackass 
and  here  where  we  would  first  nefnl  him  he  gave  us  the  slip.  So  we  descended 
alone  into  what  was  to  as  as  a  valley  of  death.  Otir  apprehensions  were  kept 
athre  by  aeeiDg  frequently  dcdetone  and  bones  of  himes.  After  four  days 
atniggling  thrmi^  the  mountains,  losing  another  horse  and  enduring  hunger 
and  thirst  we  arrived  at  this  place,  San  Francisco  Borghia.  Entirely  out  of 
provisions  and  nearly  famished.  Liast  night  we  pounded  an  old  piece  of  raw- 
hide and  bofled  it  for  aoup.  This  is  a  poor  place  to  lecruit.  There  is  but  one 
family  of  five  Indians.  They  are  living  on  Mescal  roots.  We  cannot  eat  it.  It 
is  for  us  like  Castor  oil.  All  we  can  get  from  than  to  cat  is  green  peas  and 
beans.  They  have  a  smaU  patch  of  barley,  not  quite  ripe.  The  women  are 
drying  the  plucked  heads  in  earthem  ollas  over  a  flr^  didhng  and  pounding  the 
gnun  to  prepare  us  a  small  stodc  of  pinole  for  the  road.  There  are  some 
small  rabbits  about  the  niins  Nye  and  Van  are  watching  to  shoot  thrm.  I 
think  we  can  keep  soul  and  body  together  until  we  reach  Kosano,  11  days 
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henc€^— where  they  say  there  is  meat.  hnvo  taken  possession  of  the  room 
in  a  massive  old  ruiu,  our  fire  is  buiit  oii  the  paved  floor  of  pieces  of  brokea 
down  windows,  flhutters  and  doore.  Hicse  doora  and  ahntten  are  ourioa. 
They  are  HOine  four  inchen  thick  and  all  made  of  small  pieces  of  very  hard  wood, 
inprnrnuslv  Hnvf»-taile<l  together.  We  wnndrr  where  the  Padres  got  this 
wood,  and  how  and  by  whom  all  this  work  was  done.  There  is  something 
v«ry  impranive  about  tlMBe  old  aolid  buildingB.  We  kmp  a  pot  of  peas  con- 
Btaotly  boiling — ^trying  to  fill  ourselves,  but  they  do  not  give  much  strength 
without  salt  or  fat.  We  are  altered  in  feeling  as  in  appeaianoe  but  yet  try  to 
keep  up  our  spirits.  46  leagu(^  from  Santa  Kosana. 

20Uh'My  journal  is  sadly  n^^leoted.  It  givee  me  no  phaauie.  It  is  only  n 
monotonous  record  of  suffering  and  diaaater.  We  made  8aa  Famando  thia 
morning  in  eight  days.  62  leagues  from  San  Borghia.  Soon  after  wc  left  San 
Borghia  we  were  overtaken  and  passed  by  our  San  Josd  Cs^Jtain — an  old 
Bosano  man  with  a  tuSa  and  a  party  of  Mexieana  all  boimd  for  the  "Attn," 
The  two  latter  parties  bad  oc»ne  from  Ouaymas  by  the  way  of  Loreto.  They 
were  all  better  equipped!  anf!  loft  uh  Tho  road  and  country  have  been  notably 
execrable  even  for  this  horrid  land.  Hot  sandy  plains,  stony  mountains, 
scarcity  ci  water  and  food,  barefooted  men  and  sorefooted  horses  make  up  a 
catalogue  of  trouble.  One  mule  ma  l  '  a  dead  set,  would  go  no  further.  We 
shot  her  to  save  a  lingering  death.  Our  fare  has  been  a  sm  a!I  TncfV'?^I^p^^  portion 
of  barley  pinole  and  a  little  tallow,  bought  by  much  coaxmg  from  the  old 
llosano  man,  also  an  eagle  which  I  was  fortunate  to  shoot.  We  made  soup  of 
him,  he  was  too  tough  to  eat.  Tluee  nights  ago  after  crossing  the  worst 

mountains  of  the  whole  route,  WP  mmprfl  nnnr  thn  ruins  nf  the  mis.'^iriti  of 
Santa  Maria,  in  view  of  and  near  the  Gulf.  Wc  could  not  imagine  why  the 
Fadres  ever  built  a  house  in  that  barren  and  uuiuliabitated  place.  So  barren 
that  there  waa  no  «gn  for  many  miles  on  either  side  of  any  one  having  lived 
there.  Save  the  little  S[)nng  there  was  no  inducement.  It  showed  strongly 
the  value  of  water  in  such  a  thirsty  land.  Now  we  are  nnrn  morv  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  W  e  have  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  six  times  irom  San  Ignaoio 
and  hope  to  and  must  procure  some  fresh  antmah  or  go  afoot.  As  it  ii  w<e 
walk  nearly  all  the  way  and  could  get  along  faster  without  the  horses  but  we 
can't  carry  water,  and  have  no  shoes.  This  old  niin  is  a  miserable  place. 
There  are  four  root  eating  Indians  living  in  a  comer  o(  the  house  where  they 
have  patched  the  fallen  rotof  with  cane  leaves.  They  have  preserved  supenti* 
tiously  some  old  defaced  images  and  pictui^. 

In  this  time  of  trouble  I  think  often  of  home  anH  friends  far  away.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  for  me  had  I  not  left  them.  I  am  glad  they  know 
nothing  of  this  situation.  Our  cnduranee  is  now  near  an  end  but  our 
courage  rises  against  difficulties.  We  have  more  oonfidenoe  ia  the  future 
knowing:  whnt  wr  hnvo  .nlrciwl}'  overcome.  San  Franci.sco  is  our  watob-word 
and  out  of  this  darkn<^  the  Alta  still  looma  up  like  a  star  of  hope. 

(The  last  two  entries  need  no  supplement.  They  are  enough  alone  without 
conmiMit  but  I  must  here  say,  that  in  the  worst  time  our  scanty  food  and 
w;itrr  woro  :i!v.';iys  'livi  lrd  impartially  and  that  we  constantly  strove  to  help 
and  encourage  each  other.  Nye  was  a  hero,  in  every  strait  he  acted  with 
noble  courage  and  self  denial.)  From  here  there  is  an  interior  of  my  notes 
which  I  will  fill  from  rccoHcction.  Three  duya  more  through  a  desert  with 
little  to  live  on  but  Faith  V-rdutiht  us  to  Rosario.  On  thr  roarl  we  shot  two 
worn  out  horses  to  save  them  from  atarvaUon.  Our  cavalcade  that  entered 
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the  village  was  rather  sorry.  For  weeks  our  fare  had  been  slun  and  thiB  in 
addition  to  wBllduigovwdiArp  flints  with  no  pra^^  slifysof 
mdude,  had  reduced  our  strength  exoeedingly.  So  it  wsus  with  Batiitfaction 
we  flaw  hanRinR  to  a  trw  parts  of  a  newly  slsuiKhteml  hwf.  Wo  soon  in- 
vested a  large  part  of  our  capital  in  a  huge  piece  and  camping  at  the  first  con- 
venient place,  oommenoed  fatoiling  and  eating  until  we  were  gorged,  as  a 
eonseqiunoe,  in  an  hour's  time  every  one  was  very  sick.  We  zenmtned 
three  days  resting  and  recruiting  with  plenty  of  food  and  water  and  frms^a. 
Here  we  again  met  with  trees.  Live  oak  and  sycamore.  We  exchanged 
several  worn  out  horses  and  some  blankets  for  a  good  horse  and  another  don- 
kcfjr— nad  onoe  more  were  all  mounted.  My  caballo  being  the  aforesaid 
donkey.  From  I'osario  (he  country  improved  gra«hially,  anci  we  alway.s  hiul 
enoiigh  to  eat  an(i  found  water  and  Rriuss  every  day.  The  most  of  the  way  the 
trail  led  along  the  coast.  One  day  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  detour  from 
the  eoeet  to  nvoid  the  odor  of  »  huge  stranded  and  decaying  whale.  To  our 
<lLsjnist  100  or  more  wild  Indians  were  on  or  around  tearing  off  and  devouring 
thf  pi)*ri<!  f\(^^h  or  roUing  on  the  sands  and  howling  like  coyotes  as  if  in  pain, 
it  was  8urpn:img  to  notice  the  great  quantity  of  whale  skeletons  and  scattered 
bones  evwywhere  along  the  beach.  The  wild  Indians  about  here  are  nearer 
brute  beasts  than  anything  we  had  seen  or  imagined  in  human  form.  They 
l^jpeared  to  have  no  houses  and  live  around  like  wolves  or  jackrabbit>'  We 
were  told  at  Romano  to  be  on  guard  at  night  as  they  have  bows  and  would 
eieep  near  eamp  and  shoot  our  horsea  with  poisoned  arrows  to  get  their  flesh 
to  eat.  Accordingly  we  were  careful  where  we  camped  and  kept  watch  by 
turns.  Wp  pfiHSfxl  neveral  small  valleys  and  brook?  nnd  five  or  six  mis.sions  in 
ruins  and  deserted,  but  every  day  came  to  one  or  more  rsnchos  of  a  better 
kind  than  we  hod  seen.  At  some  of  these  we  were  treated  kindly,  at  others 
they  would  neither  ^ve  or  sell  to  us  \t  one  place  "  Ensenada  "  there  was  an 
abundance  of  com,  beans  nnrl  hr«  f  We  were  out  of  foorl  nnd  tried  (o  buy,  hut 
the  swarthy  proprietor  ordered  us  away  with  insulting  words.  60  we  just 
quietly  took  what  we  needed  and  threw  down  to  him  in  money  afair  price  for 
the  food.  We  travel  led  early  and  late  and  as  fast  as  possible.  We  felt  sure  that 
could  we  reach  San  Dief^o  our  countrj'men  would  n  lim'c  u.*?. 

June  11th — San  Diego — Once  more  in  the  donumon  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Never  did  I  feel  such  a  thrill  as  when  yesterday  we  suddenly  hove  in 
si^t  d  the  Star  Spangled  banner  and  knew  that  now  we  were  imder  the 
prof ecf  ion  of  the  flag  of  our  belovecl  country.  Impulsively  we  gave  cheer 
ujK)n  cfiifT  Once  again  upnn  American  soil.  Out  of  that  infernal  Mexico. 
Looking  back  the  past  is  iiku  a  horrid  dream.    My  last  entry  was  at  San 

Fernando,  einoe  then  I  have  not  had  spirit  to  writfr— or  any  desire  to  keep  a 
record. 
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BiCBARD  nnif'8  MAKimaurr  kbpobv  of  1853  on  Tn  omuam  tsum* 

CONTINENTAL  ROUTES  EXPLORED  BY  HIM  AND  THE  BEST  ROUTE  FOU  A  It  ATLROAD 
TO  TBK  PACUnC  COAST  AS  SUBiQTTBD  TO  BEMATOS  OWINN  [sic]  OF  CAUTORNIA  * 

Waflhinston  lOCh  Jaay.  1853. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  Ist  inst.  iisking  for  any  information  I  may  posseae 
regarding  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  route  for  the  main  trunk  of  a  Rail 
Rood  from  the  weetem  frontier  to  the  Paoifie  Ooean,  I  respectfully  offer  the 
foUowing  notes  and  accompanying  mapforsrouroonsideration. 

The  route  from  the  frontier,  say  near  the  boundary  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, to  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  and  thenoe  to  the  valley  of 
tlieSaiiJoequin,Cal.,by  wfaatieealled  Walkers  route,  preBcnte m  my  opiniim 
fewer  obstacles  and  more  facilities  than  any  other. — Its  principid  advantagea 
are  its  directness,  follrjwing  mostly  the  3-'fh  primllel  of  latitude,  near  v,-hirh  nre 
the  prominent  pouits  of  M^phis,  Albuquerque,  Zufli  and  Walkers  puss, 
fact  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Its  freedom  from  obstruotion  by  saoir— ite  easy 
passage  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Zufli  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevadar— 
and  its  location  through  a  country  alrcidy  settled  in  a  more  or  less  tlcfrrrc  fvs 
far  tlie  110  meridian — wt»t  from  Greenwich,  and  where  the  neo^sary  material 
and  labor  can  bo  obtained — and  only  needing  an  outlet  to  develop  its  various 
resouroee — Its  greatest  obstacle  is  the  uninhabitable  deserts  to  be  eilMWjd 
between  the  Little  Col<  >r;i(!<  >  river  and  Sieira  Neivadsi  but  even  these  aie  lesa 

formidable  than  on  :iny  diher  route. 

The  first  section  uf  the  route,  between  the  frontier  and  the  Rio  Grande 
presents  no  difficulty  if  the  vaBej  cS  that  river  be  entered  at  the  town  of 
Albuquerque,  by  wa}'  of  Anton  Chico.  At  this  point  the  main  chain  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  loses  its  amtinuity,  beiuK  broken  into  small  and  deta^rhed 
masses  or  clumps,  between  which  are  gaps  of  easy  access, — an  excellent  wogoo 
road  loining  the  two  towns  above  named,  passes  throu^  one  of  these. 

To  attain  this  point,  either  the  Arkainsas  or  Canadian  River  can  be  fol- 
lowed —Tlie  former  pr^cnts  fewer  objections  aa  a  site,  being  perhaps  the  best 
natural  njad  in  the  world,  but,  in  a  measure  devoid  of  the  necessary  material 
for  the  {purposes  of  oonstruetkm,  the  on)y  timber  of  any  amount  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  being  cotton-#ood  whioh  is  utterly  worthless  exoept  for  fuel. 
Besides  its  course  involves  a  large  and  unnecefwary  detour  to  the  north. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Lt.  bmipson  Topg.  Engis.,  an 
offieer  of  eareful  and  diligent  observation,  of  a  reoonnaissance  in  1810,  foUowing 
the  south  side  of  the  Canadian,  throws  much  and  valuable  Uglit  oo.  its  praotl- 
eability  and  advantagBs  as  a  route  for  a  Rail  Road. 

I  A  hitherto  unpublished  manu-  Henry  E.  Huntington  libnuy  and 
aodpt  in  th»  Sutter  Papen  of  the    Art  QaUeiy,  San  Qibneii,  GaUtomia. 
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'*The  route  from  Santa  F6  on  the  south  side  of  the  Canadian  river — I 
speak  now  of  the  general,  not  the  particular  route  travelled — is,  in  my  opioioii, 
practicable  for  the  locatioD  of  a  railroad;  and  the  line  of  its  feoatioii  dKNild 

be,  in  my  judgment,  in  order  to  the  obtainment  of  the  best  grade,  geoenUy 
on  the  first  ripannn  hend  of  the  river — I  nip;in  of  thn  Canadian  river. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  route,  as  one  of  location  for  the 
great  natK>naI  highw^,  are  its  comparative  freedom  from  olwtructions  caused 
by  snow;  its  passage  for  275  miles  through  a  region  mostly  of  prairie  and 
woodland  character,  this;  region  thus  furnishing  the  timber  necessary  for  the 
work;  its  passaiiic  through  t  lio  Indian  country  adjoining  the  State  of  Arkanfas, 
where  coal  aboundii;  its  passage  through  a  country  capable  of  aSordmg  all 
tbe  re(|ui8ite  stone  material  aad  the  necessary  supply  of  water;  its  liM  of 
location  being  entu^y  between  and  parallel  to,  and  never  eroasing,  the  two 
only  great  rivers  of  the  region  of  country  traversed.  These  ar^  in  the  main, 
the  advantages  which  this  great  route  possesses." 

The  reasons  for  entering  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Albuquerque,  by  way 
of  Anton  Chico,  are  the  case  with  which  the  Rocky  mountains  can  be  passed 
thronph,  rinrl  thr-  absence  of  difficulty  in  ascending  the  dividing  ridp;e  between 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean — the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  north  of  this  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  liiver,  presenting  an  impassable 
barrier— Beaidea  it  moat  necessarily  develop  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Ftoot,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  in  New  MeixBO  To  pass  much  farther  south  the  famous 
JJano  Eatacado,  or  Uak^d  pUdn,  and  a  country  broken  into  oafions  and  rugged 
mesas  interpose. 

The  average  grade  is  aimoet  notMn|*-^e  diffennee  of  elevation  betirsBn 
the  western  boundary  of  Missouri  and  Anton  Chico  is  about  6000  feet,  and  the 

distance  to  be  traveled  about  700  tniles — giving  an  avernpe  ascending  grade 
of  7  1/7  feet  to  the  mile — from  Anton  Chico  to  Albuquerque,  is  about  100 
miles,  and  difference  of  elevation  about  1000  feet.  This  is  the  only  part  of  this 
section  of  the  road  where  any  obstade  is  apprelwided,  bat  it  how  kmg  besn 
traveled  with  loaded  wagons,  and  but  little  labor  will  be  required  to  make  it  a 
good  route  for  a  Rail  Road.  From  Albuquerque  north  to  near  Embuda,  and 
aouUi  to  Valverde  near  the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  extends  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Qrande,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  in  Nevr  Mexico,  studded  with  towns  and 
ranches,  the  greater  part  being  under  cultivation,  and  the  extremities  of  eaey 
access. 

Sante  F^,  except  that  it  is  the  capital  of  the  territory,  presents  no  claims 
worth  a  notice.  It  is  more  difficult  of  approach  from  the  east,  and  situated  as 
it  is»  upon  the  bank  of  a  thread  cf  water,  hardly  to  be  designated  a  stream,  it 
cannot  possibly  derive  any  value  from  the  country  adjoininc;  it, — Besides  to 
reach  the  Rio  Grande  by  this  rout^  a  desoent  of  some  1800  feet  in  forty-five 
miles  is  to  be  overcome. 

The  next  sedioD  of  the  road  is  fiom  Albuquerque  to  the  Big  Gdondo  by 
what  is  called  Walkers  Route,  and  the  first  object  here  to  be  attained  is  ovap> 
coming  the  mesa  or  tnWe  land  on  the  'ivestern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. — ^Two 
ways  present  themselves. — The  first  is  to  follow  the  usually  traveled  road  to 
ZuOi,  which  starts  from  the  village  of  Atrisoo,  nearly  opposite  Albuquerque, 
and  the  other  is  to  ascend  the  valley  <^  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  mouth  of  the 
J<5mez  River,  and  ascend  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Me.vican  town  of  San  Ysidro. 
This  is  preferable,  on  arenunt  of  its  gratiual  ascent,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
Rio  Grande  at  the  pomt  where  the  J^ea  River  eaters  it— affording  oo 
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obstacle  to  its  being  bridged,  the  Spaniards  having  done  so  at  the  Induui 
village  of  San  Felipe,  eooie  10  milee  above  thie  plaM^  when  Pike  wtm  m  the 

country  in  1807. 

The  J6mez  River  should  be  left  at  Sau  Ytiidro,  and  following  the  road  by  the 
soda  springs,  an  exodlent  paee  tlixoiii^  tbe  meeas,  end  levd  loed  is  foti^  to 
the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  San  Juan,  an  affluent 
of  the  hig  Colorado.  From  here,  according  to  information,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
road  con  be  found  to  the  Ojo  del  Oso  (a  large  spring  with  abundant  pine  timber 
near),  situated  in  the  depneeion  between  the  Zufii  and  Chndca  mountaina. 

An  Exploration  with  the  view  of  opening  a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Defiance 
to  the  Ojo  del  Callo,  by  the  Ojo  del  Oeo,  is  either  made  or  being  made  by 
Maj.  Kendrick,  U.  S.  A. 

To  aseend  the  mesa  opposite  Albuquerque  by  the  Zufii  road  (tbe  one  fiiat 
alluded  to),  a  heavier  grade  and  more  labor  would  be  required.  Once  on  the 
summit  and  a  northerly  detour  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  heavy  hilla  and  ^und 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  liio  Puertx).  Beyond  the  Hio  Pueroo,  the  road  passes  by 
the  Indian  town  of  Laguna,  (and  some  15  miles  to  the  north  of  whieh  an 
several  Mexican  settlements),  following  up  the  be<l  of  the  San  Josd  to  near  the 
foot  of  theZufU  mountains  in  longitude  about  10S°  20'  w^t  fr'^m  Orernwirh  — 
These  mountains  extend  from  the  Rio  Grande  nearly  opposite  the  Jorna<ia 
dd  Muerto,  to  about  latitude  35*  30*,  where  they  gradually  give  out,  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  a  .small  valley  in  which  is  situated  theQjo  del  Oso— 
ihp  nftrfhrrn  .sidf  of  this  valley  is  made  by  the  Chuska  mountains  which 
continue  m  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Kio  San  Juao,  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
range  being  called  the  Tunccha. 

Tliere  are  four  paaaea  through  these  different  nrnges^^the  upper  is  the  one 
through  which  Col.  J.  M.  Washington  passed  in  1S49  whilst  making  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Navajo  country  and  bears  his  n:une — this  in  perfectly  impractical' 
hie  even  for  wagous — The  next  is  at  the  Ojo  del  Oho,  and  from  all  accounts  is 
capable  of  being  made  into  a  good  toad.  Tlie  third  is  sailed  the  Zufii  pass,  and 
is  the  same  Col.  Washington  passed  through  on  his  return.  It  is  steep  and 
difficult,  and  impracticable  for  a  Rail  Road.  The  fourth  and  moif  southerly 
one  is  on  the  Camina  [sic]  del  Obispo,  passing  by  the  Ojo  du  la  Jarra.  This 
presents  few  or  no  dbstadcBy  the  ascent  on  dthw  ride  bring  vtty  gradual,  and  a 
careful  examination  will  demonstrate  it.s  practicable  Uie]  All  these  passes, 
except  the  Ojo  dd  Oso,  I  lunre  been  through  and  can  qtealt  from  pmcmal 
observation. 

Ftom  the  western  base  of  these  mountains  to  the  Indian  Tillage  of  Zuiki  in 

longitude  109^  west  of  Greenwich,  there  is  no  difficulty — and  from  here  to  the 
Big  Colorado  are  two  rontes.  joining  on  the  Lit  tin  Colorado  at  the  point 
marked  Cascade.  The  first  is  to  follow  the  courtie  of  the  Zufii  River  until  it 
debottdies  into  the  Little  Cohnado,  tben  foUow  tiiis  stream  to  the  Cascade — 
Some  little  bridging  would  be  required,  as  the  river  is  narrow  and  material 
ample,  this  element  is  of  but  secondary'  consideration  Tho  vnlley  of  the 
liittle  Colorado,  ia  in  placa^  fumisihed  with  an  abundance  of  ootton-wood  and 
cedar,  and  is  susceptible  of  being  largely  cultivated. 

The  other  route  is  to  follow  the  usual  wagon  rood  to  Fort  Defiance,  as  far 
as  a  small  stream  called  the  f'nlites,  thence  striking  west  through  the  Moqui 
villages,  and  joining  the"  first  von<\  ;if  the  Cascade  on  the  Little  Colorado. 

The  following  extract  from  a  latter  just  received  from  Maj.  E.  Backus,  '6td 
IT.  R.  Taffy  mnA  T^ntMfly  in  MtmmmnA  nff  H^ffe  n^B'Iff^  Will  ft^  tlwt  TWlf  yPfVWn 
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and  reliable  ohaiacter  of  the  author,  hdp  to  oanfim  ymi  m  tlie  belief  of  tho 
peact  icability  of  the  route  I  have  marked  out — 

**The  dihlaace  Irom  Fort  Defiance,  by  a  careful  estimation,  is  about  ninety 
miles  due  west  to  tho  fini  vilhie  of  Moqui— and  about  120  miles  to  the  7th 
villuge.  No  road  has  been  opened  between  the  two  points.  Lt.  Sohroeder 
3rd  Infy.  roadr  'i  rrfonnriis'^nnoc  nf  flu'  nnifr,  hy  my  order,  with  the  view  of 
opening  a  wagon  roaxi,  arui  he  louuci  Uie  nmie  practicable,  and  reported  that 
a  road  could  be  readily  opened,  with  a  few  laborers — that  it  would  require  but 
little  more  woric  than  was  requisite  at  intervalsy  to  eut  away  the  timber.  The 
Moqui  Indians  rai'^r  rorn  and  wheat,  and  have  usually  a  la^e  surplus  of  com. 
They  brought  it  through  to  Fort  Defiance,  upon  nmloM  f\nd  burros  for  a  mar- 
ket. The  seven  villages  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Teubro4X)k,  who  acoompaoied 
Lt.  Sohioedor,  to  contain  about  10,000  souls.  As  they  are  habitually  haid 
laboren^  I  am  not  certain  that  they  cannot  bo  tuivantageously  employed  ac 
laboror',  upon  any  road,  to  bo  constructotl.  The  Mocjuiw  are  said  to  have 
produced  much  larger  cropti,  the  last  season  than  asual.  1  have  reason  to 
believe  such  is  the  fact,  because  the  Zufiians,  have  quadrupled  their  fields. 
Lt.  Schrocder  and  mysdf ,  estimated  their  fidds  of  com  and  ^riicttt,  to  cover 
10,000  acres,  when  we  pius^scni  them,  in  August  last.  I  th&lk  the  Moquis 
oultivato  more  ground  habitually,  than  the  Ztiftians." 

"Fort  Defiance,  is  hardly  on  the  route  for  a  road  to  the  Pacific  My  im- 
pression is»  it  should  follow  the  rood  from  Zufii  to  Fort  Defiance,  as  far  as 
CaHies,  23  miles  below  Fort  Defiance,  and  thence  proceed  direct  to  Moqui— 
Tho  Tn<Jirins  say,  this  is  the  hv^t  and  s-hortrst  muto,  tiiui  luis  tho  moat  water 
upon  it.  I'here  is  an  abundanoe  of  timber  (pmc;  and  stone,  between  Zufti 
and  Moqui,  and  a  large  bed  of  semi-bituminous  coal,  twelve  miles  from  Zuiii 
on  this  road.  There  is  but  Utile  snow  on  this  route  during  the  winter.  In 
18fi2  I  do  not  think  it  exceeded  six  inches,  while  forty  miles  to  the  nwtb  of 
Fort  Defiance,  it  was  four  or  five  feet  deep." 

"There  is  much  broken  and  hilly  ground  between  Zufii  and  Moqm  but  it  is 
not  in  any  respect  so  formidable  as  the  route  ovor  which  the  Ftem^ylvania 
read  passes,  east  of  Pittsburg^.  Water  is  abundant,  in  places,  but  at  intervals 
of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  at  times." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  Ojo  del  Oso,  except  from  the  Indians  and  traders. 
It  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  is  surrounded  by  timber — Maj.  Kendrick 
is  now  about  to  open  a  wagon  road  frotn  the  Ojo  del  Gallo,  to  tho  Ojo  del  Oso, 
and  thence  to  Fort  Defiance.  It  will  shorten  the  road  about  40  miles,  by 
estimation." 

"My  impression  is  that  no  very  formidable  obstacles  to  a  iiaxi  Iload,  will  be 
found  between  the  Rio  Grand  ft  Little  Oolomdo,  west  of  Moqui."- Tho  route 
is  well  worth  a  minute  examination,  and  in  my  opinion  presento  fewer  <db- 

stacles  than  any  other." 

From  the  Little  Colorado  to  Walkers  pass  in  the  8ierra  Nevada,  two  ways 
preaont  therosdyes.  The  first  is  to  leave  that  river  some  30  or  40  miles  bdow 
the  casoado,  and  striking  out  nearly  west  to  tho  Yampais  Creek,  or  Sandy  of 

Walker,  foUow  it  to  its  mouth,  ^vhirh  is  opposit^^  that  of  tho  Hin  \'^irgon,  and 
just  below  tho  termination  of  tiio  1)1^;  canon.  Cros-sing  the  Big  Colorado  at 
this  point,  the  Virgen  is  followed  up  as  far  as  Muddy  Creek,  where  the  bed  of 
the  latter  becomes  the  route,  to  tiie  VegoB  d»  Somia  Clara,  on  the  Spanish 
Trail. 

The  second  route  is  to  leave  the  little  Cohmdo  near  the  same  spot,  travel 
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in  a  westerly  direction  for  about  40  miles,  then  turn  nearly  S.  W.  until  the 
Bill  Williams'  Foric  is  met  with,  some  distanoe  from  its  head. — The  course  of 
this  stream  shoold  be  foDomd  untQ  an  (opportunity  offen  of  resdung  tlie 
Big  Colorado  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mojeive^  which  can  be  foUowed 
to  the  Spanish  Tmil.  From  this  point  to  Walkerf^  pass  is  a  level  plain,  pre- 
senting no  obstacles  beyond  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water.  By  this  route, 
the  base  of  the  Sea  Etaeiaeo  and  Bill  Williams  moimtains  an  hugged,  thin 
affording  an  abundanoe  of  pine  &  cedar  timber. 

Of  tho  countrj'  botwofn  the  Littlo  Colorado  and  Walkrr<5  pt*!?,  no  pxpl  ora- 
tion has  been  made  except  by  Walker,  an  old  and  expcncaccd  guide  and 
mountaineer.  He  has  crossed  it  several  times,  and  assured  me  it  was  the 
diortest  and  most  pimetioable  route  he  wer  traveled — always  finding  an 
abundant  supply  of  ^vnorl,  grass  and  water.  lie  him  gone  by  this  muto  fr  irn 
the  California  settlcment-s  Santa  F6  in  twenty  fire  days,  and  returned  lu  iSol 
by  the  same  route  in  thirty  two  days. — He  says  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
^ole  distanoe  is  in  the  mountains  (already  mentioned)  between  Zufii  and  the 
Rio  Grande — thin  to  my  own  knowledge  is  of  but  little  consideration. 

The  srarcity  of  wood  and  water  on  part  of  the  route  I  have  sketche<i,  i.n  its 
greatest  objection — but  this  applies  equally  if  not  more,  to  the  route  by  the 
Salt  LakOf  or  the  one  south  of  the  Qila.  On  the  upper  route  from  Pitot  ftoh 
to  Humboldt  Rhrer,  the  country  is  much  broken  by  isolated  ranges  of  low 
mountains,  rising  from  sandy  plains,  affording  but  little  wood,  grass  or  water. 
Along  Humboldt  River  the  country  is  more  roUing,  and  with  better  vegetation — 
Willow  m  abundanoe  sldrCe  this  strsam— huge  timber  is  searoe,  and  that  only 
eottCMDWOod.  From  the  sink  of  Humboldt  River  to  the  head  of  Kern  River, 
the  country  is  broki n  by  low  basaltic  ridges  of  mountains.  This  southern 
detour  from  the  sink  of  Humboldt  River,  seems  unavoidable  as  there  are  no 
passes,  praoticable  for  a  Rail  Road,  north  of  that  which  leads  into  the  head  of 
thr-  S:in  Jraquin  Valley  by  Kern  River.  In  support  of  this,  I  extract  the 
following  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Kern,  who  was  assistant  to  Ck»l.  Fremont 
in  1845. 

"The  enU^(»  into  the  main  mountain  in  1845,  was  so  gradual  that  it  was 
hardly  notioed. — ^We  had  nothing  with  us  to  note  the  height — Kern  River 

mrilv-f^?!  a  cafton  through  which  it  enters  the  valley — this  might  be  made  a 
good  road.  If  so  it  would  form  an  excellent  pass  into  the  8aa  Joaquin  Valley. 
Before  entering  thia  pa^,  the  country  to  the  east  opens  into  a  large  plain, 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  sandy  or  basaltic  ridg& — in  our  first  ascent  we 
could  fit*e  the  j)eaks  of  the  mnuntain.s  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mojave  River,  and 
there  can  be  no  difficuliy  in  crossing  from  the  Mojnrc  to  thi^  paint  errefd  the 
acarcUy  oj  wood  &  water — but  the  country  is  a  level  plain — Our  desccal  into  the 
valley  was  broken  and  rou|^  thou^  not  diffioolt.— The  mean  temperature 
at  the  head  of  Kcm  River,  from  Dec.  27th  to  Jany.  17 — wa.s  at  sunrise  28** 
noon  00**,  sunset  52°.  The  snow  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  on  the 
highest  peaks  on  the  20th  of  Jany.  A  better  road  might  be  found  on  further 
examination.  This  is  the  only  pass  through  to  the  mountains  south  the  pnsmi 
immigrant  road  (which  is  certainly  not  made  for  a  Rail  Road) — This  I  Imom, 
having  traveled  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  from  near  tiie  above  point  to 
Kern  River,  There  may  be  a  way  through,  by  Owena  River,  but  not  for 
wagons,  and  I  think  it  rwy  doubtful  for  muhs.  CoL  Frteiont  tried  a  pose 
IkOBi  the  valley  up  the  San  Joaquin,  but  failed. 
"As  npids  WaUcem  Route  which  foUowa  op  V§m  Ontk,  I  know  but  little^ 
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but  from  what  Wnlki  r  toM  me  It  rould  bp  mfidr-  n  good  road,  as  the  mountains 
give  nearly  out  at  thus  point.  Freinnnt  in  hts  report,  epeaka  of  it  as  an  excellent 
one  for  hor»es,  and  saya  Vith  a  liLiie  labor,  or  perhaps  with  a  more  perfect 
examinatnm  it  might  be  made  praottoable  for  wiiboiiu.'  'Tto  uaelcM  to 
imaKine  that  a  pa^s  can  he  found  north  of  K^a  Rhrer  for  a  Bail  Road  into 
either  the  San  Jonquin  or  Sacramento  vallies." 

The  principai  objections  to  the  northern  route,  are  the  obfltructions  caused 
by  theheavy  faOof  aiioiroiiaoaieportionflof  ito  paaBago  for  eighteen  hundred 
miles,  through  a  country  destitute  of  ci^tsed  population,  except  at  the  Pueblo 
de  San  r'nrlos,  Hardscrabble  and  the  settlements  about  the  Salt  Lake. — -The 
first  two  of  but  trifling  oonaequence — the  impoaaibiiity  of  its  passage  through 
the  ffierra  Nevada,  where  it  is  propoaed  to  eMe  it,  involving  the  neoessity  of 
a  southern  detour  of  Mxne  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  reach  tiie  only  praotl- 
cable  passes  in  this  range — and  its  almost  purely  local  character^  requiring  long 
branches  to  reach  it  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  states. 

The  route  by  EI  Peso  and  the  Gila,  has  the  eame  objeetion  ae  the  last  one 
above  mentioned.  The  fint  part  of  tlkii  route,  which  lies  in  western  Texas  ia 
destitute  f  f  f  imher,  and  doe^  not  present  other  facilities  of  constniction  equal 
to  that  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Hiver.  From  £1  Paso,  perhaps  the  most 
practicable  way  is  to  strike  out  in  a  westerly  direction  to  this  Rio  San  Pedro, 
follow  it  to  the  Gila,  and  thence  to  the  Big  Colorado.  Of  this  part  of  the  route 
I  know  nothing.  From  rhr-  Big  Colorado  to  f^trrizo  Creek  an  inhospitable 
desert  of  alK)ut  one  huiuiro<l  and  thirty  milc8  in  width,  has  to  be  crossed 
affording  with  the  exception  of  the  mesquite,  no  v^etation  beside  some  shrubs 
and  bright  and  rare  flowers,  peeuUar  to  suf^  an  arid  and  barren  spot.  Water 
in  uncertain  and  at  long  intervals. — Besides  it,s  inhospitable  character,  the 
heavy  sand,  ever  rhfir^ing  in  its  nature,  pre.s<nit.s  a  formidable  ohstarlp 

The  pass  through  the  <x>ast  range  near  Warner's  Ranch,  m  practicability 
bears  no  eomparison,  to  those  throu|^  the  different  mountain  ranges  I  have 
spoken  of.  imaging  from  the  coast  range,  the  road  is  steep  and  difficult  in 
plar^.s,  shewing  between  the  ranches  of  Santa  Isabella  and  San  Pasqpud  a 
diUcrence  in  elevation  of  2334  feet. 

8«n  Diego  possesses  no  population  or  neeesrible  fertile  beek^eonntty,'  like 
Sen  Frsneisoo— and  its  harlxMr  is  far  inferior. 

In  conclusion  the  ff>l!owing  Bimmry  [sio]  of  the  advantages  of  the  route  I 
have  indicated  is  oticred. 

Its  centra!  position,  the  eonnesUoos  from  pohits  on  either  side  being  nea^ 
equidistant — its  directness  and  most  practical)lc  passage  throui^  the  dif- 
ferent mountnin  rid^^f  s  to  be  encountere<l — it.s  freedom  frf>m  snow,  part  of  its 
location  in  a  region  of  country  already  largely  settled^  rich  in  mineral,  and 
agricultural  resources — and  capable  in  itself  oi  supplying  the  necessary  labor 
and  material  for  its  construction  in  that  section — the  knowledge  of  the  greater 
part  of  tho  uh(jle  distance,  requirint:  hut  few  exploration,?  to  determine  at 
once,  its  proper  locality — the  shortness  of  the  intervals  between  rivilL?ed 
population,  and  its  entrance  into,  and  passage  through  one  of  the  motn  fertile 
vallies  in  Califomaa. 

There  are  of  course,  numerous  and  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome — such 
as  scarcity  of  timber  and  water — -but  these  are  It^f*  formiflable  than  on  any 
other  route.  Let  the  road  pass  where  it  will,  an  luhospitablc  region  of  country 
mttil  be  eroseed  betwitt  the  Roelqr  Mts.  and  Siarm  Nevada*  and  tto 
to  be  the  nuMt  f  idle  by  the  Mute  I  fldvanee. 
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An  exploration  from  the  Little  Colorado  to  Walkers  Paaa,  returning  by  the 
Old  Spanish  Trail,  would  at  once  aettle  all  apecuIatioQ  in  regard  to  these 
regions,  and  I  feel  sure,  eonfiim  tiM  truth  of  vrb^  I  have  adirsniDed.  Most  of 
the  foregoing  has  been  collected  under  my  own  obwrvation,  and  the  rest  from 
information  derivfvl  fnmi  the  most  rrli:ih|p  souiMB.  Hftp»»'g  it  will  at  teaai 
meet  your  views  and  give  rue  to  a  rigid  inquiryi 

I  am  very  respectfully 
YourObt.  Sevnt. 
RifWABD  fi.  Kmi 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Gwinn, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington^ 
D.C. 
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